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PREFACE. 


The  following  papers,  with  two  exceptions,  were  written  in  England,  and 
formed  but  part  of  an  intended  series  for  which  I  had  made  notes  and 
memorandums.  Before  I  could  mature  a  plan,  howerer,  circumstances 
compelled  me  to  send  them  piecemeal  to  the  United  States,  where  they  were 
published  from  time  to  time  in  portions  or  numbers.  It  was  not  mj  inten- 
tion to  publish  them  in  England,  being  conscious  that  much  of  their  contents 
could  be  interesting  only  to  American  readers,  and,  in  truth,  being  deterred 
by  the  severity  with  which  American  productions  had  been  treated  by  the 
British  press. 

By  the  time  the  contents  of  the  first  volume  had  appeared  in  this  occasional 
manner,  they  began  to  find  their  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  be  inserted, 
with  many  kind  encomiums,  in  the  London  Literary  Gazette.  It  was  said, 
also,  that  a  London  bookseller  intended  to  publish  them  in  a  collective  form. 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  bring  them  forward  myself,  that  they  might  at 
least  have  the  benefit  of  my  superintendence  and  revision.  I  accordingly 
took  the  printed  numbers  which  I  had  received  from  the  United  States  to 
Mr.  John  Murray,  the  eminent  publisher,  from  whom  I  had  already  received 
friendly  attentions,  and  left  them  with  him  iot  examination,  informing  him 
that  should  he  be  inclined  to  bring  them  before  the  public,  I  had  materials 
enough  on  hand  for  a  second  volume.  Several  days  having  elapsed  without 
any  communication  from  Mr.  Murray,  I  addressed  a  note  to  him,  in  which  I 
construed  his  silence  into  a  tacit  rejection  of  my  work,  and  begged  that  the 
numbers  I  had  left  with  him  might  be  returned  to  me.  The  following  was 
his  reply  : 

Mr  dear  Sir. 
I  eatrest  joa  to  be'iere  that  I  feel  truly  oblifted  by  your  kind  intentions  toward*  me, 
and  that  I  entertain  the  mo«t  nnfeif^ned  respect  for  your  mott  taateful  talents.  My  bouie 
is  eotopletelv  filled  with  workpeople  at  this  time,  and  I  have  only  an  office  to  transact  busi> 
neaa  in ;  and  yesterday  I  was  wholly  occupied,  or  I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure 
afaating  you. 

Ifit  would  not  suit  me  to  engage  in  the  publication  of  your  present  work,  it  is  only 
because  I  do  not  nee  that  trope  in  the  nature  of  it  which  would  enable  me  to  make  those 
satisfactory  accounts  between  us.  without  which  I  really  feel  no  satisfaction  in  engaging ; 
but  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  promote  their  circulation,  and  shall  be  moat  ready  to  attend  to 
aay  future  plan  of  yours. 

With  much  regard,  I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

John  Mukbat. 

This  was  disheartening,  and  might  have  deterred  me  from  any  further 
prosecntion  of  the  matter,  had  the  question  of  republication  in  Great  Britain 
rested  entirely  with  me ;  but  I  apprehended  the  appearance  of  a  spurious 
edition.  I  now  thought  of  Mr.  Archibald  Constable  as  publisher,  having 
been  treated  by  him  with  much  hospitality  during  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  ;  but 
first  1  determined  to  submit  my  work  tc  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scott,  being 
cncooraged  to  do  so  by  the  cordial  reception  I  had  experienced  from  him 
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at  Abbotgford  a  few  yean  prefioMlf,  and  by  tha  fc^O'»wM»<ff^|'*,^*^ 
expressed  to  others  ©f  my  earlier  writingi.  I  aeeoimapfttm  IM  IM 
printed  numbers  of  the  Sketch  Book  in  a  pared  by  Bn(k,M  M  MiiMlw 
time  wrote  to  him,  hintinR  that  since  I  bad  bad  tb«  plMmv  of^pMtMtf  Of 
bis  hospitality,  a  reyerse  had  Uken  place  in  ny  affaln,  wblok  ■•••  *"***** 
cessful  exercise  of  my  pen  all-important  to  me  ;  I  begged  kia.  'J"*''***!*' 
look  o»er  the  literary  articles  I  had  forwarded  to  blm,  and.  If  be  tWl|Mtt«y 
would  bear  European  republication,  to  aaeertal>  vbillMr  llf.  Ctattttm 
would  be  inclined  to  be  the  publisher.  mm^ 

The  parcel  containing  my  work  went  by  eOMh  to  Soott  •  MOfMt  ■•  ■^*' 
burgh  ;  the  letter  went  by  mail  to  his  reititoee  is  tiM  eOMrtrj.  Bf  A«  f«ry 
first  post  I  receired  a  reply,  before  be  bed  mm  mj  wnrlu  ,  m    m 

"  1  was  down  at  Kelso,^'  said  he,  "  when  yoor  lettor  fWeM  AbboUfcri. 
I  am  now  on  my  way  to  town,  and  will  eonrene  wilk  CuMtahIt,  MM  W  ■H 
in  my  power  to  forward  your  riews — I  aaeora  yoa  aodrfng  wiB  gl»e  ■•  mat* 
pleasure." 

The  hint,  howerer,  about  a  rererae  of  fortaM  bad  ttrwk  tha  midl  "fff** 
bension  of  Scott,  and,  with  that  praetkal  and  aflaknt  gaM>«fll  «Ml 
belonged  to  his  nature,  he  had  already  dertwd  a  way  of  aiding  ■•.  A  vaably 
periodical,  he  went  on  to  inform  me,  waa  aboat  to  be  aet  vp  la  Bdlnbargb, 
supported  by  the  most  respectable  taleata,  and  amply  fomiaMd  wllb  aO  tba 
necessary  information.  The  appointment  of  the  editor,  for  wMflb  aapla 
funds  were  provided,  would  be  fire  hundred  pounds  sterliog  a  yaar.  wtUi  tba 
reasonable  prospect  of  further  advantages.  This  situation,  beng  appanBtlr 
at  his  disposal,  he  frankly  offered  to  me.  The  work,  however,  ba  indaMlas, 
was  to  have  somewhat  of  a  political  bearing,  and  he  eipreaaed  an  apprfbiB* 
sion  that  the  tone  it  was  desired  to  adopt  might  not  suit  me.  "  Vet  I  riak 
the  question,"  added  he,  "  because  I  know  no  man  so  wall  qoallAad  for  Ikb 
important  task,  and  perhaps  because  it  will  necessarily  bring  jom  to  JUIm- 
burgh.  If  my  proposal  does  not  suit,  yon  need  only  keep  tba  aiattar  aaent, 
and  there  is  no  harm  done.  '  And  for  my  love  I  pray  yon  wrong  ■•  net.' 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  think  it  could  be  made  to  suit  yoo,  lat  aa  know  an 
soon  as  possible,  addressing  Castle-street,  Edinburgh." 

In  a  postscript,  written  from  Edinburgh,  he  adds,  "  I  am  joat  floaaa  htn, 
and  have  glanced  over  the  Sketch  Book.  It  is  positively  baaatifU,  aod  !•• 
creases  my  desire  to  crimp  you,  if  it  be  possible.  Some  dUBenMaa  tWn 
always  are  in  managing  such  a  matter,  especially  at  tba  o«taat|  b«t  «•  wfll 
obviate  them  as  much  as  we  possibly  can." 

The  following  is  from  an  imperfect  draught  of  my  reply,  wbicb 
some  modifications  in  the  copy  sent. 

"  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am  gratified  by  your  letter.     I  bad 
to  feel  as  if  I  had  taken  an  unwarranUble  liberty ;  but,  somebow  or  u. 

there  is  a  genial  sunshine  about  you  that  warms  every  creeping  tbing  

heart  and  confidence.     Your  literary  proposal  both  surpriaea  and  flattan  mt, 
as  it  evinces  a  much  higher  opinion  of  my  talent*  tlian  I  have  myaetf.** 

I  then  went  on  to  explain  that  I  found  myself  peculiarly  onlittad  for  Uw 
situation  offered  to  me,  not  merely  by  my  political  opinions,  bat  by  tiM  very 
constitution  and  habite  of  my  mind.  ' "  My  whole  course  of  life,"  I  obawred, 
"  has  been  desultory,  and  I  am  unfitted  for  any  periodically  recurring  t«*k, 
or  any  stipulated  labour  of  body  or  mind.  I  have  no  command  of  my 
talents,  such  as  they  are,  and  have  to  watch  the  varyings  of  my  mind  aa  I 
would  those  of  a  weathercock.   Practice  and  training  may  bring  me  i 
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rule ;  but  at  present  I  am  as  uwless  for  regular  service  as  one  of  mj  own 
country  Indians,  or  a  Don  Cossack. 

"  I  must,  therefore,  keep  on  prettj  much  as  I  have  begun  ;  writing  when 
I  can,  not  when  I  would.  I  shall  occasionally  shift  my  residence,  and  write 
whatever  is  suggested  by  objects  before  me,  or  whatever  rises  in  my  imagi- 
nation  ;  and  hope  to  write  better  and  more  copiously  by-and-by. 

"  I  am  playing  the  egotist,  but  I  know  no  better  way  of  answering  your 
proposal  than  by  showing  what  a  very  good-for-nothing  kind  of  being  I  am. 
Should  Mr.  Constable  feel  inclined  to  make  a  bargain  for  the  wares  I  have  on 
hand,  he  will  encourage  me  to  further  enterprise ;  aud  it  will  be  something 
like  trading  with  a  gipsy  for  the  fruits  of  his  prowlings,  who  may  at  one  time 
have  nothing  but  a  wooden  bowl  to  offer,  and  at  another  time  a  silver  tankard." 

In  reply,  Scott  expressed  regret,  but  not  surprise,  at  my  declining  what 
might  have  proved  a  troublesome  duty.  He  then  recurred  to  the  original 
subject  of  our  correspondence  ;  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  various  terms  upon 
which  arrangements  were  made  between  authors  and  booksellers,  that  I  might 
take  my  choice  ;  expressing  the  most  encoaraging  confidence  of  the  success  of 
my  work,  and  of  previous  works  which  I  had  produced  in  America.  "  I  did 
no  more,"  added  he,  "  than  open  the  trenches  with  Constable ;  but  I  am 
sure  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  to  him,  you  will  find  him  disposed 
to  treat  your  overtures  with  every  degree  of  attention.  Or,  if  you  think  it 
of  consequence,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  me,  I  shall  be  in  London  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  and  whatever  my  experience  can  command  is  most 
heartily  at  your  command.  But  I  can  add  little  to  what  I  have  said  above, 
except  my  earnest  recommendation  to  Constable  to  enter  into  the  negotia- 
tion."* 

Before  the  receipt  of  this  most  obliging  letter,  however,  I  had  determined 
to  look  to  no  leading  bookseller  for  a  launch,  but  to  throw  my  work  before 
the  public  at  my  own  risk,  and  let  it  sink  or  swim  according  to  its  merits.  I 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  Scott,  and  soon  received  a  reply : 

"  I  observe  with  pleasure  that  you  are  going  to  come  forth  in  Britain.  It 
is  certainly  not  the  very  best  way  to  publish  on  one's  own  accompt ;  for  the 
booksellers  set  their  face  against  the  circulation  of  such  works  as  do  not  pay  an 
amazing  toll  to  themselves.  But  they  have  lost  the  art  of  altogether  damming 
up  the  road  in  such  cases  between  the  author  and  the  public,  which  they  were 
once  able  to  do  as  effectually  as  Diabolus  in  John  Banyan's  Holy  War 
closed  up  the  windows  of  my  Lord  Understanding's  mansion.  I  am  sure  of 
one  thing,  that  you  have  only  to  be  known  to  the  British  public  to  be  adn>ired 
by  them,  and  I  would  not  say  so  unlers  I  really  was  of  that  opinion. 

"  If  you  ever  see  a  witty  but  rather  local  publication  called  Blackwood's 
Bdinburgh  Magazine,  you  will  find  some  notice  of  your  works  in  the  last 
number :  the  author  is  a  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  have  introduced  you  in 

*  I  ctnnot  avoid  lubjoininK  in  a  note  a  ittcceeding  parsfpapb  of  Scott'a  letter,  wbidh, 
though  it  doo  not  relate  to  the  main  lubject  of  our  correipondence,  wa*  too  cbaracteriatie 
to  be  omitted.  Some  time  preriouil;  I  had  lent  Mim  Hopbia  Scott  tmall  duodecimo 
American  edition*  of  her  fatber'i  poemn  publiibed  in  Edinburgh  in  quarto  volumei ; 
ihowing  the  "  nigromaney  "  of  the  American  pre»»,  by  which  a  quart  of  wine  i«  conjured 
into  a  pint  bottle.  Scott  obaenrei : — "  In  my  hurry,  I  bare  not  thanked  you  in  Sophia's 
name  lor  the  kmd  attention  which  fumiahed  her  with  the  American  volumea.  I  am  not 
quite  lure  lean  add  my  own,  aince  you  have  made  her  acquainted  with  much  more  of 
papa'*  folly  than  ihe  would  ever  otherwiae  have  learned  ;  for  I  bad  taken  (pecial  care  they 
abould  never  *ce  any  of  those  thing*  during  their  earlier  years.  I  think  I  told  you  that 
Walter  i*  iweeping  the  firmament  with  a  feather  like  a  maypole,  and  indenting  the  pave- 
ment with  a  sword  like  a  icythc — in  other  word*,  he  baa  become  a  whiakered  huiiar  in  the 
IBlh  dragoon*." 
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your  literary  capacity.  His  name  ia  Lockhart,  a  youni^  man  of  tott  voU' 
siderable  talent,  and  who  will  80on  be  intimately  conDected  with  any  nallf. 
My  faithful  friend  Knickerbocker  it  to  be  next  wamiiwd  aad  UlMtralad. 
Constable  was  extremely  willing  to  enter  into  BCiBiMtwmoB  9t  •  ttmty  for 
your  works,  but  I  foresee  will  be  still  more  so  vbM 

Toar  name  it  up,  and  may  fo 

From  Toledo  to  Madnd. 

And  that  will  soon  be  the  case.     I  trwt  to  b«  fai  LoadoB  »bo«t  Um 


middle  of  the  month,  and  promise  myself  great  { 
you  by  the  hand." 

The  first  volume  of  the  Sketch  Book  was  put  to  prta  ia  Loadhm  M  I  had 
resolved,  at  my  own  risk,  by  a  bookseller  unkoown  to  finn.  mmI  wMmmI  v*r 
of  the  usual  arts  by  which  a  work  ia  tnuapatod  farto  Borteo.  MH  toSM  atten 
tion  had  been  called  to  it  by  the  eztnets  wfaiek  bad  prtvioMly  nniWfri  i 
the  Literary  Gazette,  and  by  the  kind  word  spokea  by  tlM  odlMr  of  th 
periodical,  and  it  was  getting  into  fair  circnlatioo,  wbea  mj  wortkf  bocltMll' 
failed  before  the  first  month  was  over,  and  the  sale  wae  iatorrmlii. 

At  this  juncture  Scott  arrived  in  London.  I  called  to  hki  far  Mo,  M  I 
was  sticking  in  the  mire,  and,  more  propitious  than  Heraalei,  hi  pat  m  ovn 
shoolder  to  the  wheel.  Through  his  favourable  reprcMalattoWt  Martsy  «M 
quickly  induced  to  undertake  the  future  publication  of  the  work  whUk  bo  bad 
previously  declined.  A  further  edition  of  the  first  ▼olame  waa  (track  off.  Mid 
the  second  volume  was  put  to  press,  and  from  that  time  Marray  beeaao  mj 
publisher,  conducting  himself  in  all  his  dealings  with  that  fair,  opM,  sad 
liberal  spirit  which  had  obtained  for  him  the  well-merited  appeUatioo  of  tbo 
Prince  of  Booksellers. 

Thus,  under  the  kind  and  cordial  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I  begaa  aij 
literary  career  in  Europe ;  and  I  feel  that  I  am  but  discharging,  in  a  trifliag 
degree,  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  that  golden- hearted  aaa  ia 
acknowledging  my  obligations  to  him.— But  who  of  bis  literary  coataa- 
poraries  ever  applied  to  him  for  aid  or  counsel  tluit  did  ^  tliririeaoa  Um 
most  prompt,  generous,  and  effectual  assistance  ? 

W.  I. 

Sunnyiide,  1848. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  ACCOUNT  OP  HIMSELF. 

I  am  of  this  mind  with  Homer,  thmt  m  the  toule  that  crept  out  of  her  thcl  waa  tamed 
rftaoons  in(o  •  toad,  and  tberebf  was  forced  to  make  a  stoole  to  tit  on  ;  so  the  traveller  that 
■tragleth  from  hit  owne  eoantry  is  in  a  short  time  transformed  into  so  monstrous  a  shape, 
that  he  is  fame  to  alter  his  mansion  with  his  manners,  and  to  live  where  he  can,  not  where 
he  would. — Lilt's  KoracBs. 

I  WAS  always  fond  of  visiting  new  scenes,  and  ob.serving  strange 
characters  and  manners.  Even  when  a  mere  child  I  began  my 
travels,  and  made  many  tours  of  discovery  into  foreign  parts  and 
unknown  regions  of  my  native  city,  to  the  frequent  alarm  of  my 
parents,  and  the  emolument  of  the  town-crier.  As  I  grew  into 
boyhood,  I  extended  the  range  of  my  observations.  My  holiday 
afternoons  were  spent  in  rambles  about  the  surrounding  country. 
I  made  myself  familiar  with  all  its  places  famous  in  history  or 
fable.  I  knew  every  spot  where  a  murder  or  robbery  had  beeu 
committed,  or  a  ghost  seen.  I  visited  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  added  greatly  to  my  stock  of  knowledge  by  noting  their 
habits  and  customs,  and  conversing  with  their  sages  and  great 
men.  I  even  journeyed  one  long  summer's  day  to  the  summit  of 
the  most  distant  hill,  whence  I  stretched  my  eye  over  many  a 
mile  of  terra  incognita^  and  was  astonished  to  find  how  vast  a 
globe  I  inhabited. 

This  rambling  propensity  strengthened  with  my  years.  Books 
of  voyages  and  travels  became  my  passion,  and  in  devouring 
their  contents  I  neglected  ^he  regular  exercises  of  the  school. 
How  wistfully  would  I  wander  about  the  pier-heads  in  fine 
weather,  and  watch  the  parting  ships  bound  to  distant  climes — 
with  what  longing  eyes  would  I  gaze  after  their  lessening  sails, 
and  waft  my.self  in  imagination  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ! 

Further  reading  and  thinking,  though  they  brought  this  vague 
inclination  into  more  rea.sonablc  bounds,  only  served  to  make  it 
more  decided.  I  visited  various  parts  of  my  own  country;  and 
had  I  been  merely  a  lover  of  fine  scenery,  I  should  have  felt  little 
desire  to  seek  elsewhere  its  gratification  ;  for  on  no  country  have 
the  charms  of  Nature  been  more  prodigally  lavished.  Her  mighty 
lakes,  like  oceans  of  liquid  silver ;  her  mountains,  with  their 
bright  aerial  tints ;  her  valleys,  teeming  with  wild  fertility  ;  her 
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tremendous  cataracts,  thundering  in  their  solitodet ;  bar  bMUK^ 
less  plains,  waving  with  spontaneous  verdure;  her  bnMwl  deii 
rivers,  rolling  in  solemn  silence  to  the  ocean ;  ber  limeUeM  foreiU, 
where  vegetation  puta  forth  all  its  magnifioeaoe ;  b«r  akiM,  kinJ- 
ling  with  the  magic  of  summer  clouds  and  glorioos  suiiahine  ;— 
no,  never  need  an  American  look  beyond  bis  own  flonnUjf  fur  ihe 
sublime  and  beautiful  of  natural  sceuery. 

But  Europe  held  forth  the  charms  of  storied  and  poeUaU  y- 
sociation.     There  were  to  be  seen  the  maiterpveoM  uf  taitUm 
refinements  of  highly-cultivated  society,  the  tjoaint  peeultarttiee 
of  ancient  and  local   custom.     My  native  ouuotrv  wa»  full  of 
youthful  promise :  Europe  was  rich  in  the  accaamJaied  tmetme 
of  age.     lier  very  ruins  told  the  history  of  timet  gone  bj,  and 
every  mouldering  stone  was  a  chronicle.    1  loDged  to  wmndwr  OTer 
the  scenes  of  renowned  achievement — to  tread^  as  it  werei  IB  tbo 
footsteps  of  antiquity — to  loiter  about  the  ruined  castle— to  med' 
tate  on  the  falling  tower — to  escape,  in  short,  from  tbe  oominoi 
place  realities  of  the  present,  and  loee  myself  among  the  ahadov 
grandeurs  of  the  past. 

I  had,  beside  all  this,  an  earnest  desire  to  eee  tbe  great  men  of 
the  earth.  We  have,  it  is  true,  oor  great  men  in  Amariea :  not 
a  city  but  has  an  ample  share  of  them.  I  bare  mingled  MBOBg 
them  in  my  time,  and  been  almost  withered  by  tbe  ebade  into 
which  they  cast  me ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  baleful  to  a  eniall 
man  as  the  shade  of  a  great  one,  particularly  tbe  great  man  of 
the  city.  But  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  great  men  <^  Enn^ : 
for  I  had  read  in  the  works  of  various  philosophers,  tbat  all  aii 
mals  degenerated  in  America,  and  man  among  tbe  number.  A 
great  man  of  Europe,  thought  I,  must  therefore  be  as  superior  to 
a  great  man  of  America  as  a  peak  of  the  Alps  to  a  highland  of 
the  Hudson ;  and  in  this  idea  I  was  confirmed,  by  obeeoiog  the 
comparative  importance  and  swelling  magnitude  of  many  Englieb 
travellers  among  us,  who,  I  was  assured,  were  very  little  people 
in  their  own  country.  I  will  visit  this  land  of  wonders,  tboogl 
I,  and  see  the  gigantic  race  from  which  I  am  degenerated. 

It  has  been  either  my  good  or  evil  lot  to  have  my  roving  paa- 
sion  gratified.  I  have  wandered  through  ditlerent  couniriea,  and 
witnessed  many  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  life.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  studied  them  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher ;  but  rather 
with  tbe  sauntering  gaze  with  which  humble  lovers  of  the  pi< 
turesque  stroll  from  the  window  of  one  print-shop  to  anothei  , 
caught,  sometimes  by  the  delineations  of  beauty,  sometimet  by 
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the  distortions  of  caricature,  and  sometimes  by  the  loveliness  of 
landscape.  As  JtJ^ihe  fashion  for  modern  tourists  to  travel 
^^jicil  iu  Hand,  and.  bring  borne  their  portfolios  filled  with 
^ketches,  I  am  disposed  to  get  up  a  few  for  the  entertainment 
of. nay  friends.  When,  however,  I  look  over  the  bints  and  rae- 
morandums  I  have  taken  down  for  the  purpose,  my  heart  almost 
fails  me  at  finding  how  my  idle  humour  has  led  me  aside  for  the 
great  objects  studied  by  every  regular  traveller  who  would  make 
a  book.  I  fear  I  shall  give  equal  disappointment  with  an  un- 
lucky landscape  painter  who  had  travelled  on  the  continent,  but, 
following  the  bent  of  his  vagrant  inclination,  had  sketched  in 
nooks,  and  comers,  and  by-places.  His  sketch-book  was  accord- 
ingly crowded  with  cottages,  and  landscapes,  and  obscure  ruins ; 
but  he  hatl  neglected  to  paint  St.  Peter's  or  the  Coliseum,  the 
cascade  of  Temi  or  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  had  not  a  single 
glacier  or  volcano  in  his  whole  collection. 

THE  VOYAGE. 

Ship*,  ihip*.  I  will  deaerie  70* 

Amid*t  the  main  ; 
1  will  come  and  fry  you, 
What  yoa  are  protecting. 
And  projecting, 

Woat'i  your  end  and  aim. 
Om  goes  abroad  for  mercbaodiie  and  trading. 
Another  ttay*  to  keep  bis  country  from  inva<ling, 
A  third  it  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealthy  lading. 
Halloo  I  my  fancie,  whither  wilt  thou  go  7— Old  Poem. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe  the  long  voyage  he  has  to  make 
is  an  excellent  preparative.  The  temporary  absence  of  worldly 
scenes  and  employments  produces  a  state  of  mind  peculiarly  fitted 
to  receive  new  and  vivid  impressions.  The  vast  space  of  waters 
that  separates  the  hemispheres  is  like  a  blank  page  in  existence. 
There  is  no  gradual  transition  by  which,  as  in  Europe,  the  fea- 
tures and  population  of  one  country  blend  almost  imperceptibly 
with  those  of  another.  From  the  moment  you  lose  sight  of  the 
land  you  have  left,  all  is  vacancy  until  you  step  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  are  launched  at  once  into  the  bustle  and  novelties  of 
another  world. 

In  travelling  by  Jand,  there  is  a  continuity  of  scene,  and  a 
connected  succession  of  persons  and  incidents,  that  carry  on  the 
story  of  life,  and  lessen  the  efl!"ect  of  absence  and  separation. 
We  drag,  it  is  true,  "  a  lengthening  chain  "  at  each  remove  of 
our  pilgrimage ;  but  the  chain  is  unbroken  :  we  can  trace  it  back 
link  by  link,  and  we  feel  that  the  last  still  grapples  us  to  homo. 

b2 
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But  a  wide  sea  voyage  scrcrs  as  at  once.  It  nialcM  xu  eOMeioM 
of  being  cast  loose  from  the  secure  anchorage  of  settled  Hfc,  MkI 
sent  adrift  upon  a  doubtful  world.  It  interposes  a  gnlf,  not  merely 
imaginary,  but  real,  between  ns  and  our  homes — ft  golf  soblect  to 
tempest,  and  fear,  and  uncertainty,  rendering  distance  pftipttblcii 
and  return  precarious. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  myself.  As  I  saw  the  laal  bla« 
line  of  my  native  land  fade  away  like  a  cloud  in  the  hortson,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  closed  one  volume  of  the  world  and  its  contentS| 
and  had  time  for  meditation  before  I  opened  another.  That  land, 
too,  now  vanishing  from  my  view,  which  contained  all  most  dear 
to  me  in  life — what  vicissitudes  might  occur  iu  it — what  changes 
might  take  place  in  me,  before  I  should  visit  it  again  !  Who  can 
tell,  when  he  sets  forth  to  wander,  whither  he  may  be  driren  bjr 
the  uncertain  currents  of  existence ;  or  when  he  may  retom ;  or 
whether  it  may  ever  be  his  lot  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood? 

I  said  that  at  sea  :dl  is  vacancy;  I  should  correct  the  expression. 
To  one  given  to  day-dreaming,  and  fond  of  losing  himself  in 
reveries,  a  sea  voyage  is  full  of  subjects  for  meditation  ;  hot  tban 
they  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep  and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend 
to  abstract  the  mind  from  worldly  themes.  I  delighted  to  loll  orer 
the  quarter-railing,  or  climb  to  the  main-top,  of  a  calm  day,  and 
muse  for  hours  together  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  a  summer  ssoa ; 
to  gaze  upon  the  piles  of  golden  clouds  just  peering  above  the 
horizon,  fancy  them  some  fairy  realms,  and  people  them  with  a 
creation  of  my  own  ;— to  watch  the  gentle  undulating  billows, 
rolling  their  silver  volumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on  those  happy  shoras. 

There  was  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and  awe  with 
which  I  looked  down,  from  my  giddy  height,  on  the  monsters  of 
the  deep  at  their  uncouth  gambols.  Shoals  of  porpoises  tumbling 
about  the  bow  of  the  ship  ;  the  grampus  slowly  heaving  his  ham 
form  above  the  surface ;  or  the  ravenous  shark,  darting,  like  a 
spectre,  through  the  blue  waters.  My  imagination  would  conjare 
up  all  that  I  had  heard  or  read  of  the  watery  world  beneath  me  • 
of  the  finny  herds  that  roam  its  fathomless  valleys  ;  of  the  shaped 
less  monsters  that  lurk  among  the  very  foundations  of  the  eartlT 
and  of  those  wild  phantasms  that  swell  the  tales  of  fishermen  an(i 
sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail,  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the  ocean 
would  be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation.     How  interesting 
this  fragment  of  a  world,  hastening  to  rejoin  the  great  mass  -  " 
existence!      What  a  glorious  monument  of  human  invention 
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which  has  in  a  manner  triumphed  over  wind  and  wave ;  has 
brought  the  ends  of  the  world  into  communion ;  has  established 
an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring  into  the  sterile  regions  of  the 
north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south ;  has  diffused  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  the  charities  of  cultivated  life  ;  and  has  thus 
bound  together  those  scattered  portions  of  the  human  race,  be- 
tween which  Nature  seemed  to  have  thrown  an  insurmountable 
barrier 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting  at  a 
distance.  At  sea  everything  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the 
surrounding  expanse  attracts  attention.  It  proved  to  be  the 
mast  of  a  ship  that  must  have  been  completely  wrecked,  for  there 
were  the  remains  of  handkerchiefs  by  which  some  of  the  crew  had 
fastened  themselves  to  this  spar,  to  prevent  their  being  washed 
off  by  the  waves.  There  was  no  trace  by  which  the  name  of  the 
ship  could  1)6  ascertained.  The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted 
about  for  many  montiis ;  clusters  of  shell-fish  haA  fastened  about 
it,  and  long  8ea-wee<ls  flaunted  at  its  sides.  But  where,  thought 
I,  are  the  crew  ?  Their  struggle  has  long  been  over — they  have 
gone  down  amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest — their  bones  lie 
whitening  among  the  caverns  of  the  deep.  Silence,  oblivion, 
like  the  waves,  have  closed  over  them,  and  no  one  can  tell  the 
story  of  their  end.  What  sighs  have  been  wafted  after  that 
ship !  what  prayers  offered  up  at  the  deserted  fireside  of  home  ! 
How  often  has  the  mistress,  the  wife,  the  mother,  pored  over  the 
daily  news  to  catch  some  casual  intelligence  of  this  rover  of  tho 
deep !  How  has  exj)«ctation  darkened  into  anxiety — anxiety  ■ 
into  dread — and  dread  into  despair!  Alas!  not  one  memento 
may  ever  return  for  lore  to  cherish.  All  that  may  ever  be 
known  is,  that  she  sailed  from  her  port  "  and  was  never  heard 
of  more  ! " 

The  eight  of .  this  wreck,  aa  tisual,  gave  rise  to  many  dismal 
anecdotes.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  evening,  when 
the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  fair,  began  to  look  wild 
and  threatening,  and  gave  indications  of  one  of  those  sudden 
storms  which  will  sometimes  break  in  ujwn  the  serenity  of  a 
summer  voyage.  As  we  sat  round  the  dull  light  of  a  lamp  in  the 
cabin,  that  made  the  gloom  more  ghastly,  every  one  had  his  tale  of 
shipwreck  and  di-saster.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  short 
one  related  by  the  captain. 

"As  I  was  once  sailing,"  said  he,  "in  a  fine  stout  ship  across 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  those  heavy  fogs  which 
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prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it  impoasible  for  tu  to  •«•  ,&r 

ahead  even  in  the  daytime,  but  at  night  the  weather  wo  » thick 

that  we  could  not  distinguish  any  object  at  twice  the  iMgOk  ©T 

the  ship.     I  kei)t  lights  at  the  luast-liead,  and  a  conttoDtwrntch 

forward  to  look  out  for  fishing  smacka,  which  are^  aeeailOllMd  to 

lie  at  anchor  on  the  banks.     The  wind  wa»  blowing  ft  MMeking 

breeze,  and  we  were  going  at  a  great  rate  through  the  water. 

Suddenly  the  watch  gave  the  alarm  of  *a  «ail  ahead  !' — it  waa 

scarcely  uttered  before  we  were  upon  her.     She  waa  a  ^mll 

schooner,  at  anchor,  with  her  broadside  towards  u«.     The  crew 

were  all  asleep,  and  had  neglected  to  hoist  a  light.   ^  We  vtrudc 

her  just  amid-ships.     The  force,  the  siw,  and  weight  of  oor 

vessel  bore  her  down  below  the  waves ;  we  paseed  orer  her  and 

■were  hurried  on  our  course.     As  the  crashing  wreck  wa«  tinkiog 

beneath  us,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  two  or  three  half-naked  wretohea 

rushing  from  her  cabin  ;  they  just  started  from  their  beds  to  he 

swallowed  shrieking  by  the  waves.     I  heard  their  drowning  ay 

mingling  with  the  wind.     The  blast  that  bore  it  to  onr  ears 

swept  us  out  of  all  further  hearing.     I  shall  never  forget  that 

cry !     It  was  some  time  before  we  could  put  the  ship  aboot,  die 

was  under  such  headway.     We  returned,  as  nearly  m  we  coald 

guess,  to  the  place  where  the  smack  had  anchored.     We  emiaed 

about  for  several  hours  in  the  dense  fog.     We  fired  signal-gnna, 

and  listened  if  we  might  hear  the  halloo  of  any  sarvivors ;  but  all 

was  silent — we  never  saw  or  heard  anything  of  them  more." 

I  confess  these  stories,  for  a  time,  put  an  end  to  all  my  fine 
fancies.  The  storm  increased  with  the  night.  The  sea  WM 
lashed  into  tremendous  confusion.  There  was  a  fearfbl  fallen 
^sound  of  rushing  waves  and  broken  surges.  Deep  called  onto 
deep.  At  times  the  black  volume  of  clouds  overhead  seemed 
rent  asunder  by  flashes  of  lightning,  which  quivered  along  the 
foaming  billows,  and  made  the  succeeding  darkness  doably 
terrible.  The  thunders  bellowed  over  the  wild  waste  of  waters, 
and  were  echoed  and  prolonged  by  the  mountain  waves.  As  I 
saw  the  ship  staggering  and  plunging  among  these  roaring 
caverns,  it  seemed  miraculous  that  she  regained  her  balance,  or 
preserved  her  buoyancy.  Her  yards  would  dip  into  the  water; 
her  bow  was  almost  buried  beneath  the  waves.  Sometimes  an 
impending  surge  appeared  ready  to  overwhelm  her,  and  nothing 
but  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  helm  preserved  her  from  ,the 
shock. 

When  I  retired  to  my  cabin,  the  awful  scene  still  followed  me. 
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The  whistling  of  the  -wind  through  the  rigging  sounded  like 
funereal  wailings.  The  creaking  of  the  masts,  the  straining  and 
groaning  of  bulk-heads,  as  the  ship  laboured  in  the  weltering 
aea,  were  frightful.  As  I  heard  the  waves  rushing  along  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  and  roaring  in  my  very  ear,  it  seemed  as  if 
Death  were  raging  round  this  floating  prison,  seeking  for  his 
prey ;  the  mere  starting  of  a  nail,  the  yawning  of  a  seam,  might 
give  him  entiunce. 

A  fine  day,  however,  with  a  tranquil  sea  and  favouring  breeze, 
soon  put  all  these  dismal  reflections  to  fliglit.  It  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  gladdening  influence  of  fine  weather  and  fair  wind  at 
sea.  When  the  ship  is  decked  out  in  all  her  canvas,  every  sail 
swelled,  and  careering  gaily  over  the  curling  waves,  how  lofty, 
how  gallant  she  appears — how  she  seems  to  lord  it  over  the  deep! 

I  might  fill  a  volume  with  the  reveries  of  a  sea  voyage,  for 
with  me  it  is  almost  a  continual  reverie — but  it  is  time  to  get  to 
shore. 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  when  the  thrilling  cry  of  "  land !" 
was  given  from  the  mast-head.  None  but  those  who  have 
experienced  it  can  form  an  idea  of  the  delicious  throng  of  sensa- 
tions which  rush  into  an  American's  bosom  when  he  first  comes 
in  sight  of  Europe.  There  is  a  volume  of  associations  with  the 
very  name.  It  is  the  land  of  promise,  teeming  with  everything 
of  which  his  childhood  has  heard,  or  on  which  his  studious  years 
have  pondered. 

From  that  time  until  the  moment  of  arrival  it  was  all  feverish 
excitement.  The  ships  of  war  that  prowled  like  guardian  giants 
along  the  coast ;  the  headlands  of  Ireland  stretching  out  into  the 
Channel ;  the  Welsh  mountains  towering  into  the  clouds ;  all 
were  objects  of  intense  interest.  As  we  sailed  up  the  Mersey,  I 
reconnoitred  the  shores  with  a  telescope.  My  eye  dwelt  with 
delight  on  neat  cottages,  with  their  trim  shrubberies  and  green 
grass-plots.  I  saw  the  mouldering  ruin  of  an  abbey  overrun  with 
ivy,  and  the  taper  spire  of  a  village  church  rising  from  the  brow 
of  a  neighbouring  hill — all  were  characteristic  of  England. 

The  tide  and  wind  were  so  favourable  that  the  ship  was 
enabled  to  come  at  once  to  the  pier.  It  was  thronged  with 
people ;  some,  idle  lookers-on — others,  eager  expectants  of  friends 
or  relatives.  I  could  distinguish  the  merchant  to  whom  the  ship 
was  consigned,  I  knew  him  by  his  calculating  brow  and  restless 
air.  His  hands  were  thrust  into  his  pockets ;  he  was  whistling 
thoughtfully,  and  walking  to  and  fro,  a  small  space  having  been 
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accorded  him  by  the  crowd  in  deference  to  bi«  tempomrf  im- 
jyortance.  There  were  repeated  cheorings  and  nlatJUioDS  inter- 
changed between  tlie  shore  and  the  ship,  u  friend*  happened  te 
recognize  each  other.     I  jMirticularly  noticed  one  young 


of  humble  dress,  but  interesting  demeanoar.  She  wm  lemhif 
forward  from  among  the  crowd  ;  her  eve  hurried  over  Um  >UpM 
it  neared  the  shore,  to  catch  some  wishcd^fur  conntenaaee.  Bbe 
seemed  disappointed  and  agitated ;  when  I  heard  a  fiunt  roiee 
call  her  name.  It  was  from  a  poor  sailor  who  had  been  ill  a)l 
the  voyage,  and  had  excited  the  sympathy  of  everyone  on  bowd. 
When  the  weather  was  fine,  his  meaematee  bad  spread  a  nattmi 
for  him  on  deck  in  the  shade,  bat  of  late  bia  illnees  bad  to 
increased,  that  he  had  taken  to  his  hammock,  and  only  breathed 
a  wish  that  he  might  see  his  wife  before  be  died,  lie  bad  been 
helped  on  deck  as  we  came  up  tlte  river,  and  was  now  leaning 
a^inst  the  shrouds,  with  a  countenance  bo  wasted,  so  pale,  n 
ghastly,  that  it  was  no  wonder  even  the  eye  of  affection  did  d<' 
recognize  him.  But,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  her  eye  darted  on 
his  features ;  it  read  at  once  a  whole  volome  of  sorrow ;  abe 
clasped  her  hands,  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  aud  stood  wringing 
them  in  silent  agony. 

All  now  was  hurry  and  bustle.     The  meetings  of  acqnaintaneea 
— the  greetings  of  friends — the  consultations  of  men  of  bosina*. 
I  alone   was  solitary  and  idle.     I  had   no  friend  to  meet,  n 
cheering  to  receive.     I  stepped  upon  the  land  of  my  fore&tbeth, 
but  felt  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  hind. 
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In  the  senrice  of  mmnkind  to  b« 

A  Kuardian  foi  below ;  itill  to  employ 

'J'he  mind'i  brave  ardour  in  heroic  aim*. 

Such  aa  may  raUe  ui  o'er  toe  frorellinf  ktrd, 

And  make  us  ibine  for  ever— that  ia  life. — Thomson. 

One  of  the  first  places  to  which  a  stranger  is  taken  in  Liverpool 
is  the  AthenjBum.  It  is  established  on  a  liberal  and  judicious 
plan  ;  it  contains  a  good  library  and  spacious  reading-room,  an<l 
is  the  great  literary  resort  of  the  place.  Go  there  at  what  hou: 
you  may,  you  are  sure  to  find  it  filled  with  grave-looking  pei 
sonages  deeply  absorbed  in  the  study  of  newspapers. 

As  I  was  once  visiting  this  haunt  of  the  learned,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  person  just  entering  the  room,  lie  was  ad- 
vanced in  life,  tall,  and  of  a  form  that  might  once  have  been 
commanding,  but  it  was  a  little  bowed  by  time— perhaps  by  car. 
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He  had  a  noble  Roman  style  of  countenance  ;  a  head  that  would 
have  pleased  a  painter ;  and  though  some  slight  furrows  on  his 
brow  showed  that  wasting  thought  had  been  busy  there,  yet  hia 
eye  still  beamed  with  the  fire  of  a  poetic  soul.  There  was  some- 
thing in  hia  whole  appearance  that  indicated  a  being  of  a  different 
order  from  the  bustling  race  around  him. 

I  inquired  his  name,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  Roscoe.  I 
drew  back  with  an  involuntary  feeling  of  veneration.  This,  then, 
was  an  author  of  celebrity  ;  this  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
voices  have  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  with  whose 
minds  I  have  communed  even  in  the  solitudes  of  America. 
Accustomed,  as  we  are  in  our  country,  to  know  European 
writers  only  by  their  works,  we  cannot  conceive  of  them,  as 
of  other  men,  engrossed  by  trivial  or  sordid  pursuits,  and  jostling 
with  the  crowd  of  common  minds  in  the  dusty  paths  of  life. 
They  pass  before  our  imaginations  like  superior  beings,  radiant 
with  the  emanations  of  their  genius,  and  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
literary  glory. 

To  find,  therefore,  the  elegant  historian  of  the  Medici  mingling 
among  the  busy  sons  of  traffic,  at  first  shocked  uiy  poetical  ideas; 
but  it  is  from  the  very  circumstances  and  situation  in  which  he 
has  been  placed,  that  Mr.  Roscoe  derives  his  highest  claims  to 
admiration.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  some  minds  seem 
almost  to  create  themselves,  springing  up  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, and  working  their  solitary  but  irresistible  way  through  a 
thousand  obstacles.  Nature  seems  to  delight  in  disappointing  the 
assiduities  of  art,  with  which  it  would  rear  legitimate  dulness  to 
maturity  ;  and  to  glory  in  the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  her 
chance  productions.  She  scatters  the  seeds  of  genius  to  the 
winds,  and  th«»ugh  some  may  perish  among  the  stony  places  of 
the  world,  and  some  be  choked  by  the  thorns  and  brambles  of 
early  adversity,  yet  others  will  now  and  then  strike  root  even  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rock,  struggle  bravely  up  into  sunshine,  and 
spread  over  their  sterile  birthplace  all  the  beauties  of  vegetation. 

Such  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Roscoe.  Bom  in  a  place 
apparently  ungenial  to  the  growth  of  literary  talent ;  in  the  very 
market-place  of  trade ;  without  fortune,  family  connections,  or 
patronage  ;  self-prompted,  self-sustained,  and  almost  self-taught, 
he  has  conquered  every  obstacle,  achieved  his  way  to  eminence, 
and,  having  become  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  nation,  has 
turned  the  whole  force  of  his  talents  and  influence  to  advance  and 
embellish  his  native  town. 
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Indeed,  it  is  this  last  trait  in  his  character  which  hi  iui 

the  greatest  interest  in  my  eyes,  and  induced  mo  jm:  to 

point  him  out  to  my  countrymen.  Eminent  an  are  his  litrrary 
merits,  he  is  but  one  among  the  many  distinguifthiHl  author*  of 
this  intellectual  nation.  They,  however,  ingencral,  live  but  for 
their  own  fame,  or  their  own  pleasures.  Their  t.rWnf..  history 
presents  no  lesson  to  the  world,  or,  perlm|>8,  a  In  one  of 

human  frailty  and  inconsistency.  At  best,  they  urv-  {>ruoe  to 
steal  away  from  the  bustle  and  commonplace  of  biMT  existaDM ; 
to  indulge  in  the  selfishness  of  lettcre«i  caae ;  ana  to  nrtA  in 
scenes  of  mental,  but  exclusive  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Roscoe,  on  the  contrary,  has  claimed  none  of  the  aeeorded 
privileges  of  talent.  He  has  shut  himself  op  in  no  g»nlen  of 
thought,  no  clysium  of  fancy  ;  but  has  gone  forth  into  the  high- 
ways and  thoroughfares  of  life ;  he  has  planted  bowers  by  th/b 
way-side,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  aojournerf 
and  has  opened  pure  fountains,  where  the  labouring  man  may 
turn  aside  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  drink  of  the 
living  streams  of  knowledge.  There  is  a  "daily  beauty  in  his' 
life,"  on  which  mankind  may  meditate  and  grow  better.  It 
exhibits  no  lofty  and  almost  useless,  because  inimitable,  example 
of  excellence ;  but  presents  a  picture  of  active,  yet  simple  and 
iraitable  virtues,  which  are  within  every  man  s  reach,  but  which, 
unfortunately,  are  not  exercised  by  many,  or  this  world  wonld  \m 
a  paradise. 

But  his  private  life  is  peculiarly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  our  young  and  busy  country,  where  literature  and  tbo 
elegant  arts  must  grow  up  side  by  side  with  the  coarter  plants  of 
daily  necessity ;  and  must  depend  for  their  culture,  not  on  the 
exclusive  devotion  of  time  and  wealth,  nor  the  quickening  rayi 
of  titled  patronage,  but  on  hours  and  seasons  snatched  from  too 
pursuit  of  woridly  interests,  by  intelligent  and  public-spirit'- ' 
individuals. 

Pie  has  shown  how  much  may  be  done  for  a  place  in  boon  ol 
leisure  by  one  master  spirit,  and  how  completely  it  can  give  ita 
own  impress  to  Surrounding  objects.  Like  his  own  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  on  whom  he  seems  to  have  fixed  his  eye  as  on  a  puro 
model  of  antiquity,  he  has  interwoven  the  history  of  his  life  with 
the  history  of  his  native  town,  and  has  made  the  foundations  of 
its  fame  the  monuments  of  his  virtues.  Wherever  you  go  in 
Liverpool,  you  perceive  traces  of  his  footsteps  in  all  that  is  elegant 
and  liberal.     He  found  the  tide  of  wealth  flowing  merely  in  the 
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channels  of  traffic  ;  he  has  diverted  from  it  invigorating  rills  to 
refresh  the  garden  of  literature.  By  his  own  example  and  con- 
stant exertions,  he  has  eflected  that  union  of  commerce  and  the 
intellectual  pursuits,  so  eloquently  recommended  in  one  of  his 
latest  writings  ;*  and  has  practically  proved  how  beautifully  they 
may  be  brought  to  harmonize,  and  to  benefit  each  other.  The 
noble  institutions  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes,  which  reflect 
such  credit  on  Liverpool,  an«l  are  giving  such  an  impulse  to  the 
public  mind,  have  mostly  been  originated,  and  have  all  been 
effectively  promoted,  by  Mr.  Roscoe ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
rapidly  increasing  opulence  and  magnitude  of  that  town,  which 
promises  to  vie  in  commercial  importance  with  the  metropolis,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  in  awakening  an  ambition  of  mental 
improvement  among  its  inhabitants,  he  has  effected  a  great  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  British  literature. 

In  America,  we  know  Mr.  Roscoe  only  as  the  author — in 
Liverpool  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  banker ;  and  I  was  told  of  his 
having  been  unfortunate  in  business.  I  could  not  pity  him,  as  I 
heard  some  rich  men  do.  I  considered  him  far  above  the  reach 
of  my  pity.  Those  who  live  only  for  the  world,  and  in  the 
world,  may  be  cast  down  by  the  frowns  of  adversity ;  but  a  man 
like  Roscoe  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  reverses  of  fortune. 
They  do  but  drive  him  in  upon  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  ; 
to  the  superior  society  of  his  own  thoughts ;  which  the  best  of 
men  are  apt  sometimes  to  neglect,  and  to  roam  abroad  in  search 
of  less  worthy  associates.  He  is  independent  of  the  world  around 
him.  He  lives  with  antiquity  and  posterity  ;  with  antiquity,  in 
the  sweet  communion  of  studious  retirement ;  and  with  posterity, 
in  the  generous  aspirings  after  future  renown.  The  solitude  of 
such  a  mind  is  its  state  of  highest  enjoyment.  It  is  then  visited 
by  those  elevated  meditations  which  are  the  proper  aliment  of 
noble  souls,  and  are,  like  manna,  sent  from  heaven,  in  the  wilder- 
nesa  of  this  world. 

While  my  feelings  were  yet  alive  on  the  subject,  it  was  my 
fortune  to  light  on  further  traces  of  Mr.  Roscoe.  I  was  riding 
out  with  a  gentleman,  to  view  the  environs  of  Liverpool,  when 
he  turned  off,  through  a  gate,  into' some  ornamented  grounds. 
After  riding  a  short  distance,  we  came  to  a  spacious  mansion  of 
freestone,  built  in  the  Grecian  style.  It  was  not  in  tlie  purest 
taste,  yet  it  had  an  air  of  elegance,  and  the  situation  was  delight- 
ful.    A  fine  lawn  sloped  away  from  it,  studded  with  clumps  of 

*  Addreaa  on  the  opening  of  the  Lirerpool  Institution. 
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trees,  so  disposed  aa  to  break  a  soft  fertile  country  into  a  rarictj 
of  landscapes.  The  Mersey  was  seen  winding  a  broa*!  quiet  •heel 
of  water  throu^'h  an  expanse  of  green  roeadow-land ;  while  the 
Welsh  niounUiins,  blended  with  cloads,  and  melting  into  distance, 
bordered  the  horizon.  , 

This  was  Roscoe's  favonrita  residence  during  the  daji  of  hia 
prosperity.  It  had  been  the  aeat  of  elegant  bospiUlitj  and  lite- 
rary retirement  The  house  was  now  silent  and  deaerted.  I 
saw  the  windows  of  the  study,  which  looked  out  upon  the  eoft 
scenery  I  have  mentioned.  The  windows  were  cloeed— -the 
library  was  gone.  Two  or  three  ill-favoured  beings  were  loiter- 
ing about  the  place,  whom  my  fancy  pictured  into  retainers  of 
the  law.  It  was  like  visiting  some  claitsic  fountain,  that  had 
once  welled  its  pure  waters  in  a  sacred  shade,  but  finding  it  dry 
and  dusty,  with  the  lizard  and  the  toad  broo«ling  orcr  the  rimt- 
tered  marbles. 

I  inquired  after  the  fate  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  library,  which  had 
consisted  of  scarce  and  foreign  books,  from  many  of  whieh  he 
had  drawn  the  materials  for  bis  Itailian  histories.  It  had  passed 
under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  and  was  dispersed  about 
the  country.  The  good  people  of  the  vicinity  thronged  like 
wreckers  to  get  some  part  of  the  noble  vessel  that  had  beeD 
driven  on  shore.  Did  such  a  scene  admit  of  ludicrous  aMO- 
ciations,  we  might  imagine  something  whimsical  in  this  straoge 
irruption  in  the  regions  of  learning.  Pigmies  rummaging  toe 
armoury  of  a  giant,  and  contending  for  the  possession  of  weapons 
which  they  could  not  wield.  We  might  picture  to  ourselros 
some  knot  of  speculators,  debating  with  calculating  brow  over  the 
quaint  binding  and  illuminated  margin  of  an  obsolete  author;  of 
the  air  of  intense,  but  baffled  sagacity,  with  which  some  snocessfnl 
purchaser  attempted  to  dive  into  the  black-letter  bargain  he  had 
secured. 

It  is  a  beautiful  incident  in  the  story  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  misfor- 
tunes, and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  studious  mind, 
that  the  parting  with  his  books  seems  to  have  touched  upon  his 
tenderest  feelings,  and  to  have  been  the  only  circumstance  that 
could  provoke  the  notice  of  his  muse.  The  scholar  only  knows 
how  dear  these  silent,  yet  eloquent,  companions  of  pure  thoughts 
and  innocent  hours  become  in  the  seasons  of  adversity.  When 
all  that  is  worldly  turns  to  dross  around  us,  these  only  retain 
their  steady  value.  When  friends  grow  cold,  and  the  converse 
of  intimates  languishes  into   vapid   civility  and   commonplace, 
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tlipsfl  only  continue  the  unaltered  countenance  of  happier  days, 
and  cheer  us  with  that  true  friendship  which  never  deceived  hope, 
nor  deserted  sorrow. 

I  do  not  wish  to  censure ;  but  surely,  if  the  people  of  Liver- 
pool had  been  properly  sensible  of  what  was  due  to  Mr.  Roscoe 
and  themselves,  his  library  never  would  have  been  sold.  Good 
worldly  reasons  may,  doubtless,  be  given  for  the  circumstance, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  combat  with  others  that  might  seem 
merely  fanciful ;  but  it  certainly  appears  to  me  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  seldom  occurs,  of  cheering  a  noble  mind  struggling 
under  misfortunes,  by  one  of  the  most  delicate,  but  most  expres- 
sive tokens  of  public  sympathy.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
estimate  a  man  of  genius  properly  who  is  daily  before  our  eyes. 
He  becomes  mingled  and  confounded  with  other  men.  His  great 
qualities  lose  their  novelty ;  we  become  too  familiar  with  the 
common  materials  which  form  the  basis  even  of  the  loftiest  cha- 
ra<cter.  Some  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  townsmen  may  regard  him  merely 
as  a  man  of  business  ;  others  as  a  politician  ;  all  find  him  engaged 
like  themselves  in  ordinary  occupations,  and  surpassed,  perhaps, 
by  themselves  on  some  points  of  worldly  wisdom.  Even  that 
amiable  and  unostentatious  simplicity  of  character  which  gives 
the  nameless  grace  to  real  excellence,  may  caiise  him  to  be  under- 
valued by  some  coarse  minds,  who  do  not  know  that  true  worth 
is  always  void  of  glare  and  pretension.  But  the  man  of  letters 
who  speaks  of  Liverpool,  speaks  of  it  as  the  residence  of  Roscoe. 
The  intelligent  traveller  who  visits  it  inquires  where  Roscoe  is  to 
be  seen.  He  is  the  literary  landmark  of  the  place,  indicating  its 
existence  to  the  distant  scholar.  He  is,  like  Pompey's  column  at 
Alexandria,  towering  alone  in  classic  dignity. 


The  following  sonnet,  addressed  by  Mr.  Roscoe  to  his  books 
on  parting  with  them,  is  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article. 
If  anything  can  add  effect  to  the  pure  feeling  and  elevated 
thought  here  displayed,  it  is  the  conviction  that  the  whole  is 
no  effusion  of  fancy,  but  a  faithful  transcript  from  the  writer's 
heart : — 

TO  MY  BOOKS. 

Ai  one  who,  destined  from  hi*  friendi  to  pirt, 

Regrem  h<s  lots,  but  hopes  again  erewhile 

To  thare  their  conver«e  and  enjoy  their  imile, 
And  tempera  aa  he  may  affliction's  dart ; 
Thus,  loved  associates,  chiefs  of  elder  art, 

Tcarhrrs  of  wisdom,  who  could  once  beguile 

My  tedious  hours,  and  lighten  efery  toil, 
I  now  resign  you ;  nor  with  faintiog  heart; 
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For  pus  •  few  ihort  yean,  r-  >•—  —  '"'"'•' 
And  hmppier  leasoni  m  '  unfoM, 

And  all  your  Mcrr.i  »lo»«  i 

When,  freed  from  earth,  un.i.ii.ir..  .;.  ,«.*«r». 
Mind  ihall  with  mind  direct  eomaiaBMa  Ml 
Aod  kindred  apuiu  meet  U  pMt  ■• 
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The  treuarM  of  tb«  deep  ■!•  aot  m 

At  are  the  concckl'd  eomforu  of  •  wulu 

Looked  up  ia  womMi'i  ion.    I  aetml  Um 

Of  bleMinm,  wbM  I  eo««  b«t  mm  lk«  I 

What  a  delieiom  bnuk  MMniafi  mm4a  fottk  .  . 

The  Tiolet  bti't  aot  •mtun.  MioBLrroR. 

I  BATE  often  bad  occasion  to  remark  the  fortitudo  with  which 
women  sustain  the  most  overwhelming  revcn»oi  of  fortune. 
Those  disasters  which  break  down  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and 
prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of 
the  softer  sex,  and  gire  such  intrepiditj  and  eloration  to  their 
cliaracter,  that  at  times  it  approachea  to  sublimity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  touching  than  to  behold  a  aoft  and  tender  female, 
who  had  been  all  weakness  and  dependenoe,  and  alire  to 
every  trivial  roughness,  while  treading  the  proeperous  paths  of 
life,  suddenly  rising  in  mental  force,  to  be  the  comforter  and 
support  of  her  husband  under  misfortune,  and  abiding,  witl- 
unshrinking  fimmess,  the  bitterest  blasts  of  adrersity. 

As  the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its  graoefol  foliage 
about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will,  when 
the  hardy  plant  is  rifted  by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  ronnd  it 
with  its  caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs ; 
so  is  it  beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  woman,'  who 
is  the  mere  dependent  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  hm|>ier 
hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten  with  snoden 
calamity;  winding  herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  bis 
nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  drooping  bead,  and  binding  np 
the  broken  heart 

I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had  around  him  a 
blooming  family,  knit  together  in  the  strongest  affection.  "  I 
can  wish  you  no  better  lot,"  said  he,  with  enthusiasm,  **  than 
to  have  a  wife  and  children.  If  you  are  prosperous,  there 
they  are  to  share  your  prosperity ;  if  otherwise,  there  they  are 
to  comfort  you."  And,  indeed,  I  have  observed  that  a 
married  man  falling  into  misfortune  is  more  apt  to  retrieve 
his  situation  in  the  world  than  a  single  one ;  partly  because 
lie  is  more  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  necessities  of  the 
helpless  and  beloved    beings    who   depend    upon  him  for   sub- 
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sfstence ;  but  chiefly  because  his  spirits  are  soothed  and 
relieved  by  domestic  endearments,  and  his  self- respect  kept 
alive  by  finding,  that  though  all  abroad  is  darkness  and 
humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a  little  world  of  love  at  home,  of 
which  he  is  the  monarch.  Whereas  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run 
to  waste  and  self-neglect ;  to  fancy  himself  lonely  and  abandoned, 
and  his  heart  to  fall  to  ruin  like  some  deserted  mansion,  for  want 
of  an  inhabitant. 

These  observations  call  to  mind  a  little  domestic  story,  of  which 
I  was  once  a  witness.  My  intimate  friend,  Leslie,  had  married 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  fashionable  life.  She  had,  it  is  true,  no  fortune,  but 
that  of  my  friend  was  ample  ;  and  he  delighted  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  indulging  her  in  every  elegant  pursuit,  and  administering 
to  those  delicate  tastes  and  fancies  that  spread  a  kind  of  witchery 
about  tlie  sex. — "  Her  Life,"  said  he,  "  shall  be  like  a  fairy  tale." 

The  very  diflference  in  their  characters  produced  an  harmonious 
combination :  he  was  of  a  romantic  and  somewhat  serious  cast ; 
she  was  all  life  and  gladness.  I  have  often  noticed  the  mute 
rapture  with  which  he  would  gaze  upon  her  in  company,  of  which 
her  sprightly  powers  made  her  the  delight;  and  how,  in  the 
midst  of  applause,  her  eye  would  still  turn  to  him,  as  if  there 
alone  she  sought  favour  and  acceptance.  When  leaning  on  his 
arm,  her  slender  form  contrasted  finely  with  his  tall  manly 
person.  The  fond  confiiling  air  with  which  she  looked  up  to  him 
seemed  to  call  forth  a  flush  of  triumphant  pride  and  cherishing 
tenderness,  as  if  he  doted  on  his  lovely  burden  for  its  very  help- 
lessness. Never  did  a  couple  set  forward  on  the  flowery  path 
of  early  and  well-suited  marriage  with  a  fairer  prospect  of  felicity. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  my  friend,  however,  to  have  embarked 
his  property  in  large  speculations ;  and  he  had  not  been  married 
many  months,  when,  by  a  succession  of  sudden  disasters,  it  was 
swept  from  him,  and  he  found  himself  reduced  almost  to  penury. 
For  a  time  he  kept  his  situation  to  himself,  and  went  about  with 
a  haggard  countenance  and  a  breaking  heart.  His  life  was  but  a 
protracted  agony  ;  and  what  rendered  it  more  insupportable  was 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  smile  in  the -presence  of  his  wife; 
for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  overwhelm  her  with  the  news. 
She  saw,  however,  with  the  quick  eyes  of  affection,  that  all  was 
not  well  with  him.  She  marked  his  altered  looks  and  stifled 
sighs,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  his  sickly  and  vapid  attempts 
at  cheerfulness.     She  tasked  all  her  sprightly  powers  and  tender 
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blandishments  to  win  him  back  to  happinem ;  bat  ibe  onljr  drore 
the  arrow  deeper  into  his  soul.  The  more  he  aiw  ommo  to  lore 
her,  the  more  torturing  was  the  thought  that  he  wm  toon  to  make 
her  wretched.  A  little  while,  thought  he,  and  the  •mile  will 
vanish  from  that  cheek — the  song  will  die  away  from  tboae  liiN 
— ^the  lustre  of  those  eyes  will  be  qaenche*!  with  •oirow— and  the 
happy  heart,  which  now  beats  lightly  in  that  boeom,  will  be 
weighed  down  like  mine,  by  the  cares  and  miseries  of  the  worid 

At  length  he  came  to  me  one  day,  and  rdated  his  whole  dtaa- 
tion  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  despair.  When  I  heard  him  tbroogb, 
I  inquired,  "  Does  your  wife  know  all  this?"  At  the  qmHion 
he  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  ** For  God's  sake!"  eried  beii 
"  if  you  have  any  pity  on  me,  don't  mention  my  wife ;  it  b  the 
thought  of  her  that  drives  me  almost  to  roadnees  t" 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  I.  **  She  mast  know  it  aoooer  or  bUcr 
you  cannot  keep  it  long  from  her,  and  the  intolligenoe  may  break 
upon  her  in  a  more  startling  manner  than  if  imparted  by  Toar- 
self ;  for  the  accents  of  those  we  lore  soften  the  harshest  tidings. 
Besides,  you  are  depriving  yourself  of  the  comforts  of  her  sym- 
pathy ;  and  not  merely  that,  but  also  endangering  the  only  bond 
that  can  keep  hearts  together — an  nnreserred  community  of 
thought  and  feeling.  She  will  soon  perceive  that  something  i« 
secretly  preying  upon  your  mind ;  and  true  love  will  not  brook 
reserve ;  it  feels  undervalued  and  outraged  when  even  the  sorrows 
of  those  it  loves  are  concealed  from  it." 

"  Oh,  but,  my  friend !  to  think  what  a  blow  I  am  to  give  to 
all  her  future  prospects — how  I  am  to  strike  her  very  eonl  to  the 
earth,  by  telling  her  that  her  husband  is  a  beggar  ;  that  she  ia  to 
forego  all  the  elegancies  of  life — all  the  pleasures  of  society — to 
shrink  with  me  into  indigence  and  obscurity!  To  tell  her  that 
I  have  dragged  her  down  from  the  sphere  in  which  she  might 
have  continued  to  move  in  constant  brightness — the  light  of  erery 
eye,  the  admiration  of  every  heart ! — How  can  she  bear  poverty  ? 
she  has  been  brought  up  in  all  the  refinements  of  opulence.  How 
can  she  bear  neglect  ?  she  has  been  the  idol  of  society.  Oh  !  it 
will  break  her  heart — it  will  break  her  heart ! — " 

I  saw  his  grief  was  eloquent,  and  I  let  it  have  its  flow ;  f 
sorrow  relieves  itself  by  words.     When  his  paroxysm  had  sub- 
sided, and  he  had  relapsed  into  moody  silence,  I  resumed  the  sub- 
ject gently,  and  urged  him  to  break  his  situation  at  once  to  his 
wife.     He  shook  his  head  mournfully,  but  positively. 

"  But  how  are  you  to  keep  it  from  her  ?     It  is  neoenair  she 
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should  know  it,  that  you  may  take  the  steps  proper  to  the  alter- 
ation of  your  circumstauccs.     You  must  change  your  style  of 

livino^ nay,"  observing  a  pang  to  pass  across  his  countenance, 

"  don't  let  that  afflict  you.  I  am  sure  you  have  never  placed 
your  happiness  in  outward  show — you  have  yet  friends,  warm 
friends,  who  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  being  less 
splendidly  lodged  :  and  surely  it  does  not  require  a  palace  to  be 
happy  with  Mary " 

"  I  could  be  happy  with  her,"  cried  he,  convulsively,  "  in  a 
hovel  ! — I  could  go  down  with  her  into  poverty  and  the  dust ! — 
I  could — I  could — God  bless  her!  God  bless  her!"  cried  he, 
bursting   into  a  transport  of  grief  and  tenderness. 

"  And  believe  me,  my  friend,"  said  I,  stepping  up,  and  grasp- 
ing him  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  believe  me  she  can  be  the  same 
with  you.  Ay,  more  :  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride  and  triumph 
to  her — it  will  call  forth  all  the  latent  energies  and  fervent  sym- 
pathies of  her  nature;  for  she  will  rejoice  to  prove  that  she  loves 
you  for  yourself.  There  is  in  every  true  woman's  heart  a  spark 
of  heavenly  fire,  which  lies  dormant  in  the  broad  daylight  of 
prosperity ;  but  which  kindles  up,  and  beams  and  blazes  in  the 
dark  hour  of  adversity.  No  man  knows  what  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  is — no  man  knows  what  a  ministering  angel  she  is — until 
he  has  gone  with  her  through  the  fiery  trials  of  this  world." 

There  was  something  in  the  earnestness  of  my  manner,  and 
the  figurative  style  of  my  language,  that  caught  the  excited 
imagination  of  Leslie.  I  knew  the  auditor  I  ha<l  to  deal  with ; 
and  following  up  the  impression  I  had  made,  I  finished  by  per- 
suading him  to  go  home  and  unburden  his  sad  heart  to  his  wife. 

I  must  confess,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said,  I  felt  some 
little  solicitude  for  the  result.  Who  can  calculate  on  the  forti- 
tude of  one  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  round  of  pleasures? 
Her  gay  spirits  might  revolt  at  the  dark  downward  path  of  low 
humility  suddenly  pointed  out  before  her,'  and  might  cling  to  the 
sunny  regions  in  which  they  had  hitherto  revelled.  Besides,  ruin 
in  fashionable  life  is  accompanied  by  so  many  galling  mortifica- 
tions, to  which  in  other  ranks  it  is  a  stranger.  In  short,  I  could 
not  meet  Leslie  the  next  morning  without  trepidation.  He  had 
made  the  disclosure. 

"  And  how  did  she  bear  it  ?" 

"  Like  an  angel !  It  seemed  rather  to  be  a  relief  to  her  mind, 
for  she  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  asked  if  this  was  all 
that  had  lately  made  rao  unhappy.     But,  poor  girl,"  added  he, 
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*'  she  cannot  realize  the  change  we  mu8t  undergo.  Sht  Im  bo 
idea  of  poverty  but  in  tbe  abstract ;  she  ha*  only  read  of  it  b 
poetry,  where  it  is  allied  to  love.  She  feels  as  yet  no  privatioo ; 
she  suffers  no  loss  of  accustomed  conveuiences  nor  afaigaiideii 
When  we  conae  practically  to  experieoce  its  sordid  eaiea,  it* 
paltry  wants,  its  petty  humilJatioDS — then  will  be  Um  real  trial 

"  But,"  said  I,  '■'■  now  that  you  hare  got  over  the  •evereet  taek, 
that  of  breaking  it  to  her,  the  sooner  you  let  the  world  into  tkt 
secret  the  bettor.  The  disclosure  may  be  mortifying,  bat  the*  it 
is  a  single  misery,  and  soon  over;  whereas  you  otherwiaa  Mdfer 
it  in  anticipation  every  hour  in  tbe  day.  It  is  not  poror^  so 
much  as  pretence  that  harasses  a  ruined  man — the  atniggle 
between  a  proud  mind  and  an  empty  porse— tbe  kaepioy  np  a 
hollow  sliow  that  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  Hare  the  eoora^i* 
to  appear  poor,  and  you  disarm  poverty  of  its  sharpeet  ttiov 
On  this  point  I  found  Leslie  perfectly  prepared.  He  had  no  hL' 
pride  himself,  and  as  to  his  wife,  she  was  only  anxioM  to  OODlbnii 
to  their  altered  fortunes. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  called  upon  nie  in  the  evening' 
had  disposed  of  his  dwelling-house,  and  taken  a  ■mall  oottacc 
the  country,  a  few  miles  from  town.     He  bad  been  bttsied  all  d;i 
in  sending  out  furniture.     The  new  establishment  required  f« 
articles,  and  those  of  the  simplest  kind.     All  the  splendid  fnrti 
ture  of  his  late  residence  bad  been  sold,  excepting  bis  wife's  liar 
That,  he  said,  was  too  closely  associated  with  tbe  idea  of  ben>«  i 
it  belonged  to  the  little  story  of  their  loves ;    for  some  of  t  i 
sweetest  moments  of  their  courtship  were  those  when  h"  1 
leaned  over  that  instrument  and  listened  to  tbe  nieltmg  t 
her  voice.     I  could  not  but  smile  at  this  instar"'-  '■'^  - 
gallantry  in  a  doting  husband. 

He  was  now  going  out  to  the  cottage,  where  bj«  wiie  naa  ueen 
all  day  superintending  its  arrangement.  My  feelings  had  beeone 
etrongly  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  family  story,  and,  as  it 
was  a  tine  evening,  I  offered  to  accompany  him. 

He  vvaa  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and,  as  he  walked 
out,  fell  into  a  fit  of  gloomy  musing. 

"  Poor  Mary !"  at  length  broke,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  from  bis  lipe. 

"And  what  of  her?"  asked  I;  "has  anything  happened  to 
her  ?  " 

"  What,"  said  he,  darting  an  impatient  glance,  *'  is  it  nothing 
to  be  reduced  to  this  paltry  situation— to  be  caged  in  a  miserable 
cottage— to  be  obliged  to  toil  almost  in  the  menial  coocema  of 
her  wretched  habitation  ?  " 
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"  Has  she  then  repined  at  the  change  ?  " 

"  Repined !  she  has  been  nothing  but  sweetness  and  good 
humour.  Indeed,  she  seems  in  better  spirits  than  I  have  ever 
known  her;  she  has  been  to  me  all  love,  and  tenderness,  and 
comfort  I" 

"  Admirable  girl !  "  exclaimed  I.  "  You  call  yourself  poor, 
my  friend  ;  you  never  were  so  rich — ^you  never  knew  the  bound- 
less treasures  of  excellence  you  possess  in  that  woman." 

*'  Oh !  but,  my  friend,  if  this  first  meeting  at  the  cottage  were 
over,  I  think  I  could  then  be  comfortable.  But  this  is  her  first 
day  of  real  experience  ;  she  has  been  introduced  into  an  humble 
dwelling — she  has  been  employed  all  day  in  arranging  its  miser- 
able equipments — she  has  for  the  first  time  known  tlie  fatigues 
of  domestic  employment — she  has  for  the  first  time  looked  round 
her  on  a  home  destitute  of  everything  elegant — almost  of  every- 
thing convenient ;  and  may  now  be  sitting  down,  exhausted  and 
spiritless,  brooding  over  a  prospect  of  future  poverty." 

There  was  a  degree  of  probability  in  this  picture  that  I  could 
not  gainsay,  so  we  walked  on  in  silence. 

After  turning  from  the  main  road  up  a  narrow  lane,  so  thickly 
shaded  with  forest  trees  as  to  give  it  a  complete  air  of  seclusion, 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage.  It  was  humble  enough  in  its 
appearance  for  the  most  pastoral  poet,  and  yet  it  had  a  pleasing 
rural  look.  A  wild  vine  had  overrun  one  end  with  a  profusion 
of  foliage;  a  few  trees  threw  their  branches  gracefully  over  it; 
and  I  observed  several  pots  of  fiowers  tastefully  disposed  about 
the  door,  and  on  the  grass-plot  in  front.  A  small  wicket  gate 
opened  upon  a  foot-path  that  wound  through  some  shrubbery  to 
the  door.  Just  as  we  approached,  we  heard  the  sound  of  music— ^ 
Leslie  grasped  my  arm  ;  we  paused  and  listened.  It  was  Mary's 
voice  singing,  in  a  style  of  the  most  touching  simplicity,  a  little 
air  of  which  her  husband  was  peculiarly  fond. 

I  felt  Leslie's  hand  tremble  on  my  arm.  He  stepped  forward 
to  hear  more  distinctly.  His  step  made  a  noise  on  the  gravel 
walk.  A  bright  beautiful  face  glanced  out  at  the  window  and 
vanished — a  light  footstep  was  heard — and  Mary  came  tripping 
forth  to  meet  us ;  she  was  in  a  pretty  rural  dress  of  white,  a 
few  wild  flowers  were  twisted  in  her  fine  hair,  a  fresh  bloom  was 
on  her  cheek,  her  whole  countenance  beamed  with  smiles — I  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  lovely. 

"  My  dear  George,"  cried  she,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  ! 
I  have  been  watching  and  watching  for  you,  and  running  down 

c  2 
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the  lane  Jind  loolviuff  ont  for  you.  I've  vet  out  a  tabic  under  A 
beautiful  tree  behind  the  cotta<^,  and  I've  l)een  g^thmmg  «NM 
of  the  most  delicious  atrawberries,  for  I  know  jroa  are  food  ol 
them — and  we  have  such  excellent  cream — and  ererjtbiD^  M  M 
sweet  and  still  here — Oh  !"  said  she,  putting  her  arm  wttkia  kU, 
and  looking  up  brightly  in  his  face,  "Oh,  we  «haU  be  to  bappj!" 
Poor  Leslie  was  overcome.  He  caught  her  to  bis  bewmi  he 
folded  his  arras  round  her — he  kissed  her  again  and  acain— 4m 
could  not  speak,  but  the  tears  gusbe<l  into  hix  eyea,  and  he  baa 
often  a.s.«ured  me  that  though  the  world  baa  ainee  gone  ptmptr- 
ously  with  him,  and  his  life  has  indeed  bora  a  bappT  ona^  jtl 
never  has  he  experienced  a  moment  of  more  ex^ainla  Mitily* 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 

[The  following  Tale  vu  found  Mnnng  the  papm  of  the  Ulr  DMiM  KaMnlMAw.  M 
old  gentleman  of  New  York,  who  waa  rerr  nirio<i>  in  the  DtUck  VifUmif  •#  lk«  fPWtaat, 
and  the  mannen  of  the  de«reiidanu  from  it»  pninitive  tetilan.  Hla  UMaHtrf  tmmttttm, 
however,  did  not  lie  »»  much  amonfr  hookt  a«  amonir  men  ;  lor  Ik*  Unmt  ■(•  l*«MM*Mir 
scanty  on  his  favnurite  topic*.  wherea«  he  found  the  old  bwglMra.  »»4  atUI  MM*  tkiir 
wivea,  rich  in  that  le|:endar7  lore  ao  inraluahlr  to  true  hbtofy.  WkMMVtr,  lk«ffftoft,  IM 
happened  upon  a  frenuine  Dutch  family,  aniifly  abut  op  t«  ha  U»  laofad  Ittmtmmt, 
under  a  spreading  nycamore,  he  looked  upon  it  >■  »  littU  elaapcd  TolaaM  ol  bUct  lattef, 
and  studied  it  with  the  zral  of  a  bouk-wonn. 

The  result  nf  all  these  reaearehes  waa  a  history  of  the  pmriiM*  Anting  iIm  rats*  «f  Ik* 
Dutch  EOTernors,  which  he  published  some  years  since.  There  have  b«Ml  vafiatM  afWMM 
as  to  the  literary  character  of  his  work.  and.  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  ■at  •  wMt  hHltf  ttmn 
it  should  he.  its  chief  merit  is  its  scrupulous  accuracy,  whiek  inJatd  vm  •  l<ttl«  ^M*** 
tioned  on  its  first  appearance,  but  ha*  since  been  completely  if  bU«>«d ;  Hd  It  !■  uam 
admitted  into  all  historical  collections  as  a  book  of  onaiMalkNiaM*  Mitkartty. 

The  old  gentleman  died  shortly  after  the  puhlieation  of  hi*  work,  and  MOV  Ikal  Im  la 
dead  and  gone,  it  cannot  do  much  harm  to  bis  memory  to  •ay.  that  his  tiaM  aiifkt  bar* 
been  much  better  employed  in  weifthtier  labours.  He,  howrrer,  was  apt  la  rUa  Ma  kabkv 
his  own  way ;  and  though  it  did  now  and  then  kick  up  the  dust  a  little  ia  Ilia  ayaa  mt  bla 
neighbours,  and  grieve  the  spirit  of  some  friends,  for  whom  ba  foil  tho  tmaat  deltraaca 
and  affection  ;  yet  his  errors  and  follies  are  remembered  "  iiiort  la  aarrMr  thaa  fak  aagar." 
and  it  begins  to  be  suspected  that  he  never  intended  to  injare  or  uffmrl.  a< 
his  memory  may  be  appreciated  by  critics,  it  is  still  held  dear  by  oMMf  folk  < 
opinion  is  well  worth  baring,  particularly  by  certain  hiitruit-bakers,  wbo  bar* 

as  to  imprint  his  likcnrss  on  'heir  new-year  cakes,  and  have  tbus  ^rea  bias  a^ 

immortality,  almost  equal  to  the  being  stamped  oa  a  Waterloo  mfilal  or  a  <|aMa  t 
farthing.] 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  : 

A   POSTnUMOtJS    WRITING    OP    DIEDRICIl    KMCKERBOCKBm. 

^  Py  Woden,  God  of  Saxons, 

From  whence  comes  Wensday.  that  i«  Wodeosdajr. 

Truth  is  a  thing  that  ever  I  will  keep 

Unto  thylke  day  in  which  I  creep  into 

My  sepulchre Cabtwbioht. 

Whoever  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson  must  remonber 
the  Kaatskill  mountains.  They  are  a  dismembered  branch  of  the 
great  Appalachian  family,  and  are  seen  away  to  the  wcet  of  the 
river,  swelling  up  to  a  noble  height,  and  lording  it  over  the  sor- 
rounding  country.      Every  change  of  season,  every  change  of 
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•weather,  indeed,  every  hour  of  tlie  day,  prodnces  some  change  in 
the  niagical  hues  and  shapes  of  these  mountains,  and  tliey  are 
regarded  by  all  the  good  wives,  far  and  near,  as  perfect  baro- 
meters. When  the  weather  is  fair  and  settled,  they  are  clothed 
in  blue  and  purple,  and  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the  clear 
evening  sky ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is 
cloudless,  they  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapours  about  their 
summits,  which,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  will  glow  and 
light  up  like  a  crown  of  glory. 

At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains,  the  voyager  may  have 
descried  the  light  smoke  curling  up  from  a  village,  whose  shingle- 
roofs  gleam  among  the  trees,  just  where  the  blue  tints  of  the  up- 
land melt  away  into  the  fresh  green  of  the  nearer  landscape.  It 
is  a  little  village,  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  some 
of  the  Dutch  colonists,  in  the  early  times  of  the  province,  just 
about  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  the  good  Peter  Stuyre- 
sant,  (may  he  rest  in  {)eace  !)  and  there  were  some  of  the  houses 
of  the  original  settlers  standing  within  a  few  years,  built  of  small 
yellow  bricks  brought  from  HoUaud,  having  latticed  windows  and 
gable  fronts,  surmounted  with  weathercocks. 

lu  that  same  village  and  in  one  of  these  very  houses  (which, 
to  tell  the  precise  truth,  was  sadly  time-worn  and  weather-beaten), 
there  lived  many  years  since,  while  the  country  was  yet  a  pro- 
vince of  Great  Britain,  a  simple  good-natured  fellow,  of  the 
name  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  lie  was  a  descendant  of  the  Van 
Winkles  who  figured  so  gallantly  in  the  chivalrous  days  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Christina. 
lie  inherited,  however,  but  little  of  the  martial  character  of  his 
ancestors.  I  have  observed  that  he  was  a  simple  good-natured 
man ;  he  was,  moreover,  a  kind  neighbour,  and  an  obedient  hen- 
pecked husband.  Indeed,  to  the  latter  circumstance  might  be 
owing  that  meekness  of  spirit  which  gained  him  such  universa 
popularity  ;  for  those  men  are  most  apt  to  be  obsequious  and  con- 
ciliating abroad,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  shrews  at  home. 
Their  tempers,  doubtless,  are  rendered  pliant  and  malleable  in  the 
fiery  furnace  of  domestic  tribulation,  and  a  curtain  lecture  is^vc^lh 
all  the  sermons  in  the  world  for  teaching  the  virtues  of  patience 
and  long-suffering.  A  termagant  wife  may,  therefore,  in  some 
respects,  be  considered  a  tolerable  blessing ;  and  if  so,  Rip  Van 
Winkle  was  thrice  blessed. 

Certain  it  is  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  among  all  the  goo<l 
wives  of  the  village,  who,  as  usual  with  the  amiable  sex,  took  his 
part  in  a!i  family  sfjuabblca ;  and  never  failed,  whenever  they 
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talked  those  matters  over  in  their  eveninff  eoampingt,  to  Uv  dl 
the  blame  on  Dame  Van  Winkle.  The  chiTdr«n  of  the  ▼••l^ 
too,  would  shout  with  joy  whenever  he  appnwcbed.  He  MMltd 
at  their  sports,  made  their  playthings,  taagbt  tbem  lO  ftjr  kH«i 
and  shoot  marbles,  and  told  tlicm  long  storiee  of  gboeli,  witebes, 
and  Indians.  Whenever  he  went  dodging  aboni  the  Tillage,  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  them,  hanging  on  hb  akirta, 
clambering  on  his  back,  and  playing  a  thoiuaod  tricks  on  him 
with  impunity ;  and  not  a  dog  would  bark  at  him  ibroughoot  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  great  error  in  Rip's  composition  wae  an  inaopMBble  avanion 
to  all  kinds  of  proStablo  labour.  It  could  not  be  mm  the  want  of 
assiduity  or  perseverance  ;  for  he  would  sit  on  a  wet  rock,  with 
a  rod  as  long  and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's  lanoe,  and  ida  all  day 
without  a  murmur,  even  though  he  should  not  be  eneonnged  bra 
single  nibble.  He  would  carry  a  fowling-piece  on  his  ahonlder 
for  hours  together,  trudging  through  woods  and  swamps,  and  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or  wild  pigeons. 
He  would  never  refuse  to  assist  a  neighbour  eren  in  the  rongheet 
toil,  and  was  a  foremost  man  at  all  country  frolics  for  busking 
Indian  corn,  or  building  stone  fences  ;  the  women  of  the  village, 
too,  used  to  employ  him  to  run  their  errands,  and  to  do  snch  little 
odd  jobs  as  their  less  obliging  husbands  would  not  do  for  then. 
In  a  word,  Rip  was  ready  to  attend  to  anybody's  business  but  his 
own  ;  but  as  to  doing  family  duty,  and  keeping  his  fiarm  in  ordr*- 
he  found  it  impossible. 

In  fact,  be  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  work  on  his  Cann  ;  it 
was  the  most  pestilent  little  piece  of  ground  in  the  whole  conntry ; 
everything  about  it  went  wrong,  and  would  go  wrong,  in  spite  of 
him.  His  fences  were  continually  falling  to  pieces;  his  cow 
would  either  go  astray,  or  get  among  the  cabbagee ;  weeds  were 
sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his  fields  than  an3rwhere  else ;  the  rain 
always  made  a  point  of  setting  in  just  as  he  bad  some  out-door 
work  to  do  ;  so  that  though  his  patrimonial  estate  had  dwindled 
away  under  his  management,  acre  by  acre,  until  there  was  little 
mere  left  than  a  mere  patch  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  yet  it 
was  the  worst  conditioned  farm  in  the  neighbourhood. 

His  children,  too,  were  as  ragged  and  wild  as  if  they  belonged 
to  nobody.  His  son  Rip,  an  urchin  begotten  in  his  own  likeness, 
promised  to  inherit  the  habits,  with  the  old  clothes  of  his  father. 
He  was  generally  seen  trooping  like  a  colt  at  his  mother's  heels, 
equipped  in  a  pair  of  his  father's  cast-off  galligaskins,  which  he 
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had  mucli  a<lo  to  hold  up  with  one  hand,  as  a  fine  lady  does  her 
train  in  bad  weather. 

Rip  Van  "Winkle,  however,  was  one  of  those  happy  mortals,  of 
foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions,  who  take  the  world  easy,  eat  white 
bread  or  brown,  whichever  can  be  got  with  least  thought  or  trouble, 
and  would  rather  starve  on  a  penny  than  work  for  a  pound. 
If  left  to  himself,  he  would  have  whistled  life  away  in  perfect 
contentment ;  but  his  wife  kept  continnally  dinning  in  his  ears 
about  his  idleness,  his  carelessness,  and  the  ruin  he  was  bringing 
on  his  family.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  her  tongue  was  inces- 
santly going,  and  everything  he  eaid  or  did  was  sure  to  produce 
a  torrent  of  household  eloquence.  Rip  had  but  one  way  of 
replying  to  all  lectures  of  the  kind,  and  that,  by  frequent  use,  had 
grown  into  a  habit.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head, 
cast  up  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  This,  however,  always  pro- 
voked a  fresh  volley  from  his  wife  ;  so  that  he  was  fain  to  draw 
off  his  forces,  and  take  to  the  outside  of  the  house — the  only  side, 
which,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a  hen-pecked  husband. 

Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf,  who  was  as 
much  hen-pecked  as  his  master  ;  for  Dame  Van  Winkle  regarded 
them  as  companions  in  idleness,  and  even  looked  upon  Wolf 
with  an  evil  eye,  as  the  cause  of  his  master's  going  so  often 
astray.  True  it  is,  in  all  points  of  spirit  befitting  an  honourable 
dog,  he  was  as  courageous  an  animal  as  ever  scoured  the  woods — 
but  what  courage  can  withstand  the  ever-during  and  all-besetting 
terrors  of  a  woman's  tongue  ?  The  moment  Wolf  entered  the 
house,  his  crest  fell,  his  tail  drooped  to  the  ground,  or  curled 
between  his  legs,  he  sneaked  about  with  a  gallows  air,  casting 
many  a  side-long  glance  at  Dame  Van  Winkle,  and  at  the  least 
flourish  of  a  broomstick  or  ladle,  he  would  fly  to  the  door  with 
yelping  precipitation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  as  years 
of  matrimony  rolled  on  ;  a  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age, 
and  a  sliarp  tongue  is  the  only  edged  tool  that  grows  keener  with 
constant  use.  For  a  long  while  he  used  to  console  himself,  when 
driven  from  home,  by  frequenting  a  kind  of  perpetual  club  of  the 
sages,  philosophers,  and  other  idle  personages  of  the  village; 
which  held  its  sessions  on  a  bench  before  a  small  inn,  designated 
by  a  rubicund  portrait  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Third.  Here 
■  they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade  through  a  long  lazy  summer's  day, 
talking  listlessly  over  village  gossip,  or  telling  endless  sleepy 
stories  about  nothing.     But  it   would   have   been   worth  any 
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statesman's  money  to  Lave  heard  the  profounil  diacoaBinnM  that 
sometimes  took  place,  wlieo  hy  rliutice  an  old  nownpaper  fill  iiit4> 
their  hands  from  some  passiug  traveller,  iluw  itolomnlv  they 
would  listen  to  the  contenta,  as  dnwled  out  by  Derrick  V»n 
Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  a  dapper  learned  little  nan,  wbo  vm 
not  to  be  daunted  by  the  most  gigaatio  word  in  tbe  diotaooMj ; 
and  how  sagely  they 'would  deliberate  npon  publie  eraote  ew> 
uionths  after  they  Lad  taken  place. 

The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completely  controlled  bj 
Nicholas  Yedder,  a  patriarch  of  the  village,  and  landlord  of  IM 
inn,  at  the  door  of  which  he  took  bia  seat  from  inoming  till  Digfal» 
just  moving  sufficiently  to  avoid  tbe  Mn  and  keep  in  tbe  ehade  of 
a  large  tree ;  so  that  the  neighbonra  eonld  tell  tbe  boor  bj  Ue 
movements  as  accurately  as  by  a  sondial.  It  is  true  he  was  lardr 
heard  to  speak,  but  smoked  his  pipe  incessantly.  Ub  adberrata, 
however  (for  every  great  man  has  his  adherents),  perfeetljr  aniar- 
stood  him,  and  knew  how  to  gather  his  opinions.  Whan  aar- 
thing  that  was  read  or  related  displeased  him,  lie  was  obaarrad  to 
smoke  his  pipe  vehemently,  and  to  send  forth  short,  fre^aant, 
and  angry  puffs,  but  when  pleased  be  would  inhale  the  sBMke 
slowly  and  tranquilly,  and  emit  it  in  light  and  placid  obuds ;  and 
sometimes,  taking  tLe  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  letting  tha 
fragrant  vapour  curl  about  Lis  nose,  would  gravely  nod  his  bead 
in  token  of  perfect  approbation. 

From  even  this  stronghold  the  unlucky  Rip  was  at  kngth 
routed  by  his  termagant  wife,  who  would  suddenly  break  in  apon 
the  tranquillity  of  the  assemblage  and  call  the  niembera  allto 
naught ;  nor  was  that  august  personage,  Nicholas  Yedder  himself, 
sacred  from  the  daring  tongue  of  this  terrible  virago,  who  charged 
him  outright  with  encouraging  her  husband  in  habits  of  idleneaa. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  despair;  and  his  onlj 
alternative,  to  escape  from  the  labour  of  the  farm  and  clamour  of 
his  wife,  was  to  take  gun  in  hand  and  stroll  away  into  the  woods. 
Here  he  would  sometimes  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and 
share  the  contents  of  his  wallet  with  AVolf,  with  whom  he  srm- 
paihized  as  a  fellow-sufferer  in  persecution.  "  Poor  Wolf,*^  be 
would  say,  "  thy  mistress  leads  thee  a  dog's  life  of  it ;  but  never 
mind,  my  lad,  whilst  I  live  thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend  to 
stand  by  thee  ! "  Wolf  would  wag  his  tail,  look  wistfully  in  hU 
mastery  face,  and  if  dogs  can  feel  pity,  I  verily  believe  he  re. 
procated  the  sentiment  with  all  his  heart. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind  on  a  fine  autumnal  day,  Rip  had 
unconscioi^sly  scrambled  to  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Kaat*- 
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kill  mountains.  Pie  was  after  his  favourite  sport  of  squirrel- 
shooting,  and  the  still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the 
reports  of  his  gun.  Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw  himself,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll,  covered  with  mountain  herbage, 
that  crowned  the  brow  of  a  precipice.  From  an  opening  between 
the  trees  he  could  overlook  all  the  lower  country  for  many  a  mile 
of  rich  woodland.  He  saw  at  a  distance  the  lordly  Hudson,  far, 
far  below  hira,  moving  on  its  silent  but  majestic  course,  with  the 
reflection  of  a  purple  cloud,  or  the  sail  of  a  lagging  bark,  here 
and  there  sleeping  on  its  glassy  bosom,  and  at  last  losing  itself  in 
the  blue  highlands. 

On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a  deep  mountain  glen, 
wild,  lonely,  and  shagged,  the  bottom  filled  with  fragments  from 
the  impending  clifls,  and  scarcely  lighted  by  the  reflected  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  For  some  time  Rip  lay  musing  on  this  scene ; 
evening  was  gradually  advancing  ;  the  mountains  began  to  throw 
their  long  blue  shallows  over  the  valleys ;  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  dark  long  before  he  could  reach  the  village,  and  he  heaved  a 
heavy  sigh  when  he  thought  of  encountering  the  terrors  of  Dame 
Van  VN'inkle. 

As  he  was  alx)ut  to  descend,  he  heard  a  voice  from  a  distance, 
hallooing,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  "  He  looked 
round,  but  could  see  nothing  but  a  crow  winging  its  solitary  flight 
across  the  mountain.  He  thought  his  fancy  must  have  deceived 
him,  and  turned  again  to  descend,  when  he  heard  the  same  cry 
ring  through  the  still  evening  air  ;  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  Rip  Van 
Winkle  !  " — at  the  same  time  Wolf  bristled  up  his  back,  and, 
giving  a  loud  growl,  skulked  to  his  master's  side,  looking  fearfully 
down  into  the  glen.  Rip  now  felt  a  vague  apj)rehension  stealing 
over  him ;  he  looked  anxiously  in  the  same  direction,  and  per- 
ceived a  strange  figure  slowly  toiling  up  the  rocks,  and  bending 
under  the  weight  of  something  he  carried  on  his  back.  He  was 
surprised  to  see  any  human  being  in  this  lonely  and  unfrequented 
place;  but  supposing  it  to  be  some  one  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
need  of  his  assistance,  he  hastened  down  to  yield  it. 

On  nearer  approach  he  was  still  more  surprised  at  the  singu- 
larity of  the  stranger's  appearance.  He  was  a  short,  square- 
bailt  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy  hair  and  a  grizzled  beard.  His 
dress  was  of  the  antique  Dutch  fashion — a  cloth  jerkin,  strapped 
rotmd  the  waist — several  pair  of  breeches,  the  outer  one  of  amjde 
volume,  decorated  with  rows  of  buttons  down  the  sides,  and 
bunches  at  the  knees.  He  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  stout  keg,  that 
seemed  full  of  liquor,  and  made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and 
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assist  bim  with  the  load.  Though  rather  shj  and  distriMllttl  of 
this  new  acquaintance.  Rip  complied  with  his  luaal  alacrity  ;  and 
mutually  relieving  each  other,  they  clanibcred  up  a  narrow  gaily, 
apparently  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  A«  Ui«j  aMMd*d« 
Hip  every  now  and  then  heard  long  rolling  peala,  like  diflaat 
thunder,  that  seenied  to  issue  out  of  a  deep  ravine,  or  ratlMr  daft, 
between  lofty  rocks,  toward  which  their  ragged  path  omdaetod. 
He  paused  for  an  instant,  but  supposing  it  to  be  the  nrallaring  of 
one  of  those  transient  thunder-showers  which  often  take  plaee  ia 
mountain  heights,  he  proceeded.  Passing  through  the  imrina, 
they  came  to  a  hollow,  like  a  small  amphitheatre,  •amnaded  bj 
perpendicular  precipices,  over  the  brinks  of  which  impendfaig  trees 
shot  their  branches,  so  that  yoa  only  caogbt  glimpeee  of  the  asore 
sky  and  the  bright  evening  doud.  Daring  the  whole  tioie  Rip 
and  his  companion  had  laboured  on  in  silence,  for  though  the 
former  marvelled  greatly  what  conld  bo  the  object  of  earrjiog  a 
keg  of  liquor  up  this  wild  mountain ;  yet  there  was  aofniethlM 
strange  and  incomprehensible  about  the  unknown,  that  ia^Nrea 
awe  and  checked  familiarity. 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  objects  of  wonder  pre- 
sented themselves.  On  a  level  spot  in  the  centre  was  acompanj  of 
odd-looking  personages  playing  at  nine-pins.  They  weredraaeed 
in  a  quaint  outlandish  fashion  ;  some  wore  short  doubleta,  others 
jerkins,  with  long  knives  in  their  belts,  and  most  of  them  had 
enormous  breeches,  of  similar  style  with  tliat  of  the  guide's. 
Their  visages,  too,  were  peculiar :  one  bad  a  large  bead,  broad 
face,  and  small  piggish  eyes ;  the  face  of  another  seemed  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  nose,  and  was  surmonnted  by  a  white  mgar-loaf 
hat,  set  off  with  a  little  red  cock's  taiL  They  all  had  beerds,  id 
various  shapes  and  colours.  There  was  one  who  seemed  to  be 
the  commander.  He  was  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  a  weather- 
beaten  countenance;  he  wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad  belt  and 
hanger,  high-crowned  hat  and  feather,  red  stockings,  and  high- 
heeled  shoes,  with  roses  in  them.  The  whole  group  leminded 
Rip  of  the  figures  in  an  old  Flemish  painting,  in  the  parioar  of 
Dominie  Van  Shaick,  the  village  parson,  and  which  had  been 
brought  over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  settlement. 

What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip  was,  that  though  theee 
folks  were  evidently  amusing  themselves,  yet  they  maintained 
the  gravest  faces,  the  most  mysterious  silence,  and  were,  withaJ, 
the  most  melancholy  party  of  pleasure  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
Nothing  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the  scene  but  the  noise  of  the 
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balls,  wliicb,  whenever  they  were  rolled,  echoed  along  the  moun- 
tains like  rumbling  peals  of  thunder. 

As  Kip  and  his  companion  approached  them,  they  suddenly 
desisted  from  their  play,  and  stared  at  him  with  such  fixed, 
statue-like  gaze,  and  such  strange,  uncouth,  lack-lustre  coun- 
tenances, that  his  heart  turned  within  him,  and  his  knees  smote 
together.  His  companion  now  emptied  the  contents  of  the  keg 
into  large  flagons,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  wait  upon  the 
company.  He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling ;  they  quafted 
the  liquor  in  profound  silence,  and  then  returned  to  their  game. 

By  degrees  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  subsided.  He  even 
ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  to  taste  the  beverage, 
which  he  found  had  much  of  the  flavour  of  excellent  Hollands. 
He  was  naturally  a  thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempted  to  repeat 
the  draught.  One  taste  provoked  another ;  and  he  reiterated 
bis  visits  to  the  flagon  so  often,  that  at  length  his  senses  were 
overpowered,  his  eyes  swam  in  his  head,  his  bead  gradually 
declined,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll  whence  he 
had  first  seen  the  old  man  of  the  glen.  He  rubljcd  his  eyes — it 
was  a  bright  sunny  morning.  The  birds  were  hopping  and  twit- 
tering among  the  bushes,  and  the  eagle  was  wheeling  aloft,  and 
breasting  the  pure  mountain  breeze.  "  Surely,"  thought  Rip, 
"  I  have  not  slept  here  all  night."  He  recalled  the  occurrences 
before  he  fell  asleep.  The  strange  man  with  a  keg  of  liquor — 
the  mountain  ravine — the  wild  retreat  among  the  rocks — the 
wo-begone  party  at  nine-pins — the  flagon — "  Oh  !  that  flagon  ! 
that  wicked  flagon  !  "  thought  Rip  ;  "  what  excuse  shall  I  make 
to  Dame  Van  Winkle  ? 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the  clean  well- 
oiled  fowling-piece,  he  found  an  old  firelock  lying  by  him,  the 
barrel  incrusted  with  rust,  the  lock  falling  ofl',  and  the  stock 
wormeaten.  He  now  suspected  that  the  grave  roysters  of  the 
mountain  had  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and,  having  dosed  him  with 
liquor,  had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf,  too,  had  disappeared, 
but  he  might  have  strayed  away  after  a  squirrel  or  partridge. 
He  whistled  after  him,  and  shouted  his  name,  but  all  in  vain ; 
the  echoes  repeated  his  whistle  and  shont,  but  no  dog  was  to 
be  seen. 

He  determined  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  last  evening's  gambol, 
and,  if  he  met  with  any  of  the  party,  to  demand  his  dog  and  gun. 
As  he  rose  to  walk,  he  found  himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  and 
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wanting  in  his  usual  activity.  "  These  mountain  IhhIs  do  not 
agree  with  me,"  thought  Rip ;  "  and  if  tliis  frolic  thuuld  lay  ro« 
up  with  a  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  I  shall  hare  »  bl«Med  time  with 
Dame  Van  Winkle."  With  some  ditticulty  be  got  down  into  tbo 
glen :  he  found  the  gully  up  which  ho  and  hi*  MOniMiion 
had  ascended  the  preceding  evening ;  but,  to  his  Mtonunnrat, 
a  mountain  stream  was  now  foaming  down  it — leaping  froa  rock 
to  rock,  and  filling  the  glen  with  babbling  niurmura.  He,  bow« 
ever,  made  shift  to  scramble  up  it«  sides,  working  his  toibouM 
way  through  thickets  of  birch,  saseafnu,  and  witoh-baael,  aad 
sometimes  tripped  up  or  entangled  by  the  wild  gmpe-riiMC  thai 
twisted  their  coils  or  tendrils  from  tree  to  tree,  and  q»raad  a  kind 
of  network  in  his  path. 

At  length  he  reached  to  where  the  rarine  bad  opflntd  tlUM^ 
the  cliffs  to  the  amphitheatre ;  but  no  traces  of  Mieh  flPtafalg 
remained.  The  rocks  presented  a  high  impenetrable  wall,  OtWt 
v/hich  the  torrent  came  tumbling  in  a  sheet  of  featherj  foam,  and 
fell  into  a  broad  deep  basin,  black  from  the  shadows  of  tlM 
surrounding  forest.  Here,  then,  poor  Rip  was  brought  to  a  stasd. 
He  again  called  and  whistled  after  his  dog ;  be  was  ooly  aneweired 
by  the  cawing  of  a  Bock  of  idle  crows,  sporting  high  in  air  about 
a  dry  tree  that  overhung  a  sunny  precipice  ;  and  who,  eecore  in 
their  elevation,  seemed  to  look  down  and  sooff  at  the  poor  mii'e 
])erplexities.  Wliat  was  to  be  done  ? — the  morning  was  pitTTWg 
away,  and  Rip  felt  famished  for  want  of  his  breakfast.  He 
grieved  to  give  up  his  dog  and  his  gun  ;  he  dreaded  to  meet  his 
wife  ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  starve  among  the  mountains.  He 
shook  his  head,  shouldered  the  rusty  firelock,  and,  with  a  heart 
full  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  turned  his  steps  homeward. 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  met  a  number  of  people,  but 
none  whom  he  knew,  which  somewhat  surprised  him,  for  he  had 
thought  himself  acquainted  with  every  one  in  the  country  ronnd. 
Their  dress,  too,  was  of  a  different  fashion  from  that  to  whidi  be 
was  accustomed.  They  all  stared  at  him  with  equal  marks  of 
surprise,  and,  whenever  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  him,  inrariably 
stroked  their  chins.  The  constant  recurrence  of  this  gesture 
induced  Rip,  involuntarily,  to  do  the  same — when,  to  his  asto- 
nishment, he  found  his  beard  had  grown  a  foot  long  ! 

He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.  A  troop  of 
strange  children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting  after  him,  and  pointing 
at  his  gray  beard.  The  dogs,  too,  not  one  of  which  he  recog- 
nized for  an  old  acquaintance,  barked  at  him  aa  bo  passed.  The 
very  village  was  altered;    it  was  larger  and   more   populous. 
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There  were  rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
those  wliich  had  been  his  familiar  haunts  had  disappeared. 
Strange  names  were  over  the  doors — strange  faces  at  the  win- 
dows— everything  was  strange.  His  mind  now  misgave  him  ;  he 
began  to  doubt  whether  both  he  and  the  world  around  him  were 
not  bewitched.  Surely  this  was  his  native  village,  which  he  had 
left  but  the  day  before.  There  stood  the  Kaatskill  mountains — 
there  ran  the  silver  Hudson  at  a  distance — there  was  every  hill, 
and  dale  precisely  as  it  had  always  been.  Rip  was  sorely  per- 
plexed. "  That  flagon  last  night,"  thought  he,  "  has  addled  my 
poor  head  sadly !  " 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found  the  way  to  his  own 
house,  which  he  approached  with  silent  awe,  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  the  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Van  "Winkle.  He 
found  the  house  gone  to  decay — the  roof  fallen  in,  the  windows 
shattered,  and  the  doors  off  the  hinges.  A  half-starved  dog  that 
looked  like  Wolf,  was  skulking  about  it.  Rip  called  him  by 
name,  but  the  cur  snarled,  showed  his  teeth,  and  passed  on.  This 
was  an  unkind  cut  indeed — "  My  very  dog,"  sighed  poor  Rip, 
"  has  forgotten  me  ! " 

He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth.  Dame  Van 
Winkle  had  always  kept  in  neat  order.  It  was  empty,  forlorn, 
and  apparently  abandoned.  The  desolateness  overcame  all  his 
connubial  fears — he  called  loudly  for  his  wife  and  children — the 
lonely  chambers  rang  for  a  moment  with  his  voice,  and  then  all 
again  was  silence. 

He  now  hurried  forth,  and  hastened  to  his  old  resort,  the  vil- 
lage inn — but  it  too  was  gone.  A  large  rickety  wooden  building 
stood  in  its  place,  with  great  gaping  windows,  some  of  them 
broken  and  mended  with  old  hats  and  petticoats,  and  over  the 
door  was  painted,  "The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jonathan  Doolittle." 
Instead  of  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter  the  quiet  little 
Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there  was  now  reared  a  tall  naked  pole,  with 
something  on  the  top  that  looked  like  a  red  nightcap,  and  from 
it  was  fluttering  a  flag,  on  which  was  a  singular  assemblage  of 
stars  and  stri[)es — all  this  was  strange  and  incomprehensible. 
He  recognized  on  the  sign,  however,  the  ruby  face  of  King 
George,  under  which  he  had  smoked  so  many  a  peaceful  pipe  ; 
but  even  this  was  singularly  metamorphosed.  The  red  coat  was 
changed  for  one  of  blue  and  buff,  a  sword  was  held  in  the  hand 
instead  of  a  sceptre,  the  head  was  decorated  with  a  cocked  hat, 
and  underneath  was  painted  in  large  characters.  General 
Washington. 
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There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folks  about  tiie  Jcor,  but 
that  Rip  recollected.  The  very  character  of  the  people  Memed 
changed.  There  was  a  busy,  bustling,  disputatious  tone  aboat  it, 
instead  of  the  accustomed  phlegm  and  drowsy  trenaaillity.  He 
looked  in  vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas  Vedder,  with  bis  broad  fiMe, 
double  chin,  and  fair  long  pipe,  uttering  clondfl  of  tohacoo  WBoke 
instead  of  idle  speeches;  or  Van  Dummel,  the  •ehoolniMter, 
doling  forth  the  contents  of  an  ancient  newspaper.  In  plaee  of 
these,  a  lean,  bilious-looking  fellow,  with  his  pockets  full  of  haiid> 
bills,  was  haranguing  vehemently  about  rights  of  citiien*— «leo- 
tions — members  of  congress — liberty — Bunker's  Hill — beroef  of 
seventy-six — and  other  words,  which  were  a  perfect  Babykmidi 
jargon  to  the  bewildered  Van  Wiokle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long  griuled  beard,  his  msty 
fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  and  an  anny  of  women  and 
children  at  his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  tarem 
politicians.  They  crowded  round  him,  eyeing  him  from  head  to 
foot  with  great  curiosity.  The  orator  bustled  up  to  him,  and, 
drawing  him  partly  aside,  inquired  **  on  which  side  he  roted  ?* 
Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity.  Another  short  but  busy  little 
fellow  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and,  rising  on  tiptoe,  inouircd  in 
his  ear,  "Whether  he  was  Federal  or  Democrat T  Kip  was 
equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  question  ;  when  a  knowing, 
self-important  old  gentleman,  in  a  sharp  cocked  hat,  made  hu 
way  through  the  crowd,  putting  them  to  the  right  and  left  with 
his  elbows  as  he  passed,  and  planting  himself  before  Van  WinUe, 
with  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  resting  on  his  cane,  his  keen  airet 
and  sharp  hat  penetrating,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  soul,  demanded 
in  an  austere  tone,  "  What  brought  him  to  the  election  with  a 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  his  heels,  and  whether  he 
meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  the  vilhige?"— "  AlasI  gentlemen," 
cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismayed,  "  1  am  a  poor  quiet  man,  a  native 
of  the  place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  king,  God  bless  him  !" 

Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  by-standers — "  A  tory ! 
a  tory !  a  spy  !  a  refugee  !  hustle  him  !  away  with  him  !"  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  self-important  man  in  the 
cocked  hat  restored  order;  and,  having  assumed  a  tenfold 
austerity  of  brow,  demanded  again  of  the  unknown  culprit,  what 
he  came  there  for,  and  whom  he  was  seeking?  The  poor  man 
humbly  assured  him  that  he  meant  no  harm,  but  merely  came 
there  in  search  of  some  of  his  neighbours,  who  used  to  keep 
about  the  tavern. 

"  Well— who  are  they  ?— name  them." 
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Rip  betliouglit  himself  a  moment,  and  inquired,  '*  Where's 
Nicholas  Vedder  ?  " 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  an  old  man  replied 
in  a  thin  piping  voice,  "  Nicholas  Vedder  !  why,  he  is  dead  and 
gone  these  eighteen  years !  There  was  a  wooden  tombstone  in 
the  churchyard  that  used  to  tell  all  about  him,  but  that's  rotten 
and  gone  too." 

"  Where's  Brom  Dutcher?" 

"Oh,  he  went  off  to  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
some  say  he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point — others 
say  he  was  drowned  in  a  squall  at  the  foot  of  Antony's  Nose.  I 
don't  know — he  never  came  back  again." 

"  Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster  ?" 

"  He  went  off  to  the  wars  too,  was  a  great  militia  general,  and 
is  now  in  Congress." 

Rip's  heart  died  away  at  hearing  of  these  sad  changes  in  his 
home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself  thus  alone  in  the  world. 
Every  answer  puzzled  him  too,  by  treating  of  such  enormous 
lapses  of  time,  and  of  matters  which  he  could  not  understand  : 
war— congress — Stony  Point ; — he  had  no  courage  to  ask  after 
any  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair  "  Does  nobody  here 
know  Rip  Van  Winkle  ?" 

"  Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle  ! "  exclaimed  two  or  three,  "  Ob,  to  b« 
sure  !  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder,  leaning  against  the  tree." 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart  of  himself^  as  he 
went  up  the  mountain  :  apparently  as  lazy,  and  certainly  as 
ragged.  The  poor  fellow  was  now  completely  confounded.  He 
doubted  his  own  identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or  another 
man.  In  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment,  the  man  in  the  cocked 
hat  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  name  ? 

"  God  knows,"  exclaimed  he,  at  his  wit's  end ;  "I'm  not  my- 
self— I'm  somebody  else — that's  me  yonder — no — that's  somebody 
else  got  into  my  shoes — I  was  myself  last  night,  but  I  fell  asleep 
on  the  mountain,  and  they've  changed  my  gun,  and  everything's 
changed,  and  I'm  changed,  and  I  can't  tell  what's  my  name,  or 
who  I  am !" 

The  bystanders  began  now  to  look  at  each  other,  nod,  wink 
significantly,  and  tap  their  fingers  against  their  foreheads.  There 
was  a  whisper,  also,  about  securing  the  gun,  and  keeping  the  old 
feilow  from  doing  mischief,  at  the  very  suggestion  of  which  the 
self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat  retired  with  some  pi*^cipi-- 
tation.  At  this  critical  moment  a  fresh  comely  woman  pressed 
through  the  throng  to  get  a  peep  at  the  gray-bearded  man.     She 
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had  a  chubby  child  in  her  arms,  which,  friKhtcned  at  1,  -  I  -ka, 
began  to  cry*.  "  Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she,  "hush,  you  h;t!.  f.-ol ; 
the  old  man  won't  liurt  you."  The  name  of  the  chiUj,  the  a»r  of 
the  mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  all  awakened  a  train  of  recol- 
lections in  his  mind.  i     i  » 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman  V  a«ked  be. 

"  Judith  Gardonier." 


"  And  your  father's  name  ?  " 

"Ah,  poor  man.  Rip  Van  "Winkle 


poor  man,  itip  *  an  *»  mine  was  hi»  name,  wit  iti 
twenty  years  since  he  went  away  from  home  with  hie  gnn,  uid 
never  has  been  heard  of  since— his  dog  came  home  witboat  bim ; 
but  whether  he  shot  himself,  or  was  carried  away  by  tbe  ladiaMi 
nobody  can  tell.     I  was  then  but  a  little  girl." 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask ;  bat  be  p»4  it  with  a 
faltering  voice : 

*'  Where's  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since ;  ibe  brokft  a 
blood-vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New-England  pedjcr." 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least,  in  tbis  inteiligeoce. 
The  honest  man  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  He  caagbt 
his  daughter  and  her  child  in  his  arms.  "  I  am  yoar  father !" 
cried  he — "  Young  Rip  Van  Winkle  once — old  Rip  Van  Winkle 
now  ! — Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle  ?  ** 

All  stood  amazed,  until  an  old  woman,  tottering  oat  ftm 
among  the  crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  peering  under 
it  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  exclaimed,  "  Sure  enoi^b !  it  is  Kip 
Van  Winkle — it  is  himself!  Welcome  home  again,  old  neisb- 
bour — Why,  where  have  you  been  these  twenty  long  yean  ? 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty  year*  laid 
been  to  him  but  as  one  night.  The  neighbours  stued  when 
they  heard  it ;  some  were  seen  to  wink  at  each  other,  and  put 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks :  and  the  self-important  man  in  the 
cocked  hat,  who,  when  the  alarm  was  over,  had  returned  to  the 
field,  screwed  down  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  shook  bie  bead 
— upon  which  there  was  a  general  shaking  of  the  head  tbroagh- 
out  the  assemblage. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion  of  old  Peter 
Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  advancing  up  the  road.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  historian  of  that  name,  who  wrote  one 
of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  province.  Peter  was  the  moet 
ancient  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  won- 
derful events  and  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  recollected 
Rip  at  once,  and  corroborated  his  story  in  the  most  itiefaetory 
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manner.  He  assured  the  company  that  it  was  a  fact,  handed 
down  from  his  ancestor  the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill  moun- 
tains had  always  been  haunted  by  strange  beings.  That  it  was 
affirmed  that  the  great  Hendrick  Hudson,  the  first  discoverer  of 
the  river  and  country,  kept  a  kind  of  vigil  there  every  twenty 
years,  with  his  crew  of  the  Half-moon  ;  being  permitted  in  this 
way  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  enterprise,  and  keep  a  guardian 
eye  upon  the  river,  and  the  great  city  called  by  his  name.  That 
his  father  had  once  seen  them  in  their  old  Dutch  dresses  ])laying 
at  ninepins  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain  ;  and  that  he  himself  had 
heard,  one  summer  afternoon,  the  sound  of  their  balls,  like  dis- 
tant peals  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  company  broke  up,  and  re- 
turned to  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  election.  Rip's 
daughter  took  him  home  to  live  with  her ;  she  had  a  snug,  well- 
furnished  house,  and  a  stout  cheery  farmer  for  her  husband, 
whom  Rip  recollected  for  one  of  the  urchins  that  used  to  climb 
ujwn  his  back.  As  to  Rip's  son  and  heir,  who  was  the  ditto  of 
himself,  seen  leaning  against  the  tree,  he  was  employed  to  work 
on  the  farm  ;  but  evinced  an  hereditary  disposition  to  attend  to 
anything  else  but  his  business. 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits  ;  he  soon  found 
many  of  his  former  cronies,  though  all  rather  the  worse  for  tho 
wear  and  tear  of  time  ;  and  preferred  making  friends  among  the 
rising  generation,  with  whom  he  soon  grew  into  great  favour. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived  at  that 
happy  age  when  a  man  can  be  idle  with  impunity,  he  took  his 
place  once  more  on  the  bench  at  the  inn  door,  and  was  reverenced 
as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village,  and  a  chronicle  of  the  old 
times  "  before  the  war."  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  get 
into  the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  strange  events  that  had  taken  place  during  his  torpor.  How 
that  there  had  been  a  revolutionary  war — that  the  country  had 
thrown  ofi"  the  yoke  of  old  England — and  that,  instead  of  being 
a  subject  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Third,  he  was  now  a  free 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Rip,  in  fact,  was  no  politician ; 
the  changes  of  states  and  empires  made  but  little  impression  on 
him  ;  but  there  was  one  species  of  despotism  under  which  he  had 
long  groaned,  and  that  was — petticoat  government.  Happily 
that  was  at  an  end ;  he  had  got  his  neck  out  of  the  yoke  of 
matrimony,  and  could  go  in  and  out  whenever  he  j)leased  without 
dreading  the  tyranny  of  Dame  Van  "Winkle.      Whenever  her 
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naine  was  mentioned,  however,  he  shook  hU  heftd,  abraggwl  bm 
shoulders,  and  cast  up  his  eyea ;  which  might  paw  eitlMr  for  Ml 
expression  of  resignation  to  hia  fate,  or  joy  at  hi«  (leliveimoet. 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that  arrived  at  Mr. 
Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  observed  at  first  to  vaiy  on  mmtt 
points  every  time  he  told  it,  which  was,  doubtlflM,  owing  to  kui 
having  so  recently  awaked.  It  at  latt  aeiUod  down  praeiMlj  to 
the  tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a  man,  woman,  or  ehild  in  Um 
neighbourhood  but  knew  it  by  heart  Some  alwnva  pmaodid 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted  that  Rip  kad  bean  o«l  of 
his  head,  and  that  this  was  one  point  on  which  he  alwajo 
remained  flighty.  The  old  Datch  inhabitaota,  however,  almoit 
universally  gave  it  full  credit  Even  to  this  day  ihw  never  hear 
a  thunder-storm  of  a  summer  afternoon  aboat  the  Knalekill,  but 
they  say  Hendrick  Hudson  and  bis  crew  are  at  their  ffunt  of 
ninepins ;  and  it  is  a  common  wish  of  ail  henpooked  hiieUMMio 
in  the  neighbourhood,  when  life  lutngs  heavy  on  tlteir  Imnda,  that 
they  might  have  a  quieting  draaght  out  of  Rip  Yaa  Winkle'f 
flagon.  ___ 

NoTB.— The  foregoing  Ule,  one  wonld  nupect,  had  bMM  MMgMlai  to  Mr.  Kakkar* 
bocker  by  a  little  Grrman  tupentition  about  tha  KanOTar  VMuhk  tir  Jlittli»<,  m4 
the  Kypphatiser  mounuin ;  the  •ubjoiocd  aoU,  ho«tv«r.  vliirb  h«  ka4  iffimttA  l»tk« 
tale,  Khows  that  it  is  an  absrilute  fact,  namtcd  with  Mm  iwal  fldclity  :— 

"The  itory  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  may  mmb  iacrcdtM*  to  mMy.  tat  ■liwlllillll  I  |Im 
it  my  full  belief,  tor  I  know  the  Ticioiiy  of  o«r  old  Datch  Mttlataaat*  to  h«<a  feaaa  VWJT 


lubject  to  marvdious  evenu  and  appraraacM.  ladoad.  I  ha*«  hiatii  auay  atnafw 
than  this  in  the  villages  along  the  Hudaoa.  all  o(  whkh  wwa  loo  wall  Mllliartiand  I* 
admit  of  a  doubt.  I  have  even  Ulked  with  Rip  Van  Wtntia  aiyatif,  who,  whoa  I  laM  aaw 
him,  was  a  very  venerable  old  man,  and  so  pcrfartlf  ratioaal  aad  aaaiiatoat  ea  avoty  aOMT 
point,  that  I  think  no  coDscientiuut  person  could  refute  to  lake  ihia  law  the  bar|lda|  aaf , 
I  have  seen  a  certificate  on  the  subject,  taken  before  a  coaatiy  JMtica.  and  eigaad  with  a 
crors,  in  the  justice's  own  handwnting.  The  atory,  tharcfafa,  !•  hetoad  Iha  aaeetWHty  of 
doubt.  "P,  %*' 

Postscript.— The  following  are  trarelling  aotea  fma  a  taemoraadaai-boot  of  Mr. 

Knickerbocker : — 

"  The  Kaatsberg,  or  Catskill  Mounuins,  have  alwan  hecn  a  rcgioa  fall  of  fcbla.    71m 
Indians  considered  them  the  abode  of  spiriu,  who  iD<taeoecd  the  \ 


shine  or  clouds  over  the  landscape,  and  scodiog  good  or  bad  hawltaM  aaaaoaa.  'Thaf 
were  luled  by  an  old  tquaw  spirit,  said  to  be  their  mother.    She  dwelt  oa  (he  Ugheat 
peak  of  the  Catskills,  and  had  charge  of  the  doors  of  day  and  night,  to  opea  aad  llMI  t 
at  the  proper  hour.     Che  hung  up  the  new  moons  in  the  skie*,  aod  cat  ap  tha  old  < 
into  star*.     In  times  of  drought,  if  properly  propitiated,  abe  would  apia  light 

clouds  out  of  cobwebs  and  morning  dew,  and  scad  theia  otT  fhtai  the  cicst  of  the  M 

flake  after  flake,  like  flakes  of  carded  cotton,  to  Scat  in  the  air,  ubtil,  diseolrcd  br  the  I 

of  the  sun,  they  would  fall  in  gentle  showers,  cansiog  the  ciaM  to  apriag,  tha  firwko  M 
ripen,  and  the  corn  to  grow  an  inch  an  hour.  If  dupleaaed,  nowerer,  ahe  woald  hiaa  a* 
clouds  black  as  ink,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  them  like  a  bottle- bellied  apider  ia  Ike  millrt  of 
its  web  ;  and  when  these  clouds  broke,  wo  beiide  the  vallryt ! 

'•  In  old  times,  say  the  Indian  traditions,  there  was  a  kind  of  Manitou  or  Spirit,  who  kept 
about  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  to-jk  a  miscbirvHM  pleaeart  ta 
wreaking  all  kinds  of  evils  and  vexations  upon  the  red  men.  Sometimea  be  would  OMaaa 
the  form  of  a  bear,  a  panther,  or  a  deer,  lead  the  bewildered  hunter  a  weary  chaae  ihiaaah 
tangled  forests  and  among  ragged  rocks,  and  then  spring  off  with  a  loud  ho!  ha  I  loaetat 
hun  aghast  on  the  bnnk  of  a  beetling  precipice  or  raging  torrent. 

fhe  tavourite  abode  of  this  Manitou  is  »till  shown.     It  is  a  great  rock  or  cBffOB  tfca 
loneliest  part  ot  the  mountains,  and,  from  the  flowering  rinea  which  claotbcr  abaat  it,  a*d 
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the  wild  flower*  which  abound  in  its  neifchbourhood,  i*  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gardea 
Hock.  Near  the  foot  of  it  i>  a  *inall  lake,  the  haunt  of  the  solitary  bittern,  with  water- 
imkes  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  leaTca  of  the  pond-lilies  which  lie  on  the  surface.  This 
place  was  held  in  Kreat  awe  by  the  ludims,  insomuch  that  the  boldest  hunter  would  not 
pursue  hi«  patne  within  its  Drecinct*.  Unre  upon  a  time.  howeTer,  a  hunter  who  had  lost 
Lis  way  penetrated  to  the  G.irden  Rock,  where  he  beheld  a  number  of  gourds  placed  in 
the  crotches  of  trees.  One  of  these  he  seized  and  made  off  with,  but  in  the  hurry  of  his 
retreat  he  let  it  fall  among  the  rocks,  when  a  great  stream  gushed  forth,  which  washed 
him  away  and  swept  him  down  precipices,  where  he  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  stream 
made  its  way  to  the  Hudson,  and  continues  to  flow  to  the  present  day,  being  the  identical 
stream  known  by  the  nmme  of  the  Kaaters-kill." 
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Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation,  rousing  herself  like  a  strong 
man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  mvincible  locks :  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle,  mew- 
ing her  mighty  youth,  and  kmditng  her  endaxxled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam. — Miltox 

ON  TBB  LiBBKTY  OP  TBB  ?&■••. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  I  observe  the  literary 
animosity  daily  growing  up  between  England  and  America, 
Great  curiosity  has  been  awakened  of  late  with  respect  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  Loudon  press  has  teemed  with  volumes 
of  travels  through  the  Republic;  but  they  seem  intended  to 
diffuse  error  rather  than  knowledge ;  and  so  successful  have  they 
been  that,  notwithstanding  the  constant  intercourse  between  the 
nations,  there  is  no  people  concerning  whom  the  great  mass  of 
the  British  public  have  less  pure  information,  or  entertain  more 
numerous  prejudices, 

English  travellers  are  the  best  and  the  worst  in  the  world. 
Where  no  motives  of  pride  or  interest  intervene,  none  can  equal 
them  for  profound  and  philosophical  views  of  society,  or  Faithful 
and  graphical  descriptions  of  external  objects  ;  but  when  either 
the  interest  or  reputation  of  their  own  country  conies  in  collision 
with  that  of  another,  they  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  forget 
their  usual  probity  and  candour  in  the  indulgence  of  splenetic 
remark,  and  an  illiberal  spirit  of  ridicule. 

Hence,  their  travels  are  more  honest  and  accurate  the  more 
remote  the  country  described.  I  would  place  implicit  confidence 
in  an  Englishman's  description  of  the  regions  beyond  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile ;  of  unknown  islands  in  the  Yellow  Sea ;  of  the 
interior  of  India ;  or  of  any  other  tract  which  other  travellers 
might  be  apt  to  picture  out  with  the  illusions  of  their  fancies, 
but  I  would  cautiously  receive  his  account  of  his  immediate  neigh- 
l)ours,  and  of  those  nations  with  which  he  is  in  habits  of  most 
frequent  intercourse.  However  I  might  be  disposed  to  trust  hia 
proljity,  I  dare  not  trust  his  prejudices. 

It  has  also  been  the  jteculiar  lot  of  our  country  to  be  visited 
by  the  worst  kind  of  Eugli.sh  travellers.     While  men  of  philo- 

l>  2 
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sophical  spirit  and  cultivated  mindfl  hare  been  •ent  fr  id 

to  ransack  the  poles,  to  penetrate  the  deeertx,  and  i  iio 

manners  and  customs  of  barbarous  nations,  with  which  bIip  can 
have  no  permanent  intercourse  of  profit  or  plea«ure,  it  ha*  bc*n 
left  to  the  broken-down  tradesman,  the  schonnn);  adventurer,  the 
wandering  mechanic,  the  Manchester  and  Birmiogham  agent,  to 
be  her  oracles  respecting  America.  From  roch  aoMMa  alM  M 
content  to  receive  her  information  respecting  a  country  in  a 
singular  state  of  moral  and  physical  derdopnient ;  a  country  in 
which  one  of  the  greatest  political  experiroenta  in  the  hiatoffj  of 
the  world  is  now  performing,  and  which  preaenta  the  moat  profeaad 
and  momentous  studies  to  the  statesman  and  the  philoonpher. 

That  such  men  should  give  prejudicial  account*  of  America  ia 
not  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  themee  it  oflera  for  cootenplation 
are  too  vast  and  elevated  for  their  capacities.  Tho  national 
character  is  yet  in  a  state  of  fermentation  ;  it  may  hare  ita 
frothiness  and  sediment,  but  its  ingredients  arc  sound  and  wbol»> 
some ;  it  has  already  given  proofs  of  powerful  and  gWKTOOa 
qualities ;  and  the  whole  promises  to  settle  down  into  something 
substantially  excellent.  But  the  causes  which  are  operating  to 
strengthen  and  ennoble  it,  and  its  daily  indication  of  admirable 
properties,  are  all  lost  upon  these  purblind  obaenrera,  who  are 
only  affected  by  the  little  asperities  incident  to  its  present  situa- 
tion. They  are  capable  of  judging  only  of  the  surface  of  things; 
of  those  matters  which  come  in  contact  with  their  private  intereats 
and  personal  gratifications.  They  miss  some  of  the  snog  eon* 
veniences  and  petty  comforts  which  belong  to  an  old,  hiddy- 
finished,  and  over-populous  state  of  society  ;  where  the  ranks  of 
useful  labour  are  crowded,  and  many  earn  a  painful  and  servile 
subsistence  by  studying  the  very  caprices  of  appetite  and  self* 
indulgence.  These  minor  comforts,  however,  are  all-important 
in  the  estimation  of  narrow  minds,  which  either  do  not  peroMTO, 
or  will  not  acknowledge,  that  they  are  more  than  counterbalaaead 
among  us  by  great  and  generally  diffused  blessings. 

They  may,  perhaps,  have  been  disappointed  in  some  unreason- 
able expectation  of  sudden  gain.  They  may  have  pictured 
America  to  themselves  an  El  Dorado,  where  gold  and  silrer 
abounded,  and  the  natives  were  lacking  in  sagacity ;  and  where 
they  were  to  become  strangely  and  suddenly  rich,  in  some  nnfoT«- 
seen  but  easy  manner.  The  same  weakness  of  mind  that  indulgea 
absurd  expectations  produces  petulance  in  disap}K>intment.  Sndi 
persons  become  embittered  against  the  country  on  finding  that 
there,  as  everywhere  else,  a  man  must  sow  before  he  can  reap  : 
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must  win  wealth  by  industry  and  talent ;  and  must  contend  with 
the  common  difficulties  of  nature,  and  the  shrewdness  of  an 
intelligent  and  enterprising  people. 

Perhaps,  through  mistaken  or  ill-directed  hospitality,  or  from 
the  prompt  disposition  to  cheer  and  countenance  the  stranger, 
prevalent  among  my  countrymen,  they  may  have  been  treated 
with  unwonted  respect  in  America ;  and  having  been  accustomed 
all  their  lives  to  consider  themselves  below  the  surface  of  good 
society,  and  brought  up  in  a  servile  feeling  of  inferiority,  they 
become  arrogant  on  the  common  boon  of  civility ;  they  attribute 
to  the  lowliness  of  others  their  own  elevation  ;  and  underrate  a 
society  where  there  are  no  artificial  distinctions,  and  where,  by 
any  chance,  such  individuals  as  themselves  can  rise  to  consequence. 

One  would  suppose,  however,  that  information  coming  from 
such  sources,  on  a  subject  where  the  truth  is  so  desirable,  would 
be  received  with  caution  by  the  censors  of  the  press  ;  that  the 
motives  of  these  men,  their  veracity,  their  opportunities  of  in- 
quiry and  observation,  and  their  capacities  forjudging  correctly, 
would  be  rigorously  scrutinized  before  their  evidence  was 
admitted  in  such  sweeping  extent  against  a  kindred  nation.  The 
very  reverse,  however,  is  the  case,  and  it  furnishes  a  striking 
instance  of  human  inconsistency.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  vigi- 
lance with  which  English  critics  will  examine  the  credibility  of 
the  traveller  who  publishes  an  account  of  some  distant  and  com- 
paratively unimportant  country.  How  warily  will  they  compare 
the  measurements  of  a  pyramid,  or  the  descriptions  of  a  ruin ; 
and  how  sternly  will  they  censure  any  inaccuracy  in  these  con- 
tributions of  merely  curious  knowledge  ;  while  they  will  receive 
I  with  eagerness  and  unhesitating  faith  the  gross  misrepresentations 
of  coarse  and  obscure  writers,  concerning  a  country  with  which 
their  own  is  placed  in  the  most  important  and  delicate  relations. 
Nay,  they  will  even  make  these  apocryphal  volumes  text-books 
on  which  to  enlarge  with  a  zeal  and  an  ability  worthy  of  a  more 
generous  cause. 

I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  irksome  and  hackneyed 
topic ;  nor  should  I  have  adverted  to  it,  but  for  the  undue  in- 
terest apparently  taken  in  it  by  my  countrymen,  and  certain 
injurious  effects  which  I  apprehend  it  might  produce  upon  the 
national  feeling.  We  attach  too  much  consequence  to  these 
attacks.  Tliey  cannot  do  us  any  essential  injury.  The  tissue  of 
misrepresentation  attempted  to  be  woven  round  us  are  like  cob- 
webs woven  round  the  limbs  of  an  infant  giant.  Our  country 
continually  outgrows  them.    One  falsehood  after  another  falls  off 
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of  itself.   We  have  but  to  live  on,  and  every  d»y  wt  livtj  wfccia 
volume  of  refutation.     All  the  writers  of  En^bnd  naitM,  if  w« 
could  for  a  moment  suppose  their  great  mind*  stooping  to  so 
unworthy  a  combination,  could  not  cooceal  our  rmpWIy-gtowinr 
importance  and  matchless  prosperity.     Tbev  could  not  oonoen 
that  these  are  owing,  not  merely  to  physical  and  locn'    '••••  -'- 
to  moral  causes — to  the  political  lil)crty»  the  fsneral  • 
knowledge,  the  prevalence  of  sound  moral  and  religions  j>nncipip», 
which  give  force  and  sustained  energy  to  the  ehuMtor  of  a 
people,  and  which,  in  fact,  have  been  the  aeknowhldgnd  an-1 
wonderful  supporters  of  their  own  national  pownr  and  ^*>fj' 
I     But  why  are  we  so  exquisitely  alive  to  the  Mpenions  of 
'  England  ?     Why  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  afeeled  by  the 
contumely  she  has  endeavoured  to  cast  upon  ns  ?     It  b  not  in 
the  opinion  of  England  alone  that  honour  livesi,  and  lepntatioa 
has  its  being.     The  world  at  large  is  the  arbiter  of  a  nation's 
fame ;  with  its  thousand  eyes  it  witnesses  a  nation's  deeds,  and 
from  their  collective  testimony  is  national  glory  or  nationni  dis- 
grace established. 

For  ourselves,  therefore,  it  is  comparatively  of  but  little  in>- 
portance  whether  England  does  us  justice  or  not ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
of  far  more  importance  to  herself.  She  is  instilling  anger  md 
resentment  into  the  bosom  of  a  youthful  nation,  to  grow  with  its 
growth  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  If  in  America,  as  some 
of  her  writers  are  labouring  to  convince  her,  she  is  hersaftar  to 
find  an  invidious  rival  and  a  gigantic  foe,  she  may  thank  thoae 
very  writers  for  having  provoked  rivalship  and  irritated  bostili^. 
Every  one  knows  the  all-pervading  influence  of  literature  at  the 
present  day,  and  how  much  the  opinions  and  passions  of  nianldnd* 
I  are  under  its  control.  The  mere  contests  of  the  sword  are  tem- 
porary ;  their  wounds  are  but  in  the  flesh,  and  it  is  the  pride  of 
the  generous  to  forgive  and  forget  them  ;  but  the  slanders  of  the 
pen  pierce  to  the  heart;  they  rankle  longest  in  the  noblest 
spirits ;  they  dwell  ever  present  in  the  mind,  and  render  it 
morbidly  sensitive  to  the  most  trifling  collision.  It  is  but  seldom 
that  any  one  overt  act  produces  hostilities  between  two  nations  ; 
there  exists,  most  commonly,  a  previous  jealousy  and  ill-will ;  a 
predisposition  to  take  oflence.  Trace  these  to  their  cause,  and 
how  often  will  they  be  found  to  originate  in  the  mischievons 
effusions  of  mercenary  writers ;  who,  secure  in  their  closets,  and 
for  ignominious  bread,  concoct  and  circulate  the  venom  that  is  to 
inflame  the  generous  and  the  brave. 

I  am  not  laying  too  much  stress  upon  this  point;  for  it  applies 
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most  emphatically  to  our  particular  case.  Over  no  nation  does 
the  presa  hold  a  more  absolute  control  than  over  the  people  of 
America ;  for  the  universal  education  of  the  poorest  classes  makes 
every  individual  a  reader.  There  is  nothing  published  in  En;;land 
on  the  subject  of  our  country  that  does  not  circulate  through 
every  part  of  it.  There  is  not  a  calumny  dropped  from  English 
pen,  nor  an  unworthy  sarcasm  uttered  by  an  English  statesman, 
that  does  not  go  to  blight  good-will,  and  add  to  the  mass  of 
latent  resentment.  Possessing,  then,  as  England  does,  the 
fountain-head  whence  the  literature  of  the  language  flows,  how 
completely  is  it  in  her  power,  and  how  truly  is  it  her  duty,  to 
make  it  the  medium  of  amiable  and  magnanimous  feeling — a 
stream  where  the  two  nations  might  meet  together  and  drink  in 
peace  and  kindness.  Should  she,  however,  persist  in  turning  it 
to  waters  of  bitterness,  the  time  may  come  when  she  may  repent 
her  folly.  The  present  friendship  of  America  may  be  of  but  little 
moment  to  her,  but  the  future  destinies  of  that  country  do  not 
admit  of  a  doubt ;  over  those  of  England  there  lower  some 
shadows  of  uncertainty.  Should,  then,  a  day  of  gloom  arrive ; 
should  those  reverses  overtake  her  from  which  the  proudest  em- 
pires have  not  been  exempt,  she  may  look  back  with  regret  at 
her  infatuation,  in  repulsing  from  her  side  a  nation  she  might 
have  grappled  to  her  bosom,  and  thus  destroying  her  only  chance 
for  real  friendship  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  own  dominions. 

There  is  a  general  impression  in  England,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  inimical  to  the  parent  country.  It  is  one 
of  the  errors  which  have  been  diligently  propagated  by  designing 
writers.  There  is,  doubtless,  considerable  political  hostility,  and 
a  general  soreness  at  the  illiberality  of  the  English  press;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  prepossessions  of  the  people  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  England.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  they  amounted,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Union,  to  an  absurd  degree  of  bigotry.  The 
bare  name  of  Englishman  was  a  passport  to  the  confidence  and 
hospitality  of  every  family,  and  too  often  gave  a  transient  cur- 
rency to  the  worthless  and  the  ungrateful.  Throughout  the 
country  there  was  something  of  enthusiasm  connected  with  the 
idea  of  England.  We  looked  to  it  with  a  hallowed  feeling  of 
tendeme&s  and  veneration,  as  the  land  of  our  forefathers — the 
august  repository  of  the  monuments  and  antiquities  of  our  race — 
the  birthplace  and  mausoleum  of  the  sages  and  heroes  of  our 
paternal  liistory.  After  our  own  country,  there  was  none  in 
whose  glory  we  more  delighted — none  whose  good  opinion  we 
were  more  anxious  to  possess — none  towards  which  our  hearts 
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yearned  with  such  throbbiugs  of  warm  conaaoguiDity.  Ereu 
during  the  late  war,  whenever  there  waa  the  least  opportunity 
for  kind  feelings  to  spring  forth,  it  was  the  delight  of  ibe  gene- 
rous spirits  of  our  country  to  show  that,  in  the  uiid«t  of  boatUitiaa, 
they  still  kept  alive  the  sparks  of  future  friendnbip. 

Is  all  this  to  be  at  an  end  ?  Is  this  golden  band  of  kindred 
sympathies,  so  rare  between  nations,  to  be  broken  for  ever  7 
Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best — it  may  dispel  an  illusion  which  might 
have  kept  us  in  mental  vassalage ;  which  might*  have  interfered 
occasionally  with  our  true  interests,  and  prevented  the  gn>wth  of 
proper  national  pride.  But  it  is  bard  to  give  up  the  kindred 
tie  !  and  there  are  feelings  dearer  than  interest— cliMwr  to  tlie 
heart  than  pride — that  will  still  make  us  cast  back  a  look  of 
regret,  as  we  wander  farther  and  farther  from  the  ftitmal  rooi^ 
and  lament  the  waywardness  of  the  parent  that  would  rapal  the 
affections  of  the  child. 

Short-sighted  and  injudicious,  however,  as  the  conduct  of  Eng^ 
land  may  be  in  this  system  of  aspersiqn,  recrimination  oo  oar 
part  would  be  equally  ill-judged.  I  speak  not  of  a  prompt  and 
spirited  vindication  of  our  country,  nor  the  keenest  eastigntion  of 
her  slanderers — but  I  allude  to  a  disposition  to  retaliate  in  kind  * 
to  retort  sarcasm,  and  inspire  prejudice;  which  aeems  to  be 
spreading  widely  among  our  writers.  Let  us  guard  particularly 
against  such  a  temper,  for  it  would  double  the  evil  instead  «.i 
redressing  the  wrong.  Nothing  is  so  easy  and  inviting  a«  the 
retort  of  abuse  and  sarcasm  ;  but  it  is  a  paltry  and  an  nopn>. 
fitable  contest.  It  is  the  alternative  of  a  morbid  mind,  fretted 
into  petulance,  rather  than  warmed  into  indigi.atiun.  If  England 
is  willing  to  permit  the  mean  jealousies  of  trade,  or  the  ran- 
corous animosities  of  politics,  to  deprave  the  integrity  of  her 
press,  and  poison  the  fountain  of  public  opinion,  let  us  bewan  of 
her  example.  She  may  deem  it  her  interest  to  diffuse  error,  and 
engender  antipathy,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  emigration  ;  we 
have  no  purpose  of  the  kind  to  serve.  Neither  have  we  any 
spirit  of  national  jealousy  to  gratify— for  as  yet,  in  all  our  rivaU 
ships  with  England,  we  are  the  rising  and  the  gaining  party. 
There  can  be  no  end  to  answer,  therefore,  but  tbe  gratification  of 
resentment— a  mere  spirit  of  retaliation  ;  and  even  that  is  impo- 
tent. Our  retorts  are  never  republished  in  England  ;  they  fall 
short,  therefore,  of  their  aim ;  but  they  foster  a  querulous  and 
peevish  temper  among  our  writers;  they  sour  the  sweet  flow  oi 
our  early  literature,  and  sow  thorns  and  brambles  among  its 
blossoms.    What  is  still  worse,  they  circulate  through  our  own 
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country,  and,  as  far  as  they  have  effect,  excite  virulent  national 
prejudices.  This  last  is  the  evil  most  especially  to  be  deprecated. 
Governed,  as  we  are,  entirely  by  public  opinion,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  public  mind.  ^ 
KuDwln^lg?  if  p^'""-)  ""^  truth  is  knowled;2:e ;  whoever,  there-  ^ 
fore,  knowingly  propagatos  a  prejudice,  wilfully  saps  the  founda- 
tion of  his  country's  strength. 

The  members  of  a  republic,  above  all  other  men,  should  be 
candid  and  displissionate.  They  are,  individually,  portions  of 
the  sovereign  mind  and  sovereign  will,  and  should  be  enabled  to 
come  to  all  questions  of  national  concern  with  calm  and  unbiassed 
judgments.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  relations  with  Eng- 
land, we  must  have  more  frequent  questions  of  a  difficult  and 
delicate  character  with  her  than  with  any  other  nation  ;  questions 
that  affect  the  most  acute  and  excitable  feelings ;  and  as,  in  the 
adjusting  of  these,  our  national  measures  must  ultimately  be 
determined  by  popular  sentiment,  we  cannot  be  too  anxiously 
attentive  to  purify  it  from  all  latent  passion  or  prepossession. 

Opening,  too,  as  we  do,  an  asylum  for  strangers  from  every 
portion  of  the  earth,  we  should  receive  all  with  impartiality.  It 
should  be  our  pride  to  exhibit  an  example  of  one  nation,  at  least, 
destitute  of  national  antipathiet-,  and  exercising  not  merely  the 
overt  acts  of  hospitality,  but  those  more  rare  and  noble  courtesies 
which  spring  from  liberality  of  opinion. 

"What  have  we  to  do  with  national  prejudices  ?  They  are  the 
inveterate  diseases  of  old  countries,  contracted  in  rude  and  igno- 
rant ages,  when  nations  knew  but  little  of  each  other,  and  looked 
beyond  their  own  boundaries  with  distrust  and  hostility.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  have  sprung  into  national  existence  in  an 
enlightened  and  philosophic  age,  when  the  different  parts  of  the 
habitable  world,  and  the  various  branches  of  the  human  family, 
have  been  indefatigably  studied  and  made  known  to  each  other; 
and  we  forego  the  advantages  of  our  birth,  if  we  do  not  shako 
off  the  national  prejudices,  as  we  would  the  local  superstitions  of  . 
the  old  world. 

But,  above  all,  let  us  not  be  influenced  by  any  angry  feelings, 
80  far  as  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  what  is  really 
excellent  and  amiable  in  the  English  character.  "We  are  a  young 
people,  necessarily  an  imitative  one,  and  must  take  our  examples 
and  models,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  existing  nations  of 
Europe.  There  is  no  country  more  worthy  of  our  study  than 
England.  The  spirit  of  her  constitution  is  most  analogous  to 
ours.     The  manners  of  her  people — their  intellectual  activity — 
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their  freedom  of  opinion — their  hahits  of  thinking  on 
jects  which  concern  the  dearest  interest*  nnd  moiit  Mored  diViliw 
of  private  life,  are  all  congenial  to  the  American  chaimoter ;  uid 
in  fact,  are  all  intrinsically  exccUfnt;  for  it  is  in  tbe  Bioni 
feeling  of  the  pco]>lc  that  the  deep  foandatioM  of  DriUab  ^to* 
pcrity  arc  laid ;  and  bo%rcrer  the  supemtraotai*  my  be  timo- 
wurn,  or  overrun  hy  ahuses,  there  ma«t  be  tometbing  •olid  in  tbe 
basis,  admirable  in  the  materials,  and  stable  in  tbe  ■tniotart  of 
an  ediSce,  that  so  long  has  towered  uusbaken  afludsi  tbe  taipttis 
of  the  world. 

Let  it  be  the  pride  of  onr  writers,  tbercforei,  discarding  all 
feelings  of  irritation,  and  disdaining  to  retaliate  tbe  illibaralitv  of 
British  authors,  to  speak  of  the  English  nation  witbout  pt«joaic<  . 
and  with  determined  candour.  While  tbej  rebuke  tbe  India- 
criminating  bigotry  with  which  some  of  our  oountrjineii  ftdairc 
and  imitate  everything  English,  merely  because  it  is  FnigKilii  !• ' 
them  frankly  point  out  what  is  really  wortby  of  approbation. 
We  may  thus  place  England  before  us  as  a  perpetual  toIiom  oI 
reference,  wherein  are  recorded  sound  deductions  from  agee  f*^ 
experience ;  and  while  we  avoid  the  errors  and  absarditiea  wbirl 
may  have  crept  into  the  page,  we  may  draw  tbenee  fdden 
maxims  of  practical  wisdom,  wherewith  to  strengthen  and  to 
embellish  our  national  character. 


RURAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Oh  !  friendlj  to  the  bent  pnnait*  of  mui. 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  Tirtoe,  and  to  peaM, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  pIcMure*  pMt!— CowrsB. 

The  stranger  who  would  form  a  correct  opinion  of  tbe  Eoglieh 
character,  must  not  confine  his  observations  to  the  metropolis.' 
He  must  go  forth  into  the  country  ;  he  must  sojourn  in  TilJagM 
and  hamlets  ;  he  must  visit  castles,  villas,  farm-houses,  cott^ea ; 
he  must  wander  through  parks  and  gardens ;  along  bedgeo  and 
green  lanes;  he  must  loiter  about  country  churches;  atten^* 
wakes  and  fairs,  and  other  rural  festivals;  and  cope  with  tli 
people  in  all  their  conditions,  and  all  their  habiu  and  humourt. 

In  some  countries  the  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth  an^ 
fashion  of  the  nation  ;  they  are  the  only  fixed  abodes  of  elegant 
and  intelligent  society,  and  the  country  is  inhabited  almost  en- 
tirely by  boorish  peasantry.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
metropolis  is  a  mere  gathering-place,  or  general  rendezvous  of  the 
polite  classes,  where  they  devote  a  small  portion  of  the  year  to  a 
hurry  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  and  having  indulged  this  kind  of 
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carnival,  retnrn  again  to  the  apparently  more  Congenial  luibits  of 
rural  life.  The  various  orders  of  society  are  therefore  clitFiised 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  retired 
neighbourhoo<ls  aftbrd  specimens  of  the  different  ranks.  V 

The  English,  in  fact,  are  strongly  gifted  with  the  rural  feeling.-^ 
They  possess  a  quick  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a 
keen  relish  for  the  pleasures  and  emjiloyments  of  the  country. 
This  passion  seems  inherent  in  them.  Even  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  bom  and  brought  up  among  brick  walls  and  bustling 
streets,  enter  with  facility  into  rural  habits,  and  evince  a  tact  for 
rural  occupation.  The  merchant  has  his  snug  retreat  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  often  displays  as  much  pride 
aud  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  his  flower-garden,  and  the  maturing 
of  his  fruits,  as  he  does  in  the  conduct  of  his  busine&s  and  the 
success  of  a  commercial  enterprise.  Even  those  less  fortunate 
individuals,  who  are  doomed  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  midst  of 
din  and  traffic,  contrive  to  have  something  that  shall  remind  them 
of  the  green  aspect  of  nature.  In  the  most  dark  and  dingy 
quarters  of  the  city,  the  drawing-room  window  resembles  fre- 
quently a  bank  of  flowers  ;  every  spot  capable  of  vegetation  has 
its  grass-plot  and  flower-bed ;  and  every  square  its  mimic  park, 
laid  out  with  picturesque  taste,  and  gleaming  with  refreshing 
verdure. 

Those  who  see  the  Englishman  only  in  town  are  apt  to  form 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  social  character.  He  is  either 
absorbed  in  business,  or  distracted  by  the  thousand  engagements 
that  dissipate  time,  thought,  and  feeling,  in  this  huge  metropolis. 
He  has,  therefore,  too  commonly  a  look  of  hurry  and  abstraction. 
Wherever  he  happens  to  be,  he  is  on  the  point  of  going  some- 
where else  ;  at  the  moment  he  is  talking  on  one  subject,  his  mind 
is  wandering  to  another ;  and  while  paying  a  friendly  visit,  he  is 
calculating  how  he  shall  economize  time  so  as  to  pay  the  other 
visits  allotted  in  the  morning.  An  immense  metropolis,  like 
London,  is  calculated  to  make  men  selfish  and  uninteresting.  In 
their  casual  and  transient  meetings  they  can  but  deal  briefly  in 
commonplaces.  They  present  but  the  cold  superficies  of  cha- 
racter— its  rich  and  genial  qualities  have  no  time  to  be  warmed 
into  a  flow.  . 

It  is  in  the  country  that  the  Englishman  gives  scope  to  hisX 
natural  feelings.     He  breaks  loose  gladly  from  the  cold  formali- 
ties and  negative  civilities  of  town  ;  throws  off  his  habits  of  shy 
reserve,  and  becomes  joyous  and  free-hearted.     He  manages  to 
collect  round  him  all  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  polite 
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life,  and  to  banish  its  reatraints.  His  country-Mai  aboundi  with 
every  requisite,  cither  for  etudiouii  rotirenicnt,  taaiefol  gimtifioA- 
tiun,  or  rural  exercise.  Books,  paintiags,  mtuiio,  hom%  doga, 
and  sporting  implements  of  all  kindti,  aro  at  hand.  He  paU  no 
constraint  either  upon  his  guests  or  himself^  but  in  the  true  - ; 
/  of  hospitality  provides  the  means  uf  enjoyment,  and  l«avM  ti\*.ij 
on&to  partake  according  to  his  inclination. 

The  taste  of  the  English  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  in  what 
is  called  landscape  gardening,  is  unrivalled.  Tb«y  have  stadie«i 
nature  intently,  and  discover  an  exquisite  aenM  ol  her  beautiful 
forms  and  harmonious  combinations.  Thoee  ehamM^  which  in 
other  countries  she  lavishes  in  wild  8olitn<lee»  are  here  aMMBfaled 
round  the  haunts  of  domestic  life.  They  Men  to  have  eMmht 
her  coy  and  furtive  graces,  and  spread  thcnm,  like  witeherjr,  about 
their  rural  abodes. 

/^  Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  namifloenoe  of  Eo^ih 
(park  scenery.  Vast  lawns  that  extend  like  sheela  of  rit'id  given, 
with  here  and  there  clumps  of  gigantic  treMi,  heaping  op  rich 
piles  of  foliage  :  the  solemn  pomp  of  groves  and  woodland  gbdM, 
with  the  deer  trooping  in  silent  herds  acroM  them ;  the  haic, 
bounding  away  to  the  covert ;  or  the  pheasant,  suddenly  bontia^' 
upon  the  wing :  the  brook,  tanght  to  wind  in  natural  meanrUir 
iugs,  or  expand  into  a  glassy  lake :  the  sequestered  pool,  refleeliag 
the  quivering  trees,  with  the  yellow  leaf  sleeping  on  it*  beaoin, 
and  the  trout  roaming  fearlessly  about  its  limpid  waters,  while 
some  rustic  temple  or  sylvan  statue,  grown  green  and  dank  with 
age,  gives  an  air  of  classic  sanctity  to  the  seclusion. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  of  park  scenery  ;  but  what 
most  delights  me,  is  the  creative  talent  with  which  the  English 
decorate  the  unostentatious  abodes  of  middle  life.  The  rudest 
habitation,  the  most  unpromising  and  scanty  portion  of  land,  in 
the  hands  of  an  Englishman  of  taste,  becomes  a  little  paradiM. 
With  a  nicely  discriminating  eye,  he  seizes  at  once  upon  its 
capabilities,  and  pictures  in  his  mind  the  future  landscape.  The 
sterile  spot  grows  into  loveliness  under  his  hand ;  and  yet  the 
operations  of  art  which  produce  the  effect  are  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived. The  cherishing  and  training  of  some  trees  ;  the  cautious 
pruning  of  others  ;  the  nice  distribution  of  flowers  and  pbuits  of 
tender  and  graceful  foliage ;  the  introduction  of  a  green  slope  of 
velvet  turf;  the  partial  opening  to  a  peep  of  blue  distance,  or 
silver  gleam  of  water:  all  these  are  managed  with  a  delicate 
^•^u  ^  P^^^'^<^^°ff  yet  quiet  assiduity,  like  the  magic  touchings 
with  which  a  painter  finishes  up  a  favourite  picture. 
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Tbe  residence  of  people  of  fortune  and  refinement  in   th^ 
country  has  diffused  a  degree  of  taste  and  ele];,'ance  in  rural] 
economy,  that  descends  to  the  lowest  class.     The  very  labourer,  I  -tf 
with  his  thatched  cottage  and  narrow  slip  of  ground,  attends  to  I    q 
their  embellishment.     The  trim  hedge,  the  grass-plot  before  the  I 
door,  the  little  flower-bed  bordered  with  snug  box,  the  woodbine  \ 
trained  up  against  the  wall,  and  hanging  its  blossoms  about  the     "' 
lattice,  the  pot  of  flowers  in  the  window,  the  holly,  providentially 
planted  about  the  house,  to  cheat  winter  of  its  dreariness,  and  to 
throw  in  a  semblance  of  green  summer  to  cheer  the  fireside :  all 
these  bespeak  the  influence  of  taste,  flowing  down  from  high 
sources,  and  pervading  the  lowest  levels  of  the  public  mind.     If 
ever  Love,  as  poets  sing,  delights  to  visit  a  cottage,  it  must  be 
the  cottage  of  an  English  peasant. 

The  fondness  for  rural  life  among  the  higher  classes  of  tlio 
English  has  had  a  great  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  national 
character.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  English 
gentlemen.  Insteatl  of  the  softness  and  effeminacy  whlclfcha- 
racterize  the  men  of  rank  in  most  countries,  they  exhibit  a  union 
of  elegance  and  strength,  a  robustness  of  frame  and  freshness  of 
complexion,  which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  their  living  so 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  pursuing  so  eagerly  the  invigorating 
recreations  of  the  country.  These  hardy  exercises  produce  also 
a  healthful  tone  of  mind  and  spirits,  and  a  manliness  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  which  even  the  follies  and  dissipations  of  the 
town  cannot  easily  pervert,  and  can  never  entirely  destroy.  In  the 
country,  too,  the  different  orders  of  society  seem  to  approach  more 
freely,  to  be  more  disposed  to  blend  and  operate  favourably  upon 
each  other.  The  distinctions  between  them  do  not  appear  to  be 
80  marked  and  impassable  as  in  the  cities.  The  manner  in 
which  property  has  been  distributed  into  small  estates  and  farms 
has  established  a  regular  gradation  from  the  nobleman,  through 
the  classes  of  gentry,  small  landed  proprietors,  and  substantial 
farmers,  down  to  the  labouring  peasantry ;  and  while  it  has  thus 
banded  the  extremes  of  society  together,  has  infused  into  each^ 
intermediate  rank  a  spirit  of  independence.  This,  it  must 
confessed,  is  not  so  universally  the  case  at  present  as  it  was 
formerly;  the  larger  estates  having,  in  late  years  of  distress, 
ab8orl>ed  the  smaller  ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  almost  | 
annihilated  the  sturdy  race  of  small  farmers.  These,  however, 
I  believe,  are  but  casual  breaks  in  the  general  system  I  have 
mentioned. 

In  rural  occupation  there  is  nothing  mean  and  debasing.     It 
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leads  a  man  forth  among  scenes  of  natural  grandeur  and  baMtv  , 

it  leaves  him  to  the  workings  of  his  own  uiiml,  operated  njMm  by 

the  purest  and  most  elevating  of  external  iufluenoes.     Saoh  S 

A* '    man  may  be  simple  and  rough,  but  he  cannot  be  vulgar.     TIm 

A^     man  of  refinement,  therefore,  finds  nothing  revolting  io  an  inters 

t         course  with  the  lower  orders  in  rural  life,  aa  La  ooea  when  ba 

-O'  ^    casually  mingles  with  the  lower  orders  of  citieai     He  lajra  aaid«* 

vj^     his  distance  and  reserve,  and  is  glad  to  waive  the  diaUnotioiia  <  : 

^  "'   rank,  and  to  enter  into  the  honest,  heartfelt  enjoynienta  of  cont- 

\        mon  life.     Indeed,  the  very  amusements  of  tbo  country  bring 

men  more  and  more  together ;  and  the  sound  of  bound  and  bora 

blend  all  feelings  into  harmony.     I  believe  tbia  is  one  ^imA 

n>ason  why  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  more  popular  amoc 

inferior  orders  in  England  than  they  are  in  any  otber  ooui      . 

and  why  the  latter  have  endured  so  many  exceanve  |>rfimMmni 

and  extremities,  without  repining  more  generally  at  tbe  !tntqnal 

distribution  of  fortune  and  privilege. 

y'  To  this  mingling  of  cultivated  and  rustic  society  may  alao  U* 
^  attributed  the  rural  feeling  that  runs  tbrougb  British  literatun- . 
I   the  frequent  use  of  illustrations  from  rural  life ;  those  iooont- 
\  parable  descriptions  of  nature  that  abound  in  tbo  British  poets, 
L    j  that  have  continued  down  from  "the  Flower  and  tbe  Leaf"  <  f 
^    J  Chaucer,  and  have  brought  into  our  closets  all  tlio  freabneas  an 
fragrance  of  the  dewy  landscape.     The  pastoral  writtr      *      "    . 
countries  appear  as  if  they  had  paid  nature  an  occa  . 
and   become   acquainted   with   her  general   charms  ;    bi. 
British   poets   have  lived   and   revelled  with   her — they 
wooed  her  in  her  most  secret  haunta — they  have  watched  ii<r 
minutest  caprices.     A  spray  could  not  tremble  in  the  ba-ozc — 
a  leaf  could  not  rustle  to  the  ground — a  diamond  drop  could  n- 
patter  in  the  stream — a  fragrance  could  not  exhale  from  tLo 
humble  violet,  nor  a  daisy  unfold  its  crimson  tints  to  the  morn- 
ing, but  it  has  been  noticed  by  these  impassioned  and  delicate 
observers,  and  wrought  up  into  some  beautiful  morality. 

The  effect  of  this  devotion  of  elegant  minds  to  rural  occu- 
pations has  been  wonderful  on  the  face  of  the  country.  A  grea. 
part  of  the  island  is  rather  level,  and  would  be  monotonous,  were 
it  not  for  the  charms  of  culture:  but  it  is  studded  and  jremmed, 
as  it  were,  with  castles  and  palaces,  and  embroidered  wilh  parka 
and  gardens.  It  does  not  abound  in  grand  and  sublime  pro- 
spects, but  rather  in  little  home  scenes  of  rural  repose  and 
sheltered  quiet.  Every  antique  farm-house  and  moss-grown 
cottage  is  a  picture ;  and  aa  the  roads  are  continually  windin-. 
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and  the  view  is  shut  in  by  groves  and  hedges,  the  eye  is 
delighted  by  a  continual  succession  of  small  landscapes  of  cap- 
tivating loveliness. 

The  great  charm,  however,  of  English  scenery  is  the  moral 
feeling  that  seems  to  pervade  it.  It  is  associated  in  the  mind 
~with  ideas  of  order,  of  quiet,  of  sober,  well-established  prin- 
ciples, of  hoary  usage  and  reverend  custom.  Everything  seems 
to  be  the  growth  of  ages  of  regular  and  peaceful  existence.  The 
old  church  of  remote  architecture,  with  its  low,  massive  portal, 
its  Gothic  tower,  ita  windows  rich  with  ti-acery  and  painted  glass, 
in  scrupulous  preservation,  its  stately  monuments  of  warriors  and 
•worthies  of  the  olden  time,  ancestors  of  the  present  lonls  of  the 
soil ;  its  tombstones,  recording  successive  generations  of  sturdy 
yeomanry,  whose  progeny  still  plough  the  same  fields,  and  kneel  at 
the  same  altar — the  parsonage,  a  quaint,  irregular  pile,  partly 
antiquated,  but  repaired  and  altered  in  the  tastes  of  various  ages 
and  occupants — the  stile  and  footpath  leading  from  the  church- 
yard, across  pleasant  fields,  and  along  shady  hedge -rows,  accord- 
"ing' t6  an  immemorial  right  of  way — the  neighbouring  village, 
with  its  venerable  cottages,  its  public  green  slieltered  by  trees, 
under  which  the  forefathers  of  the  present  race  have  sported — ' 
The  antique  family  mansion,  standing  apart  in  some  little  rural 
domain,  but  looking  down  with  a  protecting  air  on  the  surround- 
ing scene  :  all  these  common  features  of  English  landscape  evince 
a  calm  and  settled  security,  and  hereditary  transmissi(m  of  home- 
bred virtues  and  local  attachments,  that  speak  deeply  and  touch- 
ingly  for  the  moral  character  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  of  a  Sunday  morning,  when  the  bell  ia 
sending  its  sober  melody  across  the  quiet  fields,  to  behold  the 
peasantry  in  their  best  finery,  with  ruddy  faces  and  modest 
cheerfulness,  thronging  tranquilly  along  the  green  lanes  to 
church  ;  but  it  is  still  more  pleasing  to  see  them  in  the  evenings, 
gathering  about  their  cottage  doors,  and  appearing  to  exult  in 
the  humble  comforts  and  embellishments  which  their  own  hands 
have  spread  around  them. 

It  is  this  sweet  home-feeling,  this  settled  repose  of  affection  in 
the  domestic  scene,  that  is,  after  all,  the  parent  of  the  steadiest 
virtues  and  purest  enjoyments  ;  and  I  cannot  close  these  desultory 
remarks  better  than  l)y  quoting  the  words  of  a  modern  English 
poet,  who  has  depicted  it  with  remarkable  felicity : — 

Through  rach  gradation,  from  the  ca^tUd  hall. 
The  citjr  dome,  the  villa  ciowned  with  sharie, 
Bu(  chief  Imni  modeat  inanition*  nuinherlcH, 
la  town  or  hamlet,  ihelt'iing  middle  life, 
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Down  to  the  cott>((*4  r«le,  and  »tf  ••rttof  4  A*4 1 
Thi«  wMtern  i»le  h>th  lonK  been  famwl  fa»  MMM 
Where  hlix  dumniic  find>  a  dwrllta>.pteH  | 
Doincittc  bli»»,  that,  like  *  h»f  ml«>«  aof.      ^ 
(Honour  and  aweet  endearmcot  kMffal(  gMMj 
Can  centre  in  a  liirle  nuiet  ■•■( 
All  that  denire  would  flr  for  tbr««gk  ika  Mltk| 
That  ran,  the  world  eludinf ,  b«  i'Mlf 
A  world  enjoyed  ;  that  wants  MO  vilaMMi 
But  it*  own  aharen,  and  approviay  kMvlM  | 
That,  like  a  flower  d««p  bM  in  rocky  cidk, 
Smiles,  though  'tis  lookiag  obl;  U  Um  aky.* 
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ii 

Of  any  true  afTeetion.  but  'twas  alpl 

With  care,  that,  like  the  caterpillar,  MM 

The  leares  of  the  sprinf '•  swcaMM  teok— «k«  HM.     lil»»fcW . 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  those  who  hare  ootlired  tbt  MW- 
ceptibility  of  early  feeling,  or  have  been  bmn^^ht  up  in  the  s»y 
heartlessness  of  dissipated  life,  to  laagh  at  all  lore  atoriea,  and  tu 
treat  the  tales  of  romantic  paamon  as  mere  fictions  of  noTeliato  ud 
poets.  My  observations  on  human  nature  have  induced  bm  to 
think  otherwise.  They  have  convinced  me,  that  hotrerer  the 
surface  of  the  character  may  be  chilled  and  froien  bj  the  eares  of 
the  world,  or  cultivated  into  mere  smiles  by  the  arts  of  aoeiolj, 
still  there  are  dormant  fires  lurking  in  the  depths  of  the  ooldoit 
bosom,  which,  when  once  enkindled,  become  impetuous,  and  are 
sometimes  desolating  in  their  effects.  Indeed,  I  am  a  tme 
believer  in  the  blind  deity,  and  go  to  the  full  extent  of  his  doctrines. 
Shall  I  confess  it  ? — I  believe  in  broken  hearts,  and  the  pOMibili^ 
of  dying  of  disappointed  love.  I  do  not,  however,  OMi^dor  it  a 
malady  often  fatal  to  my  own  sex ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
withers  down  many  a  lovely  woman  into  an  early  grave. 

Man  is  the  creature  of  interest  and  ambition.  His  nature  leads 
him  forth  into  the  struggle  and  bustle  of  the  world.  Lore  is  but 
the  embellishment  of  his  early  life,  or  a  song  piped  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  acts.  He  seeks  for  fame,  for  fortune,  for  space  in  the 
world's  thought,  and  dominion  over  his  fellow-men.  But  a 
woman's  whole  life  is  a  history  of  the  affections.  The  heart  is 
her  world  :  it  is  there  her  ambition  strives  for  empire  ;  it  is  there 
her  avarice  seeks  for  hidden  treasures.  She  sends  forth  her  sym- 
pathies on  adventure  ;  she  embarks  her  whole  soul  in  the  traffic 

of  affection  ;  and  if  shipwrecked,  her  case  is  hopeless for  it  is  a 

bankruptcy  of  the  heart. 

To  a  man  the  disappointment  of  love  may  occasion  somebitt 

ne*d/""°A'.M?"°  °°  '''*  °'""'  "'  ""•  ^'"^  Charlotte,  by  the  lUremd  Ban  K«n. 
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panirs:  it  wounds  some  feelings  of  tenderness — it  blasts  some 
prospects  of  felicity  ;  but  be  is  an  active  being — lie  may  dissipate 
his  thoughts  in  the  whirl  of  ^-aried  occupation,  or  may  plunge 
into  a  tide  of  pleasure ;  or,  if  the  scene  of  disappointment  be  too 
full  of  painful  associations,  he  can  shift  his  abode  at  will,  and 
taking  as  it  were  the  wings  of  the  morning,  can  "  fly  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  and  be  at  rest." 

But  woman's  is  comparatively  a  fixed,  a  secluded,  and  meditative 
life.  She  is  more  the  companion  of  her  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings; and  if  they  are  turned  lo  ministers  of  sorrow,  where  shall  she 
look  for  consolation  ?  Her  lot  is  to  be  wooed  and  won  ;  and  if 
unhappy  in  her  love,  her  heart  is  like  some  fortress  that  has  been 
captured,  and  sacked,  and  abandpned,  and  left  desolate. 

How  many  bright  eyes  grow  dim — how  many  soft  cheeks  grow 
pale — how  many  lovely  forms  fade  away  into  the  tomb,  and  none 
can  tell  the  cause  that  blighted  their  loveliness !  As  the  dove 
will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  side,  and  cover  and  conceal  the  arrow 
that  is  preying  on  its  vitals,  so  is  it  the  nature  of  woman  to  hide 
from  the  world  the  pangs  of  wounded  affection.  The  love  of  a 
delicate  female  is  always  shy  and  silent.  Even  when  fortunate, 
she  scarcely  breathes  it  to  herself;  but  when  otherwise,  she  buries 
it  in  the  recesses  of  her  bosom,  and  there  lets  it  cower  and  brood 
among  the  ruins  of  her  peace.  With  her  the  desire  of  the  heart 
has  failed.  The  great  charm  of  existence  is  at  an  end.  She 
neglects  all  the  cheerful  exercises  which  gladden  the  spirits, 
quicken  the  pulses,  and  send  the  tide  of  life  in  healthful  currents 
through  the  veins.  Her  rest  is  broken — the  sweet  refreshment 
of  sleep  is  poisoned  by  melancholy  dreams — "  dry  sorrow  drinks 
her  blood,"  until  her  enfeebled  frame  sinks  under  the  slightest 
external  injury.  Look  for  her,  after  a  little  while,  and  you  find 
friendship  weeping  over  her  untimely  grave,  and  wondering  that 
one,  who  but  Jately  glowed  with  all  the  radiance  of  health  and 
beauty,  should  so  speedily  be  brought  down  to  "  darkness  and  the 
worm."  You  will  be  told  of  some  wintry  chill,  some  casual  in- 
disposition, that  laid  her  low  ; — but  no  one  knows  of  the  mental 
malady  which  previously  sapped  her  strength,  and  made  her  so 
easy  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 

She  is  like  some  tender  tree,  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the 
grove;  graceful  in  its  form,  bright  in  its  foliage,  but  with  the 
wonn  preying  at  its  heart.  We  find  it  suddenly  withering,  when 
it  should  be  most  fresh  and  luxuriant.  We  see  it  drooping  its 
branches  to  the  earth,  and  shedding  leaf  by  leaf,  until,  wasted 
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and  perJBhed  away,  it  falls  even  in  tho  etillnwn  of  the  fortrt  ;  wr. 
as  we  muse  over  the  beautiful  ruin,  we  strive  in  rain  to  noolleefe 
the  blast  or  thunderbolt  that  could  have  wnitton  it  with  dacsjr. 

I  have  seen  many  instance*  of  women  running  to  w»M«  »i> 
self-neglect,  and  disapjKjarinj,' gradually  from  the  earth,  •>ino»tu^ 
if  they  had  been  exhaled  to  heaven  ;  and  have  lepealeillj  CMWed 
that  1  could  trace  their  death  through  the  ynoM  declen^oMor 
consumption,  cold,  debility,  languor,  niolaaebolj,  until  I  reaolied 
the  first  symptoms  of  disappointed  love.  But  n  imlanee  of  tlM 
kind  was  lately  told  to  mo ;  the  ci re u instance*  are  w^  kavwn  hi 
the  country  where  they  happened,  and  I  shall  but  give  tbani  i' 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  related. 

Every  one  must  recollect  the  tragical  elorj  of  JvvBfT  E— > 
the  Irish  patriot;  it  waa  too  touobiog  to  be  mmm  ferfotten. 
During  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  he  waa  tried,  eondenneo,  an 
executed  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Hin  fate  made  a  deep  improft 
sion  on  public  sym|)athy.  He  waa  ao  young— ao  inteUigent  eo 
generous — so  brave — so  everything  that  we  are  apt  to  like  in  a 
young  man.  His  condiict  under  trial,  to«),  waa  ao  lofty  and  in- 
trepid. The  noble  indignation  with  which  he  repelled  the  ahaijge 
of  treason  against  his  country — the  eloquent  vindication  ti  bia 
name — and  his  pathetic  appctil  to  posterity,  in  the  bopdMi  hour 
of  condemnation — all  these  enteretl  deeply  into  erery  iwetoat 
bosora,  and  even  his  enemies  lamented  the  lleiii  pobcj  tbat 
dictated  his  execution. 

But  there  was  one  heart  whose  anj^iah  it  wooM  be  impoarible 
to  describe.  In  happier  days  and  fairer  fortunes  ho  had  won  tfia 
affections  of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  late 
celebrated  Irish  barrister.  She  loved  him  with  the  diaiiiterested 
fervour  of  a  woman's  first  and  early  love.  When  every  worldly 
maxim  arrayed  itself  against  him  ;  when  blasted  in  fortune,  WM 
disgrace  and  danger  darkened  around  his  name,  she  lored  bimtbe 
more  ardently  for  his  very  sufferings.  If,  then,  hia  &te  coold 
awaken  the  sympathy  even  of  his  foes,  what  must  hare  been  the 
agony  of  her,  whose  whole  soul  was  occupied  by  his  image  I  Let 
those  tell  who  have  had  the  portals  of  the  tomb  suddenly  cloeed 
between  them  and  the  being  they  most  loved  on  earth — who 
have  sat  at  its  threshold,  as  one  shut  out  in  a  cold  and  lonely 
"world,  whence  all  that  was  most  lovely  and  loving  had  departed. 
But  then  the  horrors  of  such  a  grave !  so  frightful,  so  dis- 
honoured !  there  was  nothing  for  memory  to  dwell  on  that  could 
soothe  the  pang  of  separation — none  of  those  tender  though  melan- 
choly circumstances,  which  endear  the  parting  sceDc—- nothing  to 
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melt  sorrow  into  those  blessed  tears,  sent  like  the  dews  of  heaven 
to  revive  the  heart  in  the  parting  hour  of  anguish. 

To  render  her  widowed  situation  more  desolate,  she  had  in- 
curred her  father's  displeasure  by  her  unfortunate  attachment, 
and  was  an  exile  from  the  paternal  roof.  But  could  the  sym- 
pathy and  kind  offices  of  friends  have  reached  a  spirit  so  shocked 
and  driven  in  by  horror,  she  would  have  experienced  no  want  of 
consolation,  for  the  Irish  are  a  people  of  quick  and  generous 
sensibilities.  The  most  delicate  and  cherishing  attentions  were 
paid  her  by  families  of  wealth  and  distinction.  She  was  led  into 
society,  and  they  tried  by  all  kinds  of  occupation  and  amusement 
to  dissipate  her  grief,  and  wean  her  from  the  tragical  story  of  her 
love.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  There  are  some  strokes  of  calamity 
which  scathe  and  scorch  the  soul — which  penetrate  to  the  vital 
seat  of  happiness — and  blast  it,  never  again  to  put  forth  bud  or 
blcsaom.  She  never  objected  to  frequent  the  haunts  of  pleasure, 
but  was  as  much  alone  there  as  in  the  depths  of  solitude  ;  walking 
about  in  a  sad  reverie,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  world  around 
her.  She  carried  with  her  an  inward  woe  that  mocked  at  all  the 
blandishments  of  friendship,  and  '*  heeded  not  the  song  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  ■wisely." 

The  person  who  told  me  her  story  had  seen  her  at  a  mas- 
querade. There  can  be  no  exhibition  of  far-gone  wretchedness 
more  striking  and  painful  than  to  meet  in  such  a  scene.  To  find 
it  wandering  like  a  spectre,  lonely  and  joyless,  where  all  around 
is  gay — to  see  it  dressed  out  in  the  trappings  of  mirth,  and  looking 
so  wan  and  woe-begone,  as  if  it  had  tried  in  vain  to  cheat  the  poor 
heart  into  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  sorrow.  After  strolling 
through  the  splendid  rooms  and  giddy  crowd  with  an  air  of  utter 
abstraction,  she  sat  herself  down  on  the  steps  of  an  orchestra,  and, 
looking  about  for  some  time  with  a  vacant  air,  tliat  showed  her 
insensibility  to  the  garish  scene,  she  began,  with  the  capricious- 
ness  of  a  sickly  heart,  to  warble  a  little  plaintive  air.  She  had 
an  exquisite  voice  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  so  simple,  so 
touching,  it  breathed  forth  such  a  soul  of  wretchedness,  that  she 
drew  a  crowd  mute  and  silent  around  her,  and  melted  every  one 
into  tears. 

The  story  of  one  so  trne  and  tender  could  not  but  excite  great 
interest  in  a  country  remarkable  for  enthusiasm.  It  completely 
won  the  heart  of  a  brave  officer,  who  paid  his  addresses  to  her, 
and  tliought  that  one  so  true  to  the  dead  could  not  but  prove 
afiectionate  to  the  living.     She  declined  his  attentions,  for  her 
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tbougUta  were  irrevocably  engrossed  by  the  BMliiOiJfll  Iwr 
former  lover.  He,  however,  persisted  in  his  suit  He  soliatod 
uot  her  tenderness,  but  her  esteem.  He  w«a  Msisted  by  her  con- 
viction of  his  worth,  and  her  sense  of  ber  own  destitute  nd 
dependent  situation,  for  she  was  existing  on  the  kindn«M  of 
friends.  In  a  word,  he  at  length  rocoeeded  in  gvning  htr  haad, 
though  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  her  heart  waa  mmlteraUy 

another's.  

He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping  that  ft  ehaiwa  01  MMM 
might  wear  out  the  remembrance  of  early  woea.  She  wma  an 
amiable  and  exemplary  wife,  and  made  an  effort  to  be  ft  hftpNT 
one  ;  but  nothing  could  cure  the  silent  and  devonrinff  roelaaeboly 
that  had  entered  into  her  very  soul.  She  wa«t«l  awfty  in  a 
slow,  but  hopeless  decline,  and  at  length  tonV  Int..  tha  graTe, 
the  victim  of  a  broken  heart. 

It  was  on  her  that  Moore,  the  distinguished  *•«».•  jioati  com- 
posed the  following  lines  : — 

iltOTTaairl 

ir  MM,  ■■4 


She  i*  far  from  the  Und  wber* 

And  lovrr*  around  her  are 
But  celdlr  >he  lurna  from  their 

For  her  heart  in  hi*  grava  U  Ifisf . 
She  nngs  the  wild  »ong«  of  her  dear  native  plain*, 

ETery  note  which  be  loved  avakioy— 
Ah !  little  they  think,  who  delifht  in  Imt  elntaa. 

How  the  heart  of  the  mii»ucl  i*  braaktog ! 
He  had  lived  for  hi*  love,  for  hi*  country  h*  dt«4- 

Tbry  were  all  that  to  life  bad  entwiaad  Ml— 
Nor  >oon  ihall  tlir  tears  of  hii  countrr  be  ihti. 

Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  bchiaa  Um  I 
Oh !  inake  her  a  prave  where  the  MnhMMM  rat. 

When  ibey  pruiuisc  a  glonooa  mocrowi 
They'll  thine  o'er  her  ileep,  like  a  amile  from  Um 

From  her  own  loved  ialaod  of  aorrow  ' 


THE  ART  OF  BOOK-MAKING. 

Tf  that  severe  doom  of  Synetiui  be  true—"  It  ii  a  rreater  offmc*  t«  atari  imi  imm'i 
labour  tban  their  clothes,"— what  ahall  become  ot  moat  writer*?— Bvbton's  Ahatomt 

OF  Melancholy. 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  at  the  extreme  fecundity  of  the  praci, 
and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many  heads,  on  which  Bfttliio 
seemed  to  have  inflicted  the  curse  of  barrenness,  should  teem 
with  voluminous  productions.  As  a  man  travels  on,  howerer, 
in  the  journey  of  life,  his  objects  of  wonder  daily  diminish,  ftod 
he  is  continually  finding  out  some  very  simple  'cause  for  come 
great  matter  of  marvel.  Thus  have  I  chanced,  in  my  per*»ffri- 
nations  about  this  great  metropolis,  to  blunder  upon  a  scene  whirh 
unfolded  to  me  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  book -making  craft, 
and  at  once  put  an  end  to  my  astonishment. 
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I  was  one  summer's  day  loitering  through  the  great  saloons  of 
the  British  Museum,  with  that  listlessnesa  with  which  one  is  apt 
to  saunter  about  a  museum  in  warm  weather ;  sometimes  lolling 
over  the  glass  cases  of  minerals,  sometimes  studying  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  sometimes  trying,  with 
nearly  equal  success,  to  comprehend  the  allegorical  paintings  on 
the  lofty  ceilings.  Whilst  I  was  gazing  about  in  this  idle  way, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  distant  dour,  at  the  end  of  a  suite 
of  apartments.  It  was  closed,  but  every  now  and  then  it  would 
open,  and  some  strange-favoured  being,  generally  clothed  in 
black,  would  steal  forth,  and  glide  through  the  rooms,  without 
noticing  any  of  the  surrounding  objects.  There  was  an  air  of 
mystery  about  this  that  piqued  my  languid  curiosity,  and  I 
determined  to  attempt  the  passage  of  that  strait,  and  to  explore 
the  unknown  regions  beyond.  The  door  yielded  to  my  hand, 
with  that  facility  with  which  the  portals  of  enchanted  castles 
yield  to  the  adventurous  knight-errant.  I  found  myself  in  a 
spacious  chamber,  surrounded  with  great  cases  of  venerable 
books.  Above  the  cases,  and  just  under  the  cornice,  were 
arranged  a  great  number  of  black-looking  portraits  of  ancient 
authors.  About  the  room  were  placed  long  tables,  with  stands 
for  reading  and  writing,  at  which  sat  many  pale,  studious  per- 
sonages, poring  intently  over  dusty  volumes,  rummaging  among 
mouldy  nianuscnpts,  and  taking  copious  notes  of  their  contents. 
A  bushed  stillness  reigned  through  this  mysterious  apartment, 
excepting  that  you  might  hear  the  racing  of  pens  over  sheets 
of  paper,  or  occasionally,  the  deep  sigh  of  one  of  these  sages, 
as  he  shifted  his  position  to  turn  over  the  page  of  an  old  folio ; 
doubtless  arising  from  that  hollowness  and  flatulency  incident  to 
learned,  research. 

Now  and  then  one  of  these  personnges  would  write  something 
on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  and  ring  a  bell,  whereupon  a  familiar 
would  appear,  take  the  paper  in  profound  silence,  glide  out  of 
the  room,  and  return  shortly  loaded  with  pondrous  tomes,  upon 
which  the  other  would  fall  tooth  and  nail  with  famished  voracity. 
I  had  no  longer  a  doubt  that  I  had  happened  upon  a  body  of 
magi,  deeply  engaged  in  the  study  of  occult  sciences.  The  scene 
reminded  me  of  an  old  Arabian  tale,  of  a  philosopher  shut  up  in 
an  enchanted  library,  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  which  opened 
only  once  a  year  ;  where  he  made  the  spirits  of  the  place  bring 
him  books  of  all  kinds  of  dark  knowledge,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  the  magic  portal  once  more  swung  open  on  its 
lunges,  he  issued  forth  so  versed  in  forbidden  lore,  as  to  be  able 
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to  soar  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  Mud  to  control  the  po»-«.^ 

of  nature. 

My  curiosity  being  now  fully  aroused,  I  wkuptred  to 
the  familiars,  as  he  was  about  to  leare  the  room,  mm!  b»»i:;. 
interpretation  of  the  strango  scene  Mon  me.    A  fcw  v 
Bufficient  for  the  purpose.     I  found  that  these  B^> 
sonages,  whom  I  liad  mistaken  for  magi,  were  prineipn 
and  iu  the  very  act  of  manufacturloff  book*.     I  waa, 
the  reading-room  of  the  great  British  Library— «n.iiir 
lection  of  volumes  of  all  ages  and  languacea,  manj  of 
now  forgotten,  and  most  of  which  are  seldom  read :  «>: 
sequestered  pools  of  obsolete  literature,  to  which  moil' 
repair,  and  draw  bucketa  full  of  classic  lore,  or  "  pt; 
undefiled,"  wherewith  to  swell  their  own  scan?"  -^"      * 

Being  now  iu  possession  of  the  secret,  I  •'  r, 

and  watched  the  process  of  this  book  man  "tjced 

one  lean,  bilious-looking  wight,  who  sought  '  most 

worm-eaten  volumes,  printed  in  black-letter.     II  <\y 

constructing  some  work  of  profound  erudition.  i^ 

purchased   by  every  man   who    wished   to  1  iiriiod, 

placed  upon  a  conspicuous  shelf  of  his  libra:  :  upon 

his  table,  but  never  read.     I  observed  him,  w 

a  large  fragment  of  biscuit  out  of  his  porkct  .r 

it  was  dinner,  or  whether  he  was  end'  it 

exhaustion  of  the  stomach  produced  by  u.u, ..  j«,,..i.  lu-  ...ci  ury 
works,  I  leave  to  harder  students  than  myself  to  determine. 

There  was  one  dapper  little  gentleman  in  brigfat-ooloBted 
clothes,  with  a  chirping,  gossiping  expression  of  oomtawHieei, 
who  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  author  on  good  terms  with  hie 
bookseller.  After  considering  him  attentively,  I  feoogniaed  in 
him  a  diligent  getter-up  of  miscellaneous  works,  which  bustled 
off  well  with  the  trade.  I  was  curious  to  see  how  he  maBuiM»- 
tured  his  wares.  He  made  more  stir  and  show  of  bnnness  than 
any  of  the  others  ;  dipping  into  various  books,  fluttering  over  the 
leaves  of  manuscripts,  taking  a  morsel  out  of  one,  a  morsel  out  of 
another,  "  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little."  The  contents  of  his  book  seemed  to  be  as  hetero- 
geneous as  those  of  the  witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth.  It  was 
here  a  finger  and  there  a  thumb,  toe  of  frog  and  blind- worm's 
sting,  with  his  own  gossip  poured  in  like  "  baboon's  blood,"  to 
make  the  medley  "  slab  and  good." 

After  all,  thought  I,  may  not  this  pilfering  disposition  be 
implanted  in  authors  for  wise  purposes ;  may  it  not  be  the  way 
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in  which  Providence  has  taken  care  that  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  ehall  be  preserved  from  age  to  age,  in  spite  of  the 
inevitable  decay  of  the  works  in  which  they  were  first  produced  ? 
We  see  that  nature  has  wisely,  though  whimsically,  provided  for 
the  conveyance  of  seeds  from  clime  to  clime,  in  the  maws  of  cer- 
tain birds  ;  so  that  animals  which,  in  themselves,  are  little  better 
than  carrion,  and  apparently  the  lawless  plunderers  of  the  orchard 
and  the  cornfield,  are,  in  fact,  nature's  carriers,  to  disperse  and 
])erpetaate  her  blessings.  In  like  manner,  the  beauties  an<l  fine 
thoughts  of  ancient  and  obsolete  authors  are  catight  up  by  these 
flights  of  predatory  writers,  and  cast  forth  again  to  flourish  and 
bear  fruit  in  a  remote  and  distant  tract  of  time.  JMany  of  their 
works,  also,  undergo  a  kind  of  metempsychosis,  and  spring  up 
under  new  forms.  What  was  formerly  a  ponderous  history, 
revives  in  the  shape  of  a  romance — an  old  legend  changes  into  a 
modem  play — and  a  sober  philosophical  treatise  furnishes  the 
body  for  a  whole  series  of  bouncing  and  sparkling  essays.  Thus 
it  is  in  the  clearing  of  our  American  woodlands ;  where  we  bum 
down  a  forest  of  stately  pines,  a  progeny  of  dwarf  oaks  start  up 
in  their  place ;  and  we  never  see  the  prostrate  trunk  of  a  tree 
mouldering  into  soil,  but  it  gives  birth  to  a  whole  tribe  of  fungi. 

Let  us  not,  then,  lament  over  the  decay  and  oblivion  into 
which  ancient  writers  descend ;  they  do  but  submit  to  the  great 
law  of  nature,  which  declares  that  all  sublunary  shapes  of  matter 
shall  be  limited  in  their  duration,  but  which  decrees,  also,  that 
their  elements  shall  never  perish.  Generation  after  generation, 
both  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  passes  away,  but  the  vital 
principle  is  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  the  species  continue  to 
flourish.  Thus,  also,  do  authors  beget  authors,  and  having  pro- 
duce<I  a  numerous  progeny,  in  a  good  old  age  they  sleep  with 
their  fathers,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  authors  who  preceded  them, 
and  from  whom  they  had  stolen. 

Whilst  I  was  indulging  in  these  rambling  fancies,  I  had  leaned 
my  head  against  a  pile  of  reverend  folios.  Whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  soporific  emanations  from  these  works ;  or  to  the  jjrofound 
quiet  of  the  room  ;  or  to  the  lassitude  arising  from  much  wan- 
dering; or  to  an  unlucky  habit  of  napjting  at  improper  times  and 
places,  with  which  I  am  grievously  afflicted — so  it  was,  that  I 
fell  into  a  doze.  Still,  however,  my  imagination  continued  busy, 
and  indeed  the  same  scene  remained  before  my  mind's  eye,  only 
a  little  changed  in  some  of  the  details.  I  dreamt  that  the  cham- 
ber was  still  decorated  with  the  portraits  of  ancient  authors,  but 
that  the  number  wa*  increased.    The  long  tables  had  disappeared, 
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and,  in  place  of  the  sage  nmgi,  I  beheld  %  raggsd,  thimdbtra 
throng,  such  as  may  be  seen  plying  about  llio  giMt  wpoiltory  of 
cast-off  clothes,  Moninouth-street.  "Whenever  they  Mtaed  npoo 
a  book,  by  one  of  those  incongruities  common  to  dwnw, 
methought  it  turned  into  a  gnrmcnt  of  foreign  or  antiqno  fiMihioB* 
with  which  tliey  proceeded  to  equip  thcnwelrea.  I  notiead,  bow- 
ever,  that  no  one  pretended  to  clothe  himself  from  »ir,  •  ,  ,I:ir 
suit,  but  took  a  sleeve  from  one,  a  capo  from  nnu:  .:rt 

from  a  third,  thus  decking  himself  out  pieoemeel,  wLilo  •utue  of 
his  original  rags  would  ]>eepout  from  among  kb  borrowed  finwj. 

There  was  a  portly,  roey,  weU-ied  pweon,  whom  I  obeenred 
ogling  several  mouldy  polemical  writers  tbrongh  Ml  eye-glsM. 
He  ^oon  contrived  to  slip  on  the  vnluminou*  owntle  of  OM  of 
the  old  fathers,  and,  having  purloined  the  gray  beanl  of  another, 
endeavoured  to  look  exceedingly  wiae ;  but  the  emirking  oom- 
monplnce  of  his  countenance  set  at  naoght  all  the  trappings  of 
wisdom.  One  sickly-looking  gentleman  was  busied  embroidariac 
a  very  flimsy  garment  with  gold  thread,  drawn  out  of  seronu 
old  court-dressea  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  AnotbiT  bad 
trimmed  himself  magnificently  from  an  illuminated  mannseript, 
had  stuck  a  nosegay  in  his  bosom,  cullo<l  fronj  "  The  I^uadiaa  of 
Daintic  Devices,"  and,  having  put  8ir  I'  !  noy's  hat  on  one 

side  of  his  head,  strutted  off  with  an  •  .lir  of  Tnlgar  ele- 

gance. A  third,  who  wa^  but  of  puny  ditncnnona,  bad  bolstered 
himself  out  bravely  with  the  spoils  from  ecrenl  ofaeeore  tracts  of 
philosophy,  so  that  he  had  a  very  imposing  front ;  but  be  was 
lamentably  tattered  in  rear,  and  I  perceived  that  be  had  patched 
his  small-clothes  with  scraps  of  parchment  from  a  I^tin  aathor. 

There  were  some  well-dressed  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  who  only 
helped  themselves  to  a  gem  or  so,  which  sparkled  among  their 
own  ornaments,  without  eclipsing  them.  Some,  too,  seemed  to 
contemplate  the  costumes  of  the  old  writers,  merely  to  imbibe 
their  principles  of  taste,  and  to  catch  their  air  and  »|)irit ;  but 
I  grieve  to  say,  that  to<i  many  were  apt  to  array  tlienjsclvea  from 
top  to  toe,  in  the  patchwork  manner  I  have  mentione<l.  I  shall 
not  omit  to  speak  of  one  genius,  in  drab  breeches  and  gaiters 
and  an  Arcadian  hat,  who  had  a  violent  propensity  to  the  pas- 
toral, but  whose  rural  wanderings  had  been  confine«l  to  the 
classic  haunts  of  Primrose-hill,  and  the  solitudes  of  the  Itegent's- 
park.  He  had  decked  himself  in  wreaths  and  ribands  from  all 
the  old  pastoral  poets,  and,  hanging  his  head  on  one  side,  went 
about  with  a  fantastical  lack-a-daisical  air,  "  babbling  about 
green  fields."     But  the  personage  that  most  struck  my  attention 
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was  a  pragmatical  old  gentleman,  in  clerical  robes,  with  a 
remarkably  large  and  square,  but  bald  head.  He  entered  the 
room  wheezing  and  puffing,  elbowed  his  way  through  the  throng, 
with  a  look  of  sturdy  self-confidence,  an<i,  having  laid  hands 
upon  a  thick  Greek  quarto,  clapped  it  upon  his  head,  and  swept 
majestically  away  in  a  formidable  frizzletl  wig. 

In  the  height  of  this  literary  masquerade,  a  cry  suddenly 
resounde<i  from  every  side,  of  "Thieves!  thieves!"  I  looked, 
and  lo  !  the  portraits  about  the  wall  became  animated  !  The  old 
authors  thrust  out,  first  a  head,  then  a  shoulder,  from  the  canvas, 
looked  down  curiously,  for  an  instant,  upon  the  motley  throng, 
and  then  descended  with  fury  in  their  eyes,  to  claim  their 
rifled  property.  The  scene  of  scampering  and  hubbub  that 
ensued  baffles  all  description.  The  unhappy  culprits  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  escape  with  plunder.  On  one  side  might  be  seen  half 
a  dozen  old  monks,  stripping  a  modern  professor  ;  on  another, 
there  was  sad  devastation  carried  into  the  ranks  of  modern  dra- 
matic writers.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  side  by  side,  raged 
round  the  field  like  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and  sturdy  Ben  Jonson 
enacted  more  wonders  than  when  a  volunteer  with  the  army 
in  Flanders.  As  to  the  dapper  little  compiler  of  farragos,  men- 
tioned some  time  since,  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  as  many 
patches  and  colours  as  Harlequin,  and  there  was  as  fierce  a  con- 
tention of  claimants  about  him,  as  about  the  dead  body  of 
Patroclus.  I  was  grieved  to  see  many  men,  to  whom  I  had 
l)een  accustomed  to  look  up  with  awe  and  reverence,  fain  to  steal 
off  with  scarce  a  rag  to  cover  thfir  nakwlness.  Just  then  my  eye 
was  caught  by  the  pragmatical  old  gentleman  in  the  Greek  griz- 
zled wig,  who  was  scrambling  away  in  sore  affright  with  half  a 
score  of  authors  in  full  cry  after  him  !  They  were  close  upon 
his  haunches  :  in  a  twinkling  off  went  his  wig ;  at  every  turn 
some  strip  of  raiment  was  peeled  away  ;  until  in  a  few  moments, 
from  his  domineering  pomp,  he  shrunk  into  a  little,  pursy, 
"  chopped  bald  shot,"  and  made  his  exit  with  only  a  few  tags 
and  rags  fluttering  at  his  back. 

There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  catastrophe  of  this 
learned  Theban,  that  1  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 
which  broke  the  whole  illusion.  The  tumult  and  the  scuffle  were 
at  an  end.  1'he  chamber  resumed  its  usual  appearance.  The 
old  authors  shrunk  back  into  their  picture- frames,  and  hung  in 
shadowy  solemnity  along  the  v/alls.  In  short,  I  found  myself 
wide  awake  in  my  corner,  with  the  whole  asseniblage  of  book- 
worms gazing  at  mo  with  astonishment.     Nothing  of  the  dream 
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liud  Wen  real  but  my  burst  of  laughter,  a  »oand  ne^-er  befom 
heard  in  that  grave  sanctuary,  and  80  abhorrent  to  the  ears  • 
wisdom,  as  to  electrify  the  fraternity. 

The  librarian  now  stepped  up  to  me,  and  demanded  whoth' 
I  had  a  card  of  adniiPsion.     At  first  I  did  not  oumprdieDd  him^ 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  library  was  a  kind  of  literary  **pPMenro,'* 
subject  to  game-laws,  and  that  no  on©  must  presii!  ro 

■without  special  license  and  permission.     In  a  w<.;  .      ti- 

victed  of  being  an  arrant  poacher,  and  was  glad  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  lest  I  should  have  a  whole  pack  of  Mthora  let 
loose  upon  me. 

A  ROYAL  POET. 

Tbeack  jonr  body  b«  coaflMad, 

Jkai  ■oft  Ww  »  pri>— r  bowi, 
y«t  Um  bcMtjr  oC  jvu  bM 
Neiibrr  rbeck  nor  rbain  b«tb  found. 
i<oak  oat  nobly,  tbca,  »oA  dan 
Ktco  Um  fatten  tbu  jrou  w«Mr.— Flbtcbbk. 

On  a  soft  sunny  morning,  in  the  genial  month  of  May,  I  made 
an  excursion  to  Windsor  Castle.  It  is  a  place  fall  of  storied  and 
poetical  associations.  The  very  external  amwet  of  the  proud  old 
pile  is  enough  to  inspire  high  thought.  It  rears  its  irregular 
walls  and  niasjsive  towers,  like  a  mural  crown,  round  the  brow  of 
a  lofty  ridge,  waves  it^j  royal  banner  iu  the  clonda,  and  looka  down 
with  a  lordly  air  upon  the  surrounding  world. 

On  this  morning  the  weather  was  of  that  voluptaona  Temal 
kind  which  calls  foilh  all  the  latent  romance  of  a  man'o  tempera^ 
inent,  filling  his  mind  with  music,  and  disposing  him  to  qaote 
poetry  and  dream  of  beauty.  In  wandering  tbrou^  the  magni- 
ficent saloons  and  long  echoing  galleries  of  the  CMtle,  I  paMed 
with  indifference  by  whole  rows  of  portraits  of  warrion  nnd 
statesmen,  but  lingered  in  the  chamber  where  bang  the  likeneana 
of  the  beauties  which  graced  the  gay  court  of  Cbarlea  the  Second, 
and  as  I  gazed  upon  them,  depicted  with  amorous  half- dishevelled 
tresses,  and  the  sleepy  eye  of  love,  1  blessed  the  pencil  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  which  had  thus  enabled  me  to  bask  in  the  reflected 
luys  of  beauty.  In  traversing  also  the  "large  green  oourta," 
with  sunshine  beaming  on  the  gray  walls,  and  glancing  along  the 
velvet  turf,  ray  mind  was  engrossed  with  the  image  of  the  tender, 
the  gallant,  but  hapless  Surrey,  an<l  his  account  of  his  loiterings 
:ibout  them  in  his  stripling  days,  when  enamoured  of  the  Lady 
Geraldine — 

"  With  eyes  ra«t  up  unto  the  maidrn'i  tower, 
With  easie  lighi,  aucb  u  men  draw  in  lore." 
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In  this  mood  of  mere  poetical  susceptibility,  I  visited  the  ancient 
Keep  of  tLe  Castle,  where  James  the  First  of  Scotland,  the  pride 
and  theme  of  Scottish  poets  and  historians,  was  for  many  years 
of  his  youth  detained  a  prisoner  of  state.  It  is  a  large  gray 
tower,  that  has  stood  the  brunt  of  ages,  and  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servation. It  stands  on  a  mound  which  elevates  it  above  the 
other  parts  of  the  castle,  and  a  great  flight  of  steps  leatls  to  the 
interior.  In  the  armoury,  a  Gothic  hall,  furnished  with  weapons 
of  various  kinds  and  ages,  I  was  shown  a  coat  of  armour  hanging 
against  the  wall  which  had  once  belonged  to  James.  Hence  I 
was  conducted  up  a  staircase  to  a  suite  of  apartments  of  faded 
magnificence,  hung  with  storied  tapestry,  which  formed  his  prison, 
and  the  scene  of  that  passionate  and  fanciful  amour  which  has 
woven  into  the  web  of  his  story  the  magical  hues  of  poetry  and 
fiction. 

The  whole  history  of  this  amiable  but  unfortunate  prince  is 
highly  romantic.  At  the  tender  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  from 
home  by  his  father,  Robert  III.,  and  destined  for  the  French 
court,  to  be  reared  under  the  eye  of  the  French  monarch,  secure 
from  the  treachery  and  danger  that  surrounded  the  royal  house 
of  Scotland.  It  was  his  mishap  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  he  was  detained  prisoner 
by  Henry  IV.,  notwithstanding  that  a  truce  existed  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  intelligence  of  his  capture,  coming  in  the  train  of  many 
sorrows  and  disasters,  proved  fatal  to  his  unhappy  father.  "The 
news,"  we  are  told,  "  was  brought  to  him  while  at  supper,  and 
did  80  overwhelm  hira  with  grief,  that  he  was  almost  ready  to 
give  up  the  ghost  into  the  hands  of  the  servant  that  attended 
him.  But  being  carried  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  abstained  from  all 
food,  and  in  three  days  died  of  hunger  and  grief,  at  Rothesay."* 

James  was  detained  in  captivity  above  eighteen  years ;  but 
though  deprived  of  personal  liberty,  he  was  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  rank.  Care  was  taken  to  instruct  him  in  all 
the  branches  of  useful  knowledge  cviltivated  at  that  [period,  and 
to  give  him  those  mental  and  personal  accomplishments  deemed 
proper  for  a  prince.  Perhaps,  in  this  respect,  his  imprisonment 
was  an  advantage,  as  it  enabled  him  to  apply  himself  the  more 
exclusively  to  his  improvement,  and  quietly  to  imbibe  that  rich 
fund  of  knowledge,  and  to  cherish  those  elegant  tastes  which 
have  given  such  a  lustre  to  his  memory.  The  picture  drawn  of 
him  in  early  life  by  the  Scottish  historians  is  highly  captivating, 

*  Bucbuian. 
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and  seems  rather  the  description  of  »  hero  of  roroanoa,  thsa  of  m 
character  in  real  history.  He  waa  well  learnt,  w©  are  told,  •*  to 
fight  with  the  sword,  to  joust,  to  touriiay,  to  wrestle,  t«»  »inK  and 
dauce ;  he  was  an  expert  mediciner,  right  crafty  in  playing  both 
of  lute  and  harp,  and  sundry  other  instruments  of  music,  and  WM 
expert  in  grammar,  oratory,  and  poetry."* 

With  this  combination  (»f  manly  and  delicate  aoeonpUabmenta, 
fitting  him  to  shine  both  in  active  and  ele^nt  life,  ana  oftlcalated 
to  give  him  an  intense  relish  for  joyoiiM  exiatcnco,  it  moat  hftTO 
been  a  severe  trial,  in  an  age  of  butttle  and  chivalry,  to  pMi  tho 
spring-time  of  his  years  in  monotonous  captivity.     It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  James,  however,  to  be  (rifttnl  with  a  powerfol 
poetic  fancy,  and  to  be  visited  in  his  prison  by  the  choicest  in- 
spirations of  the  muse.     Some  minds  corrode  and  grow  inactive 
under  the  loss  of  personal  liberty ;  others  fpt>w  morbid  and  irri- 
table ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  the  poet  to  beoome  tender  m 
imaginative  in  the  loneliness  of  confinement,     lie  ban<|uets  ujx 
the  honey  of  his  own  thoughts,  and,  like  the  captive  binl,  poi. 
forth  his  soul  in  melody. 

Hmve  ^ou  not  wen  Iha  wIffiMmflift, 

A  pilfrim  (oop'd  iaio  mm^gt. 
Bow  doth  the  rhant  Imt  wwlrf  tab. 
In  Ih*t  hrr  lonely  hwrftf ! 
Eren  there  her  charininK  OMlody  4«(k  pte«« 
That  all  her  bougba  are  tiM*.  kar  Mg«  » |^«f*.t 

Indeed,  it  is  the  divine  attribute  of  the  imagination,  that  it  is 
irrepressible,  unconfinable  ;  that  when  the  real  world  is  shut  on 
it  can  create  a  world  for  itself,  and  with  a  necromantic  powci, 
can  conjure  up  glorious  shapes  and  forms,  and  brilliant  visions, 
to  make  solitude  populous,  and  irradiate  the  gloom  of  the 
dungeon.  Such  was  the  world  of  pomp  and  pageant  that  lived 
round  Tasso  in  his  dismal  cell  at  Ferrara,  when  ho  conceived  the 
splendid  scenes  of  his  "Jerusalem ;"  and  we  may  conxider  the 
"King's  Quair,"  composed  by  James  during  his  captivity  at 
Windsor,  as  another  of  those  beautiful  breakings-forth  of  the 
soul  from  the  restraint  and  gloom  of  the  prison-house. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  his  love  for  the  Lady  Jane  Beaufor: 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  a  princess  of  the  blood 
royal  of  England,  of  whom  he  became  enamoured  in  the  coura© 
of  his  captivity.  What  gives  it  a  peculiar  value  is,  that  it  may 
be  considered  a  transcript  of  the  royal  bard's  true  feelings,  and 
the  story  of  his  real  loves  and  fortunes.  It  is  not  often  that 
sovereigns  write  poetry,  or  that  poets  deal  in  fact.  It  is  grati 
fymg  to  the  pride  of  a  common  man  to  find  a  monarch  thus  suiii 

*  BaUenden'«  Translation  of  Hector  Boyce.  t  Bofer  I'Eatnuig*. 
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;i.s  it  were,  for  admission  into  his  closet,  anJ  seeking  to  win  his 
favour  by  administering  to  his  pleasures.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
honest  equality  of  intellectual  competition,  which  strij)S  off  all 
the  trappings  of  factitious  dignity,  brings  the  candidate  down  to 
a  level  with  his  fellow-men,  and  obliges  him  to  depend  on  his 
own  native  powers  for  distinction.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  get  at 
the  history  of  a  monarch's  heart,  and  to  find  the  simple  affections 
of  human  nature  throbbing  under  the  ermine.  But  James  had 
learnt  to  be  a  poet  before  he  was  a  king ;  he  was  schooled  in 
adversity,  and  reared  in  the  company  of  his  own  thoughts. 
Monarchs  have  seldom  time  to  parley  with  their  hearts,  or  to 
meditate  their  minds  into  poetry  ;  and  had  James  been  brought 
up  amidst  the  adulation  and  gaiety  of  a  court,  we  should  never, 
in  all  probability,  have  had  such  a  poem  as  the  "  Quair." 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  by  those  parts  of  the  poem 
which  breathe  his  immediate  thoughts  concerning  his  situation, 
or  which  are  connected  with  the  apartment  in  the  tower.  They 
have  thus  a  personal  and  local  charm,  and  are  given  with  such 
circumstantial  truth,  as  to  make  the  reader  present  with  the 
captive  in  his  prison,  and  the  companion  of  his  meditations. 

Such  is  the  account  whicli  he  gives  of  his  weariness  of  spirit, 
and  of  the  inci<lent  which  first  suggested  the  idea  of  writing  the 
poem.  It  was  the  still  midwatch  of  a  clear  moonlight  night; 
the  stars,  he  says,  were  twinkling  as  fire  in  the  high  vault  of 
heaven,  and  "  Cynthia  rinsing  her  golden  locks  in  Aquarius." 
He  lay  in  bed  wakeful  and  restless,  and  took  a  book  to  beguile 
the  tedious  hours.  The  book  he  chose  was  Boetius's  "Consolations 
of  Philosophy,"  a  work  popular  among  the  writers  of  that  day, 
and  which  had  been  translated  by  his  gfeat  prototype  Chaucer. 
From  the  high  eulogium  in  which  he  indulges,  it  is  evident  this 
was  one  of  his  favourite  volumes  while  in  prison  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  an  admirable  text-book  for  meditation  under  adversity.  It  is 
the  legacy  of  a  noble  and  enduring  spirit,  purified  by  sorrow  and 
suffering,  bequeathing  to  its  successors  in  calamity  the  maxims 
of  sweet  morality,  and  the  trains  of  eloquent  but  simple  reasoning 
by  which  it  was  enabled  to  bear  up  against  the  various  ills  of  life. 
It  is  a  talisman  which  the  unfortunate  may  treasure  up  in  his 
bosom,  or,  like  the  good  King  James,  lay  upon  his  nightly  pillow. 

After  closing  the  volume,  he   turns  its  contents  over  in  his 

mind,  and  gradually  falls  into  a  fit  of  musing  on  the  fickleness 

♦f  fortune,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  life,  and  tlie  evils  tliat  had 

overtaken  him  even  in  his  tender  youth.     Suddenly  he  hears  the 

ell  ringing  to  matins;  but  its  sound,  chiming  in  with  his  luclan- 
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clioly  fancies,  seems  to  him  like  a  roica  exhartiBg  Ibl  lo  write 
his  story.  In  the  spirit  of  poetic  errantry  ho  det«nntnM  to  ooo- 
ply  with  this  intimation  ;  be  therefore  takes  pen  in  hMid,  nwkit 
with  it  a  sign  of  the  cross  to  implore  a  benediction,  and  mIHm 
forth  into  the  fairy  land  of  poetry.  There  is  aonMtbing  ex- 
tremely fanciful  in  all  this,  and  it  is  ini(.>re«ting  as  furniahlB^  a 
striking  and  beautiful  instance  of  the  simple  manner  in  wliieh 
whole  trains  of  poetical  thought  are  ■ometiieet  awakeae^  and 
literary  enterprises  suggested  to  the  mind. 

In  the  course  of  bis  poem  ho  more  than  onee  bewaila  the 
peculiar  hardness  of  his  fate,  tha«  doomed  lo  kmelj  and  in- 
active life,  and  shut  up  from  the  freedom  and  f^easore  of  tbe 
world,  in  wiiicb  the  meanest  animal  indalgot  unrMtraiaed. 
There  is  a  sweetness,  however,  in  his  very  roinnhiinta  ;  they  are 
the  lamentations  of  an  amiable  and  social  *inff  denied 

the  indulgence  of  its  kind  and  generoos  p.-,„  .,.,wo« ;  there  ia 
nothing  in  them  harsh  nor  exaggerated ;  tliey  flow  with  a  natural 
and  touching  pathos,  and  are  perhaps  rendered  more  toaeliing  by 
their  simple  brevity.  They  contrast  finely  with  tbow  dbhorate 
and  iterated  repinings,  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  poetry ; 
— the  effusions  of  morbid  minds  sickening  under  miseries  of  their 
own  creating,  and  venting  their  bitterness  upon  an  nnofeo^ng 
world.  James  speaks  of  his  privations  with  acnte  sensibility,  b«i 
having  mentioned  them,  passes  on,  as  if  his  manly  mind  disdained 
to  brood  over  unavoidable  cabimities.  When  sncn  a  spirit  bleaks 
forth  into  complaint,  however  brief,  we  are  aware  bow  great  mnst 
be  the  suffering  that  extorts  the  murmur.  We  sympathise  with 
James,  a  romantic,  active,  and  accomplished  prin<^  cut  off  in  tbe 
lustihood  of  youth  from  all  the  enterprise,  the  noble  uses,  and 
vigorous  delights  of  life  ;  as  we  do  with  Milton,  alive  to  all  tbe 
beauties  of  nature  and  glories  of  art,  when  he  breathes  forth  brie^ 
but  deep-toned  lamentations  over  his  perpetual  blindness. 

Had  not  James  evinced  a  deficiency  of  poetic  artifice,  we 
might  almost  have  suspected  that  these  lowerings  of  gloomy 
rellection  were  meant  as  preparative  to  the  brightest  scene  of  his 
story ;  and  to  contrast  with  that  refulgence  of  light  and  loveli- 
ness, that  exhilarating  accompaniment  of  bird  and  song,  and 
foliage  and  flower,  and  all  the  revel  of  the  year,  with  which  be 
ushers  in  the  lady  of  his  heart.  It  is  this  scene,  in  particular, 
which  throws  all  the  magic  of  romance  about  the  old  castle  keep. 
He  had  risen,  he  says,  at  daybreak,  according  to  custom,  to 
escape  from  the  dreary  meditations  of  a  sleepless  pillow.     **  Be- 
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walling  in  his  cbamber  thus  alone,"  despairing  of  all  joy  and 
remedy,  "  fortired  of  thought  and  wobegoue,"  he  had  wandered 
to  the  window,  to  indulge  the  captive's  miserable  solace  of  gazing 
wistfully  upon  the  world  from  which  he  is  excluded.  The  win- 
dow looke.l  forth  upon  a  small  garden  which  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower.  It  was  a  quiet,  sheltered  spot,  adorned  with  arbours 
and  green  alleys,  and  protected  from  the  passing  gaze  by  trees 
and  hawthorn  hedges. 

Now  wmi  there  made,  fait  by  the  tower'*  wall, 

A  garden  faire,  and  in  the  corners  set 
An  arbour  green,  with  wandi*  long  and  small 

Railed  about,  and  »o  with  leaves  beset 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 

That  lyf  *  was  none,  walking  there  forbye 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espye.  v 

So  thick  the  brartchrs  and  the  leves  grtne, 

Beahaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 
And  midst  of  every  arbour  might  be  sene 

The  sharpe,  grene,  swete  juniper. 
Growing  so  fair,  with  branches  here  and  there, 

That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without. 

The  boughs  did  spread  the  arbour  all  about. 
And  on  the  small  grene  twistisf  set 

The  lytel  swete  nightingales,  and  snng 
So  loud  and  clear,  the  hymnis  consecrate 

Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among, 
That  all  the  garden  and  the  wallia  rung 
Right  of  their  song 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  when  everything  was  in  bloom  ; 
and  he  inter})rets  the  song  of  the  nightingale  into  the  language 
of  his  enamoured  feeling. 

Worship,  all  ye  that  lovers  be,  this  May,  ' 

For  of  your  bliss  the  kalends  are  begun. 
And  sing  with  ux,  away,  winter,  away. 

Come,  summer,  come,  the  sweet  season  and  sun. 

As  he  gazes  on  the  scene,  and  listens  to  the  notes  of  the  birds, 
he  gradually  relapses  into  one  of  those  tender  and  undefinable 
reveries,  which  fill  the  youthful  bosom  in  this  delicious  season. 
He  wonders  what  this  love  may  be,  of  which  he  has  so  often  read, 
and  which  thus  seems  breathed  forth  in  the  quickening  breath  of 
May,  and  melting  all  nature  into  ecstasy  and  song.  If  it  really 
be  so  great  a  felicity,  and  if  it  be  a  boon  thus  generally  dispensed 
to  the  most  insignificant  beings,  why  is  he  alone  cut  off  from  its 
enjoyments  ? 

Oft  would  I  think,  O  Lord,  what  may  this  be. 
That  love  is  of  such  nohlR  myght  and  kynde? 
Loving  his  folke,  and  such  prosperitee 
lit  it  of  him,  as  we  in  bo'>ks  do  find : 
May  he  oure  hcrtes  setten^  and  uiibynd: 
Hatb  he  upon  our  hertes  such  maistrye  7 
Or  is  all  this  but  feynit  fantasye  7 

•  Lpf,  peraon.        f  Twiitii,  small  boughs  or  twigs.        t  Setten,  incline. 
NoTB,— The  language  of  the  quotationi  is  generally  modernized, 
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ror  (iff  he  be  of  to  fret*  ciMUtM*. 
TbBt'be  of  rrttj  viflu  htk  CM«  mU 


What  have  I  ifilt*  to  htm,  or  tfoM  i 

That  I  am  tknl'd,  Md  Mfdte  g*  •*  !»«§' 

In  tho  midet  of  liis  musing,  as  he  carta  hi«  eye  downward,  he 
beholds  "  the  fairest  and  the  freshest  Touug  flouro"  that  erer  he 
he  had  seen.  It  is  the  lovely  I^j  Jane,  walkini;  in  the  garden 
to  enjoy  tho  beauty  of  that  **  fresh  May  morrowe."  Brvakiit-/ 
thus  suddenly  upon  his  sight,  in  the  moment  of  loneliness  aii 
excited  susceptibility,  she  at  once  captivates  the  fancy  of  the 
romantic  prince,  and  becomes  the  object  of  his  wandering  wjshesi 
the  sovereign  of  his  ideal  world. 

There  is,  in  this  charming  scene,  an  erident  weembUnee  to 
the  early  part  of  Chaucer's  Knight's  TaJe  ;  where  Palairion  and 
Arcite  fall  in  love  whh  Kniilia,  whom  thej  see  walking  in  the 
garden  of  their  prison.     Perhaps  the  similarity  of  the  actual  fu' 
to  the  incident  which  he  had  read  in  Chancer  may  have  induo 
James  to  dwell  on  it  in  his  poem.     His  description  of  the  ljai\y 
Jane  is  given  in  the  picturesque  and  minute  manner  of   liii 
master;   and  being  doubtless  taken  from  the  life,  is  a  ]>•::<' 
portrait  of  a  beauty  of  that  <lay.     He  dwells,  with  the  foi: 
of  a  lover,  on  every  article  of  her  apparel,  from  the  net  of 
splendent  with  emeralds  and  sapphires,  that  confined  ) 
hair,  even  to  the  *'  goo<lly  chaine  of  small  orfeverye"^ 
neck,  whereby  there  hung  a  ruby  in  shape  of  a  heart,  t!  i, 

he  says,  like  a  spark  of  fire  burning  upon  her  white  1-  i '   •■ 

dress  of  white  tissue  was  looped  up  to  enable  her  to 
more  freedom.     She  was  accompanied  by  two  female  ■■> 
and  about  her  sported  a  little  hound  decorated  with  bells;  jW" 
bably  the  small  Italian  hound  of  exquisite  synimetry,  which  wa 
a  parlour  favourite  and  a  pet  among  the  fashionable  dames  of 
ancient  times.    James  closes  his  description  by  a  burst  of  general 
eulogium  : 

la  her  wa«  youth,  beauty,  with  homble  port. 

Bounty,  hchetie,  and  womanly  feature ; 
God  better  knows  than  my  pen  can  report. 

Wisdom,  largesie,^  esUte,^  and  cunniogl  ture. 
In  every  point  «o  guided  her  meaiure. 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance, 

That  Nature  might  no  more  her  child  adtaoce. 

The  departure  of  the  Lady  Jane  from  the  garden  puts  an  end  to 
tliis  transient  riot  of  the  heart.  AVith  her  departs  the  amorous 
illusion  that  had  shed  a  temporary  charm  over  the  scene  of  his 
captivity,  and  he  relapses  into  loneliness,  now  rendered  tenfoi" 
more  intolerable  by  this  passing  beam  of  unattainable  beauf. . 

*  Gilt,  what  injury  have  I  done,  tie. 
T  Wrought  gold.    J  Zarg^rMc,  bounty.     ^  Estate,  di^mtj.    I  CHnning,  iJMattivt 
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Through  the  long  and  weary  day  he  repines  at  his  unhappy  lot ; 
and  when  evening  approaches,  and  Phoebus,  as  he  beautifully  ex- 
presses it,  had  "  bade  farewell  to  every  leaf  and  flower,"  he  still 
lingers  at  the  window,  and,  laying  his  head  upon  the  cold  stone, 
gives  vent  to  a  mingled  flow  of  love  and  sorrow,  until,  gradually 
lolled  by  the  mute  melancholy  of  the  twilight  hour,  he  lapses, 
"  half  sleeping,  half  swoon,"  into  a  vision,  which  occupies  the  re- 
mainder of  the  poem,  and  in  wbich  is  allegorically  shadowed  out 
the  history  of  his  passion. 

When  he  wakes  from  his  trance,  he  rises  from  his  stony  pillow, 
and,  pacing  his  apartment,  full  of  dreary  reflections,  questions  hia 
spirit  whither  it  has  been  wandering ;  whether,  indeed,  all  that 
has  passed  before  his  dreaming  fancy  has  been  conjured  up  by 
preceding  circumstances;  or  whether  it  is  a  vision,  intended  to 
comfort  and  assure  him  in  his  despondency.  If  the  latter,  ho 
prays  that  some  token  may  be  sent  to  confirm  the  promise  of 
happier  days,  given  him  in  his  slumbers.  Suddenly,  a  turtle- 
dove, of  the  purest  whiteness,  comes  flying  in  at  the  window,  and 
alights  upon  his  hand,  bearing  in  her  bill  a  branch  of  red  gilli- 
flower,  on  the  leaves  of  which  is  written,  in  letters  of  gold,  the 
following  sentence : 

Awake  I  awake  !  I  bring,  lover,  I  brin^ 

The  newit  glad  that  blinsful  i»,  and  sure 
Of  thy  comfort;  now  laugh,  and  play,  and  ling, 

For  in  the  heaven  decretit  ia  thy  cure. 

He  receives  the  branch  with  mingled  hope  and  dread  ;  reads 
it  with  rapture :  and  this,  he  says,  was  the  first  token  of  his  suc- 
ceeding happiness.  Whether  this  is  a  mere  poetic  fiction,  or 
whether  the  Lady  Jane  did  actually  send  him  a  token  of  her 
favour  in  this  romantic  way,  remains  to  be  determined  according 
to  the  faith  or  fancy  of  the  reader.  He  concludes  his  poem  by 
intimating  that  the  promise  conveyed  in  the  vision  and  by  the 
flower  is  fulfilled,  by  his  being  restored  to  liberty,  and  made 
happy  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereigu  of  his  heart. 

Such  is  the  poetical  account  given  by  James  of  his  love- 
adventures  in  Windsor  Castle.  How  much  of  it  is  absolute  fact, 
and  how  much  the  embellishment  of  fancy,  it  is  fruitless  to  con- 
jecture :  let  us  not,  however,  reject  every  romantic  incident  as 
incompatible  with  real  life  ;  but  let  us  sometimes  take  a  poet  at 
his  word.  I  have  noticed  merely  those  parts  of  the  poem  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  tower,  and  have  passed  over  a  large 
part,  written  in  the  allegorical  vein,  so  much  cultivated  at  that 
day.     The  language,  of  course,  is  qnaint  and  antiquated,  so  that 
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the  beauty  of  many  of  its  golden  pbiuses  will  Bcaroely  be  MTceiveil 
at  ttie  present  day  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  charroea  with  tho 
genuine  sentiment,  the  delightful  artleflsneaa  and  nrbaotty,  which 
prevail  throughout  it.  The  description*  of  luitare,  too,  with  which 
it  is  embellished,  are  given  with  a  tmth,  a  discritninatioD,  and 
a  freshness,  worthy  of  the  most  cultivated  period*  of  the  art. 

As  an  amatory  poem,  it  is  edifying  in  tbeae  days  of  coartcr 
thinking,  to  notice  the  nature,  refinement,  and  exqaiaiU  delicacy 
which  pervade  it ;  banishing  every  gro«  thooffht  or  immodeat 
expression,  and  presenting  female  lovelineaa,  clothed  io  all  ita 
chivalrous  attributes  of  almost  supemataral  purity  and  giBM. 

James  flourished  nearly  about  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  Oowt. . , 
and  was  evidently  an  admirer  and  itadier  of  their  writing*.  In- 
deed, in  one  of  his  stanza*  he  acknowledge*  tbrr'  •■"  *■■-  Tiia*ter*; 
and  in  some  parts  of  his  poem  we  find  trace*  of  to  their 

productions,  more  especially  to  tho*e  of  Chaooer.  i  nore  arc  always, 
however,  general  feature*  of  re*embUuioe  in  the  works  of  oonton- 
porary  authors,  which  are  not  so  much  borrowed  from  each  other  a* 
from  the  times.  Writers,  like  bees,  toll  their  *weet*  in  the  wide 
world ;  they  incorporate  with  their  own  conceptions  the  anecdotes 
and  thoughts  current  in  society ;  and  tho*  each  generation  has 
some  features  in  common,  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  it  lived. 

James  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  eras  of  oar  literary 
history,  and  establishes  the  claims  of  hi*  country  to  a  particiiia- 
tion  in  its  primitive  honours.  Whilst  a  small  cla*ter  of  £ngb*h 
writers  are  constantly  cited  a*  the  &tber*  of  onr  rerae,  the  name 
of  their  great  Scottish  compeer  is  apt  to  be  paa*ed  over  in  eilence ; 
but  he  is  evidently  worthy  of  being  enrolled  in  that  little  constel- 
lation of  remote  bat  never-failing  luminaries,  who  shine  in  the 
highest  firmament  of  literature,  and  who,  like  rooming-stars,  sang 
together  at  the  bright  dawning  of  Britiah  poe*y. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  may  not  be  familiar  with  Scottish  history 
(though  the  manner  in  which  it  has  of  late  been  woven  with  ca|>- 
tivating  fiction  has  made  it  a  nniversal  study)  may  be  curious  to 
learn  something  of  the  subsequent  histoiy  of  Jamea,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  his  love.  His  passion  for  the  Lady  Jane,  as  it  wa*  the 
solace  of  his  captivity,  so  it  facilitated  his  release,  it  being 
imagined  by  the  court  that  a  connexion  with  the  blood-royal  of 
England  would  attach  him  to  its  own  interest*.  He  wa*  ulti- 
mately restored  to  his  liberty  and  crown,  having  previously 
espoused  the  Lady  Jane,  who  accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  and 
made  him  a  most  tender  and  devoted  wife. 
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He  found  his  kingdom  in  great  confusion,  the  feudal  chieftaina 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  and  irregularities  of  a 
long  interregnum  to  strengthen  themselves  in  their  possessions, 
and  place  themselves  above  the  power  of  the  laws.  James  sought 
to  found  the  basis  of  his  power  in  the  affections  of  his  people. 
He  attached  the  lower  orders  to  him  by  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
the  temperate  and  equable  administration  of  justice,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  promotion  of  everything  that 
could  diffuse  comfort,  competency,  and  innocent  enjoyment  through 
the  humblest  ranks  of  society.  He  mingled  occasionally  among 
the  common  people  in  disguise ;  visited  their  firesides ;  entered 
into  their  cares,  their  pursuits,  and  their  amusements ;  informed 
himself  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  how  they  could  best  be 
patronized  and  improved  ;  and  was  thus  an  all-pervading  spirit, 
watching  with  a  benevolent  eye  over  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
Having  in  this  generous  manner  made  himself  strong  in  the  hearts 
of  the  common  people,  he  turned  himself  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
factious  nobility ;  to  strip  them  of  those  dangerous  immunities 
which  they  had  usurped;  to  punish  such  as  had  been  guilty  of 
flagrant  ofl'ences ;  and  to  bring  the  whole  into  proper  obedience 
to  the  crown.  For  some  time  they  bore  this  with  outward  sub- 
mission, but  with  secret  imjjatience  and  brooding  resentment.  A 
conspiracy  was  at  length  formed  against  his  life,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  his  own  uncle,  Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Athol,  who, 
being  too  old  himself  for  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  of  blood, 
instigated  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  together  with  Sir 
Robert  Graham,  and  others  of  less  note,  to  commit  the  deed. 
They  broke  into  his  bedchamber  at  the  Dominican  Convent,  near 
Perth,  where  he  was  residing,  and  barbarously  murdered  him  by 
oft-repeated  wounds.  His  faithful  queen,  rushing  to  throw  her 
tender  body  between  him  and  the  sword,  was  twice  wounded  in 
the  inefil'ctual  attempt  to  shield  him  from  the  assassin ;  and  it 
was  not  until  she  had  been  forcibly  torn  from  his  person,  that  the 
murder  was  accomplished. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  this  romantic  tale  of  former  times,  and 
of  tlie  golden  little  poem  which  had  its  birthplace  in  this  tower, 
that  made  me  visit  the  old  pile  with  more  than  common  interest. 
The  suit  of  armour  hanging  up  in  the  hall,  richly  gilt  and  embel- 
lished, as  if  to  figure  in  the  tournay,  brought  the  image  of  the 
gallant  and  romantic  prince  vividly  before  my  imagination.  I 
paced  the  deserted  chambers  where  he  had  composed  his  poem ;  I 
leaned  upon  the  window,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  it 
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•was  the  very  one  where  he  haJ  been  riaitcJ  bv  hia  tmkni  ;  I 
looked  out  upon  the  spot  where  he  luul  first  wen  the  Lkdj  Jane. 
It  was  the  same  genial  and  joyous  month  ;  the  bird*  w«r»  VMO 
vying  with  each  other  in  strains  of  liquid  melody ;  erwrjlmng 
■was  bursting  into  vegetation,  and  budding  forth  tbe  tender  pro- 
mise of  the  year.  Time,  which  delights  to  obliterate  the  etemer 
memorials  of  human  pride,  seems  to  have  passed  lightly  orer  this 
little  scene  of  poetry  and  love,  and  to  hare  withheld  hie  deaoUtaBjC 
hand.  Several  centuries  have  gone  by,  yet  the  garden  itiU 
flourishes  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  It  oocnnes  whal  wm  onee 
the  moat  of  the  keep ;  and  though  some  fMUte  MiTe  been  eeparated 
by  dividing  walls,  yet  others  have  still  their  arbours  and  shnded 
walks,  as  in  the  days  of  Jaroea,  and  the  whole  is  sheltered, 
blooming,  and  retired.  There  is  a  charm  about  a  spot  thai  has 
been  printed  by  the  footsteps  of  departed  beauty,  and  oonseerated 
by  the  inspirations  of  the  poet,  which  is  hdghtened,  rather  than 
impaired,  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  It  is,  indeed,  the  gift  of  poetry 
to  hallow  every  place  in  which  it  moves;  to  breathe  around 
nature  an  odour  more  exquisite  than  the  perfanae  of  the  lose,  and 
to  shed  over  it  a  tint  more  magical  than  the  blush  of  morning. 

Others  may  dwell  on  tbe  illustrious  deeds  of  James  as  a  warrior 
and  a  legislator  ;  but  I  have  delighted  to  view  him  merely  as  the 
companion  of  his  fellow-men,  the  benefactor  of  the  human  heart, 
stooping  from  his  high  estate  to  sow  the  sweet  flowers  of  poetnr 
and  song  in  the  paths  of  common  life.  He  was  the  first  to  culti- 
vate the  vigorous  and  hardy  plant  of  Scottish  genins,  which  has 
since  become  so  prolific  of  the  most  wholesome  an  i  'Invoured 

fruit.     He  carried  with  him  into  the  sterner  re.  :  lio  north 

all  the  fertilizing  arts  of  southern  refinement.  He  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  win  his  countrymen  to  the  gay,  the  elegant,  and 
gentle  arts,"  which  soften  and  refine  the  character  of  a  people,  and 
wreathe  a  grace  round  the  loftiness  of  a  proud  and  warlike  spirit. 
He  wrote  many  poems,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  fulness  of 
his  fame,  are  now  lost  to  the  world  ;  one,  which  is  still  preserved, 
called  "  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Green,"  shows  how  diligently  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  rustic  sports  and  pastimes  which 
constitute  such  a  source  of  kind  and  social  feeling  among  the 
Scottish  peasantry ;  and  with  what  simple  and  happy  humour  he 
could  enter  into  their  enjoyments.  He  contributed  greatly  to 
improve  the  national  music ;  and  traces  of  his  tender  sentiment 
and  elegant  taste  are  said  to  exist  in  those  witching  airs  still  piped 
among  the  wild  mountains  and  lonely  glens  of  Scotland.     He  has 
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thus  connected  his  image  with  whatever  is  most  gracious  and 
endearing  in  the  national  character  ;  he  has  embalmed  his  memory 
in  song,  and  floated  his  name  to  after-ages  in  the  rich  streams  of 
Scottish  melody.  The  recollection  of  these  things  was  kindling 
at  my  heart  as  I  paced  the  silent  scene  of  his  imprisonment.  I 
have  visited  Vaucluse  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  pilgrim 
would  visit  the  shrine  at  Loretto ;  but  I  have  never  felt  more 
poetical  devotion  than  when  contemplating  the  old  tower  and  the 
little  garden  at  AVindsor,  and  musing  over  the  romantic  loves 
of  the  Lady  Jane  and  the  Royal  Poet  of  Scotland. 
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A  gentleman  ! 
What,  o'  the  woolpack  ?  or  the  sugar-cheit  ? 
Or  lists  of  velvet  ?  which  is't,  pound  or  yard, 
You  vend  your  gentry  by  ?— Beggar's  Bvsh. 

There  are  few  places  more  favourable  to  the  study  of  character 
than  an  English  country  church.  I  was  once  passing  a  few  weeks 
at  the  seat  of  a  friend,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  one,  the 
appearance  of  which  particularly  struck  my  fancy.  It  was  one 
of  those  rich  morsels  of  quaint  antiquity  which  give  such  a 
peculiar  charm  to  English  landscape.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  country  filled  with  ancient  families,  and  contained,  within  its 
cold  and  silent  aisles,  the  congregated  dust  of  many  noble  genera- 
tions. The  interior  walls  were  incrusted  with  monuments  of 
every  age  and  style.  The  light  streamed  through  windows 
dimmed  with  armorial  bearings,  richly  emblazoned  in  stained 
glass.  In  various  parts  of  the  church  were  tombs  of  knights,  and 
high-born  dames,  of  gorgeous  workmanship,  with  their  effigies  in 
coloured  marble.  On  every  side  the  eye  was  struck  with  some 
instance  of  aspiring  mortality ;  some  haughty  memorial  which 
human  pride  had  erected  over  its  kindred  dust,  in  this  temple  of 
the  most  humble  of  all  religions. 

The  congregation  was  composed  of  the  neighbouring  people 
of  rank,  who  sat  in  pews,  sumptuously  lined  and  cushioned, 
furnished  with  richly-gilded  prayer-books,  and  decorated  with 
their  arms  upon  the  pew  doors ;  of  the  villagers  and  peasantry 
who  filled  the  back  seats,  and  a  small  gallery  beside  the  organ ; 
and  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  who  were  ranged  on  benches  in 
the  aisles. 

The  service  was  performed  by  a  snuffling  well-fed  vicar,  who 
had  a  snug  dwelling  near  the  church.  He  was  a  privileged 
guest  at  all  the  tables  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  been  the 
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keenest  fox-hunter  in  the  country ;  until  ago  aud  good  living 
had  disabled  him  from  doing  anything  more  than  ride  to  see  the 
hounds  throw  off,  and  make  one  at  the  hunting  dinner. 

Under  the  ministry  of  such  a  pastor,  I  found  it  impoemble  to 
get  into  the  train  of  thought  suitable  to  the  time  and  plaee  :  «o, 
having,  like  many  other  feeble  Christiana,  compromised  with 
my  conscience,  by  laying  the  sin  of  my  own  delinqoenoT  at 
another  person's  threshold,  I  occupied  myself  by  making  oMer- 
yations  on  my  neighbours. 

I  was  as  yet  a  stranger  in  England,  and  canons  to  notice  the 
manners  of  its  fashionable  classee.  I  found,  as  nsnal,  that  there 
was  the  least  pretension  where  there  was  the  most  acknowledged 
title  to  respect.  I  was  particularly  struck,  for  instance,  with 
the  family  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  consisting  of  sereral 
eons  and  daughters.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  un- 
assuming than  their  appearance.  They  generally  came  to 
church  in  the  plainest  equipage,  and  often  on  foot.  The  yonng 
ladies  would  stop  and  converse  in  the  kindest  manner  with  the 
peasantry,  caress  the  children,  and  listen  to  the  stories  of  the 
humble  cottagers.  Their  countenances  were  open  and  beaotiftilly 
fair,  with  an  expression  of  high  refinement,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  frank  cheerfulness,  and  an  engaging  affability.  Their 
brothers  were  tall,  and  elegantly  formed.  They  were  dreseed 
fashionably,  but  simply ;  with  strict  neatness  and  propriety,  but 
without  any  mannerism  or  foppishness.  Their  whole  demeaoonr 
was  easy  and  natural,  with  that  lofty  grace,  and  noble  frankness, 
which  bespeak  freeborn  souls  that  have  never  been  checked  in 
their  growth  by  feelings  of  inferiority.  There  is  a  healthful 
hardiness  about  real  dignity,  that  never  dreads  contact  and  com- 
munion with  others,  however  humble.  It  is  only  spurioui^  pride 
that  is  morbid  and  sensitive,  and  shrinks  from  every  tonch.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  would  converse 
with  the  pea-santry  about  those  rural  concerns  and  field-sports, 
in  which  the  gentlemen  of  this  country  so  much  delight.  In 
these  conversations  there  was  neither  haughtiness  on  the  one 
part,  nor  servility  on  the  other ;  and  you  were  only  reminded  of 
the  difference  of  rank  by  the  habitual  respect  of  the  peasant. 

In  contrast  to  these  was  the  family  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  who 
,  had  amassed  a  vast  fortune ;  and,  having  purchased  the  estate 
and  mansion  of  a  ruined  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  w^ 
endeavouring  to  assume  all  the  style  and  dignity  of  an  hereditary 
lord  of  the  soil.  The  family  always  came  to  church  en  prince. 
They  were  rolled  majestically  along  in  a  carriage  emblazoned 
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with  arms.  The  crest  glittered  in  silver  radiance  from  every 
part  of  the  harness  where  a  crest  could  possibly  be  placed.  A 
fat  coachman,  in  a  three-cornered  hat,  richly  laced,  and  a  flaxen 
wig,  curling  close  round  his  rosy  face,  was  seated  on  the  box, 
with  a  sleek  Danish  dog  beside  him.  Two  footmen,  in  gorgeous 
liveries,  with  huge  bouquets,  and  gold-headed  canes,  lolled 
behind.  The  carriage  rose  and  sunk  on  its  long  springs  with 
peculiar  stateliness  of  motion.  The  very  horses  champed  their 
bits,  arched  their  necks,  and  glanced  their  eyes  more  proudly 
than  common  horses ;  either  because  they  had  caught  a  little 
of  the  family  feeling,  or  were  reined  up  more  tightly  than 
ordinary. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  style  with  which  this  splendid 
pageant  was  brought  up  to  the  gate  of  the  churchyard.  There 
was  a  vast  eflect  produced  at  the  turning  of  an  angle  of  the 
wall ; — a  great  smacking  of  the  whip,  straining  and  scrambling 
of  horses,  glistening  of  harness,  and  flashing  of  wheels  through 
gravel.  This  was  the  moment  of  triumph  and  vainglory  to 
the  coachman.  The  horses  were  urged  and  checked  until  they 
were  fretted  into  a  foam.  They  threw  out  their  feet  in  a 
prancing  trot,  dashing  about  pebbles  at  every  step.  The  crowd 
of  villagers  sauntering  quietly  to  church,  opened  precipitately 
to  the  right  and  left,  gaping  in  vacant  admiration.  On  reaching 
the  gate,  the  horses  were  pulled  up  with  a  suddenness  that 
produced  an  immediate  stop,  and  almost  threw  them  on  their 
haunches. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  hurry  of  the  footmen  to  alight, 
pull  down  the  steps,  and  prepare  everything  for  the  descent  on 
earth  of  this  august  family.  The  old  citizen  first  emerged  his 
round  red  face  from  out  the  door,  looking  about  him  with  the 
pompous  air  of  a  man  accustomed  to  rule  on  'Change,  and  shake 
the  Stock  Market  with  a  nod.  Ilis  consort,  a  fine,  fleshy,  com- 
fortable dame,  followed  him.  There  seemed,  I  must  confess, 
but  little  pride  in  her  composition.  She  was  the  picture  of 
broad,  honest,  vulgar  enjoyment.  The  world  went  well  with 
her ;  and  she  liked  the  world.  She  had  fine  clothes,  a  fine 
house,  a  fine  carriage,  fine  children,  everything  was  fine  about 
her :  it  was  nothing  but  driving  about,  and  visiting  and  feasting. 
Life  was  to  her  a  perpetual  revel ;  it  was  one  long  Lord  Mayor's 
day. 

Two  daughters  succeeded  to  this  goodly  couple.  They  cer- 
tainly were  handsome  ;  but  had  a  supercilious  air,  that  chilled 
admiration,  and  disposed  the  spectator  to  be  critical.    They  were 
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ultra-fashionable  in  dress ;  and,  though  no  one  could  deny  tbd 
richness  of  their  decorations,  yet  their  appropriateneM  might  be 
questioned  amidst  the  simplicity  of  a  country  church.  They 
descended  loftily  from  the  carriage,  and  moved  up  the  line  of 
peasantry  with  a  step  that  seemed  dainty  of  the  soil  it  trod  on. 
They  ca^t  an  excursive  glance  around,  that  pened  coldly  over 
the  burly  faces  of  the  peasantry,  until  they  met  the  eyet  of  the 
nobleman's  family,  when  their  countenances  immediately  bright- 
ened into  smiles,  and  they  made  the  most  profouud  and  elegant 
courtesies,  which  were  returned  in  a  manner  that  showed  they 
were  but  flight  acquaintances. 

I  must  not  forget  the  two  sons  of  this  aspiring  citizen,  who 
came  to  church  in  a  dashing  curricle,  with  outriders.  They 
were  arrayed  in  the  extremity  of  the  mode,  with  all  that  pe- 
dantry of  dress  which  marks  the  man  of  questionable  pretensions 
to  style.  They  kept  entirely  by  themselves,  eyeing  eyery  one 
askance  that  came  near  them,  as  if  measuring  his  ehuaie  to  re- 
spectability ;  yet  they  were  without  conrersatioB,  axeept  the 
exchange  of  an  occasional  cant  phrase.  They  even  moyed  arti- 
ficially ;  for  their  bodies,  in  compliance  with  the  caprioe  of  the 
day,  bad  been  disciplined  into  the  abeenoe  of  all  ease  and  free- 
dom. Art  bad  done  everything  to  accomplish  them  as  men  of 
fashion,  but  nature  had  denied  them  the  nameless  gnce.  They 
were  vulgarly  shaped,  like  men  formed  for  the  common  purposes 
of  life,  and  h^d  that  air  of  supercilious  assumption  which  is 
never  seen  in  the  true  gentleman. 

I  have  been  rather  minute  in  drawing  the  pictures  of  these 
two  families,  because  I  considered  them  specimens  of  what  is 
often  to  be  met  with  in  this  country — the  unpretending  great, 
and  the  arrogant  little.  I  have  no  respect  for  titled  rank,  unless 
it  be  accompanied  with  true  nobility  of  soul ;  but  I  have  re- 
marked in  all  countries  where  artificial  distinctions  exist,  that 
the  very  highest  classes  are  always  the  most  courteous  and  un- 
.assuming.  Those  who  are  well  assured  of  their  own  standing 
are  least  apt  to  trespass  on  that  of  others :  whereas  nothing  is 
so  offensive  as  the  aspirings  of  vulgarity,  which  thinks  to  elevate 
itself  by  humiliating  its  neighbour. 

As  I  have  brought  these  families  into  contrast,  I  must  notice 
their  behaviour  in  church.  That  of  the  nobleman's  family  was 
quiet,  serious,  and  attentive.  Not  that  they  appeared  to  haye 
any  fer\our  of  devotion,  but  rather  a  respect  for  sacred  things 
and  sacred  places,  inseparable  from  good  breeding.     The  others^ 
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on  the  contrary,  were  in  a  peri)etual  flutter  and  whisper ;  they 
betrayed  a  continual  consciousness  of  finery,  and  a  sorry  am- 
bition of  being  the  wonders  of  a  rural  congregation. 

The  old  gentleman  was  the  only  one  really  attentive  to  the 
service.  He  took  the  whole  burden  of  family  devotion  upon 
himself,  standing  bolt  upright,  and  uttering  the  resj)onses  with 
a  loud  voice  that  might  be  heard  all  over  the  church.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  one  of  those  thorough  church-aud-king  men, 
who  connect  the  idea  of  devotion  and  loyalty ;  who  consider  the 
Deity,  somehow  or  other,  of  the  government  party,  and  religion 
"  a  very  excellent  sort  of  thing,  that  ought  to  be  countenanced 
and  kept  up." 

When  he  joined  so  loudly  in  the  service,  it  seemed  more  by 
way  of  example  to  the  lower  orders,  to  show  them  that,  though 
so  great  and  wealthy,  he  was  not  above  being  religious ;  as  I 
have  seen  a  turtle-fed  alderman  swallow  publicly  a  basin  of 
charity  soup,  smacking  his  lips  at  every  mouthful,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  "  excellent  food  for  the  poor." 

When  the  service  was  at  an  end,  I  was  curious  to  witness  the 
several  exits  of  my  groups.  The  young  noblemen  and  their 
sisters,  as  the  day  was  fine,  preferred  strolling  home  across  the 
fields,  chatting  with  the  country  people  as  they  went.  The 
others  departed  as  they  came,  in  grand  parade.  Again  were 
the  equipages  wheeled  up  to  the  gate.  There  was  again  the 
smacking  of  whips,  the  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  the  glittering 
of  harness.  The  horses  started  off  almost  at  a  bound ;  the 
villagers  again  hurried  to  right  and  left ;  the  wheels  threw  up 
a  cloud  of  dust ;  and  the  aspiring  family  was  rapt  out  of  sight 
in  a  whirlwind. 
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Pittie  olde  age,  within  whoie  lilver  hairei 
Honour  and  reverence  erermore  have  rained. 

Maklowb's  Tamboklainb. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  remarking  such  matters  must 
have  noticed  the  passive  quiet  of  an  English  landscape  on  Sun- 
day. The  clacking  of  the  mill,  the  regularly  recurring  stroke 
of  the  flail,  the  din  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer,  the  whistling 
of  the  ploughman,  the  rattling  of  the  cart,  and  all  other  sounds 
of  rural  labour  are  suspended.  The  very  farm-dogs  bark  less 
frequently,  being  less  disturbed  by  passing  travellers.  At  such 
times  I  have  almost  fancied  the  winds  sunk  into  quiet,  and  that 
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the  sunny  landscape,  with  its  fresh  green  tints  moUlnLr  into  blae 
haze,  enjoyed  the  hallowed  calm. 

Sweet  dmjr,  to  p«re,  m  calm,  to  bright. 
The  bri<UI  of  th»  evth  ui<l  *kj. 

TVell  was  it  ordained  that  the  da^  of  devotion  ihould  be  a  day  of 
rest.  The  holy  repose  which  reigns  over  the  fiu;e  of  nature  haa 
its  moral  influence  ;  every  restieas  passion  i«  ehanned  down,  and 
we  feel  the  natural  religion  of  the  aoal  ffentlj  springing  np  within 
us.  For  my  part,  there  are  feelings  that  visit  nte  in  a  oonntij 
church,  amid  the  beautiful  serenity  of  natore,  which  I  experience 
nowhere  else  ;  and  if  not  a  more  religious,  I  think  I  am  a  bett4r 
man  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven. 

During  my  recent  residence  in  the  country  I  used  frequently  to 
attend  at  the  old  village  church.  Its  shadowy  aisles ;  its  mouldering 
monuments;  its  da»  oaken  panelling,  ail  reverend  with  the 
gloom  of  departed  years,  seemed  to  fit  it  for  the  haunt  of  solemn 
meditation ;  but  being  in  a  wealthy  aristocratic  neighbourhood, 
the  glitter  of  fashion  penetrated  even  into  the  saoctui  \  t 

^telt   myself  continually    thrown   back    upon   the  wi  :  iio 

frigidity  and  pomp  of  the  poor  worms  around  me.  The  only 
being  in  the  whole  congregation  who  appeared  thoroughly  to  feel 
the  humble  and  prostrate  piety  of  a  true  Christian  was  a  poor 
decrepit  old  woman,  bending  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
infirmities.  She  bore  the  traces  of  something  better  than  abject 
poverty.  The  lingerings  of  decent  pride  were  risible  in  her  ap- 
pearance. Her  dress,  though  humble  in  the  extreme,  was  scru- 
pulously clean.  Some  trivial  respect,  too,  had  been  awarded  her, 
for  she  did  not  take  her  seat  among  the  village  poor,  but  sat  alone 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  She  seemed  to  have  survived  all  love, 
all  friendship,  all  society ;  and  to  have  nothing  left  her  but  the 
hopes  of  heaven.  When  I  saw  her  feebly  rising  and  bending  her 
aged  form  in  prayer ;  habitually  conning  her  prayer-book,  which 
her  palsied  hand  and  failing  eyes  would  not  permit  her  to  read, 
but  which  she  evidently  knew  by  heart ;  I  felt  persuaded  that  the 
faiterjng  voice  of  that  poor  woman  arose  to  heaven  far  before  the 
responses  of  the  clerk,  the  swell  of.  the  organ,  or  the  chanting  of 
the  choir. 

I  am  fond  of  loitering  about  country  churches,  and  this  was  so 
delightfully  situated,  that  it  frequently  attracted  me.  It  stood 
on  a  knoll,  round  which  a  small  stream  made  a  beautiful  bend, 
and  then  wound  its  way  through  a  long  reach  of  soft  meadow 
scenery.  The  church  was  surrounded  by  yew-trees  which  seemed 
almost  coeval  with  itself.     Its  tall  Gothic  spire  shot  up  lightly 
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from  among  them,  with  rooks  and  crows  generally  wheeling  about 
it.  I  was  seated  there  one  still  sonny  rooming,  watching  two 
labourers  who  were  digging  a  grave.  They  had  chosen  one  of  the 
most  remote  and  neglected  corners  of  the  churchyard ;  where, 
from  the  number  of  nameless  graves  around,  it  would  appear  that 
the  indigent  and  friendless  were  huddled  into  the  earth.  I  was 
told  that  the  new-made  grave  was  for  the  only  son  of  a  poor 
widow.  While  I  was  meditating  on  the  distinctions  of  worldly 
rank,  which  extend  thus  down  into  the  very  dust,  the  toll  of  the 
bell  announced  the  approach  of  the  funeral.  They  were  the 
obsequies  of  poverty,  with  which  pride  had  nothing  to  do.  A 
coffin  of  the  plainest  materials,  without  pall  or  other  covering, 
was  borne  by  some  of  the  villagers.  The  sexton  walked  before 
with  an  air  of  cold  indifference.  There  were  no  mock  mourners 
in  the  trappings  of  affected  woe  ;  but  there  was  one  real  mourner 
who  feebly  tottered  after  the  corpse.  It  was  the  aged  mother  of 
the  deceased — the  poor  old  woman  whom  I  had  seen  seated  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar.  She  was  supported  by  an  humble  friend, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  comfort  her.  A  few  of  the  neighbouring 
poor  had  joined  the  train,  and  some  children  of  the  village  were 
running  hand  in  hand,  now  shouting  with  unthinking  mirth,  and 
now  pausing  to  gaze,  with  childish  curiosity,  on  the  grief  of  the 
mourner. 

As  the  funeral  train  approached  the  grave,  the  parson  issued 
from  the  church  porch,  arrayed  in  the  surplice,  with  prayer-book 
in  hand,  and  attended  by  the  clerk.  The  service,  however,  was 
a  mere  act  of  charity.  The  deceased  had  been  destitute,  and  the 
survivor  was  penniless.  It  was  shuffled  through,  therefore,  in 
form,  but  coldly  and  unfeelingly.  The  well-fed  priest  moved  but 
a  few  steps  from  the  church  door ;  his  voice  could  scarcely  be 
heard  at  the  grave  ;  and  never  did  I  hear  the  funeral  service,  that 
sublime  and  touching  ceremony,  turned  into  such  a  frigid  mum- 
mery of  words. 

I  approached  the  grave.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  the  ground. 
On  it  were  inscribed  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased — "  George 
Somers,  aged  twenty-six  years."  The  poor  mother  had  been 
assisted  to  kneel  down  at  the  head  of  it.  Her  withered  hands 
were  clasped,  as  if  in  prayer,  but  I  could  perceive  by  a  feeble 
rocking  of  the  body,  and  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  lips,  that 
she  was  gazing  on  the  last  relics  of  her  son,  with  the  yearnings 
of  a  mother's  heart. 

Preparations  were  made  to  deposit  the  coffin  in  the  earth. 
There   was   that  bustling  stir  which  breaks  so  harshly  on  the 
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feelings  of  grief  and  affection  ;  directions  given  in  the  cold  tonet 
of  business  ;  the  striking  of  spades  into  sand  and  grarel ;  which, 
at  the  grave  of  those  we  love,  is,  of  all  sounds,  the  meet  witherag. 
The  hustle  around  seemed  to  waken  the  mother  from  a  wi«telie«l 
reverie.  She  raised  her  glazed  eyea,  and  looke«l  ahout  with  a 
faint  wilJness,  As  the  men  approached  with  conU  to  lower  the 
coffin  into  the  grave,  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  broke  into  an 
agony  of  grief.  The  poor  woman  who  attended  her  took  her  by 
the  arm,  endeavouring  to  raise  her  from  the  earth.  Mid  to  whisper 
something  like  consolation — "  Nay,  now — nay,  now— don't  take 
it  so  sorely  to  heart."  She  could  only  shake  her  head  and  wring 
her  hands,  as  one  not  to  be  comforted. 

As  they  lowered  the  body  into  the  earth,  the  creaking  of  the 
cords  seemed  to  agonize  her ;  but  when,  on  some  accidental  oh 
struction,  there  was  a  justling  of  the  coffin,  all  the  tendemeee  > 
the  mother  burst  forth  ;  as  if  any  harm  could  come  to  him  wli 
was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  suffering. 

I  could  see  no  more — my  heart  swdled  into  my  throat — my 
eyes  filled  with  tears — I  felt  as  if  I  were  acting  a  barbarons  part 
in  standing  by  and  gazing  idly  on  this  scene  of  maternal  anguish. 
I  wandered  to  another  part  of  the  churchyard,  where  I  semained 
until  the  funeral  train  had  dispersed. 

\yhen  I  saw  the  mother  clowly  and  painfully  quitting  th^ 
grave,  leaving  behind  her  the  remains  of  all  that  was  dear  to  her 
on  earth,  and  returning  to  silence  and  destitution,  my  heart  ached 
for  her.  What,  thought  I,  are  the  distresses  of  the  rich  !  they 
have  friends  to  soothe — pleasures  to  beguile — a  world  to  divert  and 
dissipate  their  griefs.  What  are  the  sorrows  of  the  young !  Their 
growing  minds  soon  close  above  the  wound — their  elastic  spirits 
soon  rise  beneath  the  pressure — their  green  and  ductile  affections 
soon  twine  round  new  objects.  But  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  who 
have  no  outward  appliances  to  soothe — the  sorrows  of  the  aged, 
with  whom  life  at  best  is  but  a  wintry  day,  and  who  can  look  for 
no  after-growth  of  joy. — the  sorrows  of  a  widow,  aged,  solitary, 
destitute,  mourning  over  an  only  son,  the  last  solace  of  her  years  ; 
these  are  indeed  sorrows  which  make  us  feel  the  impotency  of 
consolation. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  left  the  churchyard.  On  my  way 
homeward  I  met  with  the  woman  who  had  acted  as  comforter : 
she  was  just  returning  from  accompanying  the  mother  to  her 
lonely  habitation,  and  I  drew  from  her  some  particulars  connected 
with  the  affecting  scene  I  had  witnessed. 

The  parents  of  the  deceased  had  resided  in  the  village  from 
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childhood.  Tliey  had  inhabited  one  of  the  neatest  cottages,  and 
by  various  rural  occupations,  and  the  assistance  of  a  small  garden, 
had  supf)orted  themselves  creditably  and  comfortably,  and  led  a 
happy  and  blameless  life.  They  had  one  son,  who  had  grown 
up  to  be  the  staff  and  pride  of  their  age. — '*  Oh,  sir!"  said  the 
good  woman,  "  he  was  such  a  comely  lad,  so  sweet-tempered,'  so 
kind  to  every  one  around  him,  so  dutiful  to  his  parents !  It  did 
one's  heart  good  to  see  him  of  a  Sunday,  dressed  out  in  his  best, 
80  tall,  so  straight,  so  cheery,  supporting  his  old  mother  to  church 
— for  she  was  always  fonder  of  leaning  on  George's  arm  than  on 
her  good  man's  ;  and,  poor  soul,  she  might  well  be  proud  of  him, 
for  a  finer  lad  there  was  not  in  the  country  round." 

Unfortunately,  the  son  was  tempted,  during  a  year  of  scarcity 
and  agricultural  hardship,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  one  of  the 
small  craft  that  plied  on  a  neighbouring  river.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  this  employ  when  he  was  entrapped  by  a  press-gang,  and 
carried  off  to  sea.  His  parents  received  tidings  of  his  seizure,  but 
beyond  that  they  could  learn  nothing.  It  was  the  loss  of  their 
main  prop.  The  father,  who  was  already  infirm,  grew  heartless 
and  melancholy,  and  sunk  into  his  grave.  The  widow,  left  lonely 
in  her  age  and  feebleness,  could  no  longer  support  herself,  and 
came  upon  the  parish.  Still  there  was  a  kind  feeling  toward  her 
throughout  the  village,  and  a  certain  respect  as  being  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants.  As  no  one  applied  for  the  cottage,  in  which 
she  had  passed  so  many  happy  days,  she  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  it,  where  she  lived  solitary  and  almost  helpless.  The  few 
wants  of  nature  were  chiefly  supplied  from  the  scanty  productions 
of  her  little  garden,  which  the  neighbours  would  now  and  thea 
cultivate  for  her.  It  was  but  a  few  days  before  the  time  at  which 
these  circumstances  were  told  me,  that  she  was  gathering  some 
vegetables  for  her  repast,  when  she  heard  the  cottage  door  which 
faced  the  garden  suddenly  opened.  A  stranger  came  out,  and 
seemed  to  be  looking  eagerly  and  wildly  around.  He  was  dressed 
in  seaman's  clothes,  was  emaciated  and  ghastly  pale,  and  bore  the 
air  of  one  broken  by  sickness,  and  hardships.  He  saw  her,  and 
hastened  towards  her,  but  his  steps  were  faint  and  faltering ;  he 
sank  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  The  poor 
woman  gazed  upon  him  with  a  vacant  and  wandering  eye — "Oh 
my  dear,  dear  mother  !  don't  you  know  your  son  ?  your  poor  boy 
George?"  It  was,  indeed,  the  wreck  of  her  once  noble  lad,  who, 
shattered  by  wounds,  by  sickness,  and  foreign  imprisonment,  had, 
at  lengtL,  dragged  his  wasted  limbs  homeward,  to  repose  among 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  particulars  of  snch  ft  BUetillg^ 
where  joy  and  sorrow  were  eo  completely  blended :  ttUl  bo  was 
alive !  he  was  come  home !  he  might  yet  live  to  comfort  and 
cherish  her  old  age!  Nature,  however,  wa«  exhatuted  in  him  ; 
aud  if  anything  bad  been  wanting  to  finish  tiio  woric  of  fate,  the 
desolation  of  his  native  cottage  would  hare  been  soScivtit.  He 
stretched  himself  on  the  p:illct  on  which  hi«  widowed  mother  had 
passed  many  a  sleepless  night,  and  he  never  roee  from  it  a^ptin. 

The  villagers,  when  they  heard  tbat  Oeorge  Sooiori  biid  ro* 
turned,  crowded  to  see  him,  otferiug  every  comfort  ukI  MrieUace 
that  tlieir  humble  means  afforde<l.  He  WM  too  weak,  howoror, 
to  talk — he  could  only  look  his  thanks.  His  motber  waa  his 
constant  attendant;  and  he  seemed  unwilling  to  be  helped  bj 
any  other  hand. 

There  is  something  in  sickness  that  breaks  down  the  pride  of 
manhood  ;  that  softens  the  heart,  and  brings  it  back  to  the  fsel- 
ings  of  in£fincy.  Who  that  has  languished,  even  in  adTaneed 
life,  in  sickness  and  despondency;  who  that  has  pined  on  a 
weary  bed  in  the  neglect  and  loneliness  of  a  foreign  land ;  Irat 
has  thought  on  the  mother  ''*■  that  looked  on  his  childhood,"  that 
smoothed  his  pillow,  and  administered  to  his  helplessness 7  Oh! 
there  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the  love  of  a  mother  to  her  eon 
that  transcends  all  other  affections  of  the  heart.  It  is  neither  to 
be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened 
by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled  by  ingratitude.  She  will  saeriflee 
every  comfort  to  his  convenience;  she  will  surrender  erenr 
pleasure  to  his  enjoyment ;  she  will  glory  in  his  fame,  and  exnft 
in  his  prosperity : — and,  if  misfortune  overtake  him,  he  will  be 
the  dearer  to  her  from  misfortune ;  and  if  di^raoe  settle  upon 
his  name,  she  will  still  love  and  cherish  him  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
grace ;  and  if  all  the  world  beside  cast  him  ofl^  she  will  be  all 
the  world  to  him. 

Poor  George  Somers  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  in  sickneas, 
and  none  to  soothe — lonely  and  in  prison,  and  none  to  visit  him. 
He  could  not  endure  his  mother  from  his  sight ;  if  she  moved 
away,  his  eye  would  follow  her.  She  would  sit  for  hours  by  his 
bed,  watching  him  as  he  slept.  Sometimes  he  would  start  from 
a  feverish  dream,  and  look  anxiously  up  until  he  saw  her  bending 
over  him ;  when  he  would  take  her  hand,  lay  it  on  his  bosom, 
and  fall  asleep  with  the  tx-anquillity  of  a  child.  In  this  way  he 
died. 

My  first  impulse  on  hearing  this  humble  tale  of  affliction  was 
to  visit  the  cottage  of  the  mourner,  and  administer  pecuniary 
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assistance,  and,  if  possible,  comfort.  I  found,  however,  on  in- 
quiry, that  the  good  feelings  of  the  villagers  had  prompted  them 
to  do  everything  that  the  case  admitted  ;  and  as  the  poor  know- 
best  how  to  console  each  others'  sorrows,  I  did  not  venture  to 
intrude. 

The  next  Sunday  I  was  at  the  village  church  ;  when,  to  my 
surprise,  I  saw  the  poor  old  woman  tottering  down  the  aisle  to 
her  accustomed  seat  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

She  had  made  an  effort  to  put  on  something  like  mourning  for 
her  son  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  this  struggle 
between  j)iou3  affection  and  utter  poverty  :  a  black  riband  or  so 
— a  faded  black  handkerchief,  and  one  or  two  more  such  humble 
attempts  to  express  by  outward  signs  that  grief  which. passes 
show.  "When  I  looked  round  upon  the  storied  monuments,  the 
stately  hatchments,  the  cold  marble  pomp,  with  which  grandeur 
mourned  magnificently  over  departed  pride,  and  turned  to  this 
poor  widow,  bowed  down  by  age  and  sorrow,  at  the  altar  of  her 
God,  and  offering  up  the  prayers  and  praises  of  a  pious,  though  a 
broken  heart,  I  felt  that  this  living  monument  of  real  grief  was 
worth  them  all. 

I  related  her  story  to  some  of  the  wealthy  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  they  were  moved  by  it.  They  exerted  them- 
selves to  render  her  situation  more  comfortable,  and  to  lighten 
her  afflictions.  It  was,  however,  but  smoothing  a  few  steps  to 
the  grave.  In  the  course  of  a  Sunday  or  two  after,  she  was 
missed  from  her  usual  seat  at  church,  and  before  I  left  the 
neighbourhood,  I  heard,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  she 
had  quietly  breathed  her  last,  and  had  gone  to  rejoin  those  she 
loved,  in  that  world  where  sorrow  is  never  known,  and  friends 
are  never  parted. 

A  SUNDAY  IN  LONDON.* 

In  a  preceding  paper  I  have  spoken  of  an  English  Sunday  in 
the  country,  and  its  tranquillizing  effect  upon  the  landscape  ;  but 
where  is  its  sacred  influence  more  strikingly  apparent  than  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  great  Babel,  I^ondon  ?  On  this  sacred 
day,  the  gigantic  monster  is  charmed  into  repose.  The  in- 
tolerable din  and  struggle  of  the  week  are  at  an  end.  The  shops 
are  shut.  The  fires  of  forges  and  manufactories  are  extinguished  ; 
and  the  sun,  no  longer  obscured  by  murky  clouds  of  smoke,  pours 
down  a  sober,  yellow  radiance  into  the  quiet  streets.  The  few 
pedestrians  we  meet,  instead  of  hurrying  forward  with  anxious 

*  Part  of  •  ikctcb  omitted  in  the  preceding  edition*. 
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countenances,  move  leisurely  along ;  their  brows  are  mhooUmnI 
from  the  wrinkles  of  business  and  care  ;  they  hare  pat  OD  tbeir 
Sunday  looks,  and  Sunday  manners,  with  their  Sondaj  okthM, 
and  are  cleansed  in  mind  as  well  as  in  person. 

And  now  the  melo<liou8  clangour  of  bells  frona  ebnroh  towers 
summons  their  several  flocks  to  the  fold.  Forth  issues  from  bis 
mansion  the  family  of  the  decent  tradosmao,  the  small  diildrea 
in  the  advance  ;  then  the  citizen  and  his  corody  woase,  followed 
by  the  grown-up  daughters,  with  small  moroeeo4NNind  prayer- 
books  laid  in  the  folds  of  their  pocket-bandkerehicfs.  The 
housemaid  looks  after  them  from  the  window,  admiring  the 
finery  of  the  family,  and  receiving,  perhaps,  a  nod  and  smile 
from  her  young  mistresses,  at  whose  toilet  she  has  asasted. 
.  Now  rumbles  along  the  carriage  of  some  magnate  of  the  city, 
peradventure  an  alderman  or  a  sheriff,  and  now  the  patter  of 
many  feet  announces  a  procession  of  ebaritj  sdiolars,  in  uniforms 
of  antique  cut,  and  each  with  a  pmyer-book  nnder  bis  arm. 

The  ringing  of  bells  is  at  an  end ;  the  mmbliog  of  the  oarriaM 
has  ceased ;  the  pattering  of  feet  is  heard  no  more ;  the  flocks 
are  folded  in  ancient  churches,  cramped  up  in  by-lanes  and 
comers  of  the  crowded  city,  where  the  vigilant  beadle  keepe 
watch,  like  the  shepherd's  dog,  round  the  threshold  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. For  a  time  everything  is  bushed  ;  but  soon  is  heard  the 
deep  pervading  sound  of  the  organ,  rolling  and  vibrating  through 
the  empty  lanes  and  courts ;  and  the  sweet  chanting  of  the  choir 
making  them  resound  with  melody  and  praise.  Never  have  I 
been  mure  sensible  of  the  sanctifying  effect  of  chnrch  music,  than 
when  1  have  heard  it  thus  poured  forth,  like  a  river  of  joy, 
through  the  inmost  recesses  of  this  great  metropolis,  elevating  it, 
as  it  were,  from  all  the  sordid  pollutions  of  the  week  ;  and  bear- 
ing the  poor  world-worn  soul  on  a  tide  of  triumphant  harmony 
to  heaven. 

The  morning  service  is  at  an  end.  The  streets  are  again  alive 
with  the  congregations  returning  to  their  homes,  but  soon  again 
relapse  into  silence.  Now  comes  on  the  Sunday  dinner,  which, 
to  the  city  tradesman,  is  a  meal  of  some  importance.  There  is 
more  leisure  for  social  enjoyment  at  the  board.  Members  of  the 
family  can  now  gather  together,  who  are  separated  by  the 
laborious  occupations  of  the  week.  A  school-boy  may  be  per- 
mitted on  that  day  to  come  to  the  paternal  home  :  an  old  friend 
of  the  family  takes  his  accustomed  Sunday  seat  at  the  board,  tells 
over  his  well-known  stories,  and  rejoices  young  and  old  with  his 
well-known  jokes. 
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On  Sunday  afternoon  the  city  pours  forth  its  legions  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  and  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  the  parks  and  rural 
environs.  Satirists  may  say  what  they  please  about  the  rural 
enjoyments  of  a  London  citizen  on  Sunday,  but  to  me  there  is 
something  delightful  in  beholding  the  poor  prisoner  of  the 
crowded  and  dusty  city  enabled  thus  to  come  forth  once  a  week 
and  throw  himself  upon  the  green  bosom  of  nature.  He  is  like 
a  child  restored  to  the  mother's  breast ;  and  they  who  first 
spread  out  these  noble  parks  and  magnificent  pleasure-grounds 
which  surround  this  huge  metropolis,  have  done  at  least  as  much 
for  its  health  and  morality,  as  if  they  had  expended  the  amount 
of  cost,  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries. 
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A    SIIAKSPEARIAN    RESEARCH. 

A  ta»ern  is  the  rendezvou*,  the  ezchaitKe,  the  staple  of  (rood  fellows.  I  have  heard  my 
great-Krandrather  tell,  how  hU  great-great-grandfather  should  say,  that  it  was  an  old 
proverb  when  his  great-grandfather  was  a  child,  that  "  it  was  a  good  wind  that  blew  a 
man  to  the  wine." — Motbbk  Bombib. 

It  is  a  pious  custom,  in  some  Catholic  countries,  to  honour  the 
memory  of  saints  by  votive  lights  burnt  before  their  pictures. 
The  popularity  of  a  saint,  therefore,  may  be  known  by  the  num- 
ber of  these  offerings.  One,  perhaps,  is  left  to  moulder  in  the 
darkness  of  his  little  chapel ;  another  may  have  a  solitary  lamp- 
to  throw  its  blinking  rays  athwart  his  efiigy ;  while  the  whole 
blaze  of  adoration  is  lavished  at  the  shrine  of  some  beatified 
father  of  renown.  The  wealthy  devotee  brings  his  huge  lumi- 
nary of  wax  ;  the  eager  zealot  his  seven-branched  candlestick, 
and  even  the  mendicant  pilgrim  is  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
sufficient  light  is  thrown  upon  the  deceased,  unless  he  hangs  up 
his  little  lamp  of  smoking  oil.  The  consequence  i.s,  tliat  in  the 
eagerness  to  enlighten,  they  are  often  apt  to  obscure ;  and  I 
have  occasionally  seen  an  unlucky  saint  almost  smoked  out  of 
countenance  by  the  officiousness  of  his  followers. 

In  like  manner  has  it  fared  with  the  immortal  Shakspcare. 
Every  writer  considers  it  his  bounden  duty  to  light  up  some 
portion  of  his  character  or  work-s,  and  to  rescue  some  merit  from 
oblivion.  The  commentator,  opulent  in  words,  produces  vast 
tomes  of  dissertations  ;  the  common  herd  of  editors  send  up  mists 
of  obscurity  from  their  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page ;  and 
every  casual  scribbler  brings  his  farthing  rushlight  of  eulogy  or 
research,  to  swell  the  cloud  of  incense  and  of  smoke. 
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As  I  honour  all  ostabliahed  unges  of  my  brethren  .i 
quill,  I  thought  it  but  proper  to  oootribute  my  mite  of  homa 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrioos  bard.     I  wm  for 
however,  sorely  puzzled  in  what  way  I  abould  di 
duty.     I  found  myself  auticijMitod  in  every  attempt  at  a  ocw 
reading ;  every  doubtful  line  had  been  explained  a  doien  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  perplexed  beyond  the  reach  of  elnddatinn ; 
and  as  to  fine  passages,  they  had  all  been  amply  praieed  by  pre- 
vious admirers ;  nay,  so  completely  had  the  "kfd»  «f  1«**»  been 
overlarded  with  panegyric  by  a  great  German  critic,  that  it  waa 
difficult  now  to  find  even  a  fault  thai  had  not  bean  argued  into 
a  beauty. 

In  this  perplexity,  I  wae  one  morning  turning  orer  hi»  pagee, 
when  I  casually  opened  upon  the  comic  aoenee  <A  Henry  IV., 
and  was,  in  a  moment,  completely  kwt  in  the  mad-cap  mvelry 
of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern.  So  vividly  and  naturally  are  tbeee 
scenes  of  httmour  dc|>icted,  and  with  such  force  and  oonnetMMur 
are  the  characters  sustained,  that  they  become  mingled  up  in  the 
mind  with  the  bets  and  personagee  of  real  life.  To  fe«r  readers 
does  it  occur,  tliat  these  are  all  ideal  creations  of  a  poet's  brain, 
and  that,  in  sober  truth,  no  such  knot  of  merry  roiateia  ever 
enlivened  the  dull  neighbourhood  of  Eastcheap. 

For  my  port,  I  love  to  give  myself  ^p  to  the  illusions  uf 
poetry.  A  hero  of  fiction  that  never  existed  i«  jnet  as  valuable 
to  me  as  a  hero  of  history  that  existed  a  thousand  years  «nce : 
and,  if  I  may  be  excused  such  an  insensibility  to  the  coinmon 
ties  of  human  nature,  I  would  not  give  up  fat  Jack  for  half  the 
great  men  of  ancient  chronicle.  What  have  the  heroee  of  yore 
done  fur  me,  or  men  like  me  ?  They  have  conquered  coontrtee 
of  which  I  do  not  enjoy  an  acre ;  or  they  have  gained  laurels  of 
which  I  do  not  inherit  a  leaf ;  or  they  have  furnished  examples 
of  hair-brained  prowess,  which  I  have  neither  the  opportunity 
nor  the  inclination  to  follow.  But,  old  Jack  Falstaff! — kind 
Jack  FalsUiff ! — sweet  Jack  Falstafi"! — has  enlarged  the  boun- 
daries of  human  enjoyment ;  he  has  added  vast  regions  of  wit 
and  good  humour,  in  which  the  poorest  man  may  revel ;  and  has 
bequeathed  a  never-failing  inheritance  of  jolly  laughter,  to  make 
mankind  merrier  and  better  to  the  latest  posterity. 

A  thought  suddenly  struck  me :  "  I  will  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Eastcheap,"  said  I,  closing  the  book,  "and  see  if  the  old 
Boar's  Head  Tavern  still  exists.  "Who  knows  but  I  may  light 
upon  some  legendary  traces  of  Dame  Quickly  and  her  guests ; 
at  any  rate,  there  will  be  a  kindred  pleasure,  iu  treading  the 
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halls  once  vocal  with  their  mirth,  to  that  the  toper  enjoys  in 
smelling  to  the  empty  cask  once  filled  with  generous  wine." 

The  resolutioa  was  no  sooner  formed  than  put  in  execution. 
I  forbear  to  treat  of  tbe  various  adventures  and  wonders  I  en- 
countered in  my  travels;  of  the  haunted  regions  of  Cock-lane; 
of  the  faded  glories  of  Little  Britain,  and  the  parts  adjacent ; 
•what  perils  I  ran  in  Cateaton-street  and  Old  Jewry;  of  the 
renowned  Guildhall  and  its  two  stunted  giants,  the  pride  and 
wonder  of  the  city,  and  the  terror  of  all  unlucky  urchins ;  and 
how  I  visited  London  stone,  and  struck  my  staff  upon  it,  in 
imitation  of  that  arch  rebel,  Jack  Cade. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  I  at  length  arrived  in  merry  East- 
cheap,  that  ancient  region  of  wit  and  wassail,  where  the  very 
names  of  the  streets  relished  of  good  cheer,  as  Pudding-lane 
bears  testimony  even  at  the  present  day.  For  Eastcheap,  says 
old  Stowe,  "was  always  famous  for  its  convivial  doings.  The 
cookes  cried  hot  ribbes  of  beef  roasted,  pies  well  baked,  and 
other  victuals  :  there  was  clattering  of  pewter  pots,  harpe,  pipe, 
and  sawtrie."  Alas  !  how  sadly  is  the  scene  changed  since  the 
roaring  days  of  Falstaff  and  old  Stowe  !  The  madcap  roister 
lias  given  place  to  the  plodding  tradesman ;  the  clattering  of 
pots  and  the  sound  of  "  harpe  and  sawtrie,"  to  the  din  of  carts 
and  the  accursed  dinging  of  the  dustman's  bell ;  and  no  song  is 
heard,  save,  haply,  the  strain  of  some  siren  from  Billingsgate, 
chanting  the  eulogy  of  deceased  mackerel. 

I  sought  iu  vain  for  the  ancient  abode  of  Dame  Quickly. 
The  only  relic  of  it  is  a  boar's  head,  carved  in  relief  in  stone, 
which  formerly  served  as  the  sign,  but  at  present  is  built  into 
the  parting  line  of  two  houses,  which  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
renowned  old  tavern. 

For  the  history  of  this  little  abode  of  good  fellowship,  I  was 
referred  to  a  tallow-chandler's  widow,  opposite,  who  had  been 
bom  and  brought  up  on  the  spot,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
indisputable  chronicler  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  found  her 
seated  in  a  little  back  parlour,  the  window  of  which  looked  out 
upon  a  yard  about  eight  feet  square,  laid  out  as  a  flower-garden; 
while  a  glass  door  opposite  afforded  a  distant  peep  of  the  street, 
through  a  vista  of  soap  and  tallow  candles  :  the  two  views,  which 
comprised,  in  all  probability,  her  prosj^ects  in  life,  and  the  little 
woriti  in  which  she  had  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  her  being, 
for  the  better  part  of  a  century. 

To  be  versed  in  the  history  of  Eastcheap,  great  and  little, 

o  2 
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from  London  stone  even  unto  the  Monunuiu,  •*.«-,  «loaotJ«t«,  ku 
her  opinion,  to  be  acquainte<I  with  the  hiutory  «»f  tho  univentt 
Yet,  with  all  this,  she  posaesBed  the  simpr  '  *  '  -. 

and  that  liberal  coramunicative  disposition  n* 
remarked  in  intelligent  old  ladies,  knowiuij  lu  the  com 
their  neighbourhood. 

Her  information,  however,  did  not  extend  fitf  W- 
antiquity.  She  could  throw  no  light  upon  the  hwton- 
Boar's  Head,  from  the  time  that  Dame  Qaieklj  •  il»e 

valiant  Pistol,  until  the  great  fire  of  London,  wlioi  m- 

fortunately  burnt  down.     It  wa«  eoon  rebuilt,  and  -  i  to 

flourish  under  the  old  name  and  feign,  until  a  dyi  rd, 

struck  with  remorse  for  double  scoiea,  bad  meafeur-  lor 

iniquities,  which  are  incidental  to  the  sinful  race  oi  jHii.m.i!- 
endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven,  by  bequeatiiing  r 
tavern  to  St.  Michael's  Church,  Crooked-lane,  tow:' 
porting  of  a  chaplain.     For  some  time  the  reetry  m 
regularly  held  there;  but  it  was  obeenred  that   t  ar 

never  held  up  his  head  under  church  gorernment.     I '  Hy 

declined,  and  Anally  gave  his  last  gasp  about  t) 
The  tavern  was  then  turned  into  shops ;  but  - 
that  a  picture  of  it  was  still  preserred  in  8t.  Miohaeis  Ckui 
which  stood  just  in  the  rear.     To  get  a  sight  of  this  picture  n 
now   my   determination ;    so,    having   infonne*!    iiiymslf  of    ' 
abode  of  the  sexton,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  renerable  chronic- . 
of  Eastcheap,   my   visit   having   doubtless   raised   greatly    her 
opinion  of  her  legendary  lore,  and  furnished  an  important  in- 
cident in  the  history  of  her  life. 

It  cost  me  some  difficulty,  and  much  curious  inquiry,  to  ferret 
out  the  humble  hanger-on  to  the  church.  I  had  to  explore 
Crooked-lane,  and  divers  little  alleys,  and  elbows,  and  dark 
passages  with  which  this  old  city  is  perforated,  like  an  ancient 
cheese,  or  a  worm-eaten  chest  of  drawers.  At  length  I  traced 
him  to  the  corner  of  a  small  court,  surrounded  by  lofty  houses, 
where  the  inhabitants  enjoy  about  as  much  of  the  face  of  heaven, 
as  a  community  of  frogs  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  The  sexton 
was  a  meek,  acquiescing  little  man,  of  a  bowing,  lowly  habit : 
yet  he  had  a  pleasant  twinkling  in  his  eye,  and,  if  encouraged, 
would  now  and  then  hazard  a  small  pleasantry ;  such  as  a  man 
of  his  low  estate  might  venture  to  make  in  the  company  of  high 
churchwardens,  and  other  mighty  men  of  the  earth.  I  found 
him  in  company  with  the  deputy  organist,  seated  apart,  like 
Milton's  angels,  discoursing,  no  doubt,  on  high  doctrinal  points, 
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and  settling  the  affairs  of  the  church  over  a  friendly  pot  of  ale — 
for  the  lower  classes  of  English  seldom  delibera.te  on  any  weighty 
matter  without  the  assistance  of  a  cool  tankard  to  clear  their 
understandings.  I  arrived  at  the  moment  when  they  had 
finished  their  ale  and  their  argument,  and  were  about  to  repair 
to  the  church  to  put  it  in  order ;  so,  having  made  known  my 
wishes,  I  received  their  gracious  permission  to  accompany  them. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Crooked-lane,  standing  a  short 
distance  from  Billingsgate,  is  enriched  with  the  tombs  of  many 
fishmongers  of  renown  ;  and  as  every  profession  has  its  galaxy 
of  glory,  and  its  constellation  of  great  men,  I  presume  the 
monument  of  a  mighty  fishmonger  of  the  olden  time  is  regarded 
with  as  much  reverence  by  succeeding  generations  of  the  craft, 
as  poets  feel  on  contemplating  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  or  soldiers  the 
monument  of  a  Marlborough  or  Turenne. 

I  cannot  but  turn  aside,  while  thus  speaking  of  illustrious 
men,  to  observe  that  St.  Michael's,  Crooked-lane,  contains  also 
the  ashes  of  that  doughty  champion,  William  AValworth,  knight, 
who  so  manfully  clove  down  the  sturdy  wight,  .Wat  Tyler,  in 
Smithfield  ;  a  hero  worthy  of  honourable  blazon,  as  almost  the 
only  Lord  Mayor  on  record  famous  for  deeds  of  anns  : — the 
sovereigns  of  Cockney  being  generally  renowned  as  the  most 
pacific  of  all  potentates.* 

Adjoining  the  church,  in  a  small  cemetery,  immediately  under 
the  back  window  of  what  was  once  the  Boar's  Head,  stands  the 
tombstone  of  Robert  Preston,  whilom  drawer  at  the  tavern.  It 
is  now  nearly  a  century  since  this  trusty  drawer  of  good  liquor 
closed  his  bustling  career,  and  was  thus  quietly  deposited  within 
call  of  his  customers.     As  I  was  clearing  away  the  weeds  from 

*  The  followini;  was  the  ancient  inncription  on  the  monument  of  tbU  worthy,  which, 
nnhappilj  waa  deatroycd  hi  the  great  conflagration :  — 
"  Hereunder  lytb  a  man  of  Fame, 

William  Walworth  callvd  hy  name  ; 

Fiahmuoger  h«  waa  in  lytTtinie  here. 

And  twise  L>ord  Maior,  aa  in  book»  appere ; 

Who  with  courage  ttout  and  manly  myitht, 

Slew  Jack  Straw  in  Kyng  Ricbard'a  sight. 

For  which  act  done,  and  trew  entent. 

The  KynK  made  him  knyght  incontinent ; 

And  gave  him  armen,  as  here  you  see, 

To  dt-dari-  his  fact  and  chivaldrie. 

He  I'ft  this  lyff  the  yere  of  our  God 

Thirteen  hundred  four  »core  ai.d  three  odd." 
An  error  in  the  foregoing  inscription  has  heen  corrected  by  the  venerable  Stowe. 
'*  Wbereaa,"  saitb  he,  "  it  hath  been  tsr  spread  abroad  by  public  opinixn,  that  the  rebel 
amitten  down  so  manfully  by  Sir  William  Walworth,  the  then  worthy  Lord  Maior,  waa 
named  Jack  Straw,  and  not  Wat  Tyler,  I  thought  good  to  reconcile  this  ranh-conceired 
doubt  by  such  testimony  as  I  find  in  ancient  and  good  records.  The  principal  leaders,  or 
captains  ot  the  cummons  were,  Wat  Tyler  a«  the  (i(st  mau;  the  second  was  John,  or  Jack, 
Straw,  &c.  &c." — Stow*'*  Lo.ioo.n. 
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his  epitaph,  tlie  little  eexton  drew  me  on  •ne  nAt  with  »  iny»- 
terious  air,  and  informed  me  in  &  low  voice,  Uuit  onoe  npon  a 
time,  on  a  dark  wintry  night,  when  the  wind  wm  nnrulj,  howl- 
ing, and  whi:itling,  banging  about  doora  and  windows,  and 
twirling  weathercocks,  so  that  the  living  were  frightened  ont  of 
their  beda,  and  even  the  dead  coald  not  deep  quietlj  in  their 
graves,  the  ghost  of  honeet  Preston,  which  happened  to  be  airing 
itself  in  the  churchyard,  was  attracted  hj  the  well-known  call 
of  "waiter"  from  the  Boar's  Head,  and  nuide  its  sudden  ap- 
pearance in  the  midst  of  a  roaring  dub,  just  as  the  parish  clerk 
was  singing  a  stave  from  the  '^  Mirro  garUnd  of  Captnin  T>«ith," 
to  the  discomfiture  of  sundry  train-band  captMns,  ai  in- 

version of  an  infidel  attorney,  who  became  a  taal<>  ian 

on  the  spot,  and  was  never  known  to  twist  the  truth  afterwards, 
except  in  the  way  of  business. 

I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  do  not  pledge  myself  for 
the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote,  though  it  is  well  known  that 
the  cliurchyarda  and  by-comers  of  thu  old  metropolis  are  very 
much  infested  with  perturbed  spirits ;  and  every  one  most  have 
heard  of  the  Cock-lane  ghost,  and  the  apparition  that  guards  tbo 
regalia  in  the  Tower,  which  has  frightened  so  many  bold  sentioels 
almost  out  of  their  wits. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  this  Robert  Preston  seems  to  hare  been 
a  worthy  successor  to  the  nimble-tongued  Francis,  who  attended 
upon  the  revels  of  Prince  Hal ;  to  have  been  equally  prompt 
with  his  "  Anon,  anon,  sir,"  and  to  have  transcended  his  prede- 
cessor in  honesty ;  for  FalstafT,  the  veracity  of  whose  taste  no 
man  will  venture  to  impeach,  flatly  accuses  Francis  of  putting 
lime  in  his  sack ;  whereas  honest  Preston's  epitaph  lands  him  for 
the  sobriety  of  his  conduct,  the  soundness  of  his  wine,  and  the 
fairness  of  his  measure.*  The  worthy  dignitaries  of  the  chnrch, 
however,  did  not  appear  much  captivated  by  the  sober  virtues  of 
the  tapster ;  the  deputy  organist,  who  had  a  moist  look  ont  of 
the  eye,  made  some  shrewd  remark  on  the  abstemioosness  of 

•  As  this  inscription  is  rife  with  eicellent  montlity,  I  tniMcrtlM  It  for  the  ■4moail1n 
delinquent  tapsters.     It  a,  no  doubt,  the  produetioo  of  MMne  ckotM  spint  wbo  MCe  • 

quented  the  Boar's  Head  : —  "^ 

"  Bacchus,  to  gire  the  toping  world  surprise, 
Produced  one  sober  son,  and  here  he  lie». 
Though  rear'd  among  full  hogsheads,  he  defj'd 
The  charms  of  wine,  and  e»ery  one  beside. 
O  reader,  if  to  justice  thou'ri  inclined. 
Keep  honest  Pre«ton  daily  in  thy  mind. 
He  drew  good  wine,  took  care  to  (ill  his  pots. 
Had  sundry  virtues  that  excused  hia  faulu. 
You  that  on  Bacchus  have  the  like  drpendtnc*, 
.  Prmy  copy  Bob  in  measure  and  attendance." 
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man  brought  up  among  full  hogsheads,  and  the  little  sexton 
corroborated  his  opinion  by  a  significant  wink  and  a  dubious 
shake  of  the  head. 

Tlius  far  my  researches,  though  they  threw  much  light  on  the 
history  of  tapsters,  fishmongers,  and  Lord  Mayors,  yet  disap- 
pointed me  in  the  great  object  of  my  quest,  the  picture  of  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern.  No  such  painting  was  to  be  found  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael.  "  Marry  and  amen ! "  said  I,  "  here 
endeth  my  r^arch  !  "  So  I  was  giving  the  matter  up,  with  the 
air  of  a  baffled  antiquary,  when  my  friend  the  sexton,  perceiving 
me  to  be  curious  in  everything  relative  to  the  old  tavern,  offered 
to  show  me  the  choice  vessels  of  the  vestry,  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  remote  times,  when  the  ])arish  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Boar's  Head.  These  were  deposited  in  the  parish 
club-room,  which  had  been  transferred,  on  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  establishment,  to  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  few  steps  brought  us  to  the  house,  which  stands  No.  1  2, 
Miles-lane,  bearing  the  title  of  tlie  Masons'  Arms,  and  is  kept  by 
Master  Edward  Honeyball,  the  "bully-rock"  of  the  establish- 
ment. It  is  one  of  those  little  taverns  which  abound  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  form  the  centre  of  gossip  and  intelligence  of  the 
neighbourhood.  We  entered  the  bar-room,  which  was  narrow 
and  darkling ;  for  in  these  close  lanes  but  few  rays  of  reflected 
light  are  enabled  to  struggle  down  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  broad 
day  is  at  best  but  a  tolerable  twilight.  The  room  was  partitioned 
into  boxes,  each  containing  a  table  spread  with  a  clean  white 
cloth  ready  for  dinner.  This  showed  that  the  guests  were  of  the 
good  old  stamp,  and  divided  their  day  equally,  for  it  was  but  just 
one  o'clock.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was  a  clear  coal  fire, 
before  which  a  breast  of  lamb  was  roasting.  A  row  of  bright 
brass  candlesticks  and  pewter  mugs  glistened  along  the  mantel- 
piece, and  an  old-fashioned  clock  ticked  in  one  comer.  There 
was  something  primitive  in  this  medley  of  kitchen,  parlour,  and 
hall,  that  carried  me  back  to  earlier  times,  and  pleased  me.  The 
place,  indeed,  was  hunible,  but  everything  had  that  look  of  order 
and  neatness^  which  bespeaks  the  superintendence  of  a  notable 
English  housewife.  A  group  of  amphibious-looking  beings,  who 
might  be  either  fishermen  or  sailors,  were  regaling  themselves  in 
one  of  tlie  boxes.  As  I  was  a  visitor  of  rather  higher  pretensions, 
I  was  ushered  into  a  little  misshapen  backroom,  having  at  least 
nine  corners.  It  was  lighted  l)y  a  sky-light,  furnished  with 
antiquated  leather  chairs,  and  ornamented  with  the  portrait  of  a 
fat  pig.     It  was  evidently  approjiriated  to  particular  customers, 
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and  I  found  a  shabby  gentleman,  in  a  red  noae>  and  oU-«lotli  hat, 
seated  in  one  corner,  meditating  on  a  half-empty  pot  of  porter. 

The  old  sexton  had  taken  the  landla^ly  aside,  and  with  an  air 
of  profound  importance  imparted  to  her  my  errand.  Dame 
Honeyball  was  a  likely,  plump,  hustling  little  woman,  and  no 
bad  subhtituto  for  that  panigou  of  hoKteHHCM,  Dame  Quickly. 
She  seemed  delighted  with  an  opfMrtunity  to  oblige ;  and  hurry- 
ing up  stairs  to  the  archives  of  her  house,  where  the  precious 
vessels  of  the  parish  club  were  deposited^  she  re^medi  ■miliBg 
and  courtseyiiig,  with  them  in  her  nands. 

The  first  she  presente<l  me  was  a  japanned  iron  tobaeeo4)oz, 
of  gigantic  size,  out  of  which,  I  was  tohl,  the  veetry  had  moked 
at  their  stated  meeting*,  since  time  immemorial ;  and  which  was 
never  suffered  to  be  profaned  by  vulgar  handa,  or  need  on  com- 
men  occasions.  I  received  it  with  becoming  reverence ;  bnt  what 
was  my  delight,  at  beholding  on  ita  cover  the  identical  painting 
of  which  I  was  in  quest !  There  was  displayed  the  outside  of 
the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  and  before  the  door  was  to  be  eeen  the 
whole  convivial  group,  at  table,  in  full  revel ;  pictured  with  thai 
wonderful  fidelity  and  force,  with  which  the  portraite  of  renowned 
generals  and  commodores  are  illustrated  on  tobaooo-boxes,  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  Lest,  however,  there  should  be  any  mistake, 
the  cunning  limner  had  warily  inscribed  the  names  of  Prince 
Hal  and  Falstaff  on  the  bottoms  of  their  chairs. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  was  an  inscription,  nearly  oblite- 
rated, recording  that  this  box  was  the  gift  of  Sir  Richard  Gore, 
for  the  use  of  the  vestry  meetings  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern, 
and  that  it  was  "  repaired  and  beautified  by  his  sncoeaeor,  Mr. 
John  Packard,  1767."  Such  is  a  faithful  description  of  this 
august  and  venerable  relic ;  and  I  question  whether  the  learned 
Scriblerius  contemplated  his  Roman  shield,  or  the  Knight*  of 
the  Round  Table  the  long-sought  san-greal,  with  more  exultation. 

While  I  was  meditating  on  it  with  enraptured  gaze.  Dame 
Honeyball,  who  was  highly  gratified  by  the  interest  it  excited, 
put  in  my  hands  a  drinking-cup  or  goblet,  which  also  belonged 
to  the  vestry,  and  was  descended  from  the  old  Boar's  Head.  It 
bore  the  inscription  of  having  been  the  gift  of  Francis  Wythers, 
knight,  and  was  held,  she  told  me,  in  exceeding  great  value, 
being  considered  very  "  antyke."  This  last  opinion  was  strength- 
ened by  the  shabby  gentleman  in  the  red  nose  and  oil-cloth  hat, 
and  whom  I  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  lineal  descendant  from 
the  valiant  Bardolph.  He  suddenly  aroused  from  his  meditation 
on  the  pot  of  porter,  and,  casting  a  knowing  look  at  the  goblet, 
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exclaimed,  "  Ay,  ay !  the  head  don't  ache  now  that  made  that 
there  article!" 

The  great  importance  attached  to  this  memento  of  ancient 
revelry  by  modern  churchwardens  at  first  puzzled  me  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  sharpens  the  apprehension  so  much  as  antiquarian 
research ;  for  I  immediately  perceived  that  this  could  be  no 
other  than  the  identical  "  parcel-gilt  goblet"  on  which  Falstaff 
made  his  loving,  but  faithless  vow  to  Dame  Quickly ;  and  which 
would,  of  course,  be  treasured  up  with  care  among  the  regalia  of 
her  remains,  as  a  testimony  of  that  solemn  contract.* 

Mine  hostess,  indeed,  gave  me  a  long  history  how  the  goblet 
had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  She  also 
entertained  me  with  many  particulars  concerning  the  worthy 
vestrymen  who  have  seated  themselves  thus  quietly  on  the  stools 
of  the  ancient  roisters  of  Eastcheap,  and,  like  so  many  com- 
mentators, utter  clouds  of  smoke  in  honour  of  Shakspeare. 
These  I  forbear  to  relate,  lest  my  readers  should  not  be  as 
curious  in  these  matters  as  myself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  neigh- 
bours, one  and  all,  about  Eastcheap,  believe  that  Falstaff  and  his 
merry  crew  actually  lived  and  revelled  there.  Nay,  there  are 
several  legendary  anecdotes  concerning  him  still  extant  among 
the  oldest  frequenters  of  the  Masons'  Arms,  which  they  give  as 
transmitted  down  from  their  forefathers  ;  and  Mr.  M'Kash,  an 
Irish  hair-dresser,  whose  shop  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Boar's  Head,  has  several  dry  jokes  of  Fat  Jack's,  not  laid  down 
in  the  books,  with  which  he  makes  his  customers  ready  to  die 
of  laughter. 

I  now  turned  to  my  friend  the  sexton  to  make  some  further 
inquiries,  but  I  found  him  sunk  in  pensive  meditation.  His  head 
had  declined  a  little  on  one  side ;  a  deep  sigh  heaved  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  stomach ;  and,  though  I  could  not  see  a  tear 
trembling  in  his  eye,  yet  a  moisture  was  evidently  stealing  from 
a  corner  of  his  mouth.  I  followed  the  direction  of  his  eye 
through  the  door,  which  stood  open,  and  found  it  fixed  wist- 
fully on  the  savoury  breast  of  lamb,  roasting  in  dripping  richness 
before  the  fire. 

I  now  called  to  mind  that,  in  the  eagerness  of  my  recondite 
investigation,  I  was  keeping  the  poor  man  from  his  dinner.  My 
bowels  yearned  with  sympathy,  and,  putting  in  his  hand  a  small 

•  Thou  diH»t  iwear  to  me  upon  a  parcul-gilt  goblet,  littin^  in  my  Dolphin  chamber,  at 
the  round  table,  by  a  iiea-cnal  fire,  on  Wednesday,  in  Whitnun-week,  when  the  prince 
broke  thy  head  for  likenin;;  hi*  father  to  a  singing  man  at  Windsor;  thou  didst  swear  to 
me  then,  as  I  was  washiiiR  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady,  thy  wife. 
Canst  thou  deny  it?— Hcnkt  IV.,  Part  3. 
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token  of  my  gratitude  and  poodnew,  I  departt'il,  "im  a  uiaiiV 
benediction  on  him,  Dame  Iloneylxill,  an.l  tho  pariah  club  <»f 
Crooked  -lane  ;— not  forgetting  my  shabby,  but  MQtentioiu  fmnd, 
in  the  oil-cloth  hat  and  copper  nose. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  "  te<liou8  brief"  account  of  thb  iatorect- 
ing  research,  for  which,  if  it  prove  too  ehort  and  unattiniiietory,  I 
can  only  plead  my  inexperience  in  this  branch  of  lit«miare,  au 
deservetlly  popuhir  at  tho  present  day.  I  am  aware  that  a  more 
skilful  illustrator  of  the  immortal  bard  would  bare  awelled  the 
materials  I  have  touched  upon,  to  a  good  uercbaotable  bulk  ; 
comprising  the  biographies  of  William  Walworth,  Jack  Straw, 
and  Robert  Preston  ;  some  notice  of  tho  emioont  fishmonger!  of 
St.  Michael's;  the  history  of  Fsrtchop,  great  and  little;  pri- 
vate anecdutes  of  Dame  Iloneyball,  and  her  pretty  daughter, 
whom  I  have  not  even  mentioned ;  to  my  nothing  of  a  obidmI 
tending  the  breast  of  lamb  (and  whom,  by  the  way,  I  remarked 
to  be  a  comely  lass,  with  a  neat  foot  and  ankle)  ; — the  whole 
enlivened  by  the  riots  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  illominated  by  the  great 
fire  of  London. 

All  this  I  leave,  as  a  rich  mine,  to  be  worked  by  fotore  oom- 
mentaturs ;  nor  do  I  despair  of  aeeing  the  tobacoo-box,  and  the 
'■'■  parcel-gilt  goblet,"  which  I  hare  thus  brought  to  light,  the 
subjects  of  future  engravings,  and  almost  as  fruitful  of  Toluminooe 
dissertations  and  disputes  as  the  shield  of  Achillea,  or  tlie  tU' 
famed  Portland  vase. 


THE  MUTABILITY  OF  LITERATURE. 

A   COLLOQrY    IN    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

I  know  thai  all  b«fi«ath  lb*  omm  dwsyw. 
And  what  hj  monaJ*  in  thU  vwM  fe  tfifK 
In  Time's  great  period  abail  ntara  to  •««§bl. 

I  koow  that  all  the  maM'a  bn«««Iy  tefi. 
With  toU  of  sprite  wbidi  ai*  a*  itagiy  boafbt, 
Aa  idle  lound*,  of  U.w  or  nine  are  aoMRbt, 

That  there  ia  nothing  lighter  than  mere  prmiac. 

DnuMMOMO  or  HawTMonjiSBii. 

There  are  certain  half-dreaming  moods  of  mind,  in  which  we 
naturally  steal  away  from  noise  and  glare,  and  seek  some  quiet 
haunt,  where  we  may  indulge  our  reveries  and  build  our  air- 
castles  undisturbed.  In  such  a  mood  I  was  loitering  about  the 
old  grey  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  enjoying  that  luxury 
of  wandering  thought  which  one  is  apt  to  dignify  with  the  name 
of  reflection  ;  when  suddenly  an  interruption  of  madcap  boys 
from  Westminster  School,  inlaying  at  foot-balL,  broke  in  upon  the 
monastic  stillness  of  the  place,  making  the  vaulted  paMagea  and 
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mouldering  tombs  echo  with  their  merriment.  I  sought  to  take 
refuge  from  their  noise  by  penetrating  stiil  deeper  into  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  pile,  and  applied  to  one  of  the  vergers  for  admission 
to  the  library.  He  conducted  me  through  a  portal  rich  with  the 
crumbling  sculpture  of  former  ages,  which  opened  upon  a  gloomy 
passage  leading  to  the  chapter-house  and  the  chamber  in  which 
doomsday-book  is  deposited.  Just  within  the  passage  is  a  small 
door  on  the  left.  To  this  the  verger  applied  a  key  ;  it  was 
double  locked,  and  opened  with  some  difficulty,  as  if  seldcmi  used. 
We  now  ascended  a  dark  narrow  staircase,  and,  passing  through 
a  second  door,  entered  the  library. 

I  found  myself  in  a  lofty  antique  hall,  the  roof  supported  by 
massive  joists  of  old  English  oak.  It  was  soberly  lighted  by  a 
row  of  Gothic  windows  at  a  considdrable  height  from  the  floor, 
and  which  apparently  opened  upon  the  roofs  of  the  cloisters.  An 
ancient  picture  of  some  reverend  di^pitary  of  the  church  in  his 
robes  bung  over  the  fireplace.  Around  the  hall  and  in  a  small 
gallery  were  the  books,  arranged, in  carved  oaken  cases.  They 
consisted  principally  of  old  polemical  writers,  and  were  much 
more  worn  by  time  than  use.  In  the  centre  of  the  libniry  was  a 
solitary  table,  with  two  or  three  books  on  it,  an  inkstand  without 
ink,  and  a  few  pens  parched  by  long  disuse.  The  place  seemed 
fitted  for  quiet  study  and  profound  meditation.  It  was  buried 
deep  among  the  massive  walls  of  the  abbey,  and  shut  up  from 
the  tumult  of  the  world.  I  could  only  hear  now  and  then  the 
shouts  of  the  school-boys  faintly  swelling  from  the  cloisters,  and 
the  sound  of  a  bell  tolling  for  prayers,  echoing  soberly  along  the 
roofs  of  the  abbey.  By  degrees  the  shouts  of  merriment  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length  died  away;  the  bell  ceased  to 
toll,  and  a  profound  silence  reigned  through  the  dusky  hall. 

I  had  taken  down  a  little  thick  quarto  curiously  bound  in 
parchment,  with  brass  clasps,  and  seated  myself  at  the  table  in  a 
venerable  elbow-chair.  Instead  of  reading,  however,  I  was 
beguiled  by  the  solemn  monastic  air,  and  lifeless  quiet  of  the 
place,  into  a  train  of  musing.  As  I  looked  around  upon  the  old 
volumes  in  their  mouldering  covers,  thus  ranged  on  the  shelves, 
and  apparently  never  disturbed  in  their  repose,  I  could  not  but 
consider  the  library  a  kind  of  literary  catacomb,  where  authors, 
like  mummies,  are  piously  entombed,  and  left  to  blacken  and 
moulder  in  dusty  oblivion. 

How  much,  thought  I,  has  each  of  these  volumes,  now  thrust 
aside  with  such  indifference,  cost  some  aching  head  !  how  many 
weary  days !    how   many  sleeples;    nights !      How  have    their 
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authors  buried  tbonisclres  in  the  solitutle  of  colla  and  cloisteri ; 
shut  themselves  up  from  the  face  of  man,  and  the  still  more 
blessed  face  of  nature  ;  and  devoted  thenuelrM  to  painful  research 
and  intense  reflection  !  And  all  fur  what  ?  to  occupy  an  inch  of 
dusty  shelf — to  have  the  title  of  their  worlu  read  now  and  then 
in  a  future  age,  by  some  drowsy  churchman  or  casual  Utnggltr 
like  myself ;  and  in  another  age  to  bo  lost,  even  to  remenbrance. 
Such  is  the  amount  of  this  boasted  immortality.  A  mere  tem- 
porary rumour,  a  local  sound ;  like  the  tone  of  that  bell  which 
has  just  tolled  among  these  towert,  filling  the  ear  for  a  moment- 
lingering  transiently  in  echo— and  tlien  paaring  away  like  a  thing 
that  was  not ! 

While  I  sat  half  murmuring,  half  meditating  thew  unprofitable 
speculations,  with  my  head  resting  on  my  hand,  I  was  thrumming 
with  the  other  hand  upon  the  quarto,  until  I  accidentally  loosened 
the  clasps  ;  when,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  the  little  book  gave 
two  or  three  yawns,  like  one  awaking  from  a  deep  sleep ;  then  a 
husky  hem  ;  and  at  length  began  to  talk.  At  first  its  roice  was 
very  hoarse  and  broken,  being  much  troubled  by  a  cobweb  which 
some  studious  spider  had  woven  across  it,  and  having  probably 
contracted  a  cold  from  long  exposure  to  the  chills  and  damps  of 
the  abbey.  In  a  short  time,  however,  it  became  more  distinct, 
and  I  soon  found  it  an  exceedingly  fluent  conversable  little  tome. 
Its  language,  to  be  sure,  was  rather  quaint  and  obsolete,  and  its 
pronunciation  what  in  the  present  day  would  be  deemed  barbarous; 
but  I  shall  endeavour,  as  for  as  I  am  able,  to  render  it  in  modern 
parlance. 

It  began  with  railings  about  the  neglect  of  the  world — about 
merit  being  suflered  to  languish  in  obscurity,  and  other  such 
commonplace  topics  of  literary  repining,  and  complained  bitterly 
that  it  had  not  been  opened  for  more  than  two  centuries.  That 
the  dean  only  looked  now  and  then  into  the  library,  sometimes 
took  down  a  volume  or  two,  trifled  with  them  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  returned  them  to  their  shelves.  "  What  a  plague  do 
they  mean,"  said  the  little  quarto,  which  I  began  to  i)erceive  was 
somewhat  choleric,  "  what  a  plague  do  they  mean  by  keeping 
several  thousand  volumes  of  us  shut  up  here,  and  watched  by  a 
set  of  old  vergers,  like  so  many  beauties  in  a  harem,  merely  to  I 
looked  at  now  and  then  by  the  dean?  Books  were  written  t- 
give  pleasure  and  to  be  enjoyed,  and  I  would  have  a  rule  pa«8c<l 
that  the  dean  should  pay  each  of  us  a  visit  at  least  once  a  year ; 
or  if  he  is  not  equal  to  the  task,  let  them  once  in  a  while  turn 
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loose  the  whole  school  of  Westminster  among  us,  that  at  any  rate 
Me  may  now  and  then  have  an  airing." 

"  Softly,  my  worthy  friend,"  replied  I,  "  you  are  not  aware 
how  much  better  you  are  off  than  most  books  of  your  generation. 
By  being  stored  away  in  this  ancient  library,  you  are  like  the 
treasured  remains  of  those  saints  and  monurchs  which  lie  en- 
shrined in  the  adjoining  chapels  ;  while  the  remains  of  your 
contemporary  mortals,  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  liave 
long  since  returned  to  dust." 

"•  Sir,"  said  the  little  tome,  ruffling  his  leaves  and  looking  big, 
"  I  was  written  for  all  the  world,  not  for  the  bookworms  of  an 
abbey.  I  was  intended  to  circulate  from  hand  to  hand,  like  other 
great  contemporary  works ;  but  here  have  I  been  clasped  up  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  might  have  silently  fallen  a  prey  to 
these  worms  that  are  playing  the  very  vengeance  with  my  intes- 
tines, if  you  had  not  by  chance  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
uttering  a  few  last  words  before  I  go  to  pieces." 

"  My  good  friend,"  rejoined  I,  "■  had  you  been  left  to  the  cir- 
culation of  which  you  speak,  you  would  long  ere  this  have  been 
no  more.  To  judge  from  your  physiognomy,  you  are  now  well 
stricken  in  years ;  very  few  of  your  contemporaries  can  be  at 
present  in  existence,  and  those  few  owe  their  longevity  to  being 
immured  like  yourself  in  old  libraries,  which,  sufier  me  to  add, 
instead  of  likening  to  harems,  you  might  more  properly  and 
gratefully  have  compared  to  those  infirmaries  attached  to  religious 
establishments  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  and  decrepit,  and  where, 
by  quiet  fostering  and  no  employment,  they  often  endure  to  an 
amazingly  good-for-nothing  old  age.  You  talk  of  your  contem- 
poraries as  if  in  circulation — where  do  we  meet  with  their  works? 
What  do  we  hear  of  Robert  Groteste,  of  Lincoln  ?  No  one  could 
have  toiled  harder  than  he  for  immortality.  lie  is  said  to  have 
written  nearly  two  hundred  volumes.  He  built,  as  it  were,  a 
pyramid  of  books  to  perpetuate  his  name  ;  but,  alas!  the  pyramid 
has  long  since  fallen,  and  only  a  few  fragments  are  scattered  in 
various  libraries,  where  they  are  scarcely  disturbed  even  by  the 
antiquary.  What  do  we  hear  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the 
historian,  antiquary,  philosopher,  theologian,  and  poet?  He 
declined  two  bishoprics,  that  he  might  shut  himself  up  and  write 
for  posterity;  but  posterity  never  inquires  after  his  labours. 
What  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who,  besides  a  learned  history  of 
England,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  contempt  of  the  world,  which 
the  world  has  revenged  by  forgetting  him  ?     What  is  quoted  of 
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Joseph  of  Exeter,  styled  the  miracle  of  his  ag«  in 
composition  ?  Of  hia  three  great  beroio  poem^  one  it  ImUmt 
over,  excepting  a  mere  fragment ;  the  others  are  known  only  to 
a  few  of  the  curious  in  literature  ;  and.  as  to  his  love  TortM  and 
epigrams,  they  have  entirely  disappeared.  What  is  in  onrrent 
use  of  John  Wallis  the  Fruncisoan,  who  acquired  •  the  dmm  of 
the  tree  of  life?  Of  William  of  Malmsbury  ; — of  Simeon  of 
Durham  ; — of  Benedict  of  Peterborough  ;— ^f  John  Hanvill  of 
St.  Albans;— of " 

"Prithee,  friend,"  cried  the  quarto,  in  a  testy  tone,  "  !.  .1 
do  you  think  me  ?  You  are  talking  of  authors  that  lircd  long 
before  my  time,  and  wrote  citber  in  Latin  or  Frenob,  so  that  they 
in  a  manner  expatriated  themselves,  and  deserred  to  be  for- 
gotten ;*  but  I,  sir,  was  ushered  into  the  world  from  the  press 
of  the  renowned  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  I  was  written  in  roy  own 
native  tongue  at  a  time  when  the  laognage  had  beeoroe  fixed  ; 
and  indeed  I  was  cousidered  a  model  of  pure  and  elegant 
English." 

(I  should  observe  that  these  remarks  were  couched  in  such 
intolerably  antiquated  terms,  that  I  have  had  infinite  difficulty  in 
ren<lering  tliem  into  modem  phraseology.) 

"  I  cry  your  mercy,"  said  I,  "  for  mistaking  your  ago ;  but  it 
matters  little ;  almost  all  the  writers  of  your  time  have  likewise 
passed  into  forgetfulness,  and  Do  Worde's  publications  are  mcro 
literary  rarities  among  book  collectors.  The  purity  and  stability 
of  language,  too,  on  which  you  found  your  claims  to  perpetuity, 
have  been  the  fallacious  dependence  of  authors  of  every  age,  even 
back  to  the  times  of  the  worthy  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote 
his  history  in  rhymes  of  mongrel  Saxon.f  Even  now  many  talk 
of  Spenser's  '  well  of  pure  English  undefiled,'  as  if  the  lanfruago 
ever  sprang  from  a  well  or  fountain-head,  and  was  not  rather  » 
mere  confluence  of  various  tongues,  perpetually  subject  to  changes 
and  intermixtures.  It  is  this  which  has  made  English  literature 
so  extremely  mutable,  and  the  reputation  built  upon  it  so  fleeting. 
Unless  thought  can  be  committed  to  something  more  permanent 
and  unchangeable  than  such  a  medium,  even  thought  must  share 

*  In  I^tin  and  French  hath  many  loucraine  witte*  had  gnM  Aeljte  to  eodite,  and  ham 
many  noble  thinges  fulfilde,  but  certes  there  ben  some  that  ipeaken  their  poUye  m  Fnack, 
ot  which  Bpeche  the  Frenchmen  have  as  good  a  fanta*ye  at  we  have  in  hcMjing  o(  Frascb- 
nien's  Englixhe. — Chadcek's  Testament  or  Lot*. 

t  Huilinshed,  in  his  Chronicle,  obtervei,  "Afterwards,  also,  by  diligent  traTell  al  OHbf 
Chaucer  and  of  John  Gowre,  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  after  th*m  of  J«Imi 
hcogan  and  John  Lydgate,  monke  of  Berrie,  our  said  toong  was  brought  to  ao  Wftlltltt 
passe,  notwithstanding  that  it  never  came  unto  the  type  of  perfection  until  the  tim«  tt 
Queen  Elizabeth,  wherein  John  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  John  Foi,  and  sundne  iMnad 
»nd  excellent  writers,  have  fully  accomplished  the  omature  of  the  same  to  tbcir  sml 
praise  and  immortal  commendation." 
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the  fate  of  everythin;^  else,  and  fall  into  decay.  This  should 
serve  as  a  check  upon  the  vanity  and  ciultation  of  the  most 
])opular  writer.  lie  finds  the  language  in  which  he  has  embarked 
liis  fame  gradually  altering,  and  subject  to  the  dilapidations  of 
time  and  tlie  caprice  of  fashion.  He  looks  back  and  beholds  the 
early  authors  of  his  country,  once  the  favourites  of  their  day, 
supplanted  by  modern  writers.  A  few  short  ages  have  covered 
them  witli  obscurity,  and  their  merits  can  only  be  relished  by  the 
quaint  taste  of  the  bookworm.  And  such,  he  anticipates,  will 
be  the  fate  of  his  own  work,  which,  however  it  may  be  admired  , 
in  its  day,  and  held  up  as  a  model  of  purity,  will,  in  the  course 
of  years,  grow  antiquated  and  obsolete,  until  it  shall  become 
almost  as  unintelligible  in  its  native  land  as  an  Egyptian  obelisk, 
or  one  of  those  liunic  inscriptions  said  to  exist  in  the  deserts  of 
Tartary.  I  declare,"  added  I,  with  some  emotion,  "  when  I 
contemplate  a  modern  library,  filled  with  new  works,  in  all  the 
bravery  of  rich  gilding  and  binding,  I  feel  disposed  to  sit  down 
and  weep,  like  the  good  Xerxes,  when  he  surveyed  his  army, 
pranked  out  in  all  the  splendour  of  military  array,  and  reflected 
that  in  one  hundred  years  not  one  of  them  would  be  in  existence!" 

"  Ah,"  said  the  little  quarto,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  I  see  how 
it  is;  these  modem  scribblers  have  superseded  all  the  good  old 
authors.  I  suppose  nothing  is  read  now-a-days  but  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  Arcadia,  Sackville's  stately  plays,  and  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,  or  the  fine-spun  euphuisms  of  the  '  unparalleled 
John  Lyly.' " 

"There  you  are  again  mistaken,"  said  I ;  "  the  writers  whom 
you  suppose  in  vogue,  because  they  happened  to  be  so  when  you 
were  last  in  circulation,  have  long  since  had  their  day.  Sir 
I'hilip  Sydney's  Arcadia,  the  immortality  of  which  was  so  fondly 
predicted  by  his  admirers,*  and  which,  in  truth,  is  full  of  noble 
thoughts,  delicate  images,  and  graceful  turns  of  language,  is  now 
scarcely  ever  mentioned.  Sackville  has  strutted  into  obscurity; 
and  even  Lyly,  though  his  writings  were  once  the  delight  of  a 
court,  and  apparently  perpetuated  by  a  proverb,  is  now  scarcely 
known  even  by  name.  A  whole  crowd  of  authors  who  wrote 
and  wrangled  at  the  time,  have  likewise  gone  down,  with  all 
their  writings  and  their  controversies.  Wave  after  wave  of 
succeeding  literature  has  rolled  over  them,  until  they  are  buried 

•  Live  ever  tweete  booke  ;  the  iimple  image  of  bis  frentle  witt,  and  the  golden  pillar  of 
bis  noble  courage ;  and  ever  notify  unto  the  world  that  thy  writer  was  the  secretary  of 
•  eloquence,  the  breath  of  the  muses,  the  honey-hce  of  the  daintyest  flowers  of  witt  and  arte, 
the  pith  of  morale  and  intellectual  virtues,  the  arme  of  Bellona  in  the  field,  the  tonge  of 
Suada  in  the  chamber,  the  spiite  of  Pract'sc  in  ease,  and  the  paragon  of  excellency  ia 
print.— Harykt  Pibbcb'*  Scpbkbrogatiok. 
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SO  tieep  that  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  «> 
after  fragments  of  antiquity  brings  op  a  b|" 
fication  of  the  curious. 

"  For  my  jjart,"  I  continued,  "  I  consider  this  mutability  of 
language  a  wise  precaution  of  Providence  for  the  baotflt  of  the 
world  at  large,  and  of  authors  in  jmrticular.  To  leMOn  from 
analogy,  we  daily  behold  the  varied  and  beautiful  tribe*  of  Totge- 
tables  springing  up,  fiourisliing,  adorning  the  fieUls  for  a  tbort 
time,  and  then  fading  into  dust,  to  make  way  for  their  mieoMwn. 
Were  not  this  the  case,  the  fecundity  of  nature  woaM  be  a  gn^ 
vance  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  earth  would  groan  with  rank 
and  excessive  vegetation,  and  its  surface  become  a  taoded  wilder- 
ness. In  like  manner  the  works  of  genius  and  learning  daoline, 
and  make  way  for  subsequent  productions.  Laoguage  gradually 
varies,  and  with  it  fiule  away  the  writings  of  antbon  who  bare 
flourished  their  allotted  time ;  otherwise  the  creative  poirara  of 
genius  would  overstock  the  world,  and  the  mind  would  be  com- 
pletely bewildered  in  the  endless  maies  of  literature.  Fonneriy 
there  were  some  restraints  on  tbb  exceesive  multiplication. 
Works  had  to  be  transcribed  by  hand,  which  was  m  slow  nod 
laborious  operation  ;  they  were  written  either  on  parebmant, 
which  was  expensive,  so  that  one  work  was  often  erased  to  make 
way  for  another ;  or  on  pap3rru8,  which  was  fragile  and  extreme!  j 
perishable.  Authorship  was  a  limited  and  unprofitable  crmft, 
pursued  chiefly  by  monks  in  the  leisure  and  solitude  of  their 
cloisters.  The  accumulation  of  manuscripts  was  slow  and  oosti  v 
and  confined  almost  entirely  to  monasteries.  To  these  circum- 
stances it  may,  in  some  measure,  be  owing  that  we  bare  not  been 
inundated  by  the  intellect  of  antiquity  ;  that  the  fountains  of 
thought  have  not  been  broken  up,  and  modem  genius  drowned  in 
the  deluge.  But  the  inventions  of  paper  and  the  press  bave  put 
an  end  to  all  these  restraints.  They  have  made  every  one  a 
writer,  and  enabled  every  mind  to  pour  itself  into  print,  and  dif- 
fuse itself  over  the  whole  intellectual  world.  The  consequence* 
are  alarming.  The  stream  of  literature  has  swollen  into  a  torrent 
— augmented  into  a  river — expanded  into  a  sea.  A  few  centuries 
since,  five  or  six  hundred  manuscripts  constituted  a  great  library  ; 
but  what  would  you  say  to  libraries  such  as  actually  exist,  con- 
taining three  or  four  hundred  thousand  volumes;  legions  of 
authors  at  the  same  time  busy;  and  the  press  going  on  with 
fearfully  increasing  activity,  to  double  and  quadruple  the  number  ? 
Unless  some  unforeseen  mortality  should  break  out  among  the 
progeny  of  the  muse,  now  that  she  has  become  so  prolific,  I 
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tremble  for  posterity.  I  fear  the  mere  fluctuation  of  language 
will  not  be  sufficient.  Criticism  may  do  much.  It  increases 
with  the  increase  of  literature,  and  resembles  one  of  those  salu- 
tary checks  on  population  spoken  of  by  economists.  All  possible 
encouragement,  therefore,  should  be  given  to  the  growth  of  cri- 
tics, good  or  bad.  But  I  fear  all  will  be  in  vain  ;  let  criticism  do 
what  it  may,  writers  will  write,  printers  will  print,  and  the  world 
will  inevitably  be  overstocked  with  good  books.  It  will  soon  be 
the  employment  of  a  lifetime  merely  to  learn  their  names.  Many 
a  man  of  j)as8able  information,  at  the  present  day,  reads  scarcely 
anything  but  reviews ;  and  before  long  a  man  of  erudition  will 
be  little  better  than  a  mere  walking  catalogue." 

"  My  very  good  sir,"  said  the  little  (juarto,  yawning  most 
drearily  in  my  face,  "  excuse  my  interrupting  you,  but  I  perceive 
you  are  rather  given  to  prose.  I  would  ask  the  fate  of  an  author 
who  was  making  some  noise  just  as  I  left  the  world.  His  repu- 
tation, however,  was  considered  quite  temporary.  The  learned 
shook  their  heads  at  him,  for  he  was  a  poor  half-educated  varlet, 
that  knew  little  of  Latin,  and  nothing  of  Greek,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  run  the  country  for  deer-stealing.  I  think  his  name 
was  Shakspeare.     I  presume  he  soon  sunk  into  oblivion." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "  it  is  owing  to  that  very  man  that 
the  literature  of  his  period  has  experienced  a  duration  beyond  the 
ordinary  term  of  English  literature.  There  rise  authors  now  and 
then,  who  seem  proof  against  the  mutability  of  language,  because 
they  have  rooted  themselves  in  the  unchanging  principles  of 
human  nature.  They  are  like  gigantic  trees  that  we  sometimes 
see  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  ;  which,  by  their  vast  and  deep 
roots,  penetrating  through  the  mere  surface,  and  laying  hold  on 
the  very  foundations  of  the  earth,  preserve  the  soil  around 
them  from  being  swept  away  by  the  ever-flowing  current,  and 
hold  up  many  a  neighbouring  plant,  and,  perhaps,  worthless  weed 
to  per|)etuity.  Such  is  the  case  with  Shakspeare,  whom  we 
behold  defying  the  encroachments  of  time,  retaining  in  modern 
use  the  language  and  literature  of  his  day,  and  giving  duration  to 
many  an  indifferent  author,  merely  from  having  flourished  in  his 
vicinity.  But  even  he,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  gradually  assuming  the 
tint  of  age,  and  his  whole  form  is  overrun  by  a  profusion  of  com- 
mentators, who,  like  clambering  vines  and  creepers,  almost  bury 
the  noble  plant  that  upholds  them." 

Here  the  little  quarto  began  to  heave  his  sides  and  chuckle, 
until  at  length  he  broke  out  into  a  plethoric  fit  of  laughter  that 
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had  well  nigh  choked  him,  bj  reason  of  his  exoe«ire  ooq>aleti 
"  Mighty  well !"  cried  he,  as  soon  as  be  could  reoorer  brea. 
*^  mighty  well !  and  so  you  would  peranade  me  that  the  literaturo 
of  an  age  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  a  ragabond  de«r->steftler !  by  a 
man  without  learning ;  by  a  poet,  forsooth— •  poet  I"     And  hero 
he  wheezed  forth  another  Gt  of  laughter. 

I  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat  nettled  at  this  radeiiaw,  which, 
however,  I  pardoned  on  account  of  his  having  floarished  in  a  less 
polished  age.    I  determined,  nevertheless,  not  to  giro  up  my  point. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  I,  positively,  '*  a  poet ;  for  of  all  writers  he 
has  the  best  chance  for  immortality.  Others  may  write  from  the 
head,  but  he  writes  from  the  heart,  and  the  heart  will  always 
understand  him.  He  is  the  faithful  portraj«r  of  natare,  whoM 
features  are  always  the  same,  and  always  interesting.  ProM 
writers  are  voluminous  and  unwieldy ;  their  pai:es  ar^  crowded 
with  comraonpUoes,  and  their  thoughts  expaodr  '  ess. 

But  with  the  true  poet  everything  is  terse,  tour       j  iint. 

He  gives  the  choicest  thoughts  in  the  ohoieeat  iMgnage.  He 
illustrates  them  by  everything  that  he  sees  moat  striking  in 
nature  and  art.  He  enriches  them  by  pictures  of  human  life, 
such  as  it  is  passing  before  him.  His  writings,  therefore,  contain 
the  spirit,  the  aroma,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lives.  They  are  caskets  which  enclose  within  a  small  compass 
the  wealth  of  the.  language — its  family  jewels,  which  are  thus 
transmitted  in  a  portable  form  to  posterity.  The  setting  may 
occasionally  be  antiquated,  and  require  now  and  then  to  be  re- 
newed, as  in  the  case  of  Chaucer;  but  the  brilliancy  and  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  gems  continue  unaltere<l.  Cast  a  look  back 
over  the  long  reach  of  literary  history.  What  vast  valleys  of 
dulness,  filled  with  monkish  legends  and  academical  controversies! 
what  bogs  of  theological  speculations !  what  dreary  wastes  of 
metaphysics !  Here  and  there  only  do  we  beh^Jd  the  heaven- 
illumined  bards,  elevated  like  beacons  on  their  wi'dely-separate 
heights,  to  transmit  the  pure  light  of  poetical  intelligence  fr<^-"> 
age  to  age."* 

*  Thorow  earth  and  wmten  deepe, 

The  pen  bjr  ikill  doth  pawe : 
And  featljr  njpi  the  worldea  abtuc, 

And  iboes  u«  in  a  glaiae, 
The  vertu  and  the  vice 

Of  every  wight  alyre  ; 
The  honeycomb  that  bee  doth  make 

I«  not  lo  iweet  in  byre, 
Ai  are  the  golden  levea 

That  drop  from  poet'a  head  '. 
Which  duth  lurmount  our  common  taike 

As  fane  a*  drou  duth  lead. — CBCscBTAtOi 
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I  was  just  about  to  launch  forth  into  eulogiums  upon  the  poets 
of  the  day,  when  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door  caused  me  to 
turn  my  head.  It  was  the  verger,  who  came  to  inform  me  that 
it  was  time  to  close  the  library.  I  sought  to  have  a  parting  word 
with  the  quarto,  but  the  worthy  little  tome  was  silent,  the  clasps 
were  closed  ;  and  it  looked  perfectly  unconscious  of  all  that  had 
passed.  I  have  been  to  the  library  two  or  three  times  since,-  and 
have  endeavoured  to  draw  it  into  further  conversation,  ■  but  ia 
vain ;  and  whether  all  this  rambling  colloquy  actually  toot 
place,  or  whether  it  was  another  of  those  odd  day-dreams  to" 
which  I  am  subject,  I  have  never  to  this  moment  been  able  to' 
discover.  ,' 
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Here*!  a  few  flower*  I  but  about  midnight  more : 

The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the  night 

Are  itrewingi  fitt'at  for  gravea— 

You  were  aa  flowers  now  wither'd  ;  even  to 

These  berblets  shall  which  we  upon  you  strow. — Ctmbblike. 

Among  the  beautiful  and  simple-hearted  customs  of  rural  life 
which  still  linger  in  some  parts  of  England,  arc  those  of  strewing 
flowers  before  the  funerals,  and  planting  them  at  the  graves  of 
departed  friends.  These,  it  is  said,  are  the  remains  of  some  of 
the  rites  of  the  primitive  church ;  but  they  are  of  still  higher 
antiquity,  having  been  observed  among  the  Greeks  and  Remaps, 
and  frequently  mentioned  by  their  writers,  an<J  were,  no  doubt, 
the  spontaneous  tributes  of  unlettered  aflection,  originating  long 
before  art  had  tasked  itself  to  modulate  sorrow  into  song,  or  stoty 
it  on  the  monument.  They  are  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  the 
most  distant  and  retired  places  of  the  kingdom,  where  fashion 
and  innovation  have  not  been  able  to  throng  in,  and  trample  out 
all  the  curious  and  interesting  traces  of  the  olden  time. 

In  Glamorganshire,  we  are  told,  the  bed  whereon  the  corpse 
lies  is  covered  with  flowers,  a  custom  alluded  to  in  one  of  the 
wild  and  plaintive  ditties  of  Ophelia  : 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  inow, 

Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers ; 
Which  bewept  to  the  ftrave  did  go. 

With  true-love  showers. 

There  is  also  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful  rite  observed  in 
some  of  the  remote  villages  of  the  south,  at  the  funeral  of  a 
female  who  has  died  young  and  unmarried.  A  chaplet  of  white 
flowers  is  borne  before  the  corpse  by  a  young  girl  nearest  in  age, 
size,  and  resemblance,  and  is  afterwards  hung  up  in  the  church 

H  2 
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over  tbe  aocastomed  seat  of  the  deceased.     Theae  ebapfeto  sra 

sometimes  made  of  white  paper,  in  imitation  of  flowera,  tad 

inside  of  them  is  generally  a  pair  of  white  glorm.     Ther  are 

intended  as  emblems  of  the  purity  of  the  decaeied,  and  the 

crown  of  glory  which  she  has  received  in  heaven. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  also,  tbe  dead  are  oairied  to 

the  grave  with  the  singing  of  pMlau  and  hjrmos:  a  kind  of 

triumph,   ''to  show,"  says  Doume,  ^tbat  they  bare  finiabed 

their  course  with  joy,  and  are  beeome  conqnerors."     Thia,  I  am 

informed,  is  observed  in  some  of  tbe  northern  countiea,  partieii- 

larly  in  NorthumberUnd,  and  it  baa  a  pleaaiog,  thoogb  maUn- 

choly  eflcct,  to  hear,  of  a  still  evening,  in  some  lonely  eoantry 

scene,  tbe  mournful  melody  of  a  funeral  difse  swelling  from  a 

distance,  and  to  see  the  train  slowly  moring  aloog  tbe  landaoape. 

ThM,  Uhm,  ami  ttaa,  «•  •■■■■«  mmti 
Tkjr  ktrwlMH  tmi  — IwMHSfn—i, 

Ab4  m  we  liBg  Uy  dug*.  «•  wUl 

And  etker  flowen  Imj  «poM 

Tbe  alur  of  our  lo«t,  tkj  BtoM.— IIb«»iok. 

There  is  also  a  solemn  respect  paid  by  the  traveller  to  tbe  paaaing 
funeral  in  these  sequetitered  placea ;  for  sach  spectaclea,  occurring 
among  the  quiet  abodes  of  nature,  sink  deep  into  tbe  aoul.  Aa 
the  mourning  train  approachea,  be  pauaea^  aneorered,  to  let  it  00 
by ;  he  then  follows  silently  in  the  rear ;  aometimes  quite  to  tbe 
grave,  at  other  times  for  a  few  hundred  yanls,  aniL,  having  paid  tbia 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  deceased,  turns  and  resumes  his  journey. 

The  rich  vein  of  melancholy  which  runs  through  the  English 
character,  and  gives  it  some  of  its  most  touching  and  ennobling 
graces,  is  finely  evidenced  in  these  pathetic  customs,  and  in  the 
solicitude  shown  by  the  common  people  for  an  honoured  and  a 
peaceful  grave.  The  humblest  peasant,  whatever  may  be  bia 
lowly  lot  while  living,  is  anxious  that  some  little  respect  may  be 
paid  to  his  remains.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  describing  tbe 
"  faire  and  happy  milkmaid,"  observes,  "  thus  lives  she,  and  all 
her  care  is,  that  she  may  die  in  the  spring  time,  to  have  store  of 
flowers  stucke  upon  her  winding-sheet"  The  poeta,  too,  who 
always  breathe  the  feeling  of  a  nation,  continually  advert  to  this 
fond  solicitude  about  the  grave.  In  "The  Maid's  Tragedy," 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  there  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the 
kind,  describing  the  capricious  melancholy  of  a  broken-hearted 
girl: 

When  ih«  lee*  a  bank 
Stock  fall  of  flowen,  she,  with  a  sigh,  will  uU 
Hrr  Mi-vanu,  what  a  pretty  place  it  were 
To  bory  loTcn  in  ;  and  make  her  maid* 
Pluck  'em,  and  aucw  her  over  like  4  cone. 
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Tlie  custom  of  decorating  graves  was  once  universally  pre- 
valent :  osiers  were  carefully  bent  over  them  to  keep  the  turf 
uninjured,  and  about  them  were  planted  evergreens  and  flowers. 
"  AVe  adorn  their  graves,"  says  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  "  with 
flowers  and  redolent  plants,  just  emblems  of  the  life  of  man, 
which  has  been  compared  in  Holy  Scriptures  to  those  fading 
beauties,  whose  roots  being  buried  in  dishonour,  rise  again  ia 
glory."  This  usage  has  now  become  extremely  rare  in  England ; 
but  it  may  still  be  met  with  in  the  churchyards  of  retired 
villages,  among  the  AVelsh  raoubtains  ;  and  I  recollect  an  instance 
of  it  at  the  small  town  of  Ruthen,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Clewyd.  I  have  been  told  also  by  a  friend, 
who  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  a  young  girl  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, that  the  female  attendants  had  their  aprons  full  of  flowers, 
which,as  soon  as  the  body  was  interred,  they  stuck  about  the  grave. 

He  noticed  several  graves  which  had  been  decorated  in  the 
same  manner.  As  the  flowers  had  been  merely  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  not  planted,  they  had  soon  withered,  and  might  be 
seen  in  various  states  of  decay ;  some  drooping,  others  quite 
perished.  They  were  afterwards  to  be  supplanted  by  holly, 
rosemary,  and  other  evergreens ;  which  on  some  graves  had 
grown  to  great  luxuriance,  and  overshadowed  the  tombstones. 

There  was  formerly  a  melancholy  fancifulness  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  rustic  ofierings,  that  had  something  in  it  truly 
poetical.  The  rose  was  sometimes  blended  with  the  lily,  to  form 
a  general  emblem  of  frail  mortality.  "  This  sweet  flower,"  says 
Evelyn,  "  borne  on  a  branch  set  with  thorns,  and  accompanied 
with  the  lily,  are  natural  hieroglyphics  of  our  fugitive,  umbra- 
tile,  anxious,  and  transitory  life,  which,  making  so  fair  a  show 
for  a  time,  is  not  yet  without  its  thorns  and  crosses."  The 
nature  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  of  the  ribands  with  which 
they  were  tied,  had  often  a  particular  reference  to  the  qualities 
or  story  of  the  deceased,  or  were  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the 
mourner.  In  an  old  poem,  entitled,  "  Corydon's  Doleful  Knell," 
a  lover  specifies  the  decorations  he  intends  to  use  : 

A  gkriand  ihall  b«  framed 

By  art  and  nature' r  skill, 
Of  sundry-colored  flowers, 

In  token  of  good-will. 
And  sundry-colored  rihand* 

On  it  1  will  bestow ; 
•  But  chiefly  blacke  and  yellowe 

With  her  to  grave  shall  go. 
I'll  deck  her  tomb  with  flowers, 

The  rarest  ever  seen  ; 
And  with  my  tears  as  showerf, 

I'll  keep  them  fresh  and  gttm> 
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The  whitA  rose,  we  are  told,  was  planted  at  Che  grare  of  a 
virgin  ;  her  clmplct  was  tied  with  white  ribands,  in  tono  of  her 
spotless  innocence  ;  though  sometimes  bbck  ribands  were  inter- 
mingled, to  bespeak  the  grief  of  the  survivors.  The  red  rose  was 
ocoasionally  usckI  in  remembrance  of  such  as  had  been  remarkable 
for  benevolence ;  but  roses  in  general  were  appropriated  to  the 
graves  of  lovers.     Evelyn  tells  ns  that  the  oostom  wae  not  alto- 

fsther  extinct  in  his  time,  near  his  dwellinff  in  the  eonnty  of 
urrey,  ''where  the  maidens  yearly  planted  and  decked  the 
graves  of  their  defunct  sweethearts  with  rose-boahei.''  And 
Camden  likewise  remarks,  in  his  Britannia :  "  Here  is  alio  a 
certain  custom,  observed  time  out  of  mind,  of  planting  roee-treee 
upon  the  graves,  especially  by  the  yonng  men  and  maids  who 
have  lost  their  loves;  so  that  this  churchyard  is  now  fall  of 
them." 

When  the  deceased  had  been  unhappy  in  their  lores^  embleme 
of  a  more  gloomy  character  were  used,  such  as  the  yew  and 
cypress ;  and  if  flowers  were  strewn,  they  were  of  the  roost 
melancholy  colours.  Thus,  in  poems  by  Thomas  Stanley,  Esq. 
(published  in  1651),  is  the  following  stansa: 

T«(atnw 

Upon  mf  ikmiH  gn«« 
■adi  oMfiit*  M  ]ro«  kafa, 

Vor  Uaawa«<TCriCM  tak«  ao  Mrtk 
Or  growth  from  each  onhappy  «ardi. 

In  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  a  pathetic  little  air  is  introduced, 
illustrative  of  this  mode  of  decorating  the  funerals  of  females 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  love : 


Lrr  •  larUnd  on  my  henM, 

Of  the  dUmall  rew. 
Maidens.  »illow  bna^M  w« 


Hay  I  died  true. 
Vj  love  was  false,  bat  I  wm  firm. 

From  mr  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  mj  buried  bodjr  li« 

Lightly,  gentle  earth. 

The  natural  effect  of  sorrow  over  the  dead  is  to  refine  and 
elevate  the  mind ;  and  we  have  a  proof  of  it  in  the  purity  of 
sentiment  and  the  unaffected  elegance  of  thought  which  pervaded 
the  whole  of  these  funeral  observances.  Thus,  it  was  an  especial 
precaution,  that  none  but  sweet-scented  evergreens  and  flowers 
should  be  employed.  The  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  soften 
the  horrors  of  the  tomb,  to  beguile  the  mind  from  brooding  over 
the  disgraces  of  perishing  mortality,  and  to  associate  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  with  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  objects  in 
nature.     There  is  a  dismal  process  going  on  in  the  grave,  ere 
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dust  can  return  to  its  kindred  dust,  whicb  the  imagination 
shrinks  from  contemplating ;  and  we  seek  still  to  think  of  the 
form  we  have  loved  with  those  refined  associations  which  it 
awakened  when  blooming  before  us  in  youth  and  beauty.  "  Lay 
her  i'  the  earth,"  says  Laertes,  of  his  virgin  sister, 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  fleah 
May  violeti  ipring  1 

Herrick,  also,  in  his  "  Dirge  of  Jephtha,"  pears  forth  a  fragrant 
flow  of  poetical  thought  and  image,  which  iu  a  manner  embalms 
the  dead  in  the  recollections  of  the  living. 

Sleep  in  thy  peace,  thy  bed  of  apice, 

And  make  this  place  all  Paradise  : 

May  aweeti  grow  here !  and  smoke  from  hence 

Fat  frankinceiue. 
Let  balme  and  cassia  send  their  scent 
From  out  thy  maiden  monument. 
•  •  •  • 

May  all  ihie  maids  at  wonted  honn 
Come  forth  to  strew  thy  tombe  with  floweni 
May  virgins,  when  they  come  to  mourn, 

Male  incense  bum 
Upon  thine  altar !  then  return 
And  leave  thee  steeping  in  thine  urn. 

I  might  crowd  my  page  with  extracts  from  the  older  British 
poets,  who  wrote  when  these  rites  were  more  prevalent,  and 
delighted  frequently  to  allude  to  them ;  but  I  have  already 
quoted  more  than  is  necessary.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
giving  a  passage  from  Shakspeare,  even  though  it  should  appear 
trite  ;  which  illustrates  the  emblematical  meaning  often  conveyed 
in  these  floral  tributes ;  and  at  the  same  time  possesses  that 
magic  of  language  and  appositeness  of  imagery  for  which  he 
stands  pre-eminent. 

'  With  fairest  flowers. 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave ;  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  azured  harebell,  like  thy  veins  ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eftlantine ;  whom  not  to  slander 
Outsweeten'd  not  thy  breath. 

There  is  certainly  something  more  aflecting  in  these  prompt 
and  spontaneous  offerings  of  nature,  than  in  the  most  costly 
monuments  of  art ;  the  hand  strews  the  flower  while  the  heart 
is  warm,  and  the  tear  falls  on  the  grave  as  affection  is  binding 
the  osier  round  the  sod ;  but  pathos  expires  under  the  slow 
labour  of  the  chisel,  and  is  chilled  among  the  cold  conceits  of 
sculptured  marble. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  a  custom  so  truly  elegant 
and  touching  has  disappeared  from  general  use,  and  exists  only 
in  the  most  remote  and  insignificant  villages.  But  it  seems  as  if 
poetical  custom  always  shuns  the  walks  of  cultivated  society. 
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In  proportion  as  people  grow  polite  thcj  cease  to  be  poeiiod. 
They  talk  of  poetry,  but  they  have  learnt  to  obeok  iti  free  im- 
pulses, to  distrust  its  sallying  emotions,  and  to  sapplv  iti  most 
affecting  and  picturesque  usages,  by  studied  form  and  pompons 
ceremonial.  Few  pageants  can  be  more  stately  and  frigid  than 
an  English  funcrnl  in  town.  It  is  made  up  of  show  and  gloomy 
parade ;  mourning  carriages,  mourning  horses,  mourning  plnmet, 
and  hireling  mourners,  who  make  a  mockery  of  grief.  **  There 
is  a  grave  digged,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  **  and  a  solemn  moom- 
ing,  and  a  great  talk  m  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  the  daios 
are  finished,  they  shall  be,  and  they  shall  be  remembersd  no 
more."  The  associate  in  the  say  and  crowded  city  is  aooo  for- 
gotten ;  the  hurrying  succession  of  new  inmalM  aad  new  plea- 
sures effaces  him  from  oar  minds,  and  the  very  scenes  and  eiroles 
in  which  ho  roove<l  arc  incessantly  fluctuating.  But  funerals  in 
the  country  are  solemnly  impressive.  The  stroke  of  death  makes 
a  wider  space  in  the  villnge  circle,  and  is  an  awful  event  in  the 
tranquil  uniformity  of  rural  life.  The  passing  ball  tolls  its  knell 
in  every  ear;  it  steals  with  its  penrading  malanaholy  over  hill 
and  vale,  and  saddens  all  the  landscape. 

The  fixcil  and  unchanging  features  of  the  country  also  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  friend  with  whom  we  once  enjoyed 
them ;  who  wns  the  companion  of  our  must  retired  walks,  sod 
gave  unimation  to  every  lonely  scene.  Ilis  idea  is  associated 
with  every  charm  of  nature;  we  hear  his  voice  in  the  echo 
which  ho  onco  delighted  to  awaken ;  his  spirit  haunts  the 
grove  which  ho  once  frequented ;  we  think  of  him  in  the  wild 
upland  solitude,  or  amidst  the  pensive  beauty  of  the  valley. 
In  the  freshness  of  joyous  morning,  we  remember  his  beaming 
smiles  and  bounding  gaiety ;  and  when  sober  evening  returns, 
with  its  gathering  shadows  and  subduing  quiet,  we  call  to 
mind  many  a  twilight  hour  of  gentle  talk  and  sweet-souled 
melancholy. 

Each  \one\f  place  •ball  bim  reatore, 

For  him  tbe  tear  be  duly  thed  ; 
BeloTed,  till  life  can  cbarm  no  more ; 

And  moam'd  till  pity'*  lelf  be  dead. 

Another  cause  that  perpetuates  the  memoir  of  the  decease<l 
in  the  country  is  that  the  grave  is  more  immediately  in  sight  of 
the  survivors.  They  pass  it  on  their  way  to  prayer;  it  meets 
their  eyes  when  their  hearts  are  softened  by  the  exercises  of  de- 
votion ;  they  linger  about  it  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  mind  is 
disengaged  from  worldly  cares,  and  most  disposed  to  turn  aside 
from  present  pleasures  and  present  loves,  and  to  sit  down  among 
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the  solemn  memeutos  of  the  past.  In  North  "Wales  the  pea- 
santry kneel  and  pray  over  the  graves  of  iheir  deceased  friends 
for  several  Sundays  after  the  interment ;  and  where  the  tender 
rite  of  strewing  and  planting  flowers  is  still  practised,  it  is 
always  renewed  on  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  other  festivals, 
when  the  season  brings  the  companion  of  former  festivity  more 
vividly  to  mind.  It  is  also  invariably  performed  by  the  nearest 
relatives  and  friends ;  no  menials  nor  hirelings  are  employed ; 
and  if  a  neighbour  yields  assistance,  it  would  be  deemed  an  insult 
to  offer  compensation. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  beautiful  rural  custom,  because,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  last,  so  it  is  one  of  the  holiest  offices  of  love.  The 
grave  is  the  ordeal  of  true  affection.  It  is  there  that  the  divine 
passion  of  the  soul  manifests  its  superiority  to  the  instinctive 
impulses  of  mere  animal  attachment.  The  latter  must  be  con- 
tinually refreshed  and  kept  alive  by  the  presence  of  its  object ; 
but  the  love  that  ia  seated  in  the  soul  can  live  on  long  remem- 
brance. The  mere  inclinations  of  sense  languish  and  decline 
with  the  charms  which  excited  them,  and  turn  with  shuddering 
disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of  the  tomb :  "but  it  is  thence 
that  truly  spiritual  affection  rises,  purified  from  every  sensual 
desire,  and  returns,  like  a  holy  flame,  to  illumine  and  sanctify 
the  heart  of  the  survivor. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  which  we 
refuse  to  be  divorced.  Every  other  wound  we  seek  to  heal — 
every  other  affliction  to  forget ;  but  this  wound  we  consider  it  a 
duty  to  keep  open — this  affliction  we  cherish  and  brood  over  in 
solitude.  Where  is  the  mother  who  would  willingly  forget  the 
infant  that  perished  like  a  blossom  from  her  arms,  though  every 
recollection  is  a  pang  ?  AVhere  is  the  child  that  would  willingly 
forget  the  most  tender  of  parents,  though  to  remember  be  but  to 
lament  ?  Who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the 
friend  over  whom  he  mourns  ?  Who,  even  when  the  tomb  is 
closing  upon  the  remains  of  her  he  most  loved ;  when  he  feels 
his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  closing  of  its  portal ;  would 
accept  of  consolation  that  must  be  bought  by  forgetfulness  ? — 
No,  the  love  which  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attri- 
butes of  the  soul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise  its  delights ; 
and  when  the  overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the 
gentle  tear  of  recollection ;  when  the  sudden  anguish  and  the 
convulsive  agony  over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most 
loved,  is  softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness — who  would  root  out  such  a 
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sorrow  from  the  heart  ?  Though  it  may  MMMttBiet  throw  ft 
passing  cloud  over  the  bright  hour  of  gaiety,  or  sorted  a  deeper 
sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it, 
even  for  the  song  of  pleasare  or  tho  bur»t  of  reTelnr?  No, 
there  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  eong.  There  i«  a 
remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we  turn  even  from  the  oharme 
of  the  living.  Oh,  the  grave ! — the  grare  I — It  bariee  ereiy 
error— covers  every  defect — extioguishee  erery  reeentment  I 
From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrete  and  tender 
recollections.  Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an 
enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctions  throb,  that  he  ehonld  erer 
have  warred  with  the  poor  liandful  of  earth  that  Uee  moaldering 
before  him  ! 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved — what  a  phMie  for  meditation ! 
There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole  history  of 
virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endearments  lavished 
upon  us  almost  unheeded  in  the  daily  interoooree  of  tntiroaejr— 
there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the  solemn,  awfnl 
tenderness  of  the  parting  scene.  The  bed  of  death,  with  all  it« 
stifled  griefs — its  noiseless  attendance — its  mute,  watchfol  assi- 
duities. The  last  testimonies  of  expiring  love !  The  feeUe, 
fluttering,  thrill ing^-oh!  how  thrilling ! — pressure  of  the  hand  i 
The  faint,  faltering  accents,  struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more 
assurance  of  affection  !  The  last  fond  look  of  the  glazing  eje^ 
turning  upon  us  even  from  the  threshold  of  existence ! 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditate.  There 
settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  benefit  unre- 
quited— every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  departed 
being,  who  can  never — never — never  return  to  be  soothed  by 
thy  contrition  ! 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul, 
or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent — if 
thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that 
ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms  to  doubt  one  moment 
of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth — if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever 
wronged,  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  generoudy 
confided  in  thee — if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one 
unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still 
beneath  thy  feet ; — then  be  sure  that  every  unkind  look,  every 
ungracious  word,  every  ungentle  action,  will  come  thronging  bacx 
upon  thy  memory,  and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  wjul — then  be 
sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the 
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grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear ; 
more  deep,  more  bitter,  because  unheard  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties  of 
nature  about  the  grave  ;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst, 
with  these  tender,  yet  futile  tributes  of  regret ;  but  take  warning 
by  the  bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead,  and 
henceforth  be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in  the  discharge  of 
thy  duties  to  the  living.         

In  writing  the  preceding  article,  it  was  not  intended  to  give  a 
fall  detail  of  the  funeral  customs  of  the  English  peasantry,  but 
merely  to  furnish  a  few  hints  and  quotations  illustrative  of  par- 
ticular rites,  to  be  appended,  by  way  of  note,  to  another  paper, 
which  has  been  withheld.  The  article  swelled  insensibly  into  its 
present  form,  and  this  is  mentioned  as  an  apology  for  so  brief 
and  casual  a  notice  of  these  usages,  after  they  have  been  amply 
and  learnedly  investigated  in  other  works. 

I  must  observe,  also,  that  I  am  well  aware  that  this  custom  of 
adorning  graves  with  flowers  prevails  in  other  countries  besides 
England.  Indeed,  in  some  it  is  much  more  general,  and  is 
observed  even  by  the  rich  and  fashionable ;  but  it  is  then  apt  to 
lose  its  simplicity,  and  to  degenerate  into  affectation.  Bright,  in 
his  travels  in  Lower  Hungary,  tells  us  of  monuments  of  marble, 
and  recesses  formed  for  retirement,  with  seats  placed  among 
bowers  of  green -house  plants  ;  and  that  the  graves  generally  are 
covered  with  the  gayest  flowers  of  the  season.  He  gives  a  casual 
picture  of  filial  piety,  which  I  cannot  but  describe ;  for  I  trust  it 
is  as  useful  as  it  is  delightful,  to  illustrate  the  amiable  virtues  of 
the  sex.  "  When  I  was  at  Berlin,"  says  he,  "  I  followed  the 
celebrated  Iffland  to  the  grave.  Mingled  with  some  pomp,  you 
might  trace  much  real  feeling.  In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  young  woman,  who  stood  on  a 
mound  of  earth,  newly  covered  with  turf,  which  she  anxiously 
protected  from  the  feet  of  the  passing  crowd.  It  was  the  tomb  of 
her  parent ;  and  the  figure  of  this  affectionate  daughter  presented 
a  monument  more  striking  than  the  most  costly  work  of  art." 

I  will  barely  add  an  instance  of  sepulchral  decoration  that  I 
once  met  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  It  was  at  the 
village  of  Gersau,  which  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucem,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rigi.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a 
miniature  republic,  shut  up  between  the  Alps  and  the  Lake,  and 
accessible  on  the  land  side  only  by  foot-paths.     The  whole  forc^ 
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of  the  repablic  did  not  exceed  nx  buodrod  fighting  men ;  and  a 
few  miles  of  circumference,  eoooped  oat,  M  it  wen»,  from  tht 
bosom  of  the  mountaina,  corapriaed  its  territory.  The  village 
of  Gersau  seemed  separated  from  the  real  of  the  world,  and 
retaine<l  the  golden  simplicity  of  a  purer  age.  It  had  a  small 
church,  with  a  burying-ground  adjoining.  At  the  iMade  of  the 
graves  were  placed  crosses  of  wood  or  iron.  On  KWM  w«re 
affixed  miniatures,  rudely  executed,  but  evidently  attmnpli  nl 
likenesses  of  the  deceased.  On  the  oroesea  were  hang  ebapleta 
of  flowers — some  withering,  others  freeh,  •■  if  oocnrfonally 
renewed.  I  paused  with  interest  at  this  scene ;  I  felt  that  I  was 
at  the  source  of  poetical  description,  for  these  were  the  beautifal 
but  unaffected  offerings  of  the  heart  which  poets  are  fain  to 
record.  In  a  gayer  and  more  populous  place,  I  shoold  have  sue- 
pected  them  to  have  been  snggeeted  by  factitioos  lentiment, 
derived  from  books ;  but  the  good  people  of  Oenaa  knew  little 
of  books  ;  there  was  not  a  novel  nor  a  love  poem  in  the  vilkge ; 
and  I  question  whetlier  any  {leasant  of  the  place  dreamt,  while  ho 
was  twining  a  fresh  chaplet  for  the  grave  of  his  mistreM,  that  he 
was  fulfilling  one  of  the  meet  fanciful  rite*  of  poetical  devotion, 
and  that  he  was  practically  a  poet 
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Slull  I  not  take  miiM  eu«  in  bum  Inn  T— FALCTAry. 

DcRiNQ  a  jouniey  that  I  once  made  through  the  Netherlands, 
I  had  arrived  one  evening  at  the  Pomrtie  iOr^  the  principal  inn 
of  a  small  Flemish  village.  It  was  after  the  hour  of  the  tahU 
d^kote,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  solitary  supper  from  the 
relics  of  its  ampler  board.  The  weather  was  chilly-;  I  was  seatetl 
alone  in  one  end  of  a  great  gloomy  dining-room,  and,  my  repast 
being  over,  I  had  the  prospect  before  me  of  a  long  dull  evening, 
without  any  visible  means  of  enlivening  it.  I  summoned  mine 
host,  and  requested  something  to  read  ;  he  brought  me  the  whole 
literary  stock  of  his  household,  a  Dutch  family  l^ible,  an  almanac 
in  the  same  language,  and  a  number  of  old  Paris  newspapers. 
As  I  sat  dozing  over  one  of  the  latter,  reading  old  news  and 
stale  criticisms,  my  ear  was  now  and  then  struck  with  bursts  of 
laughter  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  kitchen.  Every  one 
that  has  travelled. on  the  continent  must  know  how  favourite  a 
resort  the  kitchen  of  a  country  inn  is  to  the  middle  and  inferior 
order  of  travellers ;  particularly  in  that  equivocal  kind  of  wea- 
ther, when  a  fire  becomes  agreeable  toward  evening.     I  threw 
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aside  the  newspaper,  and  explored  my  way  to  the  kitchen,  to 
take  a  peep  at  the  group  that  appeared  to  be  so  merry.  It  was 
composed  partly  of  travellers  who  had  arrived  some  hours  before 
in  a  diligence,  and  partly  of  the  usual  attendants  and  hangers-on 
of  inns.  They  were  seated  round  a  great  burnished  stove,  that 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  altar,  at  which  they  were 
worshipping.  It  was  covered  with  various  kitchen  vessels  of 
resplendent  brightness  ;  among  which  steamed  and  hissed  a  huge 
copper  tea-kettle.  A  large  lamp  threw  a  strong  mass  of  light 
upon  the  group,  bringing  out  many  odd  features  in  strong  relief. 
Ita  yellow  rays  partially  illumined  the  spacious  kitchen,  dying 
duskily  away  into  remote  corners ;  except  where  they  settled  in 
mellow  radiance  on  the  broad  side  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  or  were 
reflected  back  from  well-scoured  utensils  that  gleamed  from  the 
midst  of  obscurity.  A  strapping  Flemish  lass,  with  long  golden 
pendants  in  her  ears,  and  a  necklace  with  a  golden  heart  sus- 
pended to  it,  was  the  presiding  priestess  of  the  temple. 

Many  of  the  company  were  furnished  with  pipes,  and  most  of 
them  with  some  kind  of  evening  potation.  I  found  their  mirth 
was  occasioned  by  anecdotes,  which  a  little  swarthy  Frenchman, 
with  a  dry  weazen  face  and  large  whiskers,  was  giving  of  his  love 
adventures  ;  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  there  was  one  of  those 
bursts  of  honest  unceremonious  laughter,  in  which  a  man  indulges 
in  that  temple  of  true  liberty,  an  inn. 

As  I  had  no  better  mode  of  getting  through  a  tedious  blustering 
evening,  I  took  my  seat  near  the  stove,  and  listened  to  a  variety 
of  travellers'  tales,  some  very  extravagant,  and  most  very  dull. 
All  of  them,  however,  have  faded  from  my  treacherous  memory 
except  one,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  relate.  I  fear,  however, 
it  derived  its  chief  zest  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  told,  and 
the  peculiar  air  and  appearance  of  the  narrator.  He  was  a  cor- 
pulent old  Swiss,  who  had  the  look  of  a  veteran  traveller.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  tarnished  green  travelling-jacket,  with  a  broad 
belt  round  his  waist,  and  a  pair  of  overalls,  with  buttons  from  the 
hips  to  the  ankles.  He  was  of  a  full  rubicund  countenance,  with 
a  double  chin,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  pleasant  twinkling  eye.  His 
hair  was  light,  and  curled  from  under  an  old  green  velvet 
travelling-cap  stuck  on  one  side  of  his  head.  He  was  interrupted 
more  than  once  by  the  arrival  of  guests,  or  the  remarks  of  his 
auditors ;  and  paused  now  and  then  to  replenish  his  pipe ;  at 
which  times  he  had  generally  a  roguish  leer,  and  a  sly  joke  for 
the  buxom  kitchen-maid. 

I  wish  my  readers  could  imagine  the  old  fellow  lolling  in  a 
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huge  arm-chair,  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  holding  a  enriondj 
twisted  tobacco-pipe,  formed  of  genaino  ieutms  d»  hmt,  decorated 
with  silver  chain  and  silken  taawl — hi«  head  cooked  on  one  «d«, 
and  a  whimsical  cnt  of  the  eje  oocamoaalljr,  aa  be  related  th« 

following  story.  ^^^^^^ 

THE  SPECTRE  BRIDEGROOM. 
A  traveller's  tale.* 

B«  that  mmfm  for  b  d%kl. 

B«  lyw  Ml  c«M.  1  aw,  tkto  aiflfll 

Tmmm  ••  dMBikv  I  kte  1*4. 

an  ■•■•,  Sn  OBASAMa,  a»o  Sib  Oeat^Stibi 

On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  beighte  of  the  Odenwald,  a  wild 
and  romantic  tract  of  Upper  Oemiaayf  that  liee  not  far  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine,  there  stood,  many,  many 
years  since,  the  Castle  of  the  Baron  Yon  Landshort.  It  is  now 
quite  fallen  to  decay,  and  almoet  boned  among  beeob-trees  and 
dark  firs ;  above  which,  however,  it«  old  watch-tower  may  still  be 
seen  struggling,  like  the  former  poeaeeeor,  I  have  mentioned,  to 
carry  a  high  hrad,  and  look  down  npon  the  neighbonring  country. 

The  baron  was  a  dnr  branch  a  the  great  £unily  of  Katie* 
nellenbogen,t  and  inherited  the  relies  of  the  property,  and  all  the 
pride  of  his  ancestors.  Thoagh  the  warlike  disposition  of  his 
predecessors  had  much  impaimi  the  family  poaseanons,  yet  the 
baron  still  endeavoured  to  keep  up  aome  show  of  former  state. 
The  times  were  peaceable,  and  the  Uerman  noblea,  in  seneral,  had 
abandoned  their  inconvenient  old  oastlea,  perched  Tike  eaglea' 
nests  among  the  mountains,  and  had  built  more  convenient  resi- 
dences in  the  valleys :  still  the  baron  remained  prondly  drawn  np 
in  his  little  fortress,  cherishing,  with  hereditary  inveteracy,  all 
the  old  family  feuds ;  so  that  he  was  on  ill  terms  with  aome  of 
his  nearest  neighbours,  on  account  of  disputes  that  had  happened 
between  their  great-great-grandfathers. 

The  baron  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter ;  but  nature,  when 
she  grants  but  one  child,  always  compensates  by  making  it  a 
prodigy ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  daughter  of  the  baron.  All  the 
nurses,  gossips,  and  country  cousins,  assured  her  father  that  she 
had  not  her  equal  for  beauty  in  all  Germany ;  and  who  should 
know  better  than  they  ?     She  had,  moreover,  been  brought  up 

•  The  erudite  reader,  well  vened  in  good-for-nothing  lore,  will  pereeive  that  tb«  tSfion 
tale  must  hare  been  suggested  to  the  old  Swiss  by  a  litUe  French  anecdote,  a  drcwaataaea 
•aid  to  have  uken  place  at  Paris. 

t  «.  e.  Cat's- K.LBOW— the  name  of  a  familj  of  those  parts  very  powerfal  ia  fa  Mil 
times.  The  appellation,  we  are  told,  was  KiTen  ia  compliment  to  a  peerless  daaat  of  tb» 
family,  celebraud  for  her  fine  aim. 
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with  great  care  under  the  superintendence  of  two  maiden  aunts, 
who  had  spent  some  years  of  their  early  life  at  one  of  the  little 
German  courts,  and  were  skilled  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  education  of  a  fine  lady.  Under  their  instruc- 
tions she  became  a  miracle  of  accomplishments.  By  the  time  she 
was  eighteen,  she  could  embroider  to  admiration,  and  had  worked 
whole  histories  of  the  saints  in  tapestry,  with  such  strength  of 
expression  in  their  countenances,  that  they  looked  like  so  many 
souls  in  purgatory.  She  could  read  without  great  difficulty,  and 
had  spelled  her  way  through  several  church  legends,  and  almost 
all  the  chivalric  wonders  of  the  Heldenbuch.  She  had  even  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  writing ;  could  sign  her  own  name 
without  missing  a  letter,  and  so  legibly  that  her  aunts  could  read 
it  without  spectacles.  She  excelled  in  making  little  elegant 
good-for-nothing  lady-like  nicknacks  of  all  kinds ;  was  versed 
in  the  most  abstruse  dancing  of  the  day;  played  a  number  of 
airs  on  the  harp  and  guitar ;  and  knew  all  the  tender  ballads  of 
the  Minnielieders  by  heart. 

Her  aunts,  too,  having  been  great  flirts  and  coquettes  in  their 
younger  days,  were  admirably  calculated  to  be  vigilant  guardians 
and  strict  censors  of  the  conduct  of  their  niece ;  for  there  is  no 
duenna  so  rigidly  prudent,  and  inexorably  decorous,  as  a  super- 
annuated coquette.  She  was  rarely  sufiered  out  of  their  sight ; 
never  went  beyond  the  domains  of  the  castle,  unless  well  at- 
tended, or  rather  well  watched ;  had  continual  lectures  read  to 
her  about  strict  decorum  and  implicit  obedience  ;  and,  as  to  the 
men — pah  ! — she  was  taught  to  hold  them  at  such  a  distance, 
and  in  such  absolute  distrust,  that,  unless  properly  authorized, 
she  would  not  have  cast  a  glance  upon  the  handsomest  cavalier 
in  the  world — no,  not  if  he  were  even  dying  at  her  feet. 

The  good  efiects  of  this  system  were  wonderfully  apparent. 
The  young  lady  was  a  pattern  of  docility  and  correctness. 
While  other?  were  wasting  their  sweetness  in  the  glare  of  the 
world,  and  liable  to  be  plucked  and  thrown  aside  by  every  hand, 
she  was  coyly  blooming  into  fresh  and  lovely  womanhood  under 
the  protection  of  those  immaculate  spinsters,  like  a  rose-bud 
blushing  forth  among  guardian  thorns.  Her  aunts  looked  upon 
her  with  pride  and  exultation,  and  vaunted  that  though  all  the 
other  young  ladies  in  the  world  might  go  astray,  yet,  thank 
Heaven,  nothing  of  the  kind  could  happen  to  the  heiress  of 
Katzenellenbogen. 

But,  however  scantily  the  Baron  Von  Landshort  might  be 
provided   with   children,  his   household  was    by   no    means    a 
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small  one;  for  ProTidenee  ImmI  oDiicbcd  bim  with  •banUanoe 
of  poor  relations.  Tbey,  one  and  all,  poMCMod  the  affeclionat« 
disposition  common  to  hamble  relatirea ;  were  wonderfully  at- 
tached to  the  boron,  and  took  every  poenble  oeoMion  to  come 
in  swarms  and  enliven  the  CMtle.  All  £Mnily  feaiivahi  were 
commcniorated  by  tbeie  good  people  at  the  baioo'e  expense ;  and 
when  tboy  were  filled  with  good  cheer,  they  wonld  deelare  that 
there  was  nothing  on  earth  ao  delightful  as  theae  fiMnily  meethigi, 
these  jubilees  of  the  heart. 

The  baroo,  though  a  ainaU  nan,  had  a  hr^  aool,  and  it  swelled 
with  satisfaction  at  the  oonaeioniMM  <tf  ^'^^  ^  gimtatH  nan 
in  the  little  world  abont  him.  He  lored  to  teU  long  stories  abont 
the  stark  old  warricffs  whose  portraits  looked  grimly  down  from 
the  walls  around,  and  he  found  no  listeners  eqoal  to  those  who 
fed  at  his  expense.  He  was  mach  given  to  the  marvellona,  and 
a  firm  believer  in  all  those  snpemataral  tales  with  which  ever^ 
mountain  and  valley  in  Qennany  aboonds.  The  faith  of  his 
guests  exceeded  even  his  own;  they  listened  to  every  tale  of 
wonder  with  open  eyes  and  month,  and  never  failed  to  be  aston- 
ished, even  though  repeated  fur  the  hundredth  time.  Thus  lived 
the  Baron  Von  Landshort,  the  oracle  of  his  taMe,  the  absolnte 
monarch  of  his  little  territory,  and  hi4>py*  above  all  things,  in 
the  persuasion  that  he  was  the  wisest  man  of  the  age. 

At  the  time  of  which  my  story  treats,  there  was  a  gieat  family 
gathering  at  the  castle,  on  an  anair  of  the  nfinost  importance  ;  it 
was  to  receive  the  destined  bridegroom  of  the  baron's  daughter. 
A  negotiation  had  been  carried  on  between  the  father  and  an  old 
nobleman  uf  Bavaria,  to  unite  the  dignity  of  their  houses  by  the 
marriage  of  their  children.  The  preliminaries  had  been  conducted 
with  proper  punctilio.  The  young  people  were  bethrothcd  with- 
out seeing  each  other,  and  the  time  was  appointed  for  the  marriage 
ceremony.  The  young  Count  Von  Altenburg  had  been  recalled 
from  the  army  for  the  purpose,  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to 
the  barun's  to  receive  his  bride.  Missives  had  even  been  received 
from  him,  from  Wurtzbnrg,  where  he  was  accidentally  detained, 
mentioning  the  day  and  hour  when  he  might  be  expected  to  arrive. 

The  castle  was  in  a  tumult  of  preparation  to  give  him  a  suitable 
welcome.  The  fia.ir  bride  bad  been  decked  out  with  uncommon 
care.  The  two  aunts  had  superintendeil  her  toilet,  and  quarrelled 
the  whole  morning  about  every  article  of  her  dress.  The  young 
lady  had  taken  advantage  of  their  contest  to  follow  the  bent  of 
her  own  taste,  and  fortunately  it  was  a  good  one.     She  looked 
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as  lovely  as  youthful  bridegroom  could  desire ;  and  the  flutter  of 
expectation  heightened  the  lustre  of  her  charms. 

The  suffusions  that  mantled  her  face  and  neck,  the  gentle 
heaving  of  the  bosom,  the  eye  now  and  then  lost  in  reverie,  all 
betrayed  the  soft  tumult  that  was  going  on  in  her  little  heart. 
The  aunts  were  continually  hovering  around  her;  for  maiden 
aunts  are  apt  to  take  great  interest  in  affairs  of  this  nature. 
They  were  giving  her  a  world  of  staid  counsel  how  to  deport 
herself,  what  to  say,  and  in  what  manner  to  receive  the  expected 
lover. 

The  baron  was  no  less  busied  in  preparations.  He  had,  in 
truth,  nothing  exactly  to  do ;  but  he  was  naturally  a  fuming, 
bustling  little  man,  and  could  not  remain  passive  when  all  the 
world  was  in  a  hurry.  He  worried  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
castle  with  an  air  of  infinite  anxiety;  he  continually  called  the 
servants  from  their  work  to  exhort  them  to  be  diligent ;  and 
buzzed  about  every  hall  and  chamber  as  idly  restless  and  im- 
portunate as  a  blue-bottle  fly  on  a  warm  summer's  day. 

In  the  meantime  the  fatted  calf  had  been  killed ;  the  forests 
had  rung  with  the  clamour  of  the  huntsmen  ;  the  kitchen  was 
crowded  with  good  cheer;  the  cellars  had  yielded  up  whole 
oceans  of  Khein-wein  and  Ferne-wein ;  and  even  the  great 
Heidelburg  tun  had  been  laid  under  contribution.  Everything 
was  ready  to  receive  the  distinguished  guest  with  Sausand  Braus 
in  the  true  spirit  of  German  hospitality — but  the  guest  delayed 
to  make  his  appearance.  Hour  rolled  after  hour.  The  sun,  that 
had  poured  his  downward  rays  upon  the  rich  forest  of  the  Oden- 
wald,  now  just  gleamed  along  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 
The  baron  mounted  the  highest  tower,  and  strained  his  eyes  in 
hopes  of  catching  a  distant  sight  of  the  count  and  his  attendants. 
Once  he  thought  he  beheld  them  ;  the  sound  of  horns  came  float- 
ing from  the  valley,  prolonged  by  the  mountain  echoes.  A 
number  of  horsemen  were  seen  far  below,  slowly  advancing  along 
the  road ;  but  when  they  had  nearly  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  they  suddenly  struck  off  in  a  difl'eient  direction.  The 
la-st  ray  of  sunshine  departed — the  bats  began  to  flit  by  in  the 
twilight — the  road  grew  dimmer  and  dimmcjr  to  the  view,  and 
nothing  appeared  stirring  in  it,  but  now  and  then  a  peasant  lag- 
ging homeward  from  his  labour. 

While  the  old  castle  of  Landshort  was  in  this  state  of  per- 
plexity, a  very  interesting  scene  was  transacting  in  a  difierent 
part  of  the  Odenwald. 
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The  young  Count  Von  Altcnburg  wm  tranquilly  pursuing  his 
route  in  that  sober  jog-trot  way  in  which  a  man  trarels  towartlit 
matrimony  when  his  friends  have  taken  all  the  trouble  and  un- 
certainty of  courtship  off  his  bands,  and  a  bride  is  waiting  fur 
him  as  certainly  as  a  dinner  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  Ho  bad 
encountered  at  "NVurtiburg  a  youthful  companion  in  arms,  with 
whom  he  had  seen  some  serrice  on  the  frontiers ;  Herman  Von 
Starkenfaust,  one  of  the  stoutest  hands  and  worthiest  hearts  of 
German  chivalry,  who  was  now  returning  from  the  army.  His 
father's  castle  was  not  far  distant  from  the  old  fortress  of  Land- 
short,  although  an  hereditary  feud  rendered  the  famQiM  hostile 
and  strangers  to  each  other. 

In  the  warm-hearted  moment  df  recognition,  the  jonmg  friends 
related  all  their  past  adventures  and  fortunes,  and  the  eonnt  gare 
the  whole  history  of  bis  intended  nnptials  with  a  yonng  lady 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  of  whose  charms  he  had  reoeired 
the  most  enrapturing  descriptions. 

As  the  route  of  the  friends  lay  in  the  auie  direction,  they 
agreed  to  perform  the  rest  of  their  joamey  together ;  and,  that 
they  might  do  it  the  more  leisurely,  set  off  from  Wurtiburg  at 
an  early  hour,  the  count  having  given  directions  for  bis  rotinne 
to  follow  and  overtake  him. 

They  beguiled  their  wayfaring  with  recollections  of  their  mili- 
tary scenes  and  adventures  ;  but  the  count  was  apt  to  be  a  little 
tedious,  now  and  then,  about  the  reputed  charms  of  his  bride,  and 
the  felicity  that  awaited  him. 

In  this  way  they  had  entered  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Odenwald,  and  were  traversing  one  of  its  most  lonely  and 
thickly- wooded  passes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many have  always  been  as  much  infested  by  robbers  as  its  castles 
by  spectres ;  and,  at  this  time,  the  former  were  })articularly  nu- 
merous, from  the  hordes  of  disbanded  soldiers  wandering  about 
the  country.  It  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  therefore,  that 
the  cavaliers  were  attacked  by  a  gang  of  these  stragglers,  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest.  They  defended  themselves  with  bravery,  but 
were  nearly  overpowered,  when  the  count's  retinue  arrived  to 
their  assistance.  At  sight  of  them  the  robbers  fled,  but  not  until 
the  count  had  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  slowly  and 
carefully  conveyed  back  to  the  city  of  Wurtzburg,  and  a  friar 
summoned  from  a  neighbouring  convent,  who  was  famous  for  his 
skill  in  administering  to  both  soul  and  body  ;  but  half  of  his  skill 
was  superfluous;  the  moments  of  the  unfortunate  count  were 
numbered. 
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AVith  his  dying  breath  he  entreated  his  friend  to  repair  in- 
stantly to  the  castle  of  Landshort,  and  explain  the  fatal  cause  of 
his  not  keeping  his  appointment  with  his  bride.  Though  not  the 
most  ardent  of  lovers,  he  was  one  of  the  most  punctilious  of 
men,  and  appeared  earnestly  solicitous  that  his  mission  should  be 
speeddy  and  courteously  executed.  "  Unless  this  is  done,"  said 
he,  "  I  shall  not  sleep  quietly  in  my  grave  I"  He  repeated  these 
last  words  with  peculiar  solemnity.  A  request,  at  a  moment  so 
impressive,  admitted  of  no  hesitation.  Starkenfaust  endeavoured 
to  soothe  him  to  calmness ;  promised  faithfully  to  execute  his  wish 
and  gave  him  his  hand  in  solemn  pledge.  The  dying  man  pressed 
it  in  acknowledgment,  but  soon  lapsed  into  delirium— raved  about 
his  bride— his  engagements— his  plighted  word;  ordered  his  horse 
that  he  might  ride  to  the  castle  of  Landshort ;  and  expired  in  the 
fancied  act  of  vaulting  into  the  saddle. 

Starkenfaust  bestowed  a  sigh  and  a  soldier's  tear  on  the  untimely 
fate  of  his  comrade;  and  then  pondered  on  the  awkward  mission 
he  had  undertaken.  Ilis  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  head  per- 
plexed ;  for  he  wa^  to  present  himself  an  unbidden  guest  among 
hostile  people,  and  to  damp  their  festivity  with  tidings  fatal  to 
their  hopes.  Still  there  were  certain  whisperings  of  curiosity  in 
his  bosom  to  see  this  far-famed  beauty  of  Katzenellenbogen  so 
cautiously  shut  up  from  the  world  ;  for  he  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  the  sex,  and  there  was  a  dash  of  eccentricity  and 
enterprise  in  his  character  that  made  him  fond  of  all  simple 
adventure. 

Previous  to  his  departure  he  made  all  due  arrangements  with 
the  holy  fraternity  of  the  convent  for  the  funeral  solemnities  of  his 
friend,  who  was  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Wurtzburg,  near 
some  of  his  illustrious  relatives  ;  and  the  mourning  retinue  of  the 
count  took  charge  of  his  remains. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  we  should  return  to  the  ancient  family 
of  Katzenellenbogen,  who  were  impatient  for  their  guest,  and  still 
more  for  tlieir  dinner ;  and  to  the  worthy  little  baron,  whom  we 
left  airing  himself  on  the  watch-tower. 

Night  closed  in,  but  still  no  guest  arrived.  The  baron  de- 
ified from  the  tower  in  despair.  The  banquet,  which  had 
I  delayed  from  hour  to  hour,  could  no  longer  be  postponed. 
X  he  meats  were  already  overdone  ;  the  cook  in  an  agony;  and  the 
whole  household  had  the  look  of  a  garrison  that  had  been  re- 
duced by  famine.  The  baron  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  give 
orders  for  the  feast  without  the  presence  of  the  guest.     All  were 

I  2 
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eeatcfl  at  table,  and  just  on  the  point  of  comroenrfnif,  when  tlie 
sound  of  a  horn  from  without  the  irate  Rave  notice  of  the  approach 
of  a  stranger.  Another  long  bhwt  tilled  the  old  courU  of  the 
castle  with  its  echoes,  and  was  answered  by  the  warder  from  tho 
walls.     The  baron  hastened  to  receive  his  future  eon-in-law. 

The  drawbridge  had  been  let  down,  and  the  stranger  was 
before  the  gate.  He  was  .a  UU  gallant  cavalier,  mounU^d  on  a 
black  steed.  His  countenance  was  pale,  but  he  bad  n  Ijcoining, 
romantic  eye,  and  an  air  of  stately  melancholy.  The  boron  was 
a  little  niortiBod  that  he  should  have  oonio  in  this  simple,  soli- 
tary style.  His  dignity  for  a  moment  wm  rulBed,  and  he  ' 
disposed  to  consider  it  a  want  of  proper  respeet  for  tho  imiMiri  i 
occasion,  and  the  iniporUnt  family  with  which  he  was  to  bo 
connected.  He  pacified  himself,  however,  with  the  ooorlosion, 
that  it  must  have  been  youthful  impatience  which  had  induced 
him  thus  to  spur  on  sooner  than  hb  attendants. 

"  1  am  sorry,"  said  the  stranger,  "  to  break  in  npon  you  thus 
unseasonably " 

Here  the  baron  interrupted  him  with  a  world  of  compliments 
and  greetings,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  prided  himself  upon  his 
courtesy  and  eloquence.     The  stranger  attempted,  once  or  twice, 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  words,  but  in  vain  ;  so  he  bowed  his  head, 
and  suffered  it  to  Bow  on.     By  the  time  the  baron  had  come  to  a 
pause,  they  had  reached  the  inner  court  of  the  cSrStle ;  and  tho 
etranger  was  again  about  to  speak,  when  he  was  onee  more  in- 
terrupted by  the  appearance  of  the  female   part  of  the  £amily, 
leading  forth  the  shrinking  and  blushing  bride.     He  gaied  on 
her  for  a  moment  as  one  entranced  ;  it  seemed  as  if  his  whole 
soul  beamed  forth  in  the  gaze,  and  rested  npon  that  lovely  form. 
One  of  the  maiden  aunts  whi8|)ere«l  something  in  her  ear ;  she 
made  an  effort  to  speak  ;  her  moist  blue  eye  was  timidly  rai''  ' 
gave  a  shy  glance  of  inquiry  on  the  stranger  ;  and  was  out  ai 
to  the  ground.     The  words  died  away ;  but  there  was  a  8\^ 
smile  playing  about  her  lips,  and  a  soft  diniplinjr  of  the  rl; 
that  showed  her  glance   had   not  been   unsat  ' ' 

impossible  for  a  girl  of  the  fond  age  of  eight'-  ; 

posed  for  love  and  matrimony,  not  to  be  pleased  with  so  gallant 
a  cavalier. 

The  late  hour  at  which  the  guest  had  arrived  left  no  time  for 
parley.     The  baron  was  j)€reniptory,  and  deferred  all  partifiil:ir 
conversation  until  the  morning,  and  led  the  way  to  the  nnti 
banquet. 

It  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.     Around  the 
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walls  liuno[  the  hard-favoured  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the  house 
of  Katzenellenbogen,  and  the  trophies  which  they  had  gained  in 
the  field  and  in  the  chase.  Hacked  corslets,  splintered  jousting 
spears,  and  tattered  banners,  were  mingled  with  the  spoils  of 
sylvan  warfare  ;  the  jaws  of  the  wolf,  and  the  tusks  of  the  boar, 
grinned  horribly  among  cross-bows  and  battle-axes,  and  a  huge 
j)air  of  antlers  branched  immediately  over  the  head  of  the  youth- 
fid  bridegroom. 

The  cavalier  took  but  little  notice  of  the  company,  or  the 
entertainment.  He  scarcely  tasted  the  banquet,  but  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  admiration  of  his  bride.  He  conversed  in  a  low  tone 
that  could  not  be  overheard — for  the  language  of  love  is  never 
loud ;  but  where  is  the  female  ear  so  dull  that  it  cannot  catch  the 
softest  whisper  of  the  lover  ?  There  was  a  mingled  tenderness 
and  gravity  in  his  manner,  that  appeared  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  young  lady.  Her  colour  came  and  went  as  she 
listened  with  deep  attention.  Now  and  then  she  made  some 
blushing  reply,  and  when  his  eye  was  turned  away,  she  would 
steal  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  romantic  countenance,  and  heave  a 
gentle  sigh  of  tender  happiness.  It  was  evident  that  the  young 
couple  were  completely  enamoured.  The  aunts,  who  M'ere  deeply 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  heart,  declared  that  they  had  fallen 
in  Icve  with  each  other  at  first  sight. 

The  feast  went  on  merrily,  or,  at  least,  noisily,  for  the  guests 
were  all  blessed  with  those  keen  appetites  that  attend  upon  light 
purses  and  mountain  air.  The  baron  told  his  best  aud  longest 
stories,  and  never  had  he  told  them  so  well,  or  with  such  great 
effect.  If  there  was  anything  marvellous,  his  auditors  were  lost 
in  astonishment ;  and  if  anything  facetious,  they  were  sure  to 
laugh  exactly  in  the  right  place.  The  baron,  it  is  true,  like  most 
great  men,  was  too  dignified  to  utter  any  joke  but  a  dull  one  ;  it 
was  always  enforced,  however,  by  a  bunifjer  of  excellent  Ilock- 
heimer  ;  and  even  a  dull  joke,  at  one's  own  table,  served  up  with 
jolly  old  wine,  is  irresistible.  Many  good  things  were  said  by 
poorer  and  keener  wits,  that  would  not  bear  repeating,  except  on 
similar  occasions ;  many  sly  speeches  whisj)ered  in  ladies'  ears, 
that  almost  convidsed  them  with  suppressed  laughter;  and  a  song 
or  two  roared  out  by  a  poor,  but  merry  and  broad-faced  cousin  of 
the  baron,  that  absolutely  made  the  maiden  aunts  held  up  their 
fans. 

Amidst  all  this  revelry,  the  stranger  guest  maintained  a  most 
singular  and  unseasonable  gravity.  His  countenance  assumed  a 
deeper  cast  of  dejection  as  the  evening  advanced ;  aud,  strange  as 
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it  may  appear,  even  tlie  barun'd  jokes  seemed  only  to  render  him 
the  more  inclancboly.  At  times  he  was  lost  in  thoaght,  and  at 
times  there  was  a  perturl»ed  and  restless  wandering  of  the  evo 
that  be8i)okc  a  mind  but  ill  at  ease.  liis  cunvemtions  with  thu 
bride  becunie  more  and  more  earnest  and  mystenous.  Lowerin;; 
cloud:j  began  to  steal  over  the  Stir  serenity  of  her  brow,  and 
tremours  to  run  through  her  tender  frame. 

All  this  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  companr.  Their 
gaiety  was  chilled  by  the  unaocoontable  gloom  of  the  bridegroom; 
tbeir  spirits  were  infected;  whispers  and  glances  were  inter- 
changed, accom})aDied  by  shrugs  and  dnbions  abakes  of  the  bead. 
The  nong  and  the  laugh  grew  less  and  leas  frequent ;  tliere  wore 
dreary  pauses  in  the  conversation,  which  were  at  length  suc- 
ceeded by  wild  talep  and  supernatural  legends.  One  dismal  story 
produced  another  still  more  dismal,  and  the  baron  nearly  fright- 
ened some  of  the  ladies  into  hysterics  with  the  history  of  tho 
goblin  horseman  that  carried  away  the  fair  Leonora;  a  drcntlful 
story,  which  has  since  been  put  into  excellent  rerae^  and  is  read 
and  believed  by  all  the  world. 

Tbe  bridegroom  listened  to  this  tale  with  profound  attention. 
He  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  baron,  and,  as  the  story 
drew  to  a  close,  began  gradually  to  rise  from  his  seat,  growing 
taller  and  taller,  until,  in  the  baron's  entranced  eye,  he  seemed 
almost  to  tower  into  a  giant.  The  moment  the  tale  was  finished 
he  hcavel  a  deep  sigh,  and  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  tho  com- 
pany. They  were  all  amazement  The  baton  was  perfectly 
thunderstruck. 

"  What !  going  to  leave  the  castle  at  midnight  ?  why,  every- 
thing was  prepared  for  his  reception ;  a  chamber  was  ready  tor 
him  if  he  wished  to  retire." 

Tlie  stranger  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  mysterionsly ;  "  I 
must  lay  my  head  in  a  different  chamber  to-night !" 

There  was  something  in  this  reply,  and  the  tone  in  which  it 
was  uttered,  that  made  the  baron's  heart  misgive  him  ;  but  ho 
rallied  his  forces,  and  repeated  his  hospitable  entreaties. 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  silently,  but  positively,  at  every 
ofier ;  and,  waving  his  farewell  to  the  company,  stalked  slowly 
out  of  the  hall.  The  maiden  aunts  were  absolutely  petrified — 
the  bride  hung  her  head,  and  a  tear  stole  to  her  eye. 

The  baron  followed  the  stranger  to  the  great  c^mrt  of  tho  castle, 
where  the  black  charger  stood  pawing  the  earth,  and  snorting 
with  impatience.  When  they  had  reached  the  portal,  whose  deeji 
archway  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  cresset,  the  stranger  paused,  and 
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addressed  the  baron  in  a  hollow  tone  of  voice,  which  the  vaulted 
roof  rendered  still  more  sepulchral. 

"  Now  that  we  are  alone,"  said  he,  "  I  will  impart  to  you  the 
reason  of  my  going.  I  have  a  solemn,  an  indispensable  engage- 
ment  " 

"•  Why,"  said  the  baron,  "cannot  you  send  some  one  in  your 
place  ?  " 

"  It  admits  of  no  substitute — I  innst  attend  it  in  person — I 

must  away  to  Wurtzburg  cathedral " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  baron,  plucking  up  spirit,  "  but  not  until  to- 
morrow— to-morrow  you  shall  take  your  bride  there." 

'••  No  !  no  !"  replied  the  stranger,  with  tenfold  solemnity,  "  my 
engagement  is  with  no  bride — the  worms  !  the  worms  expect  me  ! 
I  am  a  dead  man — I  have  been  slain  by  robbers — my  body  lies 
at  Wurtzburg — at  midnight  I  am  to  be  buried — the  grave  is 
waiting  for  me — I  must  keep  my  appointment !" 

He  8i)rang  on  his  black  charger,  dashed  over  the  drawbridge 
and  the  clattering  of  his  horse's  hoofs  was  lost  in  the  whistling 
of  the  night-blast. 

The  baron  returned  to  the  hall  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
and  related  what  had  passed.  Two  ladies  fainted  outright,  others 
sickened  at  the  idea  of  having  banqueted  with  a  spectre.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  some,  that  this  might  be  the  wild  huntsman, 
famous  in  Gennan  legend.  Some  talked  of  mountain  sprites,  of 
wood-demons,  and  of  other  supernatural  beings,  with  which  the 
good  people  of  Gennany  have  been  so  grievously  harassed  since 
time  immemorial.  One  of  the  poor  relations  ventured  to  suggest 
that  it  might  be  some  sportive  evasion  of  the  young  cavalier,  and 
that  the  very  gloominess  of  the  caprice  seemed  to  accord  with 
80  melancholy  a  personage.  This,  however,  drew  on  him  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  company,  and  especially  of  the  baron, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  little  better  than  an  infidel  ;  so  that  he 
was  fain  to  abjure  his  heresy  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  come  into 
the  faith  of  the  true  believers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  doubts  entertained,  they  were 
completely  put  to  an  end  by  the  arrival,  next  day,  of  regular 
missives,  confirming  the  intelligence  of  the  young  count's  murder, 
and  his  interment  in  Wurtzburg  cathedral. 

The  dismay  at  the  castle  may  well  be  imagined.  The  baron 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber.  The  guests,  who  had  come  to 
rejoice  with  him,  could  not  think  of  abandoning  him  in  his  dis- 
tress. They  wandered  about  the  courts,  or  collected  in  groups 
in  the  hall,  shaking  their  heads  and  shrugging  their  shoulders,  at 
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the  troubles  of  eo  good  a  man ;  and  sat  lonuer  than  ever  at  table, 
and  ate  and  drank  more  stoutly  than  erer,  by  way  of  keeping  up 
their  spirits.  But  the  situation*  of  the  widowwl  bride  wae  Uie  nioet 
pitiable.  To  have  lost  a  huslmnd  before  »»ho  had  even  embraced 
him — and  such  a  husband  !  if  the  very  apectro  could  be  eo 
gracious  and  noble,  what  must  have  been  the  living  nuui  7  She 
filled  the  house  with  lumentations. 

Ou  the  night  of  tiie  second  day  of  her  widowhood  she  had 
retired  to  her  chamber,  acconi{>anied  by  one  of  her  anntt,  who 
insisted  on  sleeping  with  her.  The  aunt,  who  wtm  one  of  th» 
best  tellers  of  ghost-stories  in  all  Qermany,  had  joat  been  re- 
counting one  of  her  longest,  and  had  fiUlen  asleep  in  the  Terv 
midst  of  it  The  chamber  was  remote,  and  overlooked  a  small 
garden.  The  niece  lay  pensively  gazing  at  the  beuns  of  the 
rising  moon,  as  they  trembled  on  the  learea  of  an  aepen-tree 
before  the  lattice.  The  castle  clock  had  iost  tolled  midnight, 
when  a  soft  strain  of  music  stole  up  from  toe  gmrden.  She  rose 
hastily  from  her  bed,  and  stepped  lightly  to  the  window.  A  tali 
figure  stood  among  the  shadows  of  the  trees.  Am  it  raised  its 
head,  a  beam  of  moonlight  fell  upon  the  countenance.  Heaven 
and  earth  !  she  beheld  the  Spectre  Bridegroom  !  A  loud  i»hriek 
at  that  moment  burst  upon  her  ear,  and  her  aunt,  who  had  been 
awakened  by  the  music,  and  had  followed  her  silently  to  the 
window,  fell  into  her  arms.  When  she  looked  again,  the  s]>ectre 
had  disappeared. 

Of  the  two  females,  the  aunt  now  required  the  most  soothing, 
for  she  was  perfectly  beside  herself  with  terror.  As  to  the  youug 
lady,  there  was  something,  even  iu  the  spectre  of  her  lover,  that 
seemed  endearing.  There  was  still  the  sembhince  of  manly 
beauty  ;  and  though  the  shadow  of  a  man  is  but  little  ealcuhited 
to  satisfy  the  affections  of  a  love-sick  girl,  yet,  where  the  sub- 
stance is  not  to  be  had,  even  that  is  consoling.  The  aunt  declared 
she  never  would  sleep  in  that  chamber  again  ;  the  niece,  for 
once,  was  refractory,  and  declared  as  strongly  that  she  would 
sleep  in  no  other  in  the  castle :  the  consequence  was,  that  she 
had  to  sleep  in  it  alone  :  but  she  drew  a  promise  from  her  aunt 
not  to  relate  the  story  of  the  spectre,  lest  she  should  be  denied 
the  only  melancholy  pleasure  left  her  on  earth — that  of  inhabit- 
ing the  chamber  over  which  the  guardian  shade  of  her  lover  kept 
its  nightly  vigils. 

How  long  the  good  old  lady  would  have  observed  this  promise 
is  uncertain,  for  she  dearly  loved  to  talk  of  the  mar>'ellou8,  and 
there  is  a  triumph  in  being  the  first  to  tell  a  frightful  story  j  it 
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IS,  however,  still  quoted  in  the  nei^'hbourhood,  as  a  memorable 
instance  of  female  secrecy,  that  she  kept  it  to  herself  for  a  whole 
week  ;  when  she  was  suddenly  absolved  from  all  further  restraint, 
by  intelligence  brought  to  the  breakfast-table  one  morning  that 
the  young  lady  was  not  to  be  found.  Her  room  was  empty — 
the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in — the  window  was  open,  and  the 
bird  had  flown  ! 

The  astonishment  and  concern  with  which  the  intelligence  was 
received,  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
agitation  which  the  mishaps  of  a  great  man  cause  among  his 
friends.  Even  the  poor  relations  paused  for  a  moment  from  the 
indefatigable  labours  of  the  trencher ;  when  the  aunt,  who  had  at 
lirst  been  struck  speechless,  wrung  her  hands,  and  shrieked  out, 
"The  goblin  !  the  goblin  !  she's  carried  away  by  the  goblin  !" 

In  a  few  words  she  related  the  fearful  scene  of  the  garden,  and 
concluded  that  the  spectre  must  have  carried  off  his  bride.  Two 
of  the  domestics  corroborated  the  opinion,  for  they  had  heard  the 
clattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs  down  the  mountain  about  midnight, 
and  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  spectre  on  his  black  charger, 
bearing  her  away  to  the  tomb.  All  present  were  struck  with  the 
direful  probability ;  for  events  of  the  kind  are  extremely  common 
in  Germany,  as  many  well-authenticated  histories  bear  witness. 

What  a  lamentable  situation  was  that  of  the  poor  baron ! 
What  a  heart-rending  dilemma  for  a  fond  father,  and  a  member 
of  the  great  family  of  Katzenellenbogen !  His  only  daughter 
bad  either  been  rapt  away  to  the  grave,  or  he  was  to  have  some 
wood-demon  for  a  son-in-law,  and  perchance,  a  troop  of  goblin 
grandchildren.  As  usual,  he  was  completely  bewildered,  and 
all  the  castle  in  an  uproar.  The  men  were  ordered  to  take  horse, 
and  scour  every  roatl  and  path  and  glen  of  the  Odenwald.  The 
baron  himself  had  just  drawn  on  his  jack-boots,  girded  on  his 
sword,  and  was  about  to  mount  his  steed  to  sally  forth  on  the 
doubtful  quest,  when  he  was  brought  to  a  ])ause  by  a  new  appa- 
rition. A  lady  was  seen  approaching  the  castle,  mounted  on  a 
palfrey,  attended  by  a  cavalier  on  horteback.  She  galloped  up 
to  the  gate,  sprang  from  her  horse,  and  falling  at  the  baron's  feet, 
embraced  his  knees.  It  was  his  lost  daughter,  and  her  com- 
panion— the  Spectre  Bridegroom  !  The  baron  was  astounded. 
He  looked  at  his  daughter,  then  at  the  spectre,  and  almost 
doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  The  latter,  too,  was  wonder- 
fully improved  in  his  appearance  since  his  visit  to  the  world  of 
spirits.  His  dress  was  splendid,  and  set  off  a  noble  figure  of 
wanly  symmetry.    He  was  no  longer  pale  and  melancholy.    His 
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fine  countcnauce  was  flushed  with  the  glow  of  jOQth,  and  j' 
rioted  in  his  large  dark  eye. 

The  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  cavalier  (for,  in 
truth,  as  you  must  have  known  all  the  while,  ho  was  no  goblin) 
announced  himself  as  Sir  Herman  Von  Starkenfaust.  He  related 
his  adventure  with  the  youn<,'  count.  He  told  how  he  had 
hastened  to  the  castle  to  deliver  the  unwelcome  tidings,  but  that 
the  eloquence  of  the  baron  had  interrupted  hin»  in  every  attempt 
to  tell  his  tale.  How  the  sight  of  the  bri<le  had  completely 
captivated  him,  and  that  to  pass  a  few  hours  near  her,  he  had 
tacitly  suffered  the  mistake  to  continue.  How  be  had  been 
sorely  perplexed  in  what  way  to  make  a  decent  retreat,  until 
the  baron's  goblin  stories  had  suggested  his  eoceutrio  exit.  How, 
fearing  the  feudal  hostility  of  the  family,  be  had  repeated  his 
visits  by  stealth — had  liaunted  the  garden  beneath  the  young 
lady's  window — had  wooed — bad  won — had  ^  borne  away  in 
triumph — and,  in  a  word,  had  wedded  the  &ir. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  the  barun  woald  have  been 
inflexible,  for  he  was  tenacious  of  paternal  authority,  and  de- 
voutly obstinate  in  all  family  feuds ;  but  bo  loved  his  daughter ; 
he  had  lamented  her  as  lost ;  he  rejoiced  to  find  her  atill  alive ; 
and,  though  her  husband  was  of  a  hostile  house,  yet,  thank 
heaven,  he  was  not  a  goblin.  There  was  something,  it  must  bo 
acknowledged,  that  did  not  exactly  accord  with  his  notions  of 
strict  veracity,  in  the  joke  the  knight  had  paaaed  u|M>n  him  of  his 
being  a  dead  man  ;  but  several  old  friends  present,  who  had 
served  in  the  wars,  assured  him  that  every  stratagem  waa  excus- 
able in  love,  and  that  the  cavalier  was  entitled  to  especial  privilege, 
having  lately  served  as  a  trooper. 

Matters,  therefore,  were  happily  arranged.  The  baron  par- 
doned the  young  couple  on  the  spot.  The  revels  at  the  castle 
were  resumed.  The  poor  relations  overwhelmed  this  new  member 
of  the  family  with  loving-kindness;  he  was  so  gallant,  so  gene- 
rous— and  so  rich.  The  aunts,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat 
scandalized  that  their  system  of  strict  seclusion  and  pasnve 
obedience  should  be  so  badly  exemplified,  but  attributed  it  all  to 
their  negligence  in  not  having  the  windows  grated.  One  of 
them  was  particularly  mortified  at  having  her  marvellous  story 
marred,  and  that  the  only  spectre  she  had  ever  seen  should  turn 
out  a  counterfeit;  but  the  niece  seenjed  perfectly  happy  at 
having  found  him  substantial  flesh  and  blood — and  so  the  story 
ends. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

when  I  beholri,  with  deep  aatonishment, 
To  faoioua  Westminster  bow  there  resorCe, 
Living  in  branse  or  atoney  monument, 
The  princes  and  the  worthies  of  all  sorte ; 
Doe  not  1  see  returmde  nohiliiie, 
Without  contempt,  or  pride,  or  ostentatioo, 
And  looke  upon  offenseleste  majesty. 
Naked  of  pump  or  earthly  domination? 
And  how  a  play-Kame  of  a  painted  stone 
Contents  the  quiet  now  and  silent  sprites, 
Whome  all  the  world  which  late  they  stood  upon 
Could  not  content  nor  quenrh  their  appetites. 

Life  is  a  lro>t  of  cold  fclicitie. 

And  death  the  thaw  of  all  our  vanitie. 

CnaiiiTOLBBo's  EpiCKAna,  by  T.  B.,  1698. 

On  one  of  those  sober  and  rather  melancholy  days,  in  the 
latter,  part  of  autumn,  when  the  shadows  of  morning  and  evening 
almost  mingle  together,  and  throw  a  gloom  over  the  decline  of 
the  year,  I  passed  several  hours  in  rambling  about  Westminster 
Abbey.  There  was  something  congenial  to  the  season  in  the 
mouruful  magnificence  of  the  old  pile ;  and  as  I  passed  its 
threshold,  seemed  like  stepping  back  into  the  regions  of  antiquity, 
and  losing  myself  among  the  shades  of  former  ages. 

I  entere«l  from  the  inner  court  of  Westminster  School,  through 
a  long,  low,  vaulted  passage,  that  had  an  almost  subterranean 
look,  being  dimly  lighted  in  one  part  by  circular  perforations  in 
the  massive  walls.  Through  this  dark  avenue  I  had  a  distant 
view  of  the  cloisters,  with  the  figure  of  an  old  verger,  in  his 
black  gown,  moving  along  their  shadowy  vaults,,  and  seeming  like 
a  spectre  from  one  of  neighbouring  tombs.  The  approach  to  the 
abbey  through  these  gloomy  monastic  remains  prepares  the  mind 
for  its  solemn  contemplation.  The  cloisters  still  retain  something 
of  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  former  days.  The  grey  walls  arc 
discoloured  by  damps,  and  crumbling  with  age ;  a  coat  of  hoary 
moss  has  gathered  over  the  inscriptions  of  the  mural  monuments, 
and  obscured  the  death's  heads  and  other  funereal  emblems.  The 
sharp  touches  of  the  chisel  are  gone  from  the  rich  tracery  of  the 
arches ;  the  roses  which  adorned  the  keystones  have  lost  their 
leafy  beauty ;  everything  bears  marks  of  the  gradual  dilapida- 
tions of  time,  which  yet  had  something  touching  and  pleasing  in 
its  very  decay. 

The  sun  was  pouring  down  a  yellow  autumnal  ray  into  the 
square  of  the  cloisters ;  beaming  upon  a  scanty  plot  of  grass  in 
the  centre,  and  lighting  up  an  angle  of  the  vaulted  passage  with 
a  kind  of  dusky  splendour.     From  between  the  arcades  the  eye 
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glanced  up  to  a  bit  of  blue  sky  or  a  passinj^  cluud,  and  beheld 
the  sun-gilt  pinnacles  of  the  abbey  towering  into  Uie  aiiira 
heaven. 

As  I  paced  the  cloisters,  sometimes  oonteroplatinff  thi«  mingled 
picture  of  glory  and  decay,  and  sometimes  ondeavoaring  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombsituaeit,  which  formed  the 
pavement  beneath  my  feet,  my  eye  waa  attracted  to  three  figuee, 
rudely  carved  in  relief,  but  nearly  worn  away  br  the  footitepa  of 
many  generations.  They  were  the  effigie*  of  three  of  the  early 
abbots ;  the  epitaphs  were  entirely  effiiced ;  the  name*  alone 
remained,  having  no  doubt  been  renewed  in  later  timefl.  (Vitalifl. 
Abbas.  1082,  and  Gislebertos  Criepinus.  Abhaa  1114,  and 
Laurentius.  Abbas.  1176.)  I  remiuned  some  little  while,  moaing 
over  these  casual  relics  of  antiquity,  thus  left  like  wreoka  npon 
this  diiitant  shore  of  time,  telling  no  tale  but  that  raeh  beings  had 
been  and  had  perished  ;  teaching  no  moral  bat  the  futility  of  that 
pride  which  hopes  still  to  exact  homage  in  its  ashes,  and  to  live 
in  an  inscription.  A  little  longer,  and  even  these  faint  records 
-nill  be  obliterate<l,  and  the  monument  will  cease  to  be  a  memorial. 
Whilst  I  was  yet  looking  down  upon  these  gmTestonea,  I  was 
roused  by  the  sound  of  the  abbey  clock,  rererberating  from 
buttress  to  buttress,  and  echoing  among  the  cloisters.  It  is  almo 
startling  to  hear  this  warning  of  departed  time  sonnding  amoti; 
the  tombs,  and  telling  the  lapse  of  the  hour,  which,  like  a  billow, 
has  rolled  us  onward  towards  the  grave.  I  pursued  my  walk  to 
an  arched  door  opening  to  the  interior  of  the  abbey.  On  enterin;,' 
here,  the  magnitude  of  the  building  breaks  fully  upon  the  mind, 
contrasted  with  the  vaults  of  the  cloister.  The  eyet  gtae  with 
wonder  at  clustered  columns  of  gigantic  dimensions,  with  arches 
springing  from  them  to  such  an  amazing  height;  and  man 
wandering  about  their  bases,  shrunk  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  his  own  handiwork.  The  spaciousness  and  gloom 
of  this  vast  edifice  produce  a  profound  and  mysterious  awe.  Wo 
step  cautiously  and  softly  about,  as  if  fearful  of  disturbing  the 
hallowed  silence  of  the  tomb  ;  while  every  footfall  whispers  along 
the  walls,  and  chatters  among  the  sepulchres,  making  us  more 
sensible  of  the  quiet  we  have  interrupted. 

It  seems  as  if  the  awful  nature  of  the  place  presses  down  upon 
the  soul,  and  hushes  the  beholder  into  noiseless  reverence.      We 
feel  that  we  are  surrounded  by  the  congregated  bones  of  thegreft^ 
men  of  past  times,  who  have  filled  history  with  their  deeds,  an 
the  earth  with  their  renown. 

And  yet  it  almost  provokes  a  smile  at  the  vanity  of  human 
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aiiibitiou,  to  see  how  they  are  crowded  together  and  jostled  in  the 
dust :  what  parsimony  is  observed  in  doling  out  a  scanty  nook, 
a  gloomy  corner,  a  little  portion  of  earth,  to  those  wliom,  when 
alive,  kingdoms  could  not  satisfy;  and  how  many  shapes,  and 
forms,  and  artifices,  are  devised  to  catch  the  casual  notice  of  the 
passenger,  and  save  from  forgetfulness,  for  a  few  short  years,  a 
name  which  once  aspired  to  occupy  ages  of  the  world's  thought 
and  admiration. 

I  passed  some  time  in  Poets'  Corner,  which  occupies  an  end 
of  one  of  the  transepts  or  cross  aisles  of  the  abbey.  The  monu- 
ments are  generally  simple ;  for  the  lives  of  literary  men  afford 
no  striking  themes  for  the  sculptor.  Shakspeare  and  Addison 
have  statues  erected  to  their  memories ;  but  the  greater  part 
have  busts,  medallions,  and  sometimes  mere  inscriptions.  Not- 
withstanding the  simplicity  of  these  memorials,  I  have  always 
observed  that  the  visitors  to  the  abbey  remained  longest  about 
them.  A  kinder  and  fonder  feeling  takes  place  of  thai  cold 
curiofiity  or  vague  admiration  with  which  they  gaze  on  the  splen- 
did monuments  of  the  great  and  the  heroic.  They  linger  about 
these  as  about  the  tombs  of  friends  and  companions  ;  for  indeed 
there  is  something  of  companionship  between  the  author  and  the 
reader.  Other  men  are  known  to  posterity  only  through  the 
medium  of  history,  which  is  continually  growing  faint  and 
obscure ;  but  the  intercourse  between  the  author  and  his  fellow- 
men  is  ever  new,  active,  and  immediate.  He  has  lived  for  them 
more  than  for  himself;  he  has  sacrificed  surrounding  enjoyments, 
and  shut  himself  up  from  the  delights  of  social  life,  that  he  might 
the  more  intimately  commune  with  distant  minds  and  distant 
ages.  Well  may  the  world  cherish  his  renown  ;  for  it  has  been 
purchased,  not  by  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  but  by  the  diligent 
dispensation  of  pleasure.  Well  may'posterity  be  grateful  to  his 
memory ;  for  he  has  left  it  an  inheritance,  not  of  empty  names 
and  sounding  actions,  but  whole  treasures  of  wisdom,  bright  gems 
of  thought,  and  golden  veins  of  language. 

From  Poets'  Corner,  I  continued  my  stroll  towards  that  part 
of  the  abbey  which  contains  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  I 
wandered  among  what  once  were  chapels,  but  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  great.  At  every 
turn  I  met  with  some  illustrious  name ;  or  the  cognizance  of  some 
powerful  house  renowned  in  history.  As  the  eye  darts  into  these 
dusky  chambers  of  death,  it  catches  glimpses  of  quaint  effigies ; 
some  kneeling  in  niches,  as  if  in  devotion  ;  others  stretched  upon 
the  tombs,   with  bands  piously  pressed   together;    warriors  ia 
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armonr,  as  if  reposing  after  battle ;  praUtcs  with  etomvn  uhI 
mitres  ;  and  nobles  in  robes  and  ooroneta,  Ijing  M  it  wore  in 
state.  In  glancing  over  tbis  scene,  so  strangely  populous,  yet 
wbere  every  form  is  so  still  and  silent,  it  smom  almost  M  if  wo 
were  treading  a  mansion  of  that  fabled  city,  where  ereiy  being 
had  been  suddenly  transmuted  into  stone. 

I  paused  to  contemplate  a  tomb  on  which  lay  the  eiBgy  of  a 
knight  in  complete  armour.  A  large  buckler  was  on  one  arm  ; 
the  hands  were  pressed  together  in  supplication  upon  the  breast : 
the  face  was  almost  covered  by  the  morion  ;  the  legs  were 
crossed,  in  token  of  the  warrior's  having  been  engaged  in  the 
holy  war.  It  was  the  tomb  of  a  crusader ;  of  one  of  those  mili> 
tary  enthusiasts,  who  so  strangely  mingled  religion  and  romance, 
and  whose  exploits  form  the  connecting  link  between  fact  and 
fiction ;  between  the  history  and  the  fiury  tale.  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  picturesque  in  the  tombs  of  these  adventurers, 
decorated  as  they  are  with  rude  armorial  bearinga  and  Gothic 
sculpture.  They  comport  with  the  antiquated  chapels  in  wliich 
they  are  generally  found  ;  and  in  considering  them,  the  im.i;:iii:i- 
tion  is  apt  to  kindle  with  the  legendary  associations,  the  romantic 
fiction,  the  chivalrous  pomp  aiod  pageantry,  which  poetry  h:u* 
spread  over  the  wars  for  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  They  an-  the 
relics  of  times  utterly  gone  by ;  of  beings  passed  from  reeoUection  ; 
of  customs  and  manners  with  which  ours  have  no  affinity.  They 
are  like  objects  from  some  strange  and  distant  land,  of  which  w<- 
have  no  certain  knowledge,  and  about  which  all  our  conceptionH 
are  vague  and  visionary.  There  is  something  extremely  solemn 
and  awful  in  those  effigies  on  Gothic  tombs,  extended  as  if  in  the 
sleep  of  death,  or  in  the  supplication  of  the  dying  hour.  They 
have  an  effect  infinitely  more  impressive  on  my  feelings  than  tli<' 
fanciful  attitudes,  the  over -wrought  conceits,  and  allegorical 
groups,  which  abound  on  modem  monuments.  I  have  been 
struck,  also,  with  the  superiority  of  many  of  the  old  scpulHliral 
inscriptions.  There  was  a  noble  way,  in  former  times,  of  Baying 
things  simply,  and  yet  sayinrr  them  proudly  ;  and  I  do  not  know 
an  epitaph  that  breathes  a  loftier  consciousness  of  family  worth 
and  honourable  lineage,  than  one  which  affirms  of  a  noble  house, 
that  "  all  the  brothers  were  brave,  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous." 

In  the  opposite  transept  to  Poets'  Comer  stands  a  monument 
which  is  among  the  most  renowne<l  achievements  of  modem  art ; 
but  which  to  me  appears  horrible  rather  than  snblime.  It  is  the 
tomb  of  Mrs.  Nightingale,  by  Roubilliac.  The  bottom  of  the 
monument  is  represented  as  throwing  open  its  marble  doors,  and 
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a  sheeted  skeleton  is  starting  forth.  The  shroud  is  falling  from 
his  fleshless  frame  as  he  launches  his  dart  at  his  victim.  She  is 
sinking  into  her  affrighted  husband's  arms,  who  strives,  with  vaia 
and  frantic  effort,  to  avert  the  blow.  The  whole  is  executed  with 
terrible  truth  and  spirit ;  we  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  gibbering 
yell  of  triumph  bursting  from  the  distended  jaws  of  the  spectre. 
But  why  should  we  thus  seek  to  clothe  death  with  unnecessary 
terrors,  and  to  spread  horrors  round  the  tomb  of  those  we  love  ? 
The  grave  should  be  surrounded  by  everything  that  might  inspire 
tenderness  and  veneration  for  the  dead ;  or  that  might  win  the 
living  to  virtue.  It  is  the  place,  not  of  disgust  and  dismay,  but 
of  sorrow  and  meditation. 

While  wandering  about  these  gloomy  vaults  and  silent  aisles, 
studying  the  records  of  the  dead,  the  sound  of  busy  existence 
from  without  occasionally  reaches  the  ear ; — the  rumbling  of  the 
passing  equipage  ;  the  murmur  of  the  multitude  ;  or  perhaps  the 
light  laugh  of  pleasure.  The  contrast  is  striking  with  the  death- 
like repose  around ;  and  it  has  a  strange  effect  upon  the  feelings, 
thus  to  hear  the  surges  of  active  life  hurrying  along,  and  beating 
against  the  very  walls  of  the  sepulchre. 

I  continued  in  this  way  to  move  from  tomb  to  tomb,  and  from 
chapel  to  chapel.  The  day  was  gra<lually  wearing  away ;  the 
distant  tread  of  loiterers  about  the  abbey  grew  less  and  less  fre- 
quent ;  the  sweet-tonirued  bell  was  summoning  to  evening  prayers  ; 
and  I  saw  at  a  uisiance  the  choristers,  in  their  white  surplices, 
crossing  the  aisle  and  entering  the  choir.  I  stood  before  the 
entrance  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.  A  flight  of  steps  lead 
up  to  it,  through  a  deep  and  gloomy,  but  magnificent  arch.  Great 
gates  of  brass,  richly  and  delicately  wrought,  turn  heavily  upon 
their  hinges,  as  if  proudly  reluctant  to  admit  the  feet  of  common 
mortals  into  this  most  gorgeous  of  sepulchres. 

On  entering,  the  eye  is  astonished  by  the  pomp  of  architecture, 
and  the  elaborate  beauty  of  sculptured  detail.  The  very  walls 
are  wrought  into  universal  ornament,  incrusted  with  tracery,  and 
scooped  into  niches,  crowded  Avith  the  statues  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  Stone  seems,  by  the  cunning  labour  of  the  chisel,  to 
have  been  robbed  of  its  weight  and  density,  suspended  aloft,  as 
if  by  magic,  and  the  fretted  roof  achieved  with  the  wonderful 
minuteness  and  airy  security  of  a  cobweb. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  the  lofty  stalls  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Bath,  richly  carved  of  oak,  though  with  the  grotesque 
decorations  of  Gothic  architecture.  On  the  pinnacles  of  the  stalls 
are  affixed  the  helmets  and  crests  of  the  knights,  with  their 
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pcarfs  and  swords  ;  and  above  them  are  suspondod  their  hnnnert, 
emblazoned  with  nrmorial  bearings,  and  contrasting  t!  ur 

of  gold  and  purple  and  crimson,  with  the  cold  gray  i  of 

the  roof.  In  the  midst  of  this  grand  niau«<oIeam  Msoda  the 
sepulchre  of  its  founder, — his  effigy,  with  that  of  his  que«n,  ex- 
tended on  a  sumptuous  tomb,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
superbly-wrought  braxen  railing. 

There  is  a  sad  dreariness  in  this  magnificence;  this  strange 
mixture  of  tombs  and  trophies;  these  emblems  of  living  and 
aspiring  ambition,  close  beside  mementM  which  diow  the  dost 
and  oblivion  iu  which  all  must,  sooner  or  later,  terminate. 
Nothing  impresses  the  mind  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  loneliness, 
than  to  tread  the  silent  and  deserted  scene  of  former  throng  and 
pageant.  On  looking  round  on  the  TaoUQt  stalls  of  the  knights 
and  their  esquires,  and  on  the  rows  of  dusty  but  gorgeous  banners 
that  were  once  borne  before  them,  my  imagination  oonjnred  np 
the  scene  when  this  hall  was  bright  with  the  valour  and  beauty 
of  the  land  ;  glittering  with  the  splendour  of  jewelled  rank  and 
military  array  ;  alive  with  the  treail  of  many  feet  and  the  hum  of 
an  admiring  multitude.  All  had  passed  away ;  the  silence  of 
death  had  settled  again  upon  the  place,  interrupted  only  by  the 
casual  chirping  of  birds,  which  had  found  their  way  into  the 
chapel,  and  built  their  nests  among  its  frieses  and  pendants — 
sure  signs  of  solitariness  and  desertion. 

"When  I  read  the  names  inscribed  on  the  banners,  they  were 
those  of  men  8cattere<l  far  and  wide  about  the  world ;  some 
tossing  upon  distant  seas ;  some  under  arms  in  distant  lands  ; 
8ome  mingling  in  the  busy  intrigues  of  courts  and  cabinets;  all 
seeking  to  deserve  one  more  distinction  in  this  mansion  of 
shadowy  honours  :  the  melancholy  reward  of  a  monument. 

Two  small  aisles  on  each  side  of  this  chapel  present  a  touching 
instance  of  the  equality  of  the  grave,  which  brings  down  the 
oppressor  to  a  level  with  the  oppressed,  and  mingles  the  dust  of 
the  bitterest  enemies  together.  In  one  is  the  sepulchre  of  the 
haughty  Elizabeth  ;  in  the  other  is  that  of  her  victim,  the  lovely 
and  unfortunate  Mary.  Not  an  hour  in  the  day  out  some  ejacu- 
lation of  pity  is  uttered  over  the  fate  of  the  latter,  mingled  with 
indignation  at  her  oppressor.  The  walls  of  Elizabeth's  sepulchre 
continually  echo  with  the  sighs  of  sympathy  heaved  at  the  grave 
of  her  rival. 

A  peculiar  melancholy  reigns  over  the  aisle  where  Mary  lies 
buried.  The  light  struggles  dimly  through  windows  darkened 
by  dust.     The  greater  part  of  the  place  is  in  deep  shadow,  and 
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the  walls  are  stained  and  tinted  by  time  and  weather.  A  marble 
ligure  of  Mary  is  stretched  upon  the  tomb,  round  which  is  an  iron 
railing,  much  corroded,  bearing  her  national  emblem — the  thistle. 
I  was  weary  with  wandering,  and  sat  down  to  rest  myself  by  the 
monument,  revolving  in  my  mind  the  chequered  and  disastrous 
story  of  poor  Mary. 

The  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased  from  the  abbey.  I 
could  only  hear,  now  and  then,  the  distant  voice  of  the  priest 
repeating  the  evening  service,  and  the  faint  responses  of  the 
choir;  these  paused  for  a  time,  and  all  was  hushed.  The  still- 
ness, the  desertion,  and  obscurity  that  were  gradually  prevailing 
around,  gave  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  interest  to  the  place : — 

For  in  the  silent  grave  no  conversation, 
No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers, 
N"  cvreful  father'*  counnel — notbia|;'»  beard. 
For  nothiniit  is,  but  all  oblivion, 
Dust,  and  an  endless  darkness. 

Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep-labouring  organ  burst  upon  the 
i-sir,  falling  with  doubled  and  redoubled  intensity,  and  rolling,  as 
it  were,  huge  billows  of  sound.  How  well  do  their  volume  and 
grandeur  accord  with  this  mighty  building !  With  what  pomp 
<lo  they  swell  through  its  vast  vaults,  and  breathe  their  awful 
harmony  through  these  caves  of  death,  and  make  the  silent 
sepulchre  vocal !  And  now  they  rise  in  triumphant  acclamation, 
heaving  higher  and  higher  their  accordant  notes,  and  piling  sound 
on  sound.  And  now  they  pause,  and  the  soft  voices  of  the  choir 
break  out  into  sweet  gushes  of  melody ;  they  soar  aloft,  and 
warble  along  the  roof,  and  seem  to  play  about  these  lofty  vaults 
like  the  pure  airs  of  heaven.  Again  the  pealing  organ  heaves 
its  thrilling  thunders,  compressing  air  into  music,  and  rolling  it 
forth  upon  the  soul.  What  long-drawn  cadences !  What  solemn 
sweeping  concords !  It  grows  more  and  more  dense  and  power- 
ful— it  fills  the  vast  pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walls — the 
ear  is  stunned — the  senses  are  overwhelmed.  And  now  it  is 
winding  up  in  full  jubilee — it  is  rising  from  the  earth  to  heaven — 
the  very  soul  seems  rapt  away  and  floated  upwards  on  this 
swelling  tide  of  harmony ! 

I  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  that  kind  of  reverie  which  a  strain 
of  music  is  apt  sometimes  to  inspire :  the  shadows  of  evening 
were  gradually  thickening  round  me;  the  monuments  began  to 
cast  deeper  and  deeper  gloom  ;  and  the  distant  clock  again  gave 
token  of  the  slowly  waning  day. 

I  rose  and  prepared  to  leave  the  abbey.     As  I  descended  tho 
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flight  of  Steps  which  lead  into  tho  body  of  the  building,  wy  ey 
was  caught  by  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  C«ufc«»r,  and 
ascended  the  sniall  staircase  that  conducts  to  it,  to  take  frui.. 
thence  a  general  survey  of  this  wilderness  of  toinba.  The  shrino 
is  elevated  upon  a  kind  of  platfonn,  aod  eloM  around  it  are  tho 
sepulchres  of  various  kings  and  queens.  From  tbit  emincnco  tho 
eye  looks  down  between  pillars  and  funereal  trophi«  to  the 
chapels  and  chambers  below,  crowded  with  toniba ;  where  warmni, 
prelates,  courtiers,  and  atateman,  lie  ntoulderin^  in  t'  U 

of  darkness."     Close  by  ibe  •toed  the  grwU  ebair  of  -  n, 

rudely  carved  of  oak,  in  the  barbarow  tMte  of  a  ranote  and 
gothic  age.  The  scene  seemed  almoat  a«  if  oontrtred,  with 
theatricar  artifice,  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  beholder.  Here 
was  a  type  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  human  pomp  and 
power ;  here  it  was  literally  but  a  step  from  tbe  throne  to  tho 
sepulchre.  Would  not  one  think  that  tbeee  inoongmou*  mementoa. 
had  been  gathered  together  as  a  loason  to  living  f^reataesa  ? — to 
show  it,  even  in  the  moment  of  its  proudest  exaltation,  the  n^lect 
and  dishonour  to  which  it  must  soon  arrive ;  how  soon  that  cfown 
which  encircles  its  brow  most  pass  away,  and  it  must  lie  down  in 
the  dust  and  disgraces  of  the  tomb,  and  be  trampled  upon  by  the 
feet  of  the  meanest  of  the  multitude.  For,  strange  to  tell,  ercn 
the  grave  is  here  no  longer  a  sanctuary.  There  is  a  shocking 
levity  in  some  natures,  which  leads  them  to  sport  with  awful  and 
hallowed  things;  and  there  are  base  minds,  which  delight  to 
revenge  on  the  illustrious  dead  the  abject  homage  and  grovelling 
servility  which  they  pay  to  the  living.  The  cofBn  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  has  been  broken  open,  and  his  remains  despoiled  of 
their  funereal  ornaments ;  the  sceptre  has  been  stolen  from  the 
hand  of  the  imperious  Elizabeth,  and  the  effigy  of  Henry  the 
Fifth  lies  headless.  Not  a  royal  monument  but  bears  some  proof 
how  false  and  fugitive  is  the  homage  of  mankind.  Some  are 
plundered,  some  mutilated;  some  covered  with  ribaldry  and 
insult — all  more  or  less  outraged  and  dishonoured ! 

The  last  beams  of  day  were  now  faintly  streaming  through  the 
painted  windows  in  the  high  vaults  above  me ;  the  lower  parts 
of  the  abbey  were  already  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of  twilight. 
The  chapel  and  aisles  grew  darker  and  darker.  The  effigies  of 
the  kings  faded  into  shadows ;  the  marble  figures  of  the  monu- 
ments assumed  strange  shapes  in  the  uncertain  light ;  the  evening 
breeze  crept  through  the  aisles  like  the  cold  breath  of  the  grave ; 
and  even  the  distant  footfall  of  a  verger,  traversing  the  Poets' 
Corner,  had  something  strange  and  dreary  in  its  sound.  I  slowly 
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retraced  my  morning's  walk,  and  as  I  passed  out  at  the  portal  of 
the  cloisters, .  the  door,  closing  with  a  jarring  noise  behind  me, 
filled  the  whole  building  with  echoes. 

I  endeavoured  to  form  some  arrangement  in  my  mind  of  the 
objects  I  had  been  contemplating,  but  found  they  were  already 
fallen  into  indistinctness  and  confusion.  Names,  inscriptions, 
trophies,  had  all  become  confounded  in  my  recollection,  though  I 
had  scarcely  taken  my  foot  from  off  the  threshold.  What, 
thought  I,  is  this  vast  assemblage  of  sepulchres  but  a  treasury  of 
humiliation ;  a  huge  pile  of  reiterated  homilies  on  the  emptiness 
of  renown,  and  the  certainty  of  oblivion!  It  is,  indeed,  the 
empire  of  Death  ;^  his  great  shadowy  palace,  where  he  sits  in 
state,  mocking  at  the  relics  of  human  glory,  and  spreading  dust 
and  forgetfulness  on  the  monuments  of  princes.  How  idle  a 
boast,  after  all,  is  the  immortality  of  a  name!  Time  is  ever 
silently  turning  over  his  pages;  we  are  too  much  engrossed  by 
the  story  of  the  present,  to  think  of  the  characters  and  anecdotes 
that  gave  interest  to  the  past ;  and  each  age  is  a  volume  thrown 
aside  to  be  speedily  forgotten.  The  idol  of  to-dny  pushes  the 
hero  of  yesterday  out  of  our  recollection ;  and  will,  in  turn,  be 
supplanted  by  his  successor  of  to-morrow.  "  Our  fathers,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  lirown,  "  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories, 
and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  survivors."  His. 
tory  fades  into  fable ;  fact  becomes  clouded  with  doubt  and  con- 
troversy ;  the  inscription  moulders  from  the  tablet ;  the  statue 
fells  from  the  pedestal.  Columns,  arches,  pyramids,  what  are 
they  but  heaps  of  sand ;  and  their  epitaphs,  but  characters 
written  in  the  dust?  What  is  the  security  of  a  tomb,  or  the 
perpetuity  of  an  embalmment?  The  remains  of  Alexander  the 
Great  have  been  scattered  to  the  wind,  and  his  empty  sarcophagus 
is  now  the  mere  curiosity  of  a  museum.  "  The  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, which  Canibyses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  con- 
sumeth ;  Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for 
balsams."* 

What,  then,  is  to  insure  this  pile  which  now  towers  above  me 
from  sharing  the  fate  of  mightier  mausoleums  ?  The  time  must 
come  when  its  gilded  vaults,  which  now  spring  so  loftily,  shall 
lie  in  rubbish  beneath  the  feet ;  when,  instead  of  the  sound  of 
melody  and  praise,  the  wind  shall  whistle  through  the  brokep 
arches,  and  the  owl  hoot  from  the  shattered  tower — when  the 
jarish  sunbeam  shall  break  into  these  gloomy  mansions  of  death, 
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iind  the  ivy  twine  round  the  fallen  column  ;  and  the  foxglove 
hang  its  blossoms  about  the  nanjcless  urn,  as  if  in  nuwkcry  of  the 
dead.  Thus  man  passes  away ;  his  name  periahes  fr<»m  record 
and  recollection  ;  his  history  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  bis  very 
monument  becomes  a  ruin. 


NOTES  CONCERNING  WESTMINSTKB  ABBIT. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  (ixth  century,  when  Britain,  maim  Ik*  llowialwi  of  tkl  IsSMa, 
wa*  in  a  state  of  barbjn>m  and  idolatry,  Ptopt  Ottfotj  tiM  OfMI.  ainidl  wllk  Ik*  %mmtr 
of  aome  Aniiln-Saxon  mutht  eipoMd  for  «!•  ia  tiM  ■■fllM  flmm  at  Ufa,  IIBHifld  ■ 


lit  eipoMd  for  «!•  ia  tiM  ■uliM  ftmn  at  Ufa,  MMcnwd  ■ 

fancT  for  the  race,  and  determiDed  to  aaad  wioainiiaftoa  to  praMtl  lk«  (taa|Mi  Mao«fl  lkM« 
-     '     -  idera.    Ha  waa  onwngad  U  tius  W  U»nAmm  itel  Mimart. 


king  of  Kent,  and  the  moat  petmt  of  tko  Aaclo-Sosoa  priowi,  iM4  aMfitatf  Btllha.  • 
Christian  prince>i,  only  dauitbter  of  tlM  kiag  o(  Pvia,  aa4  tkat  akt  WM  ■IW*»4  bj  Mlpak- 

tion  the  full  exercise  of  her  relljion. 

Tbeshrew'l  puntilT  knew  the  influene*  of  tka  toi  in  matter*  of  roligiow fcilk.  B« forth- 
with deipatched  Augu>tine,  a  Roman  nook,  witk  forty  aaaociatM,  to  Ikt  aowt  Of  Klliel. 
bert  at  Canterbury,  to  effect  the  eof>**r«>on  of  tko  lliag,  and  to  oiMnla  UWHfb  kta  »  ImN* 
hold  in  the  i«land. 

Ethelbert  received  them  warily,  and  held  a  confciMH  ia  tiM  opm  air  |  bolaf  dlitnMtftii 
of  foreien  priestcraft,  and  fearful  of  spells  aad  MOffic  Tkoy  alHwilloly  aaMMdid  ia 
making  him  as  good  a  Christian  as  his  wife  :  iIm  «oa*«r*ioa  of  tiM  kt«f  of  ooafto  fnimni 
the  conversion  of  his  loyal  suhjecU.  The  aeai  aad  aaooaaa  of  AacMlwo  «o>«  lOWMOd  hf 
bis  being  made  archbishop  of  Canlerbwy,  tad  bitaf  niimii  wtlk  aalkOfMir  0««r  ail  tk« 
British  churches. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  converU  waa  gfoiMft  ar  WMrt,  Uaf  af  tiM  Kaat  tainai,  a 
nephew  of  Eihelbcrt.  He  reigned  at  Loadoa.  ef  wkiek  Mallitaa,  oo*  af  liM  llMaa  aMaka 
who  had  come  over  with  Augustine,  waa  atada  UalM|>. 

Sehert,  in  005,  in  his  religious  teal,  foandod  a  atriaailary  hy  tko  rivariUa  lalkawaMai 
the  city,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo.  Italag  in  CMt  Ik*  origia  of  tiM  ptaMalaila  af 
Westminster  Abbey.  Urrat  preparation*  wer*  aiatil  for  tiM  oonaavalloa  af  lka«Haak, 
which  was  to  be  dedicated  to  »t.  Peier.  Oo  tlM  aaomiog  «f  Hm  ipyilalad  d^,  Mllliia*, 
the  bishup,  proceeded  with  great  pomp  and  solemnily  to  p*i feral  llM  cawiaoay.  On 
approaching  the  edifice,  he  waa  met  t>y  a  fisherman,  who  infonaad  kill  tkat  it  waa  aaatfaa* 
to  procerd,  as  the  ceremony  waa  o«er.  The  bishop  stsred  witk  «afpria*,  warn  tk*  jaktf- 
man  went  on  to  rrlate,  that  the  night  before,  as  he  wa*  in  bia  boat  on  tk*  TbaaM*,  St. 
Peter  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  intended  to  eooaccral*  Ik*  cknark  klaMaif» 
that  very  night.  The  apostle  accordingly  went  into  the  church,  whick  aaddenly  baraaia 
illuminated.  The  ceremony  waa  performtd  in  sumptuous  sljle,  acfowpaaicd  by  atiaia*  of 
heavenly  music  and  cloud*  of  fragrant  incense.  After  this,  tb*  apcMti*  aaaa  into  tk*  liaat 
and  ordered  the  fisherman  to  cast  his  net.  He  did  so,  and  had  a  HiraculoM  draafbt  of 
fishes;  one  of  which  he  was  commanded  to  present  to  the  InslMip,  aad  to  aigai^T  (*  kim 
that  the  apostle  had  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  consecrating  iIm  cknrefe. 

Mellitus  M'a<  a  wary  man,  slow  of  belief,  and   iii| il  ini  flianliiiw  irf  Cll*  tokannail'* 

tale.  He  opened  the  church  doora,  and  beheld  wax  eandl**,  awaca.  koto  walari  oil 
sprinkled  in  various  places,  and  various  other  traces  of  a  grand  eortOMWial.  If  Im  iMd  still 
any  lingermg  doubts,  they  were  completely  removed  on  tk*  SatManaaa'a  ptadneia|t  the 
identical  fish  which  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  apostle  to  prcaent  to  bia.  To  rcaist  this 
would  have  been  to  resist  ocular  demonstration.  The  good  hitttop  accordingly  waa  con- 
vinced that  the  church  bad  actually  been  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  in  person  ,  ao  Iw  iavo> 
rently  abstained  from  proceeding  further  in  the  business. 

The  foregoing  tradition  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  King  Edward  Ibo  Confeoaor  cImm* 
this  place  a»  the  site  of  a  religious  house  which  he  meant  to  endow.  H*  palled  down  Ika 
old  church  and  built  another  in  its  place  in  1045.  In  this  hi*  remaiiu  were  depoaitcd  in  a 
magnificent  shrine. 

The  sacrrd  edifice  again  underwent  modifications,  if  not  a  recooatruction,  by  Henry  III. 
in  1220,  and  began  to  ussume  its  present  appearance. 

Under  Henry  VIII.  it  lost  its  conventual  character,  that  monarch  tomiog  Ike  monka 
away,  and  seizing  upon  the  revenues. 

RELICS  OF  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 
A  curious  narrative  wa*  printed  in  1688,  by  one  of  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  Paul  Pry  of  the  sacred  edifice,  giving  an  account  of  his  rum- 
maging  among  the  bones  of  Edward  the  Confeaaor,  after  they  had  quietly  repoaed  in  their 
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nepulchre  upwards  of  six  hundred  yearn,  and  of  his  drawinjf  forth  the  crucifix  and  ^Iden 
chain  of  the  deceased  monarch.  Durinft  eighteen  years  that  he  had  officiated  in  the  choir, 
it  had  been  a  common  tradit'on,  he  says,  among  his  brother  choristers  and  the  gray- 
faeaded  servants  of  the  abbey,  that  the  body  of  King  Edward  was  deposited  in  a  kind  of 
chest  or  coffin,  which  was  indistinctly  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nhrine  erected  to  his 
memory.  None  of  the  abbey  gossips,  however,  bad  ventured  upon  a  nearer  inspection, 
until  the  worthy  narrator,  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  mounted  to  the  coffin  by  the  aid  of  a 
ladder,  and  found  it  to  be  made  of  wood,  apparently  very  strong  and  firm,  being  secured  by 
bands  of  iron. 

Subsequently,  in  1685,  on  taking  down  the  scaffolding  used  in  the  coronation  of  James  11., 
the  coffin  was  found  to  be  broken,  a  hole  appearing  in  the  lid,  probably  made  through 
accident  by  the  workmen.  No  one  ventured,  however,  to  meddle  with  the  sacred  deposi- 
tory of  royal  dust— until,  several  weeks  afterwards,  the  circumstance  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  afiiresaid  churisfer.  He  forthwith  repaired  to  the  abbev  in  company  with  two 
friends,  of  congenial  tastes,  who  were  desirous  of  inspecting  the  tombs.  Procuring  a  ladder, 
he  again  mounted  to  the  coffin,  and  found,  as  had  been  represented,  a  hole  in  thi-  lid  about 
six  inches  long  and  four  inches  broad,  just  in  front  of  the  left  breast.  Thrusting  in  hia 
hand,  and  groping  among  the  bones,  he  drew  from  underneath  the  shoulder  a  crucifix, 
richly  adorned  and  enamelled,  affixed  to  a  gold  chain  twenty-four  inches  long.  These  he 
showed  to  his  inquisitive  friends,  who  were  equally  surprised  with  himself. 

"  At  the  time,"  says  he,  "  when  I  took  the  cross  and  chain  out  of  the  coffin,  /  drew  the 
hfadto  the  hole  and  rieu-edit,  being  very  sound  and  firm,  with  the  upper  and  nether  jaws 
whole  and  full  of  teeth,  and  a  list  ol  gold  above  an  inch  broad,  in  the  na'ure  of  a  coronet, 
surrounding  the  temples.  There  was  also  in  the  coffin  white  linen  and  gold-coloure<i 
flowered  silk,  ihat  looked  indifferent  fresh  ;  but  the  least  stress  put  ther^^to  showed  it  was 
well  nigh  perished.  There  were  all  his  bones,  and  much  dust  likewise,  which  I  left  aa  I 
found." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  grotesque  lesson  to  human  pride  than  the  skull  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  thus  irreverently  pulled  about  in  its  coffin  by  a  prying  chorister 
and  brought  to  grin  face  to  face  with  him  through  a  hole  in  the  lid  ! 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  the  chorister  put  the  crucifix  and  chain  hack  again  into  the 
coffin,  and  sought  the  dean,  to  apprise  him  of  his  discovery.  The  dean  not  being  acces- 
sible at  the  time,  and  fearing  that  the  "holy  treasure"  might  be  taken  away  by  other 
hands,  he  got  a  brother  chorister  to  accompany  him  to  the  shnne  about  two  or  three  hour* 
afterwards,  and  in  his  presence  again  drew  forth  the  relics.  These  he  afterwards  delivered 
on  his  knees  to  King  James.  The  king  subsequently  had  the  old  coffin  enclosed  in  a  new 
one  of  great  strengih.  "each  plank  being  two  inches  thick,  and  clamped  together  with 
large  iron  wedges,  where  it  now  remains  (1 688)  as  a  testimony  of  his  pious  care,  that  no 
abuse  might  be  offered  to  the  sacred  ashes  therein  reposited." 

As  the  history  of  this  shrine  is  full  of  moral,  I  subjoin  a  description  of  it  in  modern 
times.  "The  solitary  and  forlorn  shrine,"  says  a  British  writer,  "now  stand*  a  mere 
skeleton  of  what  it  was.  A  few  faint  traces  of  its  sparkling  decorations  inlaid  on  solid 
mortar  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun,  for  ever  set  on  it*  splendour.  •  *  •  •  Only  two 
of  the  spiral  pillar*  remain.  The  wooden  Ionic  top  is  much  broken,  and  covered  with 
dust.  Tne  mosaic  is  picked  away  in  every  part  within  reach  ;  only  the  lozenges  of  about  a 
foot  square  and  five  circular  pieces  of  the  rich  marble  remain." — Malcolm,  Lond.  Kbdiv, 


IN.SCRIPTION  ON  A  MONUMENT  ALLUDED  TO  IN  THE  SKETCH. 
Here  lyes  the  lA)y*l  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  hi*  Dutchess  bis  secnd  wi'e,  by  whom  he 
had  no  issue.  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest  sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Col- 
chester, a  noble  family  ;  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous.  This 
Dutchess  was  a  wise,  witty,  and  learned  lady,  which  her  many  Bookrs  do  well  te«tify:  she 
was  a  most  virtuous,  and  loving  and  careful  wife,  and  was  with  her  lord  all  the  time  of  hi* 
hanithment  and  miaeries,  and  when  he  came  home  never  parted  from  him  in  his  solitary 
retirements,  

In  the  winter  time,  when  the  days  are  short,  the  service  in  the  afternoon  is  performed 
by  the  light  of  tapers.  The  effect'is  fine  of  the  choir  partially  lighted  up,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  cathedral  and  the  transepts  are  in  profound  and  cavernous  darkness.  The  white 
dresses  of  the  choristers  gleam  amidat  the  deep  brown  of  the  oaken  slats  and  canopies  ;_the 
partial  illuminatiun  makes  enormous  shadows  from  columns  and  screens,  and  darting  into 
the  surrounding  gloom,  catches  here  and  there  upon  a  sepulchral  decoration,  or  monu- 
mental effigy.     The  swelling  notes  of  the  organ  accord  well  with  the  scene. 

When  the  service  is  over,  the  dean  is  lighted  to  his  dwelling,  in  the  old  conventual  part 
of  the  pile,  by  the  boy*  of  ihe  choir,  in  their  white  dresses,  bearing  tapers,  and  the  proces- 
sion passes  through  the  abbey  and  along  the  ihadowy  cloisters,  lighting  up  angle*  and 
arche*  and  grim  sepulchral  monuments,  and  leaving  all  behind  in  darkueu. 
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On  enterintt  the  eloitten  at  night  from  wh»t  ii  etiUtd  At  D«n't  ytrd,  tkt  tyt  TMigtf 
through  a  dark  vaulted  pa.i»ge  catchri  »  dUtaat  Tie*  of  a  white  marbl*  •g«nNtllate>M 
»  tomb,  on  which  a  strong  glare  thrown  by  a  gaa-light  ba»  quite  a  ■peetru  aMM.  U  »  • 
mural  monument  of  one  of  the  Pultneya.  .   i_  .w-  «-n 

The  doialeri  are  well  worth  Tiiiting  bjr  mooolight,  wh«  tM  mom  m  U  IM  MH. 

CHRISTMAS. 

But  ii  old,  old,  good  old  Chriatma.  goo«  Nothim  bat  Um  balr  af  Us  good,  gnf .  old 
head  and  beard  left?  Well,  I  will  ha»e  tuat,  MaiBg  I  CMBOt  ha««  mmn  ol  U«.— Bob 
AMD  CRT  ArTBR  CnmiaTMA*. 

A  man  might  then  behold 

At  Chrittmai,  in  each  hall 
Good  flre*  to  rurb  the  cold. 

And  meat  for  graat  and  aoiaU. 
The  neighbour*  were  Mutiij  VkMtm, 

And  all  had  weleiNM  traa. 
The  poor  from  the  ftm  wtw  mo*  MMn, 
When  this  old  cap  wm  b«w.— Olb  Sous. 

NoTHTNO  in  Englaud  exercises  a  more  delightful  spdl  over  my 
imagination,  than  the  lingerings  of  the  holiday  customs  and  rural 
games  of  former  times.     They  recall  the  pictures  my  fiuicy  used 
to  draw  in  the  May  morning  of  life,  when  as  yet  I  only  know 
the  world  through  books,  and  believed  it  to  be  all  that  poets 
had  painted  it ;  and  they  bring  with  them  the  flavour  of  those 
honest  days  of  yore,  in  which,  perhaps,  with  equal  fiiillacy,  I 
am  apt  to  think  the  world  was  more  homebred,  social,  and  joyous 
than  at  present,     I  regret  to  say  that  they  are  daily  growing 
more  and  more  faint,  being  gradually  worn  away  by  time,  but 
still  more  obliterated  by  modem  fa.shion.     They  resemble  those 
picturesque  morsels  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  we  see  cnim- 
bling  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  partly  dilapidated  by  the 
waste  of  ages,  and  partly  lost  in  the  additions  and  alterations  of 
latter  days.     Poetry,  however,  clings  with  cherishing  fondneM 
about   tlie   rural  game  and   holiday   revel,  from    which   it   baa 
derived  so  many  of  its  themes — as  the  ivy  winds  its  rich  foliage 
about  the  Gothic  arch  and  mouldering  tower,  gratefully  repaying 
their  support,  by  clasping  together  their  tottering  remiuns,  and, 
as  it  were,  embalming  them  in  verdure. 

Of  all  the  old  festivals,  however,  that  of  Christmas  awakens 
the  strongest  and  most  heartfelt  associations.  There  is  a  tone  of 
solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  blends  with  our  conviviality,  and 
lifts  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hallowed  and  elevated  enjoyment. 
The  services  of  the  church  about  this  season  are  extremely  tender 
and  inspiring.  They  dwell  on  the  beautiful  story  of  the  origin 
of  our  faith,  and  the  pastoral  scenes  that  accfjmpanied  its 
announcement.  They  gradually  increase  in  fervour  and  pathos 
during  the  season  of  Advent,  until  they  break  forth  in  full  jubilee 
on  the  morning  that  brought  peace  and  good-will  to  men.     I  do 
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not  know  a  grander  effect  of  music  on  the  moral  feelings,  than  to 
hear  the  full  choir  and  the  pealing  organ  performing  a  Christmas 
anthem  in  a  cathedral,  and  filling  every  part  of  the  vast  pile  with 
triumphant  harmony. 

It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement,  also,  derived  from  days  of  yore, 
that  this  festival,  which  commemorates  the  announcement  of  the 
religion  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  made  the  season  for  gathering 
together  of  family  connections,  and  drawing  closer  again  those 
bands  of  kindred  hearts,  which  the  cares  and  pleasures  and 
s^)rrows  of  the  world  are  continually  operating  to  cast  loose :  of 
calling  back  the  children  of  a  family,  who  have  launch'jd  forth 
in  life,  and  wandered  widely  asunder,  once  more  to  assemble 
about  the  paternal  hearth,  that  rallying-place  of  the  affections, 
there  to  grow  young  and  loving  again  among  the  endearing 
mementos  of  childhood. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  that  gives  a 
charm  to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  At  other  times  we  derive 
a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the  mere  beauties  of  nature. 
Our  feelings  sally  forth  and  dissipate  themselves  over  the  sunny 
landscape,  and  we  "  live  abroad  and  everywhere."  The  song  of 
the  bird,  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  the  breathing  fragrance  of 
spring,  the  soft  voluptuousness  of  summer,  the  golden  pomp  of 
autumn  ;  earth  with  its  mantle  of  refreshing  green,  and  heaven 
with  its  deep  delicious  blue  and  its  clouay  magnificence,  all  fill  us 
■with  mute  but  exquisite  delight,  and  we  revel  in  the  luxury  of 
mere  sensation.  But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nature  lies 
despoiled  of  every  charm,  and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of  sheeted 
snow,  we  turn  for  our  gratifications  to  moral  sources.  The 
dreariness  and  desolation  of  the  landscape,  the  short  gloomy  days 
and  darksome  nights,  while  they  circumscribe  our  wandering?, 
shut  in  our  feelings  also  from  rainbling  abroad,  and  make  us  more 
keenly  disposed  for  the  pleasure  of  the  social  circle.  Our  thoughts 
are  more  concentrated :  our  friendly  sympathies  more  aroused. 
We  feel  more  sensibly  the  charm  of  each  other's  society,  and  are 
brought  more  closely  together  by  dependence  on  each  other  for 
enjoyment.  Heart  calleth  unto  heart ;  and  we  draw  our  pleasures 
from  the  deep  wells  of  loving-kindness,  which  lie  in  the  quiet 
recesses  of  our  bosoms ;  and  which,  when  resorted  to,  furnish 
forth  the  pure  element  of  domestic  felicity. 

The  pitchy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart  dilate  on  entering 
the  room  filled  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the  evening  fire. 
The  ruddy  blaze  diffuses  an  artificial  summer  and  sunshine  through 
the  room,  and  lights  up  each  countenance  in  a  kindlier  welcome. 
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"Where  does  tbe  honest  face  of  hospitality  expand  into  a  broader 
and  more  cordial  smile — where  is  the  shy  glance  of  lore  more 
sweetly  eloquent — than  by  the  winter  fireside  ?  and  as  the  hollow 
blast  of  wintry  wind  rushes  through  the  hall,  claps  the  di»t'iiit 
door,  whistles  about  the  casement,  and  rumbles  down  thochimn<  \ 
what  can  be  more  gratefiil  than  that  feeling  of  sober  and  sheltcn.. 
security,  with  which  we  look  round  apon  the  comfortable  chaiubcr 
and  tlie  scene  of  domestic  hilarity  ? 

The  English,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  rural  habit  through- 
out every  class  of  society,  have  always  been  fond  of  those  festi- 
vals and  holidays  which  agreeably  interrupt  the  stillnosx  of  oonntry 
life  ;  and  they  were,  in  former  days,  particularly  obs«Tvant  of  tbe 
religious  and  social  rites  of  Christmas.  It  is  inspiring  to  reail 
even  the  dry  details  which  some  antiquaries  have  giv»'n  of  tl: 
quaint  humours,  the  burlesque  pageants,  the  complete  alrandmi 
ment  to  mirth  and  good-fellowship,  with  which  this  festival  was 
celebrated.  It  seemed  to  throw  open  every  door,  and  unlock 
every  heart.  It  brought  the  peasant  and  the  peer  together,  and 
blended  all  ranks  in  one  warm  generous  flow  of  joy  and  kindne)»- 
The  old  halls  of  castles  and  manor- houses  resounded  with  tl 
harp  and  the  Christmas  carol,  and  their  ample  boards  groaneu 
under  the  weight  of  hospitality.  Even  tl»e  poorest  cottage 
welcomed  the  festive  season  with  green  decorations  of  bay  and 
holly — the  cheerful  fire  glanced  its  rays  through  the  lattice, 
inviting  the  passengers  to  raise  the  latch,  and  join  the  gossip  knot 
huddled  round  the  hearth,  beguiling  the  long  evening  with  legen- 
dary jokes  and  oft-told  Christmas  tales. 

One  of  the  least  pleasing  effects  of  modem  refinement  is  th 
havoc  it  has  made  among  the  hearty  old  holiday  customs.     It 
has  completely  taken  off  the  sharp  touchings  and  spirited  reliefs 
of  these  embellishments  of  life,  and  has  worn  down  society  into 
a  more  smooth  and  polished,  but  certainly  a  loss  characteristic 
surface.     Many  of  the  games  and  ceremonials  of  Christmas  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and,  like  the  sherris  sack  of  old   FalstafT 
are  become  matters  of  speculation  and  dispute  among  commti 
tators.     They  flourished    in  times  full  of  spirit  and   lustihoo 
when  men  enjoyed  life  roughly,    but  heartily   and  vigorous!', 
times  wild  and  picturesque,  which  have  furnished  poetry  with  its 
richest  materials,  and  the  drama  with  its  most  attractive  variety 
of  characters  and  manners.  The  world  has  become  more  worldlv. 
There  is  more  of  dissipation,  and  less  of  enjoyment.     Pleasunr 
has  expanded  into  a  broader,  but  a  shallower  stream  ;  and  hai4 
iorsakeu  many  of  those  deep  and  quiet  channels  where  it  flowed' 
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sweetly  through  the  calm  bosom  of  domestic  life.  Society  has 
acquired  a  more  enlightened  and  elegant  tone ;  but  it  has  lost 
many  of  its  strong  local  peculiarities,  its  home-bred  feelings,  its 
honest  fireside  delights.  The  traditionary  customs  of  golden- 
hearted  antiquity,  its  feudal  hospitalities,  and  lordly  wassailings, 
have  passed  away  with  the  baronial  castles  and  stately  manor- 
houses  in  which  they  were  celebrated.  They  comported  witli 
the  shadowy  hall,  the  great  oaken  gallery,  and  tlie  tapestrie<l 
parlour,  but  are  unfitted  to  the  light  showy  saloons  and  gay 
drawing-rooms  of  the  modern  villa. 

Shorn,  however,  as  it  is,  of  its  ancient  and  festive  honours, 
Christmas  is  still  a  period  of  delightful  excitement  in  England. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  home  feeling  completely  aroused  which 
holds  so  powerful  a  place  in  every  English  bosom.  The  prepa- 
rations making  on  every  side  for  the  social  board  that  is  again  to 
unite  friends  and  kindred ;  the  presents  of  good  cheer  passing 
and  repassing,  those  tokens  of  reg?ird,  and  quickeners  of  kind 
feelings ;  the  evergreens  distributed  about  houses  and  churches, 
emblems  of  peace  and  gladness  ;  all  these  have  the  most  pleasing 
efiect  in  producing  fond  associations,  and  kindling  benevolent 
sympathies.  Even  the  sound  of  the  Waits,  rude  as  may  be  their 
minstrelsy,  breaks  upon  the  mid-watches  of  a  winter  night  with 
the  effect  of  perfect  harmony.  As  I  have  been  awakened  by 
them  in  that  still  and  solemn  hour,  "  when  deep  sleep  falleth 
upon  man,"  I  have  listened  with  a  hushed  delight,  and,  con- 
necting them  with  the  sacred  and  joyous  occasion,  have  almost 
fancied  tliem  into  another  celestial  choir,  announcing  peace  and 
good-will  to  mankind. 

How  delightfully  the  imagination,  when  wrought  upon  by 
these  moral  influences,  turns  everything  to  melody  and  beauty  ! 
The  very  crowing  of  the  cock,  heard  sometimes  in  the  profound 
repose  of  the  country,  "  telling  the  night  watches  to  his  feathery 
dames,"  was  thought  by  the  common  people  to  announce  the 
approach  of  this  sacred  festival : — 

"  Some  Kay  that  ever  'gainst  the  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  i«  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  ; 
And  then,  the;  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad; 
The  nights  are  wholesome — then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  bath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 

Amidst  the  general  call  to  happiness,  the  bustle  of  the  spirits, 
and  stir  of  the  affections,  which  prevail  at  this  period,  what 
bosom  can  remain  insensible  ?  It  is,  indeed,  the  season  of  rege- 
nerated feeling — the  season  for  kindling,  not  merely  the  fire  of 
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hospitality  in  the  hall,  but  the  genial  flaroo  of  charity  in  the 
heart. 

The  scene  of  early  love  again  rises  green  to  memory  beyond 
the  sterile  waste  of  years ;  and  the  idea  of  home,  fraught  with 
the  fragrance  of  home-dwelling  joys,  reanimates  the  drooping 
spirit ;  as  the  Arabian  breeze  will  sometimes  waft  the  ftvehness  of 
the  distant  fields  to  the  weary  pilgrim  of  the  desert 

Stranger  and  sojourner  as  I  am  in  the  Und — though  for  me  no 
social  hearth  may  blaze,  no  hospitable  roof  throw  open  its  doon, 
nor  the  warm  grasp  of  friendship  welcome  me  at  the  threshold—^ 
yet  I  feel  the  influence  of  the  season  beaming  into  my  soul  from 
the  happy  looks  of  those  around  me.  Surely  happiooM  is  reflec- 
tive, like  the  light  of  heaven ;  and  every  oonntenftnoe,  bright 
with  smiles,  and  glowing  with  innocent  enjoyment,  is  a  mirrf»r 
transmitting  to  others  the  rays  of  a  supreme  and  ever- shining 
benevolence.  He  who  can  turn  churiishly  away  from  contem- 
plating the  felicity  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  can  sit  down  dark- 
ling and  repining  in  his  loneliness  when  all  around  is  joyful,  may 
have  his  moments  of  strong  excitement  and  selfish  gratification, 
but  he  wants  the  genial  and  social  sympathies  which  constitir 
the  charm  of  a  merry  Christmas. 


THE  STAGE  COACH. 


Omne  ben« 

Sine  porni 
Tempu*  est  ludendi, 

Venit  hor« 

Abaque  morl 
Idbrot  depoDendi. 

Old  HoLtDAT  Scaooi.  Sow*. 


In  the  preceding  paper  I  have  made  some  general  observations 

illustrate  them  by  some  anecdotes  of  a  Christmas  passed  in  the 
country;  in  perusing  which  I  would  most  courteously  invite  my 
reader  to  lay  aside  the  austerity  of  wisdom,  and  to  put  od  that 
genuine    holiday  spirit  which  is   tolerant  of  folly,  and  anxiou 
only  for  amusement.  •''  "-"^j""" 

in  the  course  of  a  December  tour  in  Yorkshire,  I  rode  for  a 

Chfistm?s"''ih  ""  1 ''''  Public  coaches,  on  the  day  preceding 
Christmas.  The  coach  was  crowded,  both  inside  and  out,  with 
passengers  who,  by  their  talk,  seemed  principally^und  to  the 
mansions  of  relations  or  friends,  to  eat  the  Chri^tmaTdlnner!    it 

aeiicacies  and  hares  hung  dangling  their  lone  ears  about  the 
coachman  s  box,  presents  from  distant  friends  I  the  impendLg^ 
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feast  I  had  three  fine  rosy-cheeked  school-boys  for  my  fellow- 
passengers  inside,  full  of  the  buxom  health  and  manly  spirit 
which  I  have  observed  in  the  children  of  this  country.  They 
■were  returning  home  for  the  holidays  in  high  glee,  and  promising 
themselves  a  world  of  enjojrment.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  the 
gigantic  plans  of  the  little  rogues,  and  the  impracticable  feats 
they  were  to  perform  during  their  six  weeks'  emancipation  from 
the  abhorred  thraldom  of  book,  birch,  and  pedagogue.  They 
were  full  of  anticipations  of  the  meeting  with  the  family  and 
household,  down  to  the  very  cat  and  dog ;  and  of  the  joy  they 
were  to  give  their  little  sisters  by  the  presents  with  which  their 
pockets  were  crammed ;  but  the  meeting  to  which  they  seemed 
to  look  forward  with  the  greatest  impatience  was  with  Bantam, 
which  I  found  to  be  a  pony,  and  according  to  their  talk,  pos- 
sessed of  more  virtues  than  any  steed  since  the  days  of  Buce- 
phalus. How  he  could  trot !  how  he  could  run  !  and  then  such 
leaps  as  he  would  take — there  was  not  a  hedge  in  the  whole 
country  that  he  could  not  clear. 

They  were  under  the  particular  guardianship  of  the  coachman, 
to  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented,  they  addressed  a 
host  of  questions,  and  pronounced  him  one  of  the  best  fellows  in 
the  world.  Indeed,  I  could  not  but  notice  the  more  than  ordi- 
nary air  of  bustle  and  importance  of  the  coachman,  who  wore  hia 
hat  a  little  on  one  side,  and  had  a  large  bunch  of  Christmas 
greens  stuck  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  coat.  He  is  always  a 
personage  fujl  of  mighty  care  and  business,  but  he  is  particularly 
60  during  this  season,  having  so  many  commissions  to  execute  in 
consequence  of  the  great  interchange  of  presents.  And  here, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  untravelled  readers, 
to  have  a  sketch  that  may  serve  as  a  general  representation  of 
this  very  numerous  and  important  class  of  functionaries,  who 
have  a  dress,  a  manner,  a  language,  an  air,  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  prevalent  throughout  the  fraternity;  so  that,  wherever  an 
English  stage-coachman  may  be  seen,  he  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  any  other  craft  or  mystery. 

He  has  commonly  a  broad,  full  face,  curiously  mottled  with 
red,  as  if  the  blood  had  been  forced  by  hard  feeding  into  every 
vessel  of  the  skin ;  he  is  swelled  into  jolly  dimensions  by  fre- 
quent pot'itions  of  malt  liquors,  and  his  bulk  is  still  further 
increased  by  a  multiplicity  of  coats,  in  which  he  is  buried  like  a 
cauliflower,  the  upper  one  reaching  to  his  heels.  He  wears  a 
broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  hat ;  a  huge  roll  of  coloured  hand 
kerchief  about  his  neck,  knowingly  knotted  and  tucked  in  at  the 
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bosom  ;  and  nas  in  summertime  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  in 
his  buttonhole  ;  the  present,  most  probably,  of  some  enamoured 
country  lass.  His  waistcoat  is  commonly  of  some  bright  colour, 
striped,  and  his  smallclothes  extend  far  Mow  the  knees,  to  meet 
a  pair  of  jockey-boots  which  reach  about  half-way  up  his  legs. 

All  this  costume  is  maintained  with  much  prt>ciflion  ;  he  has 
a  pride  in  having  his  clothes  of  excellent  materials  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  seeming  grossness  of  his  appearance,  there  is 
still  discernible  that  neatness  and  propriety  of  person  which  is 
almost  inherent  in  an  Englishman.  He  enjoys  great  conse- 
quence and  consideration  along  the  road  ;  has  frequent  confer- 
ences with  the  village  housewives,  who  lix)k  upon  him  as  a  man 
of  great  trust  and  dependence  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  a  good 
understanding  with  every  bright-eyed  country  lass.  The  mo- 
ment he  arrives  where  the  horses  are  to  be  changed,  he  throws 
down  the  reins  with  something  of  an  air,  and  abandons  the  cattle 
to  the  care  of  the  ostler ;  his  duty  being  merely  to  drive  from 
one  stan:e  to  another.  When  off  the  box,  his  hantls  are  thrust 
into  the  pockets  of  his  great  coat,  and  he  rolls  about  the  inn 
yard  with  an  air  of  the  most  absolute  lordliness.  Here  he  is 
generally  surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng  of  ostlers,  stable- 
boys,  shoeblacks,  and  those  nameless  hangers-on  that  infest  inns 
and  taverns,  and  run  errands,  and  do  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs,  for 
the  privilege  of  battening  on  the  drippings  of  the  kitchen  and 
the  leakage  of  the  taproom.  These  all  look  up  to  him  as  to  an 
oracle ;  treasure  up  his  cant  phrases ;  echo  his  opinions  about 
horses  and  other  topics  of  jockey  lore  ;  and  above  all,  endeavour 
to  imitate  his  air  and  carriage.  Every  ragamuffin  that  has  a 
coat  to  his  back  thrusts  his  hands  in  the  pockets,  rolls  in  his 
gait,  talks  slang,  and  is  an  embryo  Coachey. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  pleasing  serenity  that  reigned 
in  my  own  mind,  that  I  fancied  I  saw  cheerfulness  in  every  coun- 
tenance throughout  the  journey.  A  stage  coach,  however,  car- 
ries animation  always  with  it,  and  puts  the  world  in  motion  as  it 
whirls  along.  The  horn,  sounded  at  the  entrance  of  a  village, 
produces  a  general  bustle.  Some  hasten  forth  to  meet  friends , 
some  with  bundles  and  bandboxes  to  secure  places,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  can  hardly  take  leave  of  the  group  that 
accompanies  them.  In  the  meantime  the  coachman  has  a  world 
of  small  commissions  to  CACcute.  Sometimes  he  delivers  a  hare 
or  pheasant ;  sometimes  jerks  a  small  parcel  or  newspaper  to  the 
door  of  a  public- house ;  and  sometimes,  with  knowing  leer 
and  words  of  sly  import,  hands  to  some   half-blushing,  half- 
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laughing  housemaid  an  odd-shaped  billet-doux  from  some  rustic 
admirer.  As  the  coach  rattles  through  the  village,  every  one 
runs  to  the  window,  and  you  have  glances  on  every  side  of  fresh 
country  faces  and  blooming  giggling  girls.  At  the  corners  are 
assembled  juntos  of  village  idlers  and  wise  men,  who  take  their 
stations  there  for  the  important  purpose  of  seeing  company  pass  ; 
but  the  sagest  knot  is  generally  at  the  blacksmith's,  to  whom  the 
passing  of  the  coach  is  an  event  fruitful  of  much  speculation. 
The  smith,  with  the  horse's  heel  in  his  lap,  pauses  as  the  vehicle 
whirls  by ;  the  cyclops  round  the  anvil  suspend  their  ringing 
hammers,  and  suffer  the  iron  to  grow  cool ;  and  the  sooty  spectre 
in  brown  paper  cap,  labouring  at  the  bellows,  leans  on  the  handle 
for  a  moment,  and  permits  the  asthmatic  engine  to  heave  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  while  he  glares  through  the  murky  smoke  and 
sulphureous  gleams  of  the  smithy. 

Perhaps  the  impending  holiday  might  have  given  a  more  than 
usual  animation  to  the  country,  for  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  every- 
body was  in  good  looks  and  good  spirits.  Game,  poultry,  and 
other  luxuries  of  the  table,  were  in  brisk  circulation  m  the  vil- 
lages ;  the  grocers',  butchers',  and  fruiterers'  shops  were  thronged 
with  customers.  The  housewives  were  stirring  briskly  about, 
putting  their  dwellings  in  order ;  and  the  glossy  branches  of 
holly,  with  their  bright  red  berries,  began  to  appear  at  the 
windows.  The  scene  brought  to  mind  an  old  writer's  account 
of  Christmas  preparations: — "Now  capons  and  hens,  besides 
turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks,  with  beef  and  mutton — must  all  die — 
for  in  twelve  days  a  multitude  of  people  will  not  be  fed  with  a 
little.  Now  plums  and  spice,  sugar  and  honey,  square  it  among 
})ie8  and  broth.  Now  or  never  must  music  be  in  tune,  for  the 
youth  must  dance  and  sing  to  get  them  a  heat,  while  the  aged 
tiit  by  the  fire.  The  country  maid  leaves  half  her  market,  and 
must  be  sent  again,  if  she  forgets  a  pack  of  cards  on  Christmas 
eve.  Great  is  the  contention  of  holly  and  ivy,  whether  master 
6t  dame  wears  the  breeches.  Dice  and  cards  benefit  the  butler  ; 
and  if  the  cook  do  not  lack  wit,  he  will  sweetly  lick  his  fingers." 

I  was  roused  from  this  fit  of  luxurious  meditation,  by  a  shout 
from  my  little  travelling  companions.  They  had  been  looking 
out  of  the  coach  windows  for  the  last  few  miles,  recognizing 
every  tree  and  cottage  as  they  approached  home,  and  now  there 
was  a  general  burst  of  joy — "  There's  John  !  aud  there's  old 
Carlo  !  and  there's  Bantam  ! "  cried  the  happy  little  rogues, 
'^lapping  their  bands. 

At  the  entl  of  the  lune  there  was  an  old  sober-looking  servant 
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in  livery,  waiting  for  them ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  super- 
annuated pointer,  and  by  the  redoubtable  Bantam,  a  little  old  rat 
of  a  pony,  with  a  shaggy  mane  and  long  rusty  Uiil,  wlio  stood 
dozing  quietly  by  the  road-side,  little  dreaming  of  the  bustling 
tim  8  that  awaited  him. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  fondness  with  which  the  little  fellows 
leaped  about  the  steady  old  footman,  and  hugged  the  pointer ; 
who  wriggled  his  whole  body  for  joy.  But  Bantam  was  the 
great  object  of  interest ;  all  wanted  to  mount  at  once,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  John  arranged  that  they  should  ride  by 
turns,  and  the  eldest  should  ride  first. 

Off  they  set  at  last ;  one  on  the  pony,  with  the  dog  bonndiag 
and  barking  before  him,  and  the  others  holding  John's  hands ; 
both  talking  at  once,  and  overpowering  him  with  questions  about 
home,  and  with  school  anecdotes.  I  looked  after  them  with  a 
feeling  in  which  I  do  not  know  whether  pleasure  or  melancholy 
predominated ;  for  I  was  reminded  of  those  days  when,  like 
them,  I  had  neither  known  care  nor  sorrow,  and  a  holiday  was 
the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.  "We  stopped  a  few  moments 
afterwards  to  water  the  horses,  and  on  resuming  our  route,  a 
turn  of  the  road  brought  us  in  sight  of  a  neat  country  scat.  I 
could  just  distinguish  tbe  forms  of  a  lady  and  two  young  girls  in 
the  portico,  and  I  saw  my  little  comrades,  with  Bantam,  Carlo, 
and  old  John,  trooping  along  the  carriage  road.  I  leaned  cot  of 
the  coach  window,  in  hopes  of  witnessing  the  happy  meeting, 
but  a  grove  of  trees  shut  it  from  my  sight. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  a  village  where  I  had  determined 
to  pass  the  night.  As  we  drove  into  the  great  gateway  of  the 
inn,  I  saw  on  one  side  the  light  of  a  rousing  kitchen  fire  beaming 
through  a  window.  I  entered,  and  admired,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  that  picture  of  convenience,  neatness,  and  broad,  honest 
enjoyment,  the  kitchen  of  an  English  inn.  It  was  of  spacious 
dimensions,  hung  round  with  copper  and  tin  vessels  highly 
polished,  and  decorated  here  and  there  with  a  Christmas  green. 
Haras,  tongues,  and  flitches  of  bacon,  were  suspended  from  the 
ceiling;  a  smoke-jack  made  its  ceaseless  clanking  beside  the 
fireplace,  and  a  clock  ticked  in  one  corner.  A  well-scoured  deal 
table  extended  along  one  side  of  the  kitchen,  with  a  cold  round 
of  beef  and  other  hearty  viands  upon  it,  over  which  two  foaming 
tankards  of  ale  seemed  mounting  guard.  Travellers  of  inferior 
order  were  preparing  to  attack  this  stout  repast,  while  others 
sat  smoking  and  gossiping  over  their  ale  on  two  high-backed 
oaken  settles  beside  the  fire.     Trim  housemaids  were  hurrying 
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backwards  and  forwards  under  the  directions  of  a  fresh  bustling 
landlady ;  but  still  seizing  an  occasional  moment  to  exchange  a 
flippant  word,  and  have  a  rallying  laugh  with  the  group  round 
the  fire.  The  scene  completely  realized  Poor  Robin's  humble 
idea  of  the  comforts  of  mid-winter : 

Now  trees  their  leafy  hats  do  ban) 
To  reverence  Winter's  silver  hair; 
A  handsome  hostesr,  merry  host, 
A  pot  of  ale  now  and  a  toast, 
Tobacco  and  a  good  coal  fire, 
Are  things  this  season  doih  reqaire.* 

I  had  not  been  long  at  the  inn  when  a  post-chaise  drove  up  to 
the  door.  A  young  gentleman  stepped  out,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  lamps  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  countenance  which  I  thought 
I  knew.  I  moved  forward  to  get  a  nearer  view,  when  his  eye 
caught  mine.  I  was  not  mistaken  ;  it  was  Frank  Bracebridge, 
a  sprightly  good-humoured  young  fellow,  with  whom  I  had  once 
travelled  on  the  continent.  Our  meeting  was  extremely  cordial, 
for  the  countenance  of  an  old  fellow-traveller  always  brings  up 
the  recollection  of  a  thousand  pleasant  scenes,  odd  adventures, 
and  excellent  jokes.  To  discuss  all  these  in  a  transient  inter- 
view at  an  inn  was  impossible  ;  and  finding  that  I  was  not 
pressed  for  time,  and  was  merely  making  a  tour  of  observation, 
he  insisted  that  I  should  give  him  a  day  or  two  at  his  father's 
country  seat,  to  which  he  was  going  to  pass  the  holidays,  and 
which  lay  at  a  few  miles'  distance.  "  It  is  better  than  eating  a 
solitary  Christmas  dinner  at  an  inn,"  said  he,  "  and  I  can  assure 
you  of  a  hearty  welcome  in  something  of  the  old-fashioned 
style."  His  reasoning  was  cogent,  and  I  must  confess  the  pre- 
paration I  had  seen  for  universal  festivity  and  social  enjoyment 
had  made  me  feel  a  little  impatient  of  my  loneliness.  I  closed, 
therefore,  at  once,  with  his  invitation ;  the  chaise  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  family 
mansion  of  the  Bracebridges. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Benedight 
Blesse  this  house  from  wicked  wight ) 
From  the  night-n>are  and  the  goblin. 
That  is  hight  good  fellow  Kobin  : 
Keep  it  from  all  evil  spirits. 
Fairies,  weezels,  rats,  and  ferret* : 

From  curfew  time 

To  the  next  prime. — CastwxiohT. 

It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night,  but  extremely  cold;  our 
chaise  whirled  rapidly  over  the  frozen   ground ;   the  postboy 

*  Poor  Robin'*  Almanac,  1684. 
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smacked  his  whip  incessantly,  and  a  part  of  the  time  his  liorsea 
were  on  a  gallop.  "He  knows  where  he  is  going,"  said  my 
companion,  laughing,  "and  is  eager  to  arrive  in  time  for  some  of 
the  merriment  and  good  cheer  of  the  servants'  hall.  My  father, 
you  must  know,  is  a  bigoted  devotee  of  the  old  school,  and  prides 
himself  upon  keeping  up  something  of  old  English  hospitality. 

(  He  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  what  you  will  rarely  meet  with 
now-a-days  in  its  purity,  the  old  English  country  gentleman  ; 

i  for  our  men  of  fortune  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  town,  and 
fashion  is  carried  so  much  into  the  country,  that  the  strong  rich 
j>eculiarities  of  ancient  rural  life  are  almost  jwlished  away.  My 
father,  however,  from  early  years,  took  honest  Peacham*  for  \nn 
text-book,  instead  of  Chesterfield  ;  he  determined,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  there  was  no  condition  more  truly  honourable  and 
enviable  than  that  of  a  country  gentleman  on  his  {Hiternal  lands, 
and  therefore  pa&ses  the  whole  of  his  time  on  his  estate.  He  in 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  revival  of  the  old  rural  games  and 
holiday  observances,  and  is  deeply  read  in  the  writers,  ancient 
and  modern,  who  have  treated  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  his 
favourite  range  of  reading  is  among  the  authors  who  ilourished 
at  least  two  centuries  since ;  who,  he  insists,  wrote  and  thought 
more  like  true  Englishmen  than  any  of  their  successors.  He 
even  regrets  sometimes  that  he  had  not  been  bom  a  few  centuries 
earlier,  when  England  was  itself,  and  had  its  peculiar  manners 
and  customs.  As  he  lives  at  some  distance  from  the  main  road, 
in  nither  a  lonely  part  of  the  country,  without  any  rival  gentry 
near  him,  he  has  that  most  enviable  of  all  blessings  to  an  English- 
man, an  opportunity  of  indulging  the  bent  of  his  own  humour 
without  molestation.  Being  representative  of  the  oldest  family 
iu  the  ueighbonrhood,  and  a  great  jmrt  of  the  peasantry  being  his 
tenants,  he  is  much  looked  uj)  to,  and,  in  general,  is  known 
simply  by  the  appellation  of  '  The  Squire ; '  a  title  which  has 
been  accorded  to  the  head  of  the  family  since  time  immemorial. 
I  think  it  best  to  give  you  these  hints  about  my  worthy  old 
father,  to  prepare  you  for  any  eccentricities  that  might  otherwise 
appear  absurd." 

We  had  passed  for  some  time  along  the  wall  of  a  park,  and  at 
length  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  gate.  It  was  in  a  heavy  magni- 
ficent old  style,  of  iron  bars,  fancifully  wrought  at  top  into 
flourishes  and  flowers.  The  huge  square  columns  that  supported 
the  gate  were  surmounted  by  the  family  crest.     Close  adjoining 

*  Feacham't  Complete  Centlemmn,  1621 
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was  the  porter  s  lodge,  sheltered  under  dark  fir-trees,  and  almost 
buried  in  shrubbery, 

•  The  postboy  rang  a  large  porter's  bell,  which  resounded  through 
the  still  frosty  air,  and  was  answered  by  the  distant  barking  of 
dogs,  with  which  the  mansion-house  seemed  garrisoned.  An  old 
woman  immediately  appeared  at  the  gate.  As  the  moonlight 
fell  strongly  upon  her,  I  had  a  full  view  of  a  little  primitive 
dame,  dressed  very  much  in  the  antique  taste,  with  a  neat  ker- 
chief and  stomacher,  and  her  silver  hair  peeping  from  under  a 
cap  of  snowy  whiteness.  She  came  curtseying  forth,  with  many 
expressions  of  simple  joy  at  seeing  her  young  master.  Her  hus- 
band, it  seemed,  was  up  at  the  house  keeping  Christmas  eve  in 
the  servants'  hall ;  they  could  not  do  without  him,  as  he  was  the 
best  hand  at  a  song  and  story  in  the  household. 

My  friend  proposed  that  we  should  alight  and  walk  through 
the  park  to  the  hall,  which  was  at  no  great  distance,  while  the 
chaise  should  follow  on.  Our  road  wound  through  a  noble 
avenue  of  trees,  among  the  naked  branches  of  which  the  moon 
glittered  as  she  rolled  through  the  deep  vault  of  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  lawn  beyond  was  sheeted  with  a  slight  covering  of  snow, 
which  here  and  there  sparkled  as  the  moonbeams  caught  a  frosty 
crystal ;  and  at  a  distance  might  be  seen  a  thin  transparent 
vapour,  stealing  up  from  the  low  grounds  and  threatening  gra- 
dually to  shroud  the  landscape. 

My  companion  looked  around  him  with  transport : — "  How 
often,"  said  he,  "  have  I  scampered  up  this  avenue,  on  returning 
home  on  school  vacations !  How  often  have  I  played  under  these 
trees  when  a  boy !  I  feel  a  degree  of  filial  reverence  for  them, 
as  we  look  up  to  those  who  have  cherished  us  in  childhood.  My 
father  was  always  scrupulous  in  exacting  our  holidays,  and 
having  us  around  him  on  family  festivals.  He  used  to  direct  and 
superintend  our  games  with  the  strictness  that  some  parents  do 
the  studies  of  their  children.  He  was  very  particular  that  we 
should  play  the  old  English  games  according  to  their  original 
form  ;  and  consulted  old  books  for  precedent  and  authority  for 
every  '  merrie  disport ; '  yet  I  assure  you  there  never  was 
pedantry  so  delightful.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  good  old 
gentleman  to  make  his  children  feel  that  home  was  the  happiest 
place  in  the  world ;  and  I  value  this  delicious  home-feeling  as 
one  of  the  choicest  gifts  a  parent  could  bestow." 

TVe  were  interrupted  by  the  clamour  of  a  troop  of  dogs  of  all 
sorts  aid  sizes,  "mongrel,  puppy,  whelp  and  hound,  and  curs 
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of  low  degree,"  that,  disturbed  by  the  ring  of  the  porter's  bell, 
and  the  rattling  of  the  chaise,  oame  bounding,  open-mouthed, 
across  the  lawn. 

" The  little  don  and  ».l. 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart— aM,  thtf  bwk  at  ■•  i  ^ 

cried  Bracebridge,  laughing.  At  the  sound  of  his  Toio^  the 
bark  was  changed  into  a  yelp  of  delight,  and  iu  a  mooMOt  be 
was  surrounded  and  almost  overpowered  by  the  mnmm  of  tbe 
£iithful  animals. 

We  had  now  come  in  full  view  of  the  old  fiuailj  naation, 
partly  thrown  in  deep  shadow,  and  partly  lit  up  by  Um  eold 
moonshine.  It  was  an  irregular  building,  of  sooM  magnHode, 
and  seemed  to  bo  of  the  architecture  of  different  periods.  Ono 
wing  waa  evidently  very  ancient,  with  heavy  stone. shafted  bow 
windows  jutting  out  and  overrun  with  ivy,  from  Mnong  the 
foliage  of  which  the  small  diamond  -  shaped  panes  of  glue 
glittered  with  the  moonbeams.  The  rest  of  the  hoose  was  in 
the  French  taste  of  Charles  the  Second's  time,  having  been 
repaired  and  altered,  as  my  friend  told  me,  by  one  of  his  an> 
oestors,  who  returned  with  that  monarch  at  the  Restoration. 
The  grounds  about  the  house  were  hud  out  in  the  old  formal 
manner  of  artificial  flower-beds,  clipped  shrubberies,  raised  ter- 
races, and  heavy  stone  balustrades,  ornamented  with  nms,  a 
leaden  statue  or  two,  and  a  jet  of  water.  The  old  gentleman, 
1  was  told,  was  extremely  careful  to  preserve  this  obsolete  finery 
m  all  Its  original  state.  He  admired  this  fashion  in  gallon ing; 
It  bad  an  air  of  magnificence,  was  courtly  and  noble,  and  brfittinff 
good  old  family  style.  The  boasted  imitation  of  nature  in  modern 
gardening,  had  sprung  up  with  modem  republican  notions,  but 
did  not  suit  a  monarchical  government ;  it  smacked  of  the  level- 
ling system.— I  could  not  help  smUing  at  this  introduction  of 
politics  into  gardening,  though  I  expressed  some  apprehension 
that  I  should  find  the  old  gentleman  rather  intolerknt  in  his 
creed.— Frank  assured  me,  however,  that  it  was  almost  the  only 
instance  m  which  he  had  ever  heard  his  father  meddle  with 
politics;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  got  this  notion  from  a 
member  of  parliament  who  once  passed  a  few  weeks  with  him. 
Ihe  squire^was  glad  of  any  argument  to  defend  his  clipped  yew- 
trees  and  formal  terraces,  which  had  been  occasionally  attacked 
by  modern  landscape-gardeners. 

As  we  approached  the  house,  we  heard  the  sound  of  music, 
and  now  and  then  a  burst  of  laughter,  from  one  end  of  the 
building.     This,  Bracebridge  said,  must  proceed  from  the  ser- 
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vants'  hall,  where  a  great  deal  of  revelry  was  permitted,  and 
even  encouraged,  by  the  squire,  throughout  the  twelve  days  of 
Christmas,  provided  everything  was  done  conformably  to  ancient 
usage.  Here  were  kept  up  the  old  games  of  hoodman  blind,  shoe 
the  wild  mare,  hot  cockles,  steal  the  white  loaf,  bob  apple,  and 
snap  dragon  :  the  Yule  clog  and  Christmas  candle  were  regularly 
burnt,  and  the  mistletoe,  with  its  white  berries,  hung  up,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  all  the  pretty  housemaids.* 

So  iutent  were  the  servants  upon  their  sports,  that  we  had  to 
ring  repeatedly  before  we  could  make  ourselves  heard.  On  our 
arrival  being  announced,  the  squire  came  out  to  receive  us, 
accompanied  by  his  two  other  sons ;  one  a  young  officer  in  the 
army,  home  on  leave  of  absence ;  the  other  an  Oxonian,  just  from 
the  University.  The  squire  was  a  fine  healthy-looking  old 
gentleman,  with  silver  hair  curling  lightly  round  an  open  florid 
countenance ;  in  which  the  physiognomist,  with  the  advantage, 
like  myself,  of  a  previous  hint  or  two,  might  discover  a  singular 
mixture  of  whim  and  benevolence. 

The  family  meeting  was  warm  and  affectionate  :  as  the  evening 
was  far  advanced,  the  squire  would  not  permit  us  to  change  our 
travelling  dresses,  but  ushered  us  at  once  to  the  company,  which 
was  assembled  in  a  large  old-fashioned  hall.  It  was  composed  of 
different  branches  of  a  numerous  family  connection,  where  there 
were  the  usual  proportion  of  old  uncles  and  aunts,  comfortable 
married  dames,  superannuated  spinsters,  blooming  country  cousins, 
half-fledged  striplings,  and  bright-eyed  boarding-school  hoydens. 
They  were  variously  occupied ;  some  at  a  round  game  of  cards  ; 
others  conversing  around  the  fireplace  ;  at  one  end  of  the  hall 
was  a  group  of  the  young  folks,  some  nearly  grown  up,  others  of 
a  more  tender  and  budding  age,  fully  engrossed  by  a  merry  game  ; 
and  a  profusion  of  wooden  horses,  penny  trumpets,  and  tattered 
dolls,  about  the  floor,  showed  traces  of  a  troop  of  little  fairy 
beings,  who,  having  frolicked  through  a  happy  day,  had  been 
carried  off  to  slumber  through  a  peaceful  night. 

While  the  mutual  greetings  were  going  on  between  young 
Bracebridge  and  his  relatives,  I  had  time  to  scan  the  apartment. 
I  have  called  it  a  hall,  for  so  it  had  certainly  been  in  old  times, 
and  the  squire  had  evidently  endeavoured  to  restore  it  to  some- 
thing of  its  primitive  state.  Over  the  heavy  projecting  fireplace 
was  suspended  a  picture  of  a  warrior  in  armour,  standing  by  a 

*  The  mistletoe  is  still  hun^  up  in  farmhouses  and  kitchrns  at  Chriittmas,  and  the  young 
men  have  the  privilege  of  kissmg  the  girls  under  it,  plucking  each  time  a  berry  from  the 
bush.     When  the  berries  are  all  plucked,  the  privilege  ceases. 

h  2 
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white  liorsc,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  hung  a  helmet,  buckler, 
and  lance.  At  one  end  an  enorinouB  pair  of  antlers  were  in- 
serted ill  the  wall,  the  hrancliea  serving  as  hooks  on  which  to 
suspend  hats,  whips,  and  spurs  ;  and  in  the  oomers  of  the  apart- 
ment were  fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  and  other  sporting  im- 
plements. The  furniture  was  of  the  cambrons  workmunship  of 
former  days,  though  some  articles  of  modem  convcnionco  ha*l 
been  added,  and  the  oaken  floor  had  been  carpeted  ;  so  tliat  the 
whole  presented  an  odd  mixture  of  parlour  and  hall. 

The  grate  had  been  removed  from  the  wide  overwhelming  fire- 
place, to  make  way  for  a  fire  of  wood,  in  the  mid«t  of  which  was 
an  enormous  log  glowing  and  blazing,  and  sendini;  forth  a  vast 
Tolume  of  light  and  heat ;  this  I  understood  was  the  Yule  clog, 
which  the  squire  was  particular  in  having  brought  in  and  illu- 
mined on  a  Christmas  eve,  accortling  to  ancient  custom.* 

It  was  really  delightful  to  see  the  old  squire  seated  in  his 
hereditary  elbow  chair,  by  the  hospitable  fireplace  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  looking  around  him  like  the  sun  of  a  system,  beaming 
warmth  and  gladness  to  every  heart.  Even  the  very  dog  that  lay 
stretched  at  his  feet,  as  he  lazily  shifted  his  position  and  yawned, 
would  look  fondly  up  in  his  master's  face,  wag  his  tail  against  the 
floor,  and  stretch  himself  again  to  sleep,  confident  of  kindness 
and  protection.  There  is  an  emanation  from  the  heart  in  genuine 
hospitality  which  cannot  be  described,  but  is  immediately  felt, 
and  puts  the  stranger  at  once  at  his  ease.  I  had  not  been  seated 
many  minutes  by  the  comfortable  hearth  of  the  worthy  old 
cavalier,  before  I  found  myself  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been 
one  of  the  fdmily. 

Supper  was  announced  shortly  after  our  arrival.  It  was  served 
up  in  a  spacious  oaken  chamber,  the  panels  of  which  shone  with 
wax,  and  around  which  were  several  family  portraits  decorated 

*  The  Yule  clog  it  a  great  log  of  wood,  aometiioca  the  root  of  a  trc«,  braaght  into  the 
house  with  great  ceremony,  on  Chhitma*  ere,  laid  in  the  fireplace,  aad  U^U«d  with  the 
brand  of  last  year's  clog.  While  it  laited,  there  waa  great  dnnking,  tinginf,  aiid  tailing 
of  tales.  Sometimes  it  waa  accompanied  by  Christmas  candles  ;  but  in  th«  cotta(CS  the 
only  light  was  from  the  ruddy  r>laze  of  the  great  wood  fire.  The  Yule  elof  WM  to  bWB  all 
night ;  if  it  went  out,  it  was  considered  a  sign  of  ill  lock. 
Herrick  mentions  it  in  one  of  his  songs — 

Come,  bring  with  a  noise, 
Wy  merrie,  merrie  boyes. 
The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing; 
While  my  good  dame,  she 
Bids  ye  all  be  free, 
And  drink  to  your  hearts' desiring. 
The  Yule  clog  is  still  burnt  in  many  farmhouses  and  kitchens  in  England,  particularly  hi 
the  north,  and  there  are  several  suprntiiions  connected  with  it  among  the  peasantry.     If 
a  squinting  person  come  to  the  house  while  it  is  burning,  or  a  person  barefooted,  it  ia  con- 
sidered an  ill  omen.    The  brand  remaining  from  the  Ynle  clog  ia  carefully  p«t  away  t* 
light  the  next  year's  Christmas  fire. 
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with  holly  and  ivy.  Besides  the  accustomed  lights,  two  great 
wax  tapers,  called  Christmas  candles,  wreathed  with  greens,  were 
placed  on  a  highly-polished  beaufet  among  the  family  plate.  The 
table  was  abundantly  spread  with  substantial  fiire  ;  but  the  squire 
made  his  supper  of  frumenty,  a  dish  made  of  wheat  cakes  boiled 
in  milk,  with  rich  spiees,  being  a  standing  dish  in  old  times  foi 
Christmas  eve.  I  was  happy  to  find  my  old  friend,  minced  pie, 
in  the  retinue  of  the  feast ;  and  finding  him  to  be  perfectly  ortho- 
dox, and  that  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  predilection,  I  greeted 
him  with  all  the  warmth  wherewith  we  usually  greet  an  old  and 
very  genteel  acquaintance. 

The  mirth  of  the  company  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
humours  of  an  eccentric  personage  whom  Mr.  Bracebridge  always 
addressed  with  the  quaint  appellation  of  Master  Simon.  lie  was 
a  tight  brisk  little  man,  with  the  air  of  an  arrant  old  bachelor. 
His  nose  was  shaped  like  the  bill  of  a  parrot;  his  face  slightly 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  with  a  dry  perpetual  bloom  on  it,  like 
a  frostbitten  leaf  in  autumn.  He  had  an  eye  of  great  quickness 
and  vivacity,  with  a  drollery  and  lurking  waggery  of  expression 
that  was  irresistible.  He  was  evidently  the  wit  of  the  family, 
dealing  very  much  in  sly  jokes  and  inuendoes  with  the  ladies,  and 
making  infinite  merriment  by  harpinga  upon  old  themes;  which, 
unfortunately,  ray  ignorance  of  the  family  chronicles  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  enjoy.  It  seemed  to  be  his  great  deliglit  during  supper 
to  keep  a  young  girl  next  him  in  a  continual  agony  of  stifled 
laughter,  in  spite  of  her  awe  of  the  reproving  looks  of  her  mother, 
who  sat  opposite.  Indeed,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  younger  part 
of  the  conjpany,  who  laughed  at  everything  he  said  or  did,  and 
at  every  turn  of  his  countenance.  I  could  not  wonder  at  it ;  for 
he  must  have  been  a  miracle  of  accomplishments  in  their  eyes. 
He  could  imitate  Punch  and  Judv  ;  make  an  old  woman  of  his 
hand,  with  tlie  assistance  of  a  burnt  cork  and  pocket-handkerchief; 
and  cut  an  orange  into  such  a  ludicrous  caricature,  that  the  young 
folks  were  ready  to  die  with  laughing. 

I  was  let  briefly  into  his  history  by  Frank  Bracebridge.  He 
was  an  old  bachelor,  of  a  small  independent  income,  which,  by 
careful  management,  was  suflicient  for  all  his  wants.  He  revolved 
through  the  family  system  like  a  vagrant  comet  in  its  orbit ; 
sometimes  visiting  one  branch,  and  sometimes  another  quite 
remote ;  as  is  often  the  case  with  gentlemen  of  extensive  con- 
nections and  small  fortunes  in  England.  He  had  a  chirping 
buoyant  disposition,  always  enjoying  the  present  moment ;  and 
his  frequent  change  of  scene  and  company  prevented  his  acquiring 
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those  rusty  unaccommodating  habits  with  which  old  bMMoitare 
so  uncharitably  charged.  lie  was  a  complete  famUj  ekionide, 
being  versed  in  the  genealogy,  history,  and  intennarriagM  of  tb« 
whole  house  of  Bracebridge,  which  made  him  a  great  favourite 
with  the  old  folks  ;  he  was  the  beau  of  all  the  elder  ladies  and 
superannuated  spinsters,  among  whom  he  waa  habitually  con- 
sidered rather  a  young  fellow,  and  he  was  master  of  the  revels 
among  the  children  ;  so  that  there  was  not  a  more  popular  being 
in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved  than  Mr.  Simon  Braoebridge. 
Of  late  years  he  had  resided  almost  entirely  with  the  sqnire,  to 
whom  he  had  become  a  factotum,  and  whom  bo  particularly  do- 
lighted  by  jumping  with  his  humour  in  respect  to  old  times,  and 
by  having  a  scrap  of  an  old  song  to  suit  every  occasion.  Wo 
had  presently  a  specimen  of  his  last-mentioned  talent^  for  no 
sooner  was  supper  removed,  and  spiced  wines  and  other  berenffM 
peculiar  to  the  season  introduced,  than  Master  Simon  was  eallod 
on  for  a  good  old  Christmas  song.  He  bethought  himself  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  a  sparkle  of  the  eye,  and  a  voice  that 
was  by  no  means  bad,  excepting  that  it  ran  occasionally  into  a 
falsetto,  like  the  notes  of  a  split  reed,  he  quavered  forth  a  quaint 
old  ditty. 

Now  Chriitniu  ii  rome. 

Let  lu  beat  up  the  drum. 
And  nil  all  oar  ncighhoun  tocher, 

And  when  (he^  appear. 

Let  u«  make  them  tuch  cheer, 
A*  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  weather,  tu. 

The  supper  had  disposed  every  one  to  gaiety,  and  an  old 
harper  was  summoned  from  the  servants'  hall,  where  he  had  been 
strumming  all  the  evening,  and  to  all  appearance  comforting 
himself  with  some  of  the  squire's  home-brewed.  He  was  a  kind 
of  hanger-on,  I  was  told,  of  the  establishment,  and,  though  osten- 
sibly a  resident  of  the  village,  was  oftener  to  be  found  in  the 
squire's  kitchen  than  his  own  home,  the  old  gentleman  being  fond 
of  the  sound  of  "  harp  in  hall." 

The  dance,  like  most  dances  after  supper,  was  a  merry  one ; 
some  of  the  older  folks  joined  in  it,  and  the  squire  himself  figured 
down  several  couple  with  a  partner,  with  whom  he  affirmed  he 
had  danced  at  every  Christmas  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Master 
Simon,  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  old 
limes  and  the  new,  and  to  be  withal  a  little  antiquated  in  the  taste 
of  his  accomplishments,  eindently  piqued  himself  on  his  dancing, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  gain  credit  by  the  heel  and  toe,  rigadoon, 
and  other  graces  of  the  ancient  school ;  but  he  had  unluckily  as- 
sorted himself  with  a  little  romping  girl  from  boarding-school, 
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who,  by  her  wild  vivacity,  kept  him  continually  on  the  stretch, 
and  defeated  all  his  sober  attempts  at  elegance  : — such  are  the  ill- 
assorted  matches  to  which  antique  gentlemen  are  unfortunately 
prone ! 

The  young  Oxonian,  on  the  contrary,  had  led  out  one  of  his 
maiden  aunts,  on  whom  the  rogue  played  a  thousand  little 
knaveries  with  impunity  ;  he  was  full  of  practical  jokes,  and  his 
delight  was  to  tease  his  aunts  and  cousins ;  yet,  like  all  madcap 
youngsters,  he  was  a  universal  favourite  among  the  women.  The 
most  interesting  couple  in  the  dance  was  the  young  officer  and  a 
ward  of  the  S(juire's,  a  beautiful  blushing  girl  of  seventeen.  From 
several  shy  glances  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, I  suspected  there  was  a  little  kindness  growing  up  between 
them ;  and,  indeed,  the  young  soldier  was  just  the  hero  to  cap- 
tivate a  romantic  girl.  He  was  tall,  slender,  and  handsome,  and 
like  most  young  British  officers  of  late  years,  had  picked  up 
various  small  accomplishments  on  the  continent — he  could  talk 
French  and  Italian—draw  landscapes,  sing  very  tolerably — dance 
divinely ;  but,  above  all,  he  had  been  wounded  at  Waterloo  : — 
what  girl  of  seventeen,  well  read  in  poetry  and  romance,  could 
resist  such  a  mirror  of  chivalry  and  perfection  ! 

The  moment  the  dance  was  over,  he  caught  up  a  guitar,  and 
lolling  against  the  old  marble  fireplace,  in  an  attitude  which  I  am 
half  inclined  to  suspect  was  studied,  began  the  little  French  air  of 
the  Troubadour.  The  squire,  however,  exclaimed  against  having 
anything  on  Christmas  eve  but  good  old  English ;  upon  which 
the  young  minstrel,  casting  up  his  eye  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  an 
effort  of  memory,  struck  into  another  strain,  and,  with  a  charming 
air  of  gallantry,  gave  Herrick's  "  Night-Piece  to  Julia." 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee, 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  6re  befriend  thee. 

No  Will-o'-the- Wisp  mislight  thee  ; 
Nor  snake  nor  slow- worm  bite  thee  ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there  is  none  to  affright  thee. 

Then  let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber 
What  tho'  the  moon  does  slumber. 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light, 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me. 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet. 
My  Mttl  I'll  pour  into  thee 
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The  song  might  or  might  not  have  been  intended  in  compli- 
ment to  the  fair  Julia,  for  so  I  found  his  partner  wa«  calltMl ; 
she,  however,  was  certainly  unconscious  of  any  such  application, 
for  she  never  looked  at  the  singer,  but  kept  her  eyes  ca«t 
upon  the  floor.  Her  face  was  suffused,  it  is  true,  with  a  beau- 
tiful blush,  and  there  was  a  gentle  heaving  of  the  bosom,  but 
all  that  was  doubtless  cause*!  by  the  exercise  of  the  dance ; 
indeed,  so  great  was  her  indifference,  that  she  amused  herself 
with  plucking  to  pieces  a  choice  bouquet  of  hot-house  flowers, 
and  by  the  time  the  song  was  concluded  the  noscguy  lay  in  ruins 
on  the  floor. 

The  party  now  broke  up  for  the  night  with  the  kind-hearted 
old  custom  of  shaking  hands.  As  I  passed  through  the  hall,  on 
my  way  to  my  chamber,  the  dying  embers  of  the  Yule  clog  still 
sent  forth  a  dusky  glow,  and  had  it  not  been  the  season  when 
"no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad,"  I  should  liave  been  half  tcmpte<l 
to  steal  from  my  room  at  midnight,  and  peep  whether  the  fairies 
might  not  be  at  their  revels  about  the  hearth. 

My  chamber  was  in  the  old  part  of  the  mansion,  the  pon- 
derous furniture  of  which  might  have  been  fabricated  in  the 
days  of  the  giants.  The  room  was  panelled,  with  cornices  of 
heavy  carved  work,  in  which  flowers  and  grotesque  &ces  were 
strangely  intermingled ;  and  a  row  of  black-looking  portraits 
stared  mournfully  at  me  from  the  walls.  The  bed  was  of  rich 
though  faded  damask,  with  a  lofty  tester,  and  stood  in  a  nicho 
opposite  a  bow  window.  I  had  scarcely  got  into  bed  when  a 
strain  of  music  seemed  to  break  forth  in  the  air  just  below  the 
window.  I  listened,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a  band,  which 
I  concluded  to  be  the  waits  from  some  neiglilxjuring  village. 
They  went  round  the  house,  playing  under  the  windows.  I 
drew  aside  the  curtains  to  hear  them  more  distinctly.  The 
moonbeams  fell  through  the  upper  part  of  the  casement,  par- 
tially lighting  up  the  antiquated  apartment.  The  sounds,  as 
they  receded,  became  more  soft  and  aerial,  and  seemed  to  accord 
with  the  quiet  and  moonlight.  I  listened  and  listened — they 
became  more  and  more  tender  and  remote,  and,  as  they  gratlually 
died  away,  my  head  sunk  upon  the  pillow,  and  I  fell  asleep. 
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Dark  and  dull  night,  flie  hence  away. 
And  give  the  honour  to  thia  day 
That  sees  December  turn'd  to  May. 

•  *  •  • 

Why  does  the  chilling  winter's  mome 

Smile  like  a  field  beset  with  corn  ? 

Or  smell  like  lo  a  meade  new-shome, 

Thus  on  the  sudden  ? — Come  and  see 

The  cause  why  things  thus  fragrant  be. — Hbbkick* 

When  I  woke  the  next  morning,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  events 
of  the  preceding  evening  had  been  a  dream,  and  nothing  but  the 
identity  of  the  ancient  chamber  convinced  me  of  their  reality. 
While  I  lay  musing  on  my  pillow,  I  heard  the  sound  of  little 
feet  pattering  outside  of  the  door,  and  a  whispering  consultation. 
Presently  a  choir  of  small  voices  chanted  forth  an  old  Christmas 
carol,  the  burden  of  which  was — 

Rejoice,  our  Saviour  he  was  bom 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

I  rose  softly,  slipped  on  my  clothes,  opened  the  door  suddenly, 
and  beheld  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  fairy  groups  that  a 
painter  could  imagine.  It  consisted  of  a  boy  and  two  girls,  the 
eldest  not  more  than  six,  and  lovely  as  seraphs.  They  were 
going  the  rounds  of  the  house,  and  singing  at  every  chamber 
door ;  but  my  sudden  appearance  frightened  them  into  mute 
bashfulness.  They  remained  for  a  moment  playing  on  their  lips 
■with  their  fingers,  and  now  and  then  stealing  a  shy  glance,  from 
under  their  eyebrows,  until,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  they  scam- 
pered away,  and  as  they  turned  an  angle  of  the  gallery,  I  heard 
them  laughing  in  triumph  at  their  escape.  . 

Everything  conspired  to  produce  kind  and  happy  feelings  in " 
this  stronghold  of  old-fashioned  hospitality.  The  window  of 
my  chamber  looked  out  upon  what  in  summer  would  have  been 
a  beautiful  landscape.  There  was  a  sloping  lawn,  a  fine  stream 
winding  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  a  tract  of  park  beyond,  with 
noble  clumps  of  trees,  and  herds  of  deer.  At  a  distance  was  a 
neat  hamlet,  with  the  smoke  from  the  cottage  chimneys  hanging 
over  it ;  and  a  church  with  its  dark  spire  in  strong  relief  against 
the  clear  cold  sky.  The  house  was  surrounded  with  evergreens, 
according  to  the  English  custom,  which  would  have  given  almost 
an  appearance  of  summer ;  but  the  morning  was  extremely 
frosty  ;  the  light  vapour  of  the  preceding  evening  had  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  cold,  and  covered  all  the  trees  and  every  blade 
of  grass  with  its  fine  crystallizations.  The  rays  of  a  bright 
morning  sun   had  a  dazzlimj  effect  among  the  glittering  foliago. 
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(  A  robin,  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  mouatain  ash  that  hang  its 
I  clusters  of  red  berries  just  before  ray  window,  waa  baaking  him- 
1  self  in  the  sunshine,  and  piping  a  few  querulous  notes;  and  % 
\  peacock  was  displaying  all  the  glories  of  his  train,  and  strutting 
-with  the  pride  and  gravity  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  on  the  terrace 
walk  below. 

I  had  scarcely  dressed  myself^  when  a  serrant  appeared  to 
invite  me  to  family  prayers.  He  showed  me  the  way  to  a  small 
chapel  in  the  old  wing  of  the  house,  where  I  found  the  principal 
part  of  the  family  already  assembled  in  a  kind  of  gallery,  fur- 
nished with  cushions,  hassocks,  and  large  prayer-books ;  the 
servants  were  seated  on  benches  below.  The  old  gentleman  read 
prayers  from  a  desk  in  front  of  the  gallery,  and  Master  Simon 
acted  as  clerk,  and  made  the  responses ;  and  I  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  gravity  and 
decorum. 

The  service  was  followed  by  a  Christmas  carol,  which  Mr. 
Bracebridge  himself  had  constructed  from  a  poem  of  his  favoarite 
author,  Herrick ;  and  it  had  been  adapted  to  an  old  church 
melody  by  Master  Simon.  As  there  were  several  good  voices 
among  the  household,  the  effect  was  extremely  pleasing  ;  but  I 
was  particularly  gratified  by  the  exaltation  of  h^irt,  and  sudden 
sally  of  grateful  feeling,  with  which  the  worthy  squire  delivered 
one  stanza :  his  eye  glistening,  and  his  voice  rambling  out  of  all 
the  bounds  of  time  and  tune : 

"  'Tis  thou  that  erown'it  my  glittering  hearth 

With  irailtletM  mirth, 
And  giveit  me  Wuaatle  bowie*  to  drink 

Spiced  to  the  brinlt : 
Ixtrd,  *tii  thy  plenty-dropping  band 

That  soilei  my  land : 
And  gi»'»t  me  for  my  btubell  towne, 

Twice  ten  for  one." 

I  afterwards  understood  that  early  morning  service  wa«  read 
on  every  Sunday  and  saint's  day  throughout  the  year,  either  by 
Mr.  Bracebridge  or  by  some  member  of  the  family.  It  was 
once  almost  universally  the  case  at  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  cus- 
tom is  falling  into  neglect;  for  the  dullest  observer  must  be 
sensible  of  the  order  and  serenity  prevalent  in  those  households, 
where  the  occasional  exercise  of  a  beautiful  form  of  worship  in 
the  morning  gives,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  every  temper  for 
the  day,  and  attunes  every  spirit  to  harmony. 

Our  breakfast  consisted  of  what  the  squire  denominated  true 
old  English  fare.  He  indulged  in  some  bitter  lamentations  over 
modern  breakfasts  of  tea  and  toast,  which  he  censured  as  among 
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the  causes  of  modem  effeminacy  and  weak  nerves,  and  the  de- 
cline of  old  English  heartiness ;  and  though  he  admitted  them 
to  his  table  to  suit  the  palates  of  his  guests,  yet  there  was  a 
brave  display  of  cold  meats,  wine,  and  ale  on  the  sideboard. 

After  breakfast  I  walked  about  the  grounds  with  Frank 
Bracebridge  and  Master  Simon,  or  Mr.  Simon,  as  he  was  called 
by  everybody  but  the  squire.  We  were  escorted  by  a  number 
of  gentlemanlike  dogs,  that  seemed  loungers  about  the  establish- 
ment ;  from  the  frisking  spaniel  to  the  steady  old  stag-hound ; 
the  last  of  which  was  of  a  race  that  had  been  in  the  family  time 
out  of  mind  ;  they  were  all  obedient  to  a  dog- whistle  which 
hung  to  Master  Simon's  buttonhole,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
gambols  would  glance  an  eye  occasionally  upon  a  small  switch 
be  carried  in  his  hand. 

The  old  mansion  had  a  still  more  venerable  look  in  the  yellow 
sunshine  than  by  pale  moonlight ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  the 
force  of  the  squire's  idea,  that  the  formal  terraces,  heavily-" 
moulded  balustrades,  and  clipped  yew-trees,  carried  with  them  an 
air  of  proud  aristocracy.  There  appeared  to  be  an  unusuaT" 
"number  of  peacocks  about  the  place,  and  I  was  making  some 
remarks  upon  what  I  termed  a  flock  of  them,  that  were  basking 
under  a  sunny  wall,  when  I  was  gently  corrected  in  my  phrase- 
ology by  j\Iaster  Simon,  who  told  me  that,  according  to  the  most 
ancient  and  approved  treatise  on  hunting,  I  must  say  a  muiter 
of  peacocks.  "  In  the  same  way,"  added  he,  with  a  slight  air 
of  pedantry,  "we  say  a  flight  of  doves  or  swallows,  a  bevy  of 
quails,  a  herd  of  deer,  of  wrens  or  cranes,  a  skulk  of  foxes,  or  a 
building  of  rooks."  He  went  on  to  inform  me  that,  according 
to  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  this  bird 
"  both  understanding  and  glory ;  for,  being  praised,  he  will  pre- 
sently set  up  his  tail,  chiefly  against  the  sun,  to  the  intent  you 
may  the  better  behold  the  beauty  thereof.  But  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  when  his  tail  falleth,  he  will  mourn  and  hide  himself  in 
corners,  till  his  tail  come  again  as  it  was." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  display  of  small  erudition  on 
so  whimsical  a  subject ;  but  I  found  that  the  peacocks  were  birds 
of  some  consequence  at  the  hall ;  for  Frank  Bracebridge  in- 
formed me  that  they  were  great  favourites  with  his  father,  who 
was  extremely  careful  to  keep  up  the  breed  ;  partly  because  they 
belonged  to  chivalry,  and  were  in  great  request  at  the  stately 
banquets  of  the  olden  time ;  and  partly  because  they  had  a  pomp 
and  magnificence  about  them,  highly  becoming  an  old  family 
mansion.     Nothing,    he  was  accustomed  to  say,  had  an  air  of 
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greater  state  and  dignity  than  a  peacock  perched  ujwn  an  antique 
stone  balustrade. 

Master  Simon  had  now  to  hurry  off,  liaving  an  appointment  at 
the  parish  church  with  the  village  choristers,  who  were  to  jwrforra 
some  music  of  his  selection.  There  waa  something  extremely 
agreeable  in  the  cheerful  flow  of  animal  spirit*  of  the  little  man ; 
and  I  confess  I  had  been  somewhat  surpriseii  at  his  ftpt  quota- 
tions from  authors  who  certainly  were  not  in  the  range  of  every- 
day reading.  I  mentioned  this  last  circumstance  to  Frank 
Bracebridge,  who  told  me  with  a  smile  that  Ma«tor  Simon's 
whole  stock  of  erudition  was  confined  to  some  half  a  dozen  old 
authors,  which  the  squire  had  put  into  his  hands,  and  which  he 
read  over  and  over  whenever  he  had  a  studious  fit,  as  he  fH»me- 
times  had  on  a  rainy  day,  or  a  long  winter  evening.  Sir  Anthony 
Fitzherbert's  "Book  of  Husbandry;"  Markham's  "Country 
Contentments ;"  the  "  Tretyse  of  Hunting,"  by  Sir  Thomas  Cock- 
ajme,  Knigiit ;  Isaac  Walton's  "  Angler,"  and  two  or  three  more 
such  ancient  worthies  of  the  pen,  were  his  standard  authorities ; 
and,  like  all  men  who  know  but  a  few  books,  ho  looked  up  to 
them  with  a  kind  of  idolatry,  and  quoted  them  on  all  occa- 
sions. As  to  his  songs,  they  were  chiefly  picked  out  of  old  book« 
in  the  squire's  library,  and  adapted  to  tunes  that  were  popular 
among  the  choice  spirits  of  the  last  century.  His  practical  appli- 
cation of  scraps  of  literature,  however,  had  caused  him  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  book  knowledge  by  all  the  grooms, 
huntsmen,  and  small  sportsmen  of  the  neighbourhood. 

While  we  were  talking,  we  heard  the  distant  toll  of  the  village 
bell,  and  I  was  told  that  the  squire  was  a  little  particular  in 
having  his  houseiiold  at  church  on  a  Christmas  morning ;  con- 
sidering it  a  day  of  pouring  out  of  thanks  and  rejoicing ;  for,  as 
old  Tusser  observed, 

"  At  Christmas  be  meiry,  and  thankful  withal. 
And  feast  thy  poor  neighbours,  the  great  with  the  smaU." 

"If  you  are  disposed  to  go  to  church,"  said  Frank  Bracebridge, 
"  I  can  promise  you  a  specimen  of  my  cousin  Simon's  musical 
achievements.  As  the  church  is  destitute  of  an  organ,  he  has 
formed  a  band  from  the  village  amateurs,  and  established  a 
musical  club  for  tlieir  improvement ;  he  has  also  sorted  a  choir, 
as  he  sorted  my  father's  pack  of  hounds,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Jervaise  Markham,  in  his  'Country  Contentments;'  for 
the  bass  he  has  sought  out  all  the  '  deep,  solemn  mouths,'  and 
for  the  tenor  the  '  loud-ringing  mouths,'  among  the  country 
bumpkins,  and  for  '  sweet  mouths,'  he  has  culled  with  curious 
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taste  among  the  prettiest  lasses  in  the  neighbourhood;  though 
these  last,  he  affirms,  are  the  most  difficult  to  keep  in  tune  ;  your 
pretty  female  singer  being  exceedingly  wayward  and  capricious, 
and  very  liable  to  accident." 

As  the  morning,  though  frosty,  was  remarkably  fine  and  clear, 
the  most  of  the  family  walked  to  the  church,  wliich  was  a  very 
old  building  of  gray  stone,  and  stood  near  a  village,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  park  gate.  Adjoining  it  was  a  low  snug  parsonage, 
which  seemed  coeval  with  the  church.  The  front  of  it  was  per- 
fectly matted  with  a  yew-tree  that  had  been  trained  against  its 
walls,  through  the  dense  foliage  of  which,  apertures  had  been 
formed  to  admit  light  into  the  small  antique  lattices.  As 
we  passed  this  sheltered  nest,  the  parson  issued  forth  and  pre- 
ceded us. 

I  had  expected  to  see  a  sleek  well-conditioned  pastor,  such  as 
is  often  found  in  a  snug  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rich  patron's 
table,  but  I  was  disappointed.  The  parson  was  a  little,  meagre, 
black-looking  man,  with  a  grizzled  wig  that  was  too  wide,  and 
stood  off  from  each  ear,  so  that  his  head  seemed  to  have  shrunk 
away  within  it,  like  a  dried  filbert  in  its  shell.  He  wore  a  rusty 
coat,  with  great  skirts,  and  pockets  that  would  have  held  the 
church  bible  and  prayer-book  ;  and  his  small  legs  seemed  still 
smaller,  from  being  planted  in  large  shoes,  decorated  with  enor- 
mous buckles. 

I  was  informed  by  Frank  Bracebridge,  that  the  parson  had 
been  a  chum  of  his  father's  at  Oxford,  and  had  received  this 
living  shortly  after  the  latter  had  come  to  his  estate.  Pie  was  a 
complete  black-letter  hunter,  and  would  scarcely  read  a  work 
printed  in  the  Roman  character.  The  editions  of  Caxton  and 
Wynkin  de  Worde  were  his  delight ;  and  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  researches  after  such  old  English  writers  as  have  fallen 
into  oblivion  from  their  worthlessness.  In  deference,  perhaps,  to 
the  notions  of  Mr.  Bracebridge,  he  had  made  diligent  investi- 
gations into  the  festive  rites  and  holiday  customs  of  former  times, 
and  had  been  as  zealous  in  the  inquiry  as  if  he  had  been  a  boon 
companion,  but  it  was  merely  with  that  plodding  spirit  with 
which  men  of  adust  temperament  follow  up  any  track  of  study 
merely  because  it  is  denominated  learning,  indifferent  to  its  in- 
trinsic nature,  whether  it  be  the  illustration  of  the  wisdom  or  of 
the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  of  antiquity.  He  had  pored  over  these 
old  volumes  so  intensely,  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  reflected 
into  his  countenance,  whicli,  if  the  face  be  indeed  an  index  of 
the  mind,  might  be  compared  to  a  title-page  of  black  letter. 
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On  reaching  the  church  porch,  we  found  the  parson  rebuking 
the  gray-headed  sexton  for  having  used  njistletoo  utnong  the 
greens  with  which  the  church  was  deconUed.  It  waa,  he 
observed,  an  unholy  plant,  profaned  by  having  been  iwed  by 
the  Druids  in  their  mystic  ceremonies ;  and  though  it  might  be 
innocently  employed  in  the  festive  ornamenting  of  halls  and 
kitchens,  yet  it  had  been  deeme<l  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
as  unhallowed,  and  totally  unfit  for  sacred  purposes.  So  tena- 
cious was  he  on  this  point,  that  the  poor  sexton  was  obliged  to 
strip  down  a  great  part  of  the  humble  trophies  of  bis  taste, 
before  the  parson  would  consent  to  enter  upon  the  eenrice  of 
the  day. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  venerable  but  simple ;  on  the 
walls  were  several  mural  monuments  of  the  Bracebridges,  and 
just  beside  the  altar  was  a  tomb  of  ancient  workmanship,  on 
which  lay  the  effigy  of  a  warrior  in  armour,  with  his  legs  crossed, 
a  sign  of  his  having  been  a  crusader.  I  was  told  it  was  one  of 
the  feimily  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
same  whose  picture  hung  over  the  fireplace  in  the  hall. 

During  service.  Master  Simon  stood  up  in  the  pew,  and  re- 
peated the  responses  very  audibly  ;  evincing  that  kinil  of  cere- 
monious devotion  punctually  observed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  a  man  of  old  family  connections.  I  observed,  too, 
that  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  folio  prayer-book  with  some- 
thing of  a  flourish ;  possibly  to  show  off  an  enormous  seal-ring 
which  enriched  one  of  his  fingers,  and  which  had  the  look  of  a 
family  relic.  But  he  was  evidently  most  solicitous  about  the 
musical  part  of  the  service,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  intently  on  the 
choir,  and  beating  time  with  much  gesticulation  and  emphasis. 

The  orchestra  was  in  a  small  gallery,  and  presented  a  most 
whimsical  grouping  of  heads,  piled  one  above  the  other,  among 
which  I  particularly  noticed  that  of  the  village  tailor,  a  pale 
fellow  with  a  retreating  forehead  and  chin,  who  played  on  the 
clarionet,  and  seemed  to  have  blown  his  face  to  a  point ;  and 
there  was  another,  a  short  pursy  man,  stooping  and  labouring  at 
a  bass-viol,  so  as  to  show  nothing  but  the  top  of  a  round  bald 
head,  like  the  egg  of  an  ostrich.  There  were  two  or  three  pretty 
faces  among  the  female  singers,  to  which  the  keen  air  of  a  frosty 
morning  had  given  a  bright  rosy  tint ;  but  the  gentlemen  cho- 
risters had  evidently  been  chosen,  like  old  Cremona  fiddles,  more 
for  tone  than  looks  ;  and  as  several  had  to  sing  from  the  same 
book,  there  were  clusterings  of  odd  physiognomies,  not  unlike 
thosA  "rou^s  of  cherubs  we  sometimes  see  on  country  tombstone* 
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The  usual  services  of  the  choir  were  managed  tolerably  well, 
the  vocal  parts  generally  lagging  a  little  behind  the  instrumental, 
and  some  loitering  tiddler  now  and  then  making  up  for  lost  time 
by  travelling  over  a  passage  with  prodigious  celerity,  and  clear- 
ing more  bars  than  the  keenest  fox-hunter  to  be  in  at  the  death. 
But  the  great  trial  was  an  anthem  that  had  been  prepared  and 
arranged  by  Master  Simon,  and  on  which  he  had  founded  great 
expectation.  Unluckily  there  was  a  blunder  at  the  very  onset ; 
the  musicians  became  flurried ;  Master  Simon  was  in  a  fever ; 
everjrthing  went  on  lamely  and  irregularly  until  they  came  to  a 
chorus  beginning  "  Now  let  us  sing  with  one  accord,"  which 
seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  parting  company :  all  became  discord 
and  confusion  ;  each  shifted  for  himself,  and  got  to  the  end  as 
well,  or  rather,  as  soon  as  he  could,  excepting  one  old  chorister 
in  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  bestriding  and  pinching  a  long 
sonorous  nose,  who  happened  to  stand  a  little  apart,  and,  being 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  melody,  kept  on  a  quavering  course, 
wriggling  his  head,  ogling  his  book,  and  winding  all  up  by  a 
nasal  solo  of  at  least  three  bars'  duration. 

The  parson  gave  us  a  most  erudite  sermon  on  the  rites  and 
ceremonies-  of  Christmas,  and  the  propriety  of  observing  it  not 
merely  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  but  of  rejoicing  ;  supporting 
the  correctness  of  his  opinions  by  the  earliest  usages  of  the 
church,  and  enforcing  them  by  the  authorities  of  Theophilus  of 
Cesarea,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine,  and  a 
cloud  more  of  saints  and  fathers,  from  whom  he  made  copious 
quotations.  I  was  a  little  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  such 
a  mighty  array  of  forces  to  maintain  a  point  which  no  one  present 
seemed  inclined  to  dispute ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  good  man 
had  a  legion  of  ideal  adversaries  to  contend  with  ;  having,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  Christmas,  got  com- 
pletely embroiled  in  the  sectarian  controversies  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  Puritans  made  such  a  fierce  assault  upon  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  poor  old  Christmas  was  driven 
out  of  the  land  by  proclamation  of  Parliament,*  The  worthy 
parson  lived  but  with  times  past,  and  knew  but  little  of  the 
present. 

•  From  the  "  Flying  Eagle,"  a  gmall  Gazette,  puhlUhed  December  24th,  l652— "The 
House  spent  much  time  this  day  about  the  business  of  the  Navy,  for  settling  the  affairs  at 
■ea,  and  before  they  rose,  were  presented  with  a  terrible  remonstrance  against  Christmas 
day,  grounded  upon  divine  Scriptures,  2  Cor,  v,  l6;  1  Cor.  xv.  14,  17;  and  in  honour  of 
the  Lord's  day,  grounded  upon  these  Scriptures :  John  xx.  1  ;  Rev.  i.  10  ;  Psalms  cxviii. 
24 ;  I^v.  xiiii.  7,  1 1  ;  Mark  xv.  8  ;  Psalms  Ixxxiv.  10 ;  in  which  Christmas  is  called  Anti- 
Christ's  masse,  and  those  Maspe-mongers  and  Papists  who  observe  it,  &c.  In  consequence 
of  which  Parliamrnt  spent  some  time  in  consultation  about  the  abolition  of  Christmas  day, 
passed  orders  to  that  effect,  and  reaolred  to  tit  ou  the  foUowing  day,  which  was  commonly 
called  Christmas  day," 
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Shut  up  among  womi-catcn  tomea  in  the  retirement  <rf  hkiaati- 
quatetl  little  study,  the  pages  of  old  times  were  to  him  M  the 
gazettes  of  the  day;  while  the  era  of  the  Revolution  wm  mere 
modern  history.  He  forgot  that  nearly  two  centuriea  had  elapsed 
since  the  fiery  persecution  of  poor  minco-pio  throughout  the  land  ; 
when  plum  porridge  was  denounced  as  "  mere  jjopery,"  and  roaM 
beef  as  anti-christian;  and  that  Christmas  had  been  brought  in 
again  triumphantly  with  the  merry  court  of  King  Charles  at  the 
Restoration.  He  kindled  into  warmth  with  the  ardour  of  his 
contest,  and  the  host  of  imaginary  foes  with  whom  he  had  to 
combat ;  he  had  a  stubborn  conflict  with  old  Prynne  and  two  or 
three  other  forgotten  champions  of  the  Roundheads,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Christmas  festivity  ;  and  concluded  by  urging  his  hearers* 
in  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  stand  to  the  tra- 
ditional customs  of  their  fathers,  and  feast  and  make  merry  on 
this  joyful  anniversary  of  the  church. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  sermon  attended  apparently  with  more 
immediate  eflects ;  for  on  leaving  the  church  the  congr^pition 
seemed  one  and  all  possessed  with  the  gaiety  of  spirit  so  earnestly 
enjoined  by  their  pastor.  The  elder  folks  gathere<l  in  knots  in 
the  churchyard,  greeting  and  shaking  hands ;  and  the  children 
ran  about  crying  "  Ule !  Ule ! "  and  repeating  some  uncoath 
rhymes,*  which  the  parson,  who  had  joined  us,  informal  me 
had  been  handed  down  from  days  of  yore.  The  villagers  doffed 
their  hats  to  the  squire  as  he  passed,  giving  him  the  good  wishes 
of  the  season  with  every  appearance  of  heartfelt  sincerity,  and 
were  invited  by  hira  to  the  hall,  to  take  something  to  keep  ont 
the  cold  of  the  weather ;  and  I  heard  blessings  uttered  by  several 
of  the  poor,  which  convinced  me  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, the  worthy  old  cavalier  had  not  forgotten  the  true  Christ- 
mas virtue  of  charity. 

On  our  way  homeward  his  heart  seemed  overflowed  with 
generous  and  happy  feelings.  As  we  passed  over  a  rising  ground 
which  commanded  something  of  a  prospect,  the  sounds  of  rustic 
merriment  now  and  then  reached  our  ears  :  the  squire  paused  for 
a  few  moments,  and  looked  around  with  an  air  of  inexpressible 
benignity.  The  beauty  of  the  day  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  in- 
spire philanthropy.  Notwithstanding  the  frostiness  of  the 
morning,  the  sun  in  his  cloudless  journey  had  acquired  sufficient 
power  to  melt  away  the  tiiin  covering  of  snow  from  every 
southern  declivity,  and  to  bring  out   the   living   green   which 

•  "  Ule !     Ule  ! 

Three  puddings  in  a  pule ; 
Crack  nuts  and  err  Ule  I " 
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adorns  an  English  landscape  even  in  mid- winter.  Large  tracta 
of  smiling  verdure  contrasted  with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
shaded  slopes  and  hollows.  Every  sheltered  bank,  on  which  tha 
broad  rays  rested,  yielded  its  silver  rill  of  cold  and  limpid  watei, 
glittering  through  the  dripping  grass ;  and  sent  up  slight  exha- 
lations to  contribute  to  the  thin  haze  that  hung  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  There  was  something  truly  cheering  in  this 
triumph  of  warmth  and  verdure  over  the  frosty  thraldom  of 
winter ;  it  was,  as  the  squire  observed,  an  emblem  of  Christmas 
hospitality,  breaking  through  the  chills  of  ceremony  and  selfish- 
ness, and  thawing  every  heart  into  a  flow.  IIo  pointed  with 
pleasure  to  the  indications  of  good  cheer  reeking  from  the  chim- 
neys of  the  comfortable  farm-houses,  and  low  thatched  cottages. 
"  I  love,"  said  he,  "  to  see  this  day  well  kept  by  rich  and  poor  ; 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  one  day  in  the  year,  at  least,  when  you 
are  sure  of  being  welcome  wherever  you  go,  and  of  Iraving, 
as  it  were,  the  world  all  thrown  open  to  you ;  and  I  am  almost 
disposed  to  join  with  Poor  Robin,  in  his  malediction  on  every 
churlish  enemy  to  this  honest  festival  : 

"  Those  who  at  Christmas  do  repine. 

And  would  fain  hence  despatch  him, 
May  they  with  old  Duke  HinDphry  dine, 

Or  else  may  Squire  Ketch  ciitch  "t-ni." 

The  squire  went  on  to  lament  the  deplorable  decay  of  tho 
games  and  amusements  which  were  once  prevalent  at  this  season 
among  the  lower  orders,  and  countenanced  by  the  higher ;  when 
the  old  halls  of  castles  and  manor-houses  M-ere  thrown  open  at 
daylight ;  when  the  tables  were  covered  with  brawn,  and  beef, 
and  humming  ale ;  when  the  harp  and  the  carol  resounded  all 
day  long,  and  when  rich  and  poor  were  alike  welcome  to  enter 
and  make  merry.*  "  Our  old  games  and  local  customs,"  said  he, 
'had  a  great  effect  in  making  the  peasant  fond  of  his  home,  and 
the  promotion  of  them  by  the  gentry  made  him  fond  of  his  lord. 
They  ma/le  the  times  merrier,  and  kinder,  and  better  ;  and  I  can 
truly  say  with  one  of  our  old  poets : 

"  I  like  thfm  well— the  curious  preciicncss  ^      vSt 

And  all-pretended  gravity  of  thone 
That  seek  to  hanish  hence  these  harmless  sports, 
Have  thrust  away  much  ancient  honesty." 

"The  nation,"  continued  he,  "is  altered;  we  have  almost  lost 

•  "  An  English  gentleman,  at  the  opening  of  the  great  day  (i.e.  oh  Christmas  day  in 
the  tnorniiig),  had  all  his  tenants  and  neighbours  enter  his  hall  by  daybreak.  The  strong 
beer  was  broached,  and  the  black-jacks  went  plentifully  about  with  toast,  sugar,  and  nut- 
meg, and  good  Cheshire  cheese.  The  Hackin  (the  great  sausage;  must  be  boiled  by  day- 
break,  or  else  two  young  men  must  take  the  maiden  (t.  e.  the  cook)  by  the  arms,  and  run 
her  round  the  market-place  till  the  is  shamed  of  her  laziness." — Uovnd  about  our  Sea 
Coal  Fibc, 
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our  simple  true-hearted  peasantry.     They  have  broken  asuuiicr 
from  the  higher  classes,  aud  seem  to  think   their  interests  are 
^V^  separate.     Tiiey  have  become  too  knowing,  an<l   begin  to  read 
\/     newspajKjrs,  listen  to  ale-house  politicians,  and  talk  of  reform. 
I  think  one  mode  to  keep  tlicm  in  good   1  -<>  hard 

times  would  bo  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  .  ;imo  on 

their  estates,  mingle  more  among  the  oountry  people,  toid  set  the 
merry  old  English  games  going  again." 

~  "Such  was  the  good  squire's  pnyect  for  mitigating  public  dis- 
content ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  once  attempted  to  put  his  doctrine 
\   in  practice,  and  a  few  years  before  had  kept  open  house  during 
\  the  holidays  in  the  old  style.     The  countir  people,  however,  did 
I  not  understand  how  to  play  their  parts  in  the  acene  of  hospitality ; 
y  many  uncouth  circumstances  occurred ;  the  manor  wa«  overrun 
^'  by  all  the  vagrants  of  the  country,  and  more  beggars  drawn  into 
\  the  neighbourhood  in  one  week  titan  the  jiarish  officers  could  get 
/  rid  of  in  a  year.     Since  then  he  had  contented  himself  with  in- 
/    viting  the  decent  part  of  the  neighbouring  {leasantry  to  call  at 
I     the  hall  on  Christmas  day,  and  with  distributing  beef,  and  bread, 
\    and  ale,  among  the  poor,  that  they  might  make  merry  in  their 
\  own  dwellings. 

We  had  not  been  long  home  when  the  sound  of  music  waa 
heard  from  a  distance.  A  band  of  country  lads,  without  coata, 
their  shirt  sleeves  fancifully  tied  with  ribands,  their  hats  decorated 
with  greens,  and  clubs  in  their  hands,  were  seen  advancing  up  the 
avenue,  followed  by  a  large  number  of  villagers  and  i>easantry. 
They  stopjKjd  before  the  hall  door,  where  the  music  struck  up  a 
peculiar  air,  and  the  lads  performed  a  curious  and  intricate  dance, 
advancing,  retreating,  and  striking  their  clubs  together,  keeping 
exact  time  to  the  music ;  while  one,  whimsically  crowned  with  a 
fox's  skin,  the  tail  of  which  flaunted  down  his  back,  kept  capering 
round  the  skirts  of  the  dance,  and  rattling  a  Christmas  box,  with 
many  antic  gesticulations. 

The  squire  eyed  this  fanciful  exhibition  with  great  interest  and 
delight,  and  gave  me  a  full  account  of  its  origin,  which  he  traced 
to  the  times  when  the  Romans  held  possession  of  the  island, 
plainly  proving  that  this  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  sword 
dance  of  the  ancients.  "  It  was  now,"  he  said,  "  nearly  extinct, 
but  he  had  accidentally  met  with  traces  of  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  encouraged  its  revival ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
it  was  too  apt  to  be  followed  up  by  the  rough  cudgel-play  and 
,  broken  heads  in  the  evening." 

After  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  whole  nartv  was  enter- 
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tained  with  brawn  and  beef,  and  stout  home-brewed.  The  squire 
himself  mingled  among  the  rustics,  and  was  received  with  awk- 
ward demonstrations  of  deference  and  regard.  It  is  true,  I  per- 
ceived two  or  three  of  the  younger  peasants,  as  tliey  were  raising 
their  tankards  to  their  mouths,  when  the  squire's  back  was  turned, 
making  something  of  a  grimace,  and  giving  each'other  the  wink, 
but  the  moment  they  caught  my  eye,  they  pulled  grave  faces, 
and  were  exceedingly  demure.  With  Master  Simon,  however, 
they  all  seemed  more  at  their  ease.  His  varied  occupations  and 
amusements  had  made  him  well  known  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  a  visitor  at  every  farm-house  and  cottage, 
gossiped  with  the  farmers  and  their  wives,  romped  with  their 
daughters,  and,  like  that  type  of  a  vagrant  bachelor,  the  humble- 
bee,  tolled  the  sweets  from  aU  the  rosy  lips  of  the  country  round. 

The  bashfulness  of  the  guests  soon  gave  way  before  good  cheer 
and  affability.  There  is  something  genuine  and  affectionate  in 
the  gaiety  of  the  lower  orders,  when  it  is  excited  by  the  bounty 
and  familiarity  of  those  above  them  ;  the  warm  glow  of  gratitude 
enters  into  their  mirth,  and  a  kind  word  or  a  small  pleasantry 
frankly  uttered  by  a  patron,  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  dependant 
more  than  oil  and  wine.  When  the  squire  had  retired,  the 
merriment  increased,  and  there  was  much  joking  and  laughter, 
particularly  between  Master  Simon  and  a  hale,  ruddy-faced, 
white-headed  farmer,  who  appeared  to  be  the  wit  of  the  village ; 
for  I  observed  all  his  companions  to  wait  with  open  mouths  for 
his  retorts,  and  burst  into  a  gratuitous  laugh  before  they  could 
well  understand  them. 

The  whole  house,  indeed,  seemed  abandoned  to  merriment ;  as 
I  passed  to  my  room  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
music  in  a  small  court,  and  looking  through  a  window  that  com- 
manded it,  I  jierceived  a  band  of  wandering  musicians,  with 
pandean  pipes  and  tambourine ;  a  pretty,  coquettish  housemaid 
was  dancing  a  jig  with  a  smart  country  lad,  while  several  of  the 
other  servants  were  looking  on.  In  the  midst  of  her  sport,  the 
girl  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  face  at  the  window,  and,  colouring 
up,  ran  off  with  an  ajr  of  roguish  affected  confusion. 
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Lo!  now  ii  come  our  ioyfttl'it  f««»»t 

Let  every  mmn  be  jollT  i 
Eacfce  roome  with  jrTie  lem»e«  U  drMt, 

And  ererjr  po.t  with  holly. 
PJow  all  our  neighbour*'  chimney*  MBoke, 

And  Chriitmai  block»  are  burning; 
Their  oTent  they  with  bak't  mrata  choke, 
And  all  their  ipiu  are  tumion. 

Without  the  door  let  lorraw  li«, 

And  ^  for  eold.  it  h^p  to  te. 

W«*U  bory  't  in  •  ChriWiB—  pye. 

And  trtmott  h»  ■wry.— Witb«m'  JcTtsitt*. 

I  HAD  finished  my  toilet,  and  was  loitering  with  Frank  Draoe- 
bridge  in  the  library,  when  wo  heard  a  distinct  thwacking  sound, 
which  he  informed  me  was  a  rignal  for  the  serving  up  of  the 
dinner.  The  squire  kept  up  old  customs  in  kitchen  as  well  as 
hall ;  and  the  rolling-pin,  struck  upon  the  dresser  by  the  cook, 
summoned  the  servants  to  carry  in  the  meats. 

Juit  in  this  nick  the  cook  knock'd  thfln. 
And  aU  the  waiters  in  •  tiica 

Hi*  •ummons  did  obey ; 
Each  aennng  man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
klsrcb'd  boldly  up,  like  our  tnin  band, 

Presented  and  away.* 

The  dinner  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  squire 
always  held  his  Christmas  banquet.  A  blazing  crackling  fire  of 
logs  had  been  heaped  on  to  warm  the  spacious  apartment,  and 
the  flame  went  sparkling  and  wreathing  up  the  wide-mouthed 
chimney.  The  great  picture  of  the  crusader  and  his  white  horse 
had  been  profusely  decorated  with  greens  for  the  occawion ;  and 
holly  and  ivy  had  likewise  been  wreathed  round  the  helmet  and 
weapons  on  the  opposite  wall,  which  I  understood  were  the  arras 
of  the  same  warrior.  I  must  own,  by  the  by,  I  had  strong 
doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  the  painting  and  armour  as 
having  belonged  to  the  cru?ader,  they  certainly  having  the 
stamp  of  more  recent  days  ;  but  I  was  told  that  the  painting  had 
been  so  considered  time  out  of  mind  ;  and  that,  as  to  the  armour, 
it  had  been  found  in  a  lumber-room,  and  elevated  to  its  present 
situation  by  the  squire,  who  at  once  determined  it  to  be  the 
armour  of  the  family  hero  ;  and  as  he  waa  absolute  authority  on 
all  such  subjects  in  his  own  household,  the  matter  had  passed  into 
current  acceptation.  A  sideboard  was  set  out  just  under  this 
chivalric  trophy,  on  which  was  a  display  of  plate  that  might  have 
vied  (at  least  in  variety)  with  Belshazzar's  parade  of  the  vessels 
of  the  temple  :  "  flagons,  cans,  cups,  beakers,  goblets,  basins,  and 
ewers ;"  the  gorgeous  utensils  of  good  companionship  that  had 

*  Sir  John  Suckling 
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gradually  accumulated  through  many  generations  of  jovial  house- 
keepers. Before  these  stood  the  two  Yule  candles,  beaming  like 
two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  other  lights  were  distributed  in 
branches,  and  the  whole  array  glittered  like  a  firmament  of 
silver. 

We  wore  ushered  into  this  banqueting  scene  with  the  sound  of 
minstrelsy,  the  old  harper  being  seated  on  a  stool  beside  the  fire- 
place, and  twanging  his  instrument  with  a  vast  deal  more  power 
than  melody.  Never  did  Christmas  board  display  a  more  goodly 
and  gracious  assemblage  of  countenances ;  those  who  were  not 
handsome  were,  at  least,  happy ;  and  happiness  is  a  rare  im- 
prover of  your  hard-favoured  visage.  I  always  consider  an  old 
English  family  as  well  worth  studying  as  a  collection  of  Holbein's 
portraits  or  Albert  Durer's  prints.  There  is  much  antiquarian 
lore  to  be  acquired  ;  much  knowledge  of  the  physiognomies  of 
former  times.  Perhaps  it  may  be  from  having  continually  before 
their  eyes  those  rows  of  old  family  portraits  with  which  the  man- 
sions of  this  country  are  stocked  ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  quaint 
features  of  antiquity  are  often  most  faithfully  perpetuated  in  these 
ancient  lines ;  and  I  have  traced  an  old  family  nose  through  a 
whole  picture-gallery,  legitimately  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  almost  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Something 
of  the  kind  was  to  be  observed  in  the  worthy  company  around 
me.  Many  of  their  faces  had  evidently  originated  in  a  gothio 
age,  and  been  merely  copied  by  succeeding  generations  ;  and 
there  was  one  little  girl  in  particular,  of  staid  demeanour,  with  a 
high  Roman  nose,  and  an  antique  vinegar  aspect,  who  was  a 
great  favourite  of  the  squire's,  being,  as  he  said,  a  Bracebridge 
all  over,  and  the  very  counterpart  of  one  of  his  ancestors  who 
figured  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  parson  said  grace,  which  was  not  a  short  familiar  one, 
such  as  is  commonly  addressed  to  the  Deity  in  these  uncere- 
monious days ;  but  a  long,  courtly,  well-worded  one  of  the  an- 
cient school.  There  was  now  a  pause,  as  if  something  was 
expected ;  when  suddenly  the  butler  entered  the  hall  with  some 
degree  of  bustle  :  he  was  attended  by  a  servant  on  each  side  with 
a  large  wax-light,  and  bore  a  silver  dish,  on  which  was  an  enormous 
pig's  head,  decorated  with  rosemary,  with  a  lemon  in  its  mouth, 
■which  was  placed  with  great  formality  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
The  moment  this  pageant  made  its  appearance,  the  harper  struck 
up  a  flourish  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  young  Oxonian,  on 
receiving  a  hint  from  the  squire,  gave,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
comic  gravity,  an  old  carol,  the  first  verse  of  which  was  as  follows : 
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Caput  tpri  defero, 

RedJeni  Uu(le>  Domino. 
The  Uiar'a  head  in  hand  bring  I, 
With  f(*rl«nd(  gar  and  rmcmar;. 
I  prajr  jou  all  ajroye  inchlj 

(Jul  Mtia  in  coniriiiu. 

Thougli  prepared  to  witness  many  of  tlieso  little  orrontrici- 
ties,  from  being  apprized  of  the  jwculiar  liobby  of  mine  lio»t ;  yet' 
I  confess,  the  parade  with  which  so  odd  a  dish  waa  introduced 
somewhat  perplexed  me,  until  I  gathered  from  the  conversation 
of  the  squire  and  the  parson,  that  it  was  meant  to  represent  the 
bringing  in  of  the  boar's  head  ;  a  dish  formerly  served  ap  with 
much  ceremony  and  the  sound  of  minstrelsy  and  song,  at  grc:i ' 
tables,  on  Christmas  day.     "I  like  the  old  custom,"  said  tip 
squire,  "  not  merely  because  it  is  stately  and  pleasing  in  itself,  but 
because  it  was  observed  at  the  college  at  Oxford  at  wliich  I  w.im 
educated.     When   I    hear  the  old   song  chanted,  it  brings  t 
mind  the  time  when  I  was  young  and  gamesome — and  the  noblu 
old  college  hall — and  my  fellow-students  loitering  about  in  their 
black  gowns ;  many  of  whom,  poor  LmIs,  are  now  in  their  graves !'' 

The  parson,  however,  whose  mind  was  not  haunted  by  such 
associations,  and  who  was  always  more  taken  up  with  the  text 
than  the  sentiment,  objected  to  the  Oxonian's  version  of  the  carol, 
which,  he  affirmed,  was  diiTerent  from  that  sung  at  college.  Ho 
went  on,  with  the  dry  perseverance  of  a  commentator,  to  give 
the  college  reading,  accompanied  by  sundry  annotations ;  ad-  j 
dressing  himself  at  first  to  the  company  at  large  ;  but  finding  ■ 
their  attention  gradually  diverted  to  other  talk  and  other  objects, 
he  lowered  his  tone  as  his  number  of  auditors  diminished,  until 
he  concluded  his  remarks  in  an  under  voice  to  a  fat-headed  old 
gentleman  next  him,  who  was  silently  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  a  huge  plateful  of  turkey.* 

*  The  old  ceremony  of  aervinR  up  the  boar'i  head  on  CbristniM  day  ii  itill  obaerred  iit 
the  hall  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  I  was  faroured  by  the  paraon  with  a  copy  of  the  carol 
as  now  sung  ;  and  as  it  may  he  acceptable  to  such  of  my  readers  as  are  curioua  in  theao 
grave  and  learned  matters,  I  give  it  entire  : — 

The  boar's  head  in  hand  bear  I, 
Bedeck'd  with  bays  and  rosemary  ; 
And  I  pray  you,  my  masters,  t)e  merry, 
Quot  estis  in  convivio. 
Caput  apri  defero. 
Reddens  laudes  Domino. 
The  boar's  head,  as  I  understand. 
Is  the  rarest  dish  in  all  this  land, 
Which  thus  bedeck'd  with  a  gay  garland 
Let  us  servire  cantico. 
Caput  apri  defero,  &c. 
Our  steward  hath  provided  this 
In  honour  of  the  King  of  Bliss, 
Which  on  this  day  to  be  served  is 
'  In  Reginensi  Atrio. 

Caput  apri  defero.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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The  table  was  literally  loaded  with  good  cheer,  and  presented 
an  epitome  of  country  abundance,  in  this  season  of  overflowing 
larders.  A  distinguished  post  was  allotted  to  "  ancient  sirloin," 
as  mine  host  termed  it ;  being,  as  he  added,  "  the  standard  of  old 
English  hospitality,  and  a  joint  of  goodly  presence,  and  full  of 
expectation."  There  were  several  dishes  quaintly  decorated,  and 
which  had  evidently  something  traditional  in  their  embellish- 
ments ;  but  about  which,  as  I  did  not  like  to  appear  over-curious, 
I  asked  no  questions. 

I  could  not,  however,  but  notice  a  pie,  magnificently  decorated 
with  jjeacock's  feathers,  in  imitation  of  the  tail  of  that  bird, 
which  oversliadowed  a  considerable  tract  of  the  table.  This,  the 
squire  confessed,  with  some  little  hesitation,  was  a  pheasant  pie, 
though  a  peacock  pie  was  certainly  the  most  authentical ;  but 
there  had  been  such  a  mortality  among  the  peacocks  this  season, 
that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  iiimself  to  have  one  killed.* 

It  would  be  tedious,  perhaps,  to  my  wiser  readers,  who  may 
not  have  that  foolish  fondness  for  odd  and  obsolete  things,  to 
which  I_  amT  a~titttB~^lven,  Trere^  I  to  mention  the  other  make- 
"shiftsof  this  wortHy'oTd'liiiitiorist,  by  which  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  follow  up,  though  at  humble  distance,  the  quaint  customs 
of  antiquity.  I  was  pleased,  however,  to  see  the  respect  shown 
to  his  whims  by  his  children  and  relatives ;  who,  indeed,  entered 
readily  into  the  full  spirit  of  them,  and  seemed  all  well  versed  in 
their  parts ;  having  doubtless  been  present  at  many  a  rehearsal. 
I  was  amused,  too,  at  the  air  of  profound  gravity  with  which  the 
butler  and  other  servants  executed  the  duties  assigned  them, 
however  eccentric.  They  had  an  old-fashioned  look  ;  having, 
for  the  most  part,  been  brought  up  in  the  household,  and  grown 
into  keeping  with  the  antiquated  mansion,  and  the  humours  of 
its  lord  ;  and  most  probably  looked  upon  all  his  whimsical  regu- 
lations as  the  established  laws  of  honourable  housekeeping. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  butler  brought  in  a  huge 
silver  vessel  of  rare  and  curious  workmanship,  which  he  placed 

•  The  peacock  was  anciently  in  great  demand  for  stately  entertaininents.  Sometimes 
it  was  maile  into  a  pie,  at  one  end  of  which  the  hrad  appeared  above  the  crust,  in  all  its 
plumage,  with  the  beak  richly  gilt ;  at  the  other  end  the  tail  was  displayed.  Such  pies 
were  served  up  at  the  solemn  banquets  of  chivalry,  when  knights-errant  pleilged  themselves 
to  undertake  any  perilous  enterprise ;  whence  came  the  ancient  oath,  used  by  Justice  Shal- 
low,  "  by  cock  and  pie." 

The  peacock  was  al»o  an  important  dish  for  the  Christmas  feast ;  and  BTassinger,  in  his 
"City  Madam,"  gives  some  idea  of  the  extravagance  with  which  this,  as  well  as  other 
dishes,  was  prepare  J  for  the  gorgeous  revels  of  the  olden  times : — 

"  Men  may  talk  of  country  Christmasses  ; 

Their  thirty  pound  butter'd  eggs — their  pies  of  carps'  tongues  : 

Their  pheasants  drench'd  with  amberjiris  ;  the  nnrr.ases  of  three  fat  wethers  bruised 
for  gravy  to  make  sauce  for  a  single  peacock  I ' ' 
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before  the  squire.  Its  appearance  was  hailotl  with  acclamation  ; 
being  the  Wassail  Bowl,  eo  renownetl  in  Christmas  festivity. 
The  contents  had  been  prepared  by  the  wpiire  himself;  for  it 
was  a  beverage  in  the  Skilful  mixture  of  which  ho  particularly 
prided  himself;  alleging  that  it  was  too  abstruse  and  complex 
for  the  comprehension  of  an  ordinary  servant.  It  was  a  potation, 
indeed,  that  might  well  make  the  heart  of  a  toper  leap  within 
him  ;  being  composed  of  the  richest  and  raciest  wines,  highly 
spiced  and  sweetened,  with  roasted  apples  bobbing  about  the 
surface.* 

The  old  gentleman's  whole  countenance  beamed  with  a  serene 
look  of  indwelling  delight,  as  he  stirred  this  mighty  bowl. 
Having  raised  it  to  his  lips,  with  a  hearty  wish  of  a  merry 
Christmas  to  all  present,  he  sent  it  brimming  round  the  board, 
for  every  one  to  follow  his  example,  according  to  the  primitive 
ttjle  ;  pronouncing  it  "  the  ancient  fountain  of  good-feoling, 
where  all  hearts  met  together."t 

There  was  much  laughing  and  rallying  as  the  honest  emblem 
of  Christmas  joviality  circulated,  and  was  kis6e<I  rather  coyly 
by  the  ladies.  When  it  reached  Master  Simon,  ho  raised  it  in 
both  hands,  and  with  the  air  of  a  boon  companion  struck  up  an 
old  Wassail  chanson  : 

The  brown  bowle. 

The  mrrry  brown  bnwl«, 

A»  it  fcnes  rbuod-about-a, 

FiU 

StUl, 
Let  the  world  nj  what  it  will, 
And  drink  your  fill  all  out>a. 
The  deep  canoe, 
The  merry  deep  emnne, 
A*  thou  doat  freely  quaff-a. 

Sing 

Fling, 
Be  a*  merry  aa  a  kin^. 
And  sound  a  liuty  laa);h-a.  X 

Much  of  the  conversation  during  dinner  turned  upon  family 
topics,  to  which  I  was  a  stranger.     There  was,  however,  a  great 

»  The  Wassail  Bowl  was  sometimes  composed  of  ale  instead  of  wine ;  with  nutmec, 
sugar,  toast,  ginger,  and  roasted  crabs ;  in  this  way  the  nut-brown  beverage  is  still  pre- 
pared in  some  old  families,  and  round  the  hearths  of  subiUntial  farmers  at  Christmaa. 

It  is  alou  called  Lamb's  Wool,  and  is  celebrated  by  Herrick  in  his  "  Twelfth  Night.  " 

"  Next  crowne  the  bowle  full 
With  gentle  Lamb's  Wool ; 
Add  ?ugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger. 
With  store  of  ale  too  ; 
And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  Wassaile  a  swinger." 
ttX.  '^^^  O'fora  of  drinking  cut  of  the  same  cup  gave  place  to  each  having  his  cop. 
When  the  steward  came  to  the  doore  with  the  \Va>8el,  he  «a»  to  cry  three  limes,  Wasael 
Wufsel,     Wassel,    and    then    tl.e    chappeU    ;clianlciu}   was   to  answer  with  a'  sonjt.— 

AaCH.iEOLOGIA.  ■ 

»  Frum  Pour  Robin's  Almanac. 
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deal  of  rallying  of  Master  Simon  about  some  gay  widow,  with 
whom  he  was  accused  of  having  a  flirtation.  This  attack  was 
commenced  by  the  ladies ;  but  it  was  continued  throughout  the 
dinner  by  the  fat-headed  old  gentleman  next  the  parson,  with 
the  persevering  assiduity  of  a  slow  hound ;  being  one  of  those 
long-winded  jokers,  who,  though  rather  dull  at  starting  game, 
are  unrivalled  for  their  talent  in  hunting  it  down.  At  every 
pause  in  the  general  conversation,  he  renewed  his  bantering  in 
pretty  much  the  same  terms ;  winking  hard  at  me  with  both 
eyes,  whenever  he  gave  Master  Simon  what  ho  coni-idered  a 
home  thrust.  The  latter,  indeed,  seemed  fond  of  being  teazed 
on  the  subject,  as  old  bachelors  are  apt  to  be ;  and  he  took 
occasion  to  inform  me,  in  an  under  tone,  that  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion was  a  prodigiously  fine  woman,  and  drove  her  own  curricle. 

The  dinner-time  passed  away  in  this  flow  of  innocent  hilarity  ; 
and,  though  the  old  hall  may  have  resounded  in  its  time  with 
many  a  scene  of  broader  rout  and  revel,  yet  I  doubt  whether  it 
ever  witnessed  more  honest  and  genuine  enjoyment.  How  easy 
it  is  for  one  benevolent  being  to  difl'use  pleasure  around  him ; 
and  how  truly  is  a  kind  heart  a  fountain  of  gladness,  making 
everything  in.  its  vicinity  to  fi-eshen  into  smiles  !  the  joyous  dis- 
position of  the  worthy  squire  was  perfectly  contagious  ;  he  was 
happy  himself,  and  disposed  to  make  all  the  world  happy ;  and 
the  little  eccentricities  of  his  humour  did  but  season,  in  a  manner, 
the  sweetness  of  his  philanthropy. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  conversation,  as  usual,  became 
still  more  animated ;  many  good  things  were  broached  which 
had  been  thought  of  during  dinner,  but  which  would  not  exactly 
do  for  a  lady's  ear ;  and  though  I  cannot  positively  affirm  that 
there  was  much  wit  uttered,  yet  I  have  certainly  heard  many 
contests  of  rare  wit  produce  much  less  laughter.  Wit,  after  all, 
is  a  mighty,  tart,  pungent,  ingredient,  and  much  too  acid  for 
some  stomachs  ;  but  honest  good  humour  is  the  oil  and  wine  of 
a  meriy  meeting,  and  there  is  no  jovial  companionship  equal  to 
that  where  the  jokes  are  rather  small,  and  the  laughter 
abundant. 

The  squire  told  several  long  stories  of  early  college  pranks  and 
adventures,  in  some  of  which  the  parson  had  been  a  sharer ; 
though  in  looking  at  the  latter,  it  required  some  effort  of  ima- 
gination to  figure  such  a  little  dark  anatomy  of  a  man  into  the 
perpetrator  of  a  madcap  gambol.  Indeed,  the  two  college  chums 
presented  pictures  of  what  men  may  be  made  by  their  diflferent 
lots  in  life.    The  squire  had  left  the  university  to  live  lustily  on  his 
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paternal  domains,  in  the  vigoroua  enjoyment  of  prosperity  and 
sunshine,  and  had  flourished  on  to  a  hearty  and  florid  old  a^  ; 
whilst  the  poor  parson,  on  the  contrary,  had  dried  and  withered 
away,  among  dusty  tomes,  in  tlie  silence  and   shadowt  of  hia 
study.     Still  there  seemed  to  bo  a  siMirk  of  almost  extingaished 
fire,  feebly  glimmering  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul ;  and  as  tho 
squire  hinted  at  a  sly  story  of  tho  parson  and  a  pretty  milk-nmitl, 
whom  they  once  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  the  old  gentl-i" '" 
made  an  "  alphabet  of  faces,"  which,  as  far  as  I  could  d. 
his  physiognomy,  I  verily  believe  was  indicative  of  lau. 
indeed,  I  have  rarely  met   with  an   old  gentleman   that   t 
absolute  ofienco  at  the  imputed  gallantries  of  his  youth. 

I  found  the  tide  of  wine  and  wassail  fast  gaining  on  the  dry 
land  of  sober  judgment.  The  company  grew  merrier  and  louder 
as  their  jokes  grew  duller.  Master  Simon  was  in  as  chirping  a 
humour  as  a  grasshopper  filled  with  dew  ;  his  old  songs  grew  of 
a  warmer  complexion,  and  he  began  to  talk  maudlin  about  the 
widow.  He  even  gave  a  long  song  about  the  wooing  of  a  widow, 
which  he  informed  me  he  liad  gathered  from  an  excellent  black- 
letter  work,  entitled  "  Cupid's  Solicitor  for  Love,"  containing 
store  of  good  advice  for  Whelors,  and  which  he  promised  to 
lend  me ;  the  first  verse  was  to  this  eflect : — 

He  that  will  woo  k  widow  mutt  not  dally, 
He  mutt  make  har  while  the  *ud  doth  thine  ; 

He  muit  not  tund  with  her— ahall  I,  ihall  1 7 
But  boldly  aay,  Widow,  thou  miut  be  mine. 

This  song  inspired  the  fat-headed  old  gentleman,  who  made 
several  attempts  to  tell  a  rather  broafl  story  out  of  Joe  Miller, 
that  was  pat  to  the  purpose ;  but  he  always  stuck  in  the  middle, 
everyl)ody  recollecting  the  latter  part  excepting  himself.  The 
parson,  too,  began  to  show  the  effects  of  good  cheer,  having 
gradually  settled  down  into  a  doze,  and  his  wig  sitting  most 
suspiciously  on  one  side.  Just  at  this  juncture  we  were  sum- 
moned to  the  drawing-room,  and  I  suspect,  at  the  private  insti- 
gation of  mine  host,  whose  joviality  seemed  always  tempered 
with  a  proper  love  of  decorum. 

After  the  dinner-table  was  removed,  the  hall  was  given  up  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  family,  who,  prompted  to  all  kind  of 
noisy  mirth  by  the  Oxonian  and  Master  Simon,  made  its  old  walls 
ring  with  their  merriment,  as  they  played  at  romping  games.  I 
delight  in  witnessing  the  gambols  of  children,  and  particularly  at 
this  happy  holiday  season,  and  could  not  help  stealing  out  of  the 
drawing-room  on  hearing  one  of  their  peals  of  laughter.  I  found 
them  at  the  game  of  blind-man's-bufl".     Master  Simon,  who  waa 
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the  leader  of  their  revels,  and  seemed  on  all  occasions  to  fulfil 
the  office  of  that  ancient  potentate,  the  Lord  of  Misrule,*  was 
blinded  in  the  midst  of  the  hall.  The  little  beings  were  as  busy- 
about  him  as  the  mock  fairies  about  Falstaff ;  pinching  him, 
plucking  at  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  tickling  him  with  straws. 
One  fine  blue-eyed  girl  of  about  thirteen,  with  her  flaxen  hair 
all  in  beautiful  confusion,  her  frolic  face  in  a  glow,  her  frock  half 
torn  off  her  shoulders,  a  complete  picture  of  a  romp,  was  the 
chief  tormentor ;  and,  fi-om  the  slyness  with  which  Master 
Simon  avoided  the  smaller  game,  and  hemmed  this  wild  little 
nymph  in  corners,  and  obliged  her  to  jump  shrieking  over  chairs, 
I  suspected  the  rogue  of  being  not  a  whit  more  blinded  than  waa 
convenient. 

When  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found  the  company 
seated  round  the  fire  listening  to  the  parson,  who  was  deeply 
ensconced  in  a  high-backed  oaken  chair,  the  work  of  some  cun- 
ning artificer  of  yore,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  library 
for  his  particular  accommodation.  Fi'om  this  venerable  piece  of 
furniture,  with  which  his  shadowy  figure  and  dark  weazen  face 
so  admirably  accorded,  he  was  dealing  out  strange  accounts  of 
the  popular  superstitions  and  legends  of  the  surrounding  country, 
with  which  he  had  become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  anti- 
quarian researches.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  himself  somewhat  tinctured  with  superstition,  as 
men  are  very  apt  to  be  who  live  a  recluse  and  studious  life  in  a 
sequestered  part  of  the  country,  and  pore  over  black-letter  tracts, 
so  often  filled  with  the  marvellous  and  supernatural.  He  gave 
us  several  anecdotes  of  the  fancies  of  the  neighbouring  pea- 
santry, concerning  the  efligy  of  the  crusader,  which  lay  on  the 
tomb  by  the  church  altar.  As  it  was  the  only  monument  of 
the  kind  in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  had  always  been  regarded 
with  feelings  of  superstition  by  the  good  wives  of  the  village. 
It  was  said  to  get  up  from  the  tomb  and  walk  the  rounds  of  the 
churchyard  in  stormy  nights,  particularly  when  it  thundered ; 
and  one  old  woman,  whose  cottage  bordered  on  the  churchyard, 
bad  seen  it  through  the  windows  of  the  church,  when  the  moon 
shone,  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  the  aisles.  It  was  the  belief 
that  some  wrong  had  been  left  unredressed  by  the  deceased,  or 
some  treasure  hidden,  which  kept  the  spirit  in  a  state  of  trouble 
and  restlessness.  Some  talked  of  gold  and  jewels  buried  in  the 
tomb,  over  which  the  spectre  kept  watch  ;  and  there  was  a  story 

•  At  ChriotmaMe  there  was  in  the  Hinge's  houne,  wheresoever  hee  was  lodged,  a  lorda 
of  mifiriile,  or  niajster  of  merie  disportcs,  and  the  like  had  ye  in  the  houne  of  every  noble* 
ma.'i  of  honor,  or  good  worshippe,  were  he  spirituall  or  temporall. — STOtrs. 
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current  of  a  sexton  in  old  times  who  ondeavouruil  to  l)icak  Iiia 
way  to  the  coflSn  at  night,  but,  just  as  he  reached  it,  n.-iivrd  a 
violent  blow  from  the  marble  hand  of  the  effigy,  which  atretclnd 
him  senseless  on  the  pavement.  These  tales  were  ofu«n  hiu;:hed 
at  by  some  of  the  sturdier  among  the  nwtica,  yet  when  uij,'ht 
came  on,  there  were  many  of  the  stoutest  unbelieven  that  were 
shy  of  venturing  alone  in  the  footpath  that  led  across  the 
churchyard. 

From  these  and  other  anecdotes  that  followed,  the  cruwider 
appeared  to  be  the  favourite  hero  of  ghost  stories  throughout  the 
vicinity.  His  picture  which  bung  up  in  the  hall,  was  thought  by 
the  servants  to  have  something  supernatural  about  it ;  for  they 
remarked  that,  iri  whatever  part  of  the  hall  you  went,  the  eyes  of 
the  warrior  were  still  fixed  on  you.  The  old  porter's  wife  too,  at 
the  lodge,  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  £amily,  and 
was  a  great  gossip  among  the  maid-servanta,  atiiriiKMl,  that  in  her 
young  days  she  had  often  heard  say,  that  on  Midi^ummer  eve, 
when  it  was  well  known  all  kinds  of  ghosts,  goblins,  and  furies 
become  visible  and  walk  abroad,  the  crusader  used  to  mount  his 
horse,  come  down  from  his  picture,  ride  about  the  house,  down 
the  avenue,  and  so  to  the  church  to  visit  the  tomb ;  on  which 
occasion  the  church  door  most  civilly  swung  open  of  itself;  not 
that  he  needed  it ;  for  he  rode  through  closed  gates  and  even 
stone  walls,  and  had  been  seen  by  one  of  the  dairymaids  to  pass 
between  two  bars  of  the  great  park  gate,  making  himself  as  thin 
as  a  sheet  of  paper. 

All  these  superstitions  I  fonnd  had  been  very  much  conn- 
tenanded  by  the  squire,  who,  though  not  superstitious  liinise)^ 
Was  very  fond  of  seeing  others  so.  He  listened  to  every  goblin 
tale  of  the  neighbouring  gossips  with  infinite  gravity,  and  held 
the  porter's  wife  in  high  favour  on  account  of  her  talent  for  the 
marvellous.  He  was  himself  a  great  reader  of  old  legends  and 
romances,  and  often  lamented  that  he  could  not  believe  in  them  ; 
for  a  superstitious  person,  he  thought,  must  live  in  a  kind  of 
fairly  land. 

Whilst  we  were  all  attention  to  the  parson's  stories,  our  ears 
were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  burst  of  heterogeneous  sounds  from 
the  hall,  in  which  were  mingled  something  like  the  clang  of  rude 
minstrelsy,  with  the  uproar  of  many  small  voices  and  girlish 
laughter.  The  door  suddenly  flew  open,  and  a  train  came 
trooping  into  the  room,  that  might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  breaking-up  of  the  court  of  Fairy.  That  indefatigable  spirit, 
Master  Simon,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Lord  of 
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Misrule,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Christmas  mummery  or 
masking  ;  and  having  called  in  to  his  assistance  the  Oxonian  and 
the  young  officer,  who  were  equally  ripe  for  anything  that  should 
occa'^ion  romping  and  merriment,  they  had  carried  it  into  instant 
effect.  The  old  housekeeper  had  been  consulted ;  the  antique 
clothes-presses  and  wardrobes  rummaged,  and  made  to  yield  up 
the  relics  of  finery  that  had  not  seen  the  light  for  several  gene- 
rations ;  the  younger  part  of  the  company  had  been  privately 
convened  from  the  parlour  and  hall,  and  the  whole  had  been 
bedizened  out,  into  a  burlesque  imitation  of  an  antique  mask.* 

Alaster  Simon  led  the  van,  as  ""  Ancient  Christmas,"  quaintly 
apparelled  in  a  ruff,  a  short  cloak,  which  had  very  much  the 
aspect  of  one  of  the  old  housekeeper's  petticoats,  and  a  hat  that 
might  have  served  for  a  village  steeple,  and  must  indubitably 
have  figured  in  the  days  of  the  Covenanters.  From  under  this 
his  nose  curved  boldly  forth,  flushed  with  a  frost-bitten  bloom, 
that  seemed  the  very  trophy  of  a  December  blast.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  blue-eyed  romp,  dished  up  as  "  Dame  Mince 
Pie,"  in  the  venerable  magnificence  of  a  faded  brocade,  long 
stomacher,  peaked  hat,  and  high-heeled  shoes.  The  young 
officer  appeared  as  Robin  Hood,  in  a  sporting  dress  of  Kendal 
green,  and  a  foraging  cap  with  a  gold  tassel. 

Tho  costume,  to  be  sure,  did  not  bear  testimony  to  deep  re- 
search, and  there  was  an  evident  eye  to  the  picturesque,  natural 
to  a  young  gallant  in  tho  presence  of  his  mistress.  The  fair 
Julia  hung  on  his  arm  in  a  pretty  rustic  dress,  as  "  Maid  Marian. 
The  rest  of  the  train  had  been  metamorphosed  in  various  ways  ; 
the  girls  trussed  up  in  the  finery  of  the  ancient  belles  of  the 
Bracebridge  line,  and  the  striplings  bewhiskered  with  burnt  cork, 
and  gravely  clad  in  broad  skirts,  hanging  sleeves,  and  full- 
bottomed  wigs,  to  represent  the  character  of  Roast  Beef,  Plum 
Pudding,  and  other  worthies  celebrated  in  ancient  maskings. 
The  whole  was  under  the  control  of  the  Oxonian,  in  the  appro- 
priate character  of  Misrule ;  and  I  observed  that  he  exercised 
rather  a  mischievous  sway  with  his  wand  over  the  smaller  person- 
ages of  the  pageant. 

The  irruption  of  this  motley  crew,  with  beat  of  drum,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  was  the  consummation  of  uproar  and  merri- 
ment. Master  Simon  covered  himself  with  glory  by  the  stateli- 
ncss  with  which,  as  Ancient  Christmas,  he  walked  a  minuet  with 

•  MaskinfTK  or  mummeries  were  favourite  sports  at  Christmas  in  old  times  :  and  tho 
wardrobes  at  halls  and  manor-houses  were  often  laid  under  contribution  to  furnish  dresse* 
and  fantastic  disguisings.  I  strongly  suspect  Master  Simon  to  have  taken  the  idea  oi  bia 
ttoai  Ben  Jonton'a  "  Masque  of  Christmas." 
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the  peerless,  though  giggling,  Dame  Mince  Pie.  It  was  followed 
by  a  dance  of  all  the  characters,  which,  from  ita  medley  of 
costumes,  seemed  as  though  the  oM  family  portraita  had  skipped 
down  from  their  frames  to  join  in  the  Bjwrt.  Different  centoriea 
were  figuring  at  cross  hands  and  right  and  left  ;  the  dark  agei 
were  cutting  pirouettes  and  rigadoons ;  and  the  days  of  Queen 
Bess  jiggling  merrily  down  the  middle,  through  a  line  of  suooeed- 
ing  generations. 

The  worthy  squire  contemplated  theae  fantastic  sports,  and  this 
resurrection  of  his  old  wardrobe,  with  the  einiple  relish  of  childish 
delight.  Ho  stood  chuckling  and  rubbing  hia  hands,  ami  scarcely 
hearing  a  word  the  parson  said,  notwitlwtanding  that  the  latter 
was  discoursing  most  authentically  on  the  ancient  and  stately 
dance  at  the  Paon,  or  ])eacock,  from  which  he  conceived  the 
minuet  to  be  derived.*  For  my  part  I  was  in  a  continual  excite- 
ment, from  the  varied  scenes  of  whim  and  innocent  gaiety  passing 
before  me.  It  was  inspiring  to  me  to  see  wild-eyed  frolic  and 
warm-hearted  hospitality  breaking  out  from  among  the  chills  and 
glooms  of  winter,  and  old  age  throwing  off  his  apathy,  and 
catching  once  more  the  freshness  of  youthful  enjoyment.  I  felt — 
also  an  interest  in  the  scene,  from  the  consideration  that  these 
fleeting  customs  were  posting  fast  into  oblivion,  and  that  this  waa,-  , 
perhaps,  the  only  family  in  England  in  which  the  whole  of  them 
were  still  punctiliously  observed.  There  was  a  quaintncsa,  too, 
mingled  with  all  this  revelry,  that  gave  it  a  peculiar  zest:  itwaa 
suited  to  the  time  and  place  ;  and  as  the  old  manor-house  almost 
reeled  with  mirth  and  wassail,  it  seemed  echoing  back  the 
joviality  of  long-departed  years.f 

But  enough  of  Christmas  and  ita  gambols  ;  it  is  time  for  me  to 
pause  in  this  garrulity.  Methinks  1  hear  the  questions  asked  by 
my  graver  readers,  "To  what  purpose  is  all  this — how  is  the 
world  to  be  made  wiser  by  this  talk  ? "  Alas !  is  there  not 
wisdom  enough  extant  for  the  instruction  of  the  world  ?  And  if 
not,  are  there  not  thousands  of  abler  pens  labouring  for  its  im- 
provement ! — It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  please  than  to  instruct 
— to  play  the  companion  rather  than  the  preceptor. 

*  Sir  John  Hawhins.  speaking  of  the  dance  called  the  Pavon,  from  pavo,  a  peacock,  taya, 
"  It  is  a  grave  and  niaje>'tic  dance ;  the  method  of  dancing  it  anciently  wa*  by  gentlemen 
dressed  with  caps  and  snurds,  by  those  of  the  long  robe  in  their  gowns,  by  the  peers  in 
their  mantle«,  and  by  the  ladies  in  gowns  with  long  trains,  the  motion  wbcreuf,  in  dancing, 
esembled  that  of  a  peacock." — History  of  Music. 

t  At  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  this  paper,  the  picture  of  an  old-fashioned 
Christmas  in  the  country  was  pronounced  by  some  as  out  of  date.  The  author  had  after- 
wards an  opportunity  of  witnessine  almost  all  tne  customs  above  described,  existing  in 
unexpected  vigour  m  the  skirts  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  where  he  passed  the  Chriat- 
rnas  holidays.  The  reader  will  find  some  notice  of  tbem  in  the  author'*  accotint  of  hia 
sojourn  at  Newstcad  Abbey. 
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"What,  after  all,  is  the  mite  of  wisdom  that  I  could  throw  into 
the  mass  of  knov.ledge ;  or  how  am  I  sure  that  my  sagest 
deductions  may  be  safe  guides  for  the  opinion  of  others  ?  But 
in  writing  to  amuse,  if  I  fail,  the  only  evil  is  in  my  own  disap- 
pointment. If,  however,  I  can  by  any  lucky  chance,  in  these 
days  of  evil,  rub  out  one  wrinkle  from  the  brow  of  care,  or  beguile 
the  heavy  heart  of  one  moment  of  sorrow ;  if  I  can  now  and 
then  penetrate  through  the  gathering  film  of  misanthropy,  prompt 
a  benevolent  view  of  human  nature,  and  make  my  reader  more  in 
good  humour  with  his  fellow-beings  and  himself,  surely,  surely,  I 
shall  not  then  have  written  entirely  in  vain. 
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— —  I  do  walk, 
Methinki,  like  Guido  Vauz,  with  my  dark  lanthorn, 
Stealing  to  get  the  town  o'  fire ;  i'  ih'  country 
I  should  be  taken  for  William  o'  the  Wi»p, 
Or  Robin  Goodfellow. — Fletcher. 

I  AM  somewhat  of  an  antiquity  hunter,  and  am  fond  of  ex- 
ploring London  in  quest  of  the  relics  of  old  times.  These  are 
principally  to  be  found  in  the  depths  of  the  city,  swallowed  up 
and  almost  lost  in  a  Avilderness  of  brick  and  mortar  ;  but  deriving  ' 
poetical  and  romantic  interest  from  the  commonplace  prosaic 
world  around  them.  I  was  struck  with  an  instance  of  the  kind 
in  the  course  of  a  recent  summer  ramble  into  the  city ;  for  the 
city  is  only  to  be  explored  to  advantage  in  summer-time,  when 
free  from  the  smoke  and  fog,  and  rain  and  mud  of  winter.  I  had 
been  buffeting  for  some  time  against  the  current  of  population 
setting  through  Fleet-street.  The  warm  weather  had  unstrung 
my  nerves,  and  made  me  sensitive  to  every  jar  and  jostle  and 
discordant  sound.  The  flesh  was  weary,  the  spirit  faint,  and  I 
was  getting  out  of  humour  with  the  bustling  busy  throng  through 
which  I  had  to  struggle,  when  in  a  fit  of  desperation  I  tore  my 
way  through  the  crowd,  plunged  into  a  by-lane,  and  after  passing  ■ 
through  several  obscure  nooks  and  angles,  emerged  into  a  quaint 
and  quiet  court  with  a  gfass-plot  in  the  centre,  overhung  by 
elms,  and  kept  perpetually  fresh  and  green  by  a  fountain  with  its 
sparkling  jet  of  water.  A  student  with  book  in  hand  was  seated 
on  a  stone  bench,  partly  reading,  partly  meditating  on  the 
movements  of  two  or  three  trim  nursery-maids  with  their  infant 
charges. 

I  was  like  an  Arab  who  had  suddenly  come  upon  an  oasis  amid 
the  panting  sterility  of  the  desert.  By  degrees  the  quiet  and 
coolness  of  the  place  soothed  my  nerves  and  refreshed  my  spirit. 
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I  pursued  my  walk,  and  came,  liard  by,  to  avcry  an<  i-  ui  i  u.ij»cl, 
with  a  low-browed  8axon  portal  of  niai<«ivo  and  rich  architecture. 
The  interior  was  circular  and  lofty,  and  lighted  from  above. 
Around  were  monumental  tombs  of  ancient  date,  on  which  were 
extended  the  marble  effigies  of  warriors  in  armour.  »Some  luul 
the  hands  devoutly  crossed  upon  the  I)rca9t ;  others  grasped  the 
pommel  of  the  sword,  menacing  hostility  even  in  the  tomb ! — 
while  the  crossed  legs  of  seversd  indicate<l  soldiers  of  the  Faith 
who  had  been  on  cnisades  to  the  Holy  I^nd. 

I  was,  in  fact,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Knights  TemplaR>,  strangely 
situated  in  the  very  centre  of  sordid  traffic ;  and  I  do  not  know 
a  more  impressive  lesson  for  the  man  of  the  world  than  thus  sud- 
denly to  turn  aside  from  the  highway  of  busy  money^seekiog  life, 
and  sit  down  among  these  shadowy  aepulchres,  where  all  is 
twilight,  dust,  and  forgetfulneas. 

In  a  subsequent  tour  of  observation,  T  encountcnxl  another  of 
these  relics  of  a  "foregone  world"  locked  up  in  the  heart  of  tho 
city.  I  had  been  wandering  for  some  time  through  dull  mono- 
tonous streets,  destitute  of  anything  to  strike  the  eye  or  excite  the 
imagination,  when  I  beheld  before  me  a  Gothic  gateway  of  moul- 
dering antiquity.  It  opened  into  a  spacious  quadrangle  forming 
the  court-yard  of  a  stately  Gothic  pile,  the  portal  of  which  stood 
invitingly  open. 

It  was  apparently  a  public  edifice,  and,  as  I  was  antiquity 
hunting,  I  ventured  in,  though  with  dubious  steps.  Meeting  no 
one  cither  to  oppose  or  rebuke  my  intrusion,  I  continued  on  until 
I  found  myself  in  a  great  hall,  with  a  lofty  arched  roof  and 
oaken  gallery,  all  of  Gothic  architecture.  At  one  end  of  the  hall 
was  an  enormous  fireplace,  with  wooden  settles  on  each  side ;  at 
the  other  end  was  a  raised  platform,  or  dais,  the  seat  of  state, 
above  which  was  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  antique  garb,  with 
a  long  robe,  a  ruff,  and  a  venerable  gray  beard. 

The  whole  establishment  had  an  air  of  monastic  quiet  and 
seclusion,  and  what  gave  it  a  mysterious  charm  was,  that  I  had 
not  met  with  a  human  being  since  I  had  passed  the  threshold. 

Encouraged  by  this  loneliness,  I  seated  myself  in  a  recess  of  a 
large  bow  window,  which  admitted  a  broad  flood  of  yellow  sun- 
shine, chequered  here  and  there  by  tints  from  panes  of  coloured 
glass ;  while  an  open  casement  let  in  the  soft  sunniier  air.  Here, 
leaning  my  head  on  my  hand,  and  my  arm  on  an  old  oaken  table, 
I  indulged  in  a  sort  of  reverie  about  what  might  have  been  ^e 
ancient  uses  of  this  edifice.  It  had  evidently  been  of  monastic 
origin;  perhaps  one  of  those  collegiate  establishments  built  of 
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yore  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  where  the  patient  monk,  in 
the  ample  solitude  of  the  cloister,  added  page  to  page,  and  volume 
to  volume,  emulating  in  the  productions  of  his  brain  the  magni- 
tude of  the  pile  he  inhabited. 

As  I  was  seated  in  this  musing  mood,  a  small  panelled  door  in 
an  arch  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  opened,  and  a  number 
of  gray-headed  old  men,  clad  in  long  black  cloaks,  came  forth 
one  by  one ;  proceeding  in  that  manner  through  the  hall,  without 
uttering  a  word,  each  turning  a  pale  face  on  me  as  he  passed,  and 
disappearing  through  a  door  at  the  lower  end. 

I  was  singularly  struck  with  their  appearance;  their  black 
cloaks  and  antiquated  air  comported  with  the  style  of  this  most 
venerable  and  mysterious  pile.  It  was  as  if  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed  years  about  which  I  had  been  musing  were  passing  in 
review  before  me.  Pleasing  myself  with  such  fancies,  I  set  out, 
in  the  spirit  of  romance,  to  explore  what  I  pictured  to  myself  a 
realm  of  shadows,  existing  in  the  very  centre  of  substantial 
realities. 

My  ramble  led  me  through  a  labyrinth  of  interior  courts  and 
corridors  and  dilaj)idated  clqjsters,  for  the  main  edifice  had  many 
additions  and  dependencies,  built  at  various  times  and  in  various 
styles ;  in  one  open  space  a  number  of  boys,  who  evidently 
belonged  to  the  establishment,  were  at  their  sports  ;  but  every- 
where I  observed  those  mysterious  old  gray  men  in  black  mantles, 
sometimes  sauntering  alone,  sometimes  conversing  in  groups  : 
they  appeared  to  be  the  pervading  genii  of  the  place.  I  now 
called  to  mind  what  I  had  read  of  certain  colleges  in  old  times, 
where  judicial  astrology,  geomancy,  necromancy,  and  otlier  for- 
bidden and  magical  sciences  were  taught.  AVas  this  an  establish- 
ment of  the  kind,  and  were  these  black-cloaked  old  men  really 
professors  of  the  black  art  ? 

These  surmises  were  passing  through  my  mind  as  my  eye 
glanced  into  a  chamber  hung  round  with  all  kinds  of  strange  and 
uncouth  objects,  implements  of  savage  warfare ;  strange  idols  and 
stuffed  alligators;  bottled  serpents  and  monsters  decorated  the 
mantelpiece ;  while  on  the  high  tester  of  an  old-fashioned  bed- 
stead grinned  a  human  skull,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  dried  cat 

I  approached  to  regard  more  narrowly  tliis  mystic  chamber, 
which  seemed  a  fitting  laboratory  for  a  necromancer,  when  I  was 
startled  at  beholding  a  human  countenance  staring  at  me  from  a 
dusk}' corner.  It  was  that  of  a  small,  shrivelled  old  man,  with 
thin  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and  gray  wiry  projecting  eyebrows.     I 
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at  first  doubted  whether  it  were  not  a  mummy  curiously  pre- 
served, but  it  moved,  and  I  saw  that  it  wa«  alive.  It  was  another 
of  these  black-cloaked  old  men ;  and,  as  I  regarded  his  quaint 
physiognomy,  his  obsolete  garb,  and  the  hideous  and  sinister 
objects  by  which  he  vraa  surrounded,  I  began  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  had  come  upon  the  arch  mago,  who  ruled  over  this  magicul 
fraternity. 

Seeing  me  pausing  before  the  door,  he  rose  and  invited  me  to 
enter.  I  obeyed  with  singular  hardihood,  for  how  did  I  know 
whether  a  wave  of  his  wand  might  nut  metamor|>ho8e  me  into 
^ome  strange  monster,  or  conjure  me  into  one  of  the  bottles  on  his 
mantelpiece  ?  He  proved,  however,  to  be  anything  but  a  con- 
jurer, and  his  simple  garrulity  soon  dispellc<l  all  the  magio  and 
mystery  with  which  I  had  enveloped  this  antiquated  pile  and  its 
no  less  antiquated  inhabitants. 

It  appeared  that  I  had  made  my  way  into  the  centre  of  an 
ancient  asylum  for  superannuated  tradesmen  and  decayed  house- 
holders, with  which  was  connected  a  school  for  a  limited  number 
of  boys.  It  was  founded  upwards  of  two  centuries  since  on  an 
old  monastic  establishment,  and  retained  somewhat  of  the  con-* 
ventual  air  and  character.  The  shadowy  line  of  old  men  in  black 
mantles  who  had  passed  before  me  in  the  hall,  and  whom  I  had 
elevated  into  magi,  turned  out  to  be  the  pensioners  returning  from 
morning  service  in  the  chapel. 

John  Hallum,  the  little  collector  of  curiosities  whom  I  had 
made  the  arch  magician,  had  been  for  six  years  a  resident  of  the 
place,  and  had  decorated  this  final  nestling-place  of  his  old  age 
with  relics  and  rarities  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  been  somewhat  of  a  tra- 
veller, having  been  once  in  France,  and  very  near  making  a  visit 
to  Holland.  He  regretted  not  having  visited  the  latter  country, 
"as  then  he  might  have  said  he  had  been  there."  He  was 
evidently  a  traveller  of  the  simple  kind. 

He  was  aristocratical,  too,  in  his  notions ;  keeping  aloof,  as  I 
found,  from  the  ordinary  run  of  pensioners.  His  chief  associates 
were  a  blind  man  who  spoke  Latin  and  Greek,  of  both  which 
languages  Hallum  was  profoundly  ignorant;  and  a  broken-down 
gentleman,  who  had  run  through  a  fortune  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  left  him  by  his  father,  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  the 
marriage  portion  of  his  wife.  Little  Hallum  seemed  to  consider 
it  an  indubitable  sign  of  gentle  blood  as  well  as  of  lofty  spirit  to 
be  able  to  squander  such  enormous  sums. 

P.S. — The  picturesque  remnant  of  old  times  into  which  I  have 
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thus  beguiled  the  reader  is  what  is  called  the  Charter  House, 
originajly  the  Chartreuse.  It  was  founded  in  1611,  on  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  convent,  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  being  one 
of  those  noble  charities  set  on  foot  by  individual  munificence,  and 
kept  up  with  the  quaintness  and  sanctity  of  ancient  times  amidst 
the  modern  changes  and  innovations  of  London.  Here  eighty 
broken-down  men,  who  have  seen  better  days,  are  provided,  in 
their  old  age,  with  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  a  yearly  allowance 
for  private  expenses.  Tliey  dine  together,  as  did  the  monks  of 
old,  in  the  hall,  which  had  been  the  refectory  of  the  original 
convent.  Attached  to  the  establishment  is  a  school  for  forty-four 
boys. 

Stowe,  whose  work  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  speaking 
of  the  obligations  of  the  gray-headed  pensioners,  says,  "  They  are 
not  to  intermeddle  with  any  business  touching  the  affairs  of  the 
hospital,  but  to  attend  only  to  the  service  of  God,  and  take  thank- 
fully what  is  provided  for  them,  without  muttering,  murmuring, 
or  grudging.  None  to  wear  weapon,  long  hair,  coloured  boots, 
spurs,  or  coloured  shoes,  feathers  in  their  hats,  or  any  ruffian-like 
or  unseemly  apparel,  but  such  as  becomes  hospital  men  to  wear." 
"  And  in  truth,"  adds  Stowe,  "  happy  are  they  that  are  so  taken 
from  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  and  fixed  in  so  good  a 
place  as  these  old  men  are ;  having  nothing  to  care  for  but  the 
good  of  their  souls,  to  serve  God,  and  to  live  in  brotherly  love." 

For  the  amusement  of  such  as  have  been  interested  by  the 
preceding  sketch,  taken  down  from  my  own  observation,  and  who 
may  wish  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  mysteries  of  London, 
I  subjoin  a  modicum  of  local  history,  put  into  my  hands  by  an 
odd-looking  old  gentleman  in  a  small  brown  wig  and  a  snuff- 
coloured  coat,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  shortly  after  my 
visit  to  the  Charter  House.  I  confess  I  was  a  little  dubious  at 
first,  whether  it  was  not  one  of  those  apocryphal  tales  often  passed 
off  upon  inquiring  travellers  like  myself,  and  which  have  brought 
our  general  character  for  veracity  into  such  unmerited  reproach. 
On  making  proper  inquiries,  however,  I  have  received  the  most 
satisfactory  assurances  of  the  author's  jtrobity ;  and,  indeed,  have 
been  told  that  he  is  actually  engaged  in  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  the  very  interesting  region  in  which  he  resides ;  of 
which  the  following  may  be  considered  merely  as  a  foretaste 
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What  I  write  it  moat  true  •  •  •  •  I  h>v«  •  whole  book*  of  naM  lyiii|r  by  me, 
which  if  I  should  lette  foorth,  tome  RTmTe  Muitieiiu  (within  the  bearing  et  Bow  bell) 
would  be  out  of  charity  with  me. — Nashe. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  city  of  London  lies  a  nnaU  neigh- 
bourhood, consisting  of  a  cluffter  of  narrow  ttreets  and  courts, 
of  very  venerable  and  debilitated  hnoses,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Little  Britain.  Christ  Church  School  and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  bound  it  on  the  west ;  SmithBeld  and  Long- 
lane  on  the  north  ;  Aldersgato-strcet,  like  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
divides  it  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  city ;  whilst  the  yawning 
gulf  of  BuU-and -Mouth-street  separates  it  from  Butcher-lane, 
and  the  regions  of  Newgate.  Over  this  little  territory,  thus 
bounded  and  designated,  the  great  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  swelling 
above  the  intervening  houses  of  Paternoster-row,  Amen-corner,ana 
Ave  ]SIaria-lane,  looks  down  with  an  air  of  motherly  protection. 

This  qiiarter  derives  its  appellation  from  having  been,  in 
ancient  times,  tlie  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany.  As 
London  increased,  however,  rank  and  fashion  rolled  off  to  the 
west,  and  trade,  creeping  on  at  their  heels,  took  possession  of 
their  deserted  abodes.  For  some  time  Little  Britain  became  the 
great  mart  of  learning,  and  was  peopled  by  the  busy  and  prolific 
race  of  booksellers :  these  also  gtadually  deserted  it,  and,  emi- 
grating beyond  the  great  strait  of  Newgate-street,  settled  down 
in  Paternoster-row  and  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  where  they  con- 
tinue to  increase  and  multiply  even  at  the  present  day. 

But  though  thus  fallen  into  decline,  Little  Britain  still  bears 
traces  of  its  former  splendour.  There  are  several  I^iduscs  ready 
to  tumble  down,  the  fronts  of  which  are  magnificently  enriched 
with  old  oaken  carvings  of  hideous  faces,  unknown  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes ;  and  fruits  and  flowers  which  it  would  perplex  a 
naturalist  to  classify.  There  are  also,  in  Aldersgate-street, 
certain  remains  of  what  were  once  spacious  and  lordly  family 
mansions,  but  which  have  in  latter  days  been  subdivided  into 
several  tenements.  Here  may  often  be  found  the  family  of  a 
petty  tradesman,  with  its  trumpery  furniture,  burrowing  among 
the  relics  of  antiquated  finery,  in  great  rambling  time-stained 
apartments,  with  fretted  ceilings,  gilded  cornices,  and  enormous 
marble  fireplaces.  The  lanes  and  courts  also  contain  many 
smaller  houses,  not  on  so  grand  a  scale,  but,  like  your  small 
ancient  gentry,  sturdily  maintaining  their  claims  to  equal  anti- 
quity.    These  have  their  gable-ends  to  the   street ;  great  bow 
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windows,  with  diamond  panes  set  in  lead,  grotesque  carvings,  and 
low  arched  door -ways.* 

In  this  most  venerable  and  sheltered  little  nest  have  I  paj^sed 
several  quiet  years  of  existence,  comfortably  lodged  in  the 
second  floor  of  one  of  the  smallest  but  oldest  edifices.  My 
sitting-room  is  an  old  wainscoted  chamber,  with  small  panels, 
and  set  off  with  a  miscellaneous  array  of  furniture.  1  have  a 
particular  respect  for  three  or  four  high-backed  claw-footed 
chairs,  covered  with  tarnished  brocade,  which  bear  the  marks  of 
having  seen  better  days,  and  have  doubtless  figured  in  some  of 
the  old  palaces  of  Little  Britain.  They  seem  to  me  to  keep 
together,  and  to  look  down  with  sovereign  contempt  upon  their 
leathern-bottomed  neighbours  ;  as  I  have  seen  decayed  gentry 
carry  a  high  head  among  the  plebeian  society  with  which  they 
were  reduced  to  associate.  The  whole  front  of  my  sitting-room 
is  taken  up  with  a  bow  window;  on  the  panes  of  which  are 
recorded  the  names  of  previous  occupants  for  many  generations, 
mingled  with  scraps  of  very  indiflerent  gentleman-like  poetry, 
written  in  characters  which  I  can  scarcely  decipher,  and  which 
extol  the  charms  of  many  a  beauty  of  Little  Britain,  who  has 
long,  long  since  bloomed,  faded,  and  passed  away.  As  I  am  an 
idle  personage,  with  no  apparent  occupation,  and  pay  my  bill 
regularly  every  week,  I  am  looked  upon  as  the  only  independent 
gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  being  curious  to  learn  the 
internal  stale  of  a  community  so  apparently  shut  up  within  itself, 
I  have  managed  to  work  my  way  into  all  the  concerns  and  secrets 
of  the  place. 

Little  Britain  may  truly  be  called  the  heart's  core  of  the 
city  ;  the  strong-hold  of  true  John  Bullism.  It  is  a  fragment  of 
London  as  it  was  in  its  better  days,  with  its  antiquated  folks  and 
fashions.  Here  flourish  in  great  preservation  many  of  the  holiday 
games  and  customs  of  yore.  The  inhabitants  most  religiously 
eat  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  hot-cross  buns  on  Good  Friday, 
and  roast  goose  at  Michaelmas  ;  they  send  love-letters  on  Valen- 
tine's Day,  burn  the  Pope  on  the  fifth  of  November,  and  kiss  all 
the  girls  under  the  mistletoe  at  Christmas.  Roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding  are  also  held  in  superstitious  veneration,  and  port  and 
sherry  maintain  their  grounds  as  the  only  true  English  wines ; 
all  others  being  considered  vile  outlandish  beverages. 

Little  Britain  has  its  long  catalogue  of  city  wonders,  which 
its  inhabitants  consider  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  such  as  the 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  interesting  communication  has  included,  in  hi* 
(reneral  title  of  Little  Britain,  many  of  those  little  lanes  and  court*  that  belong  iume- 
diately  to  Cloth  Fair. 
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great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  which  sours  all  the  beer  when  it  tolls  ; 
the  figures  that  strike  the  hours  at  St.  Dunstan's  clock  ;  the 
Monument ;  the  lions  in  the  Tower ;  and  the  wooden  giants  in 
Guildhall.  They  still  believe  in  dreams  and  fortune-telling,  and* 
an  old  woman  that  lives  in  Bull-and-Mouth-street  makes  a 
tolerable  subsistence  by  detecting  stolen  goods,  and  promising  the 
girls  good  husbands.  They  are  apt  to  be  rendered  uncomfortable 
by  comets  and  eclipses ;  and  if  a  dog  howls  dolefully  at  night,  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  of  a  death  in  the  place.  There  are 
even  many  ghost-stories  current,  particularly  concerning  the  old 
mansion-houses ;  in  several  of  which  it  is  said  strange  sights  are 
sometimes  seen.  Lords  and  ladies,  the  former  in  full-bottomed 
wifs,  hanging  sleeves  and  swords,  the  latter  in  lappets,  stays, 
hoops,  and  brocade,  have  been  seen  walking  up  and  down  the 
great  waste  chambers,  on  moonlight  nights  ;  and  are  supposed  to 
be  the  shades  of  the  ancient  proprietors  in  their  court-dresses. 

Little  Britain  has  likewise  its  sages  and  great  men.     One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  former  is  a  tall,  dry  old  'gentleman,  of 
the  name  of  Skryme,  who  keeps  a  small  aj>otbecary'8  shop.     He 
has  a  cadaverous  countenance,  full  of  cavities  and  projections; 
with  a  brown  circle  round  each  eye,  like  a  pair  of  horn  specta- 
cles.    He  is  much  thought  of*  by  the  old  women,  who  consider 
him  as  a  kind  of  conjurer,  because  he  has   two   or  three   stuffed 
alligators  hanging  up  in  his  shop,  and  several  snakes  in  bottles. 
He  is  a  great  reader  of  almanacs  and  newspapers,  and  is  much 
given  to  pore  over  alarming  accounts  of  plots,  conspiracies,  fires, 
earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions ;  which  last  phenomena  he 
considers  as  signs  of  the  times.     He  has  always  some  dismal  tale 
of  the  kind  to  deal  out  to  his  customers,   with  their  doses  ;  and 
thus  at  the  same  time  puts  both  soul  and  body  into  an  uproar. 
He  is  a  great  believer  in  omens  and  predictions ;  and  has  the 
prophecies  of  Robert  Nixon  and  Mother  Shipton  by  heart.     No 
man  can  make  so  much  out  of  an  eclipse,  or  even  an   unusually 
dark  day  ;  and  he  shook  the  tail  of  the  last  comet  over  the  heads 
of  his  customers  and  disciples  until  they  were  nearly  frightened 
out  of  their  wits.     He  has  lately  got  hold  of  a  popular  legend 
or  prophecy,  on  which  he  has  been  unusually  eloquent.     There 
has  been  a  saying  current  among  the  ancient  sybils,  who  treasure 
up  these  things,  that  when  the  grasshopper  on  the  top  of  the 
Exchange  shook  hands  with    the  dragon    on    the  top  of  Bow 
church  steeple,   fearful  events  would  take  place.     This  strange 
conjunction,  it  seems,  has  as  strangely  come  to  pass.     The  same 
architect  has  been  engaged  lately  on  the  repairs  of  the  cupola  of 
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tlie  Exchange,  and  the  steeple  of  Bow  church ;  and,  fearful  to 
relate,  the  dragon  and  the  grasshopper  actually  lie,  cheek  by  jole, 
in  the  yard  of  his  workshop. 

"  Others,"  as  Mr.  Skryrae  is  accustomed  to  say,  "  may  go 
^tar-gazing,  and  look  for  conjunctions  in  the  heavens,  but  here 
is  a  conjunction  on  the  earth,  near  at  home,  and  under  our  own 
eves,  which  surpasses  all  the  signs  and  calculations  of  astrologers." 
Since  these  portentous  weathercocks  have  thus  laid  their  iieads 
together,  wonderful  events  had  already  occurred.  The  good  old 
king,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  lived  eighty-two  years,  had 
all  at  once  given  up  the  ghost ;  another  king  had  mounted  the 
throne  ;  a  royal  duke  had  died  suddenly — another,  in  France,  had 
been  murdered  ;  there  had  been  Radical  meetings  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  bloody  scenes  at  Manchester ;  the  great  plot 
in  Cato-street ; — and,  above  all,  the  Queen  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land !  All  these  sinister  events  are  recounted  by  Mr.  Skryme 
with  a  mysterious  look,  and  a  dismal  shake  of  the  head ;  and 
being  taken  with  his  drugs,  and  associated  in  the  minds  of  his 
auditors  with  stufled  sea-monsters,  bottled  serpents,  and  his  own 
visage,  which  is  a  title-page  of  tribulation,  they  have  spread  great 
gloom  through  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Little  Britain.  They 
shake  their  heads  whenever  they  go  by  Bow  church,  and  observe, 
that  they  never  expected  any  good  to  come  of  taking  down  that 
steeple,  which  in  old  times  told  nothing  but  glad  tidings,  as  the 
history  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat  bears  witness. 

The  rival  oracle  of  Little  Britain  is  a  substantial  cheese- 
monger, who  lives  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  old  family  man- 
sions, and  is  as  magnificently  lodged  as  a  round-bellied  mite  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  his  own  Cheshires.  Indeed,  he  is  a  man  of 
no  little  standing  and  importance ;  and  his  renown  extends 
through  Huggin-lane,  and  Lad-lane,  and  even  unto  Alderman- 
bury.  His  opinion  is  very  much  taken  in  affairs  of  state,  hav- 
ing read  the  Sunday  papers  for  the  last  half-century,  together 
with  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Rapin's  History  of  England,  and 
the  Naval  Chronicle.  His  head  is  stored  with  invaluable  maxims 
which  have  borne  the  test  of  time  and  use  for  centuries.  It  is 
his  firm  opinion  that  "  it  is  a  moral  iitipossible,"  so  long  as  Eng- 
land is  true  to  herself,  that  anything  can  shake  her ;  and  he  has 
much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  national  debt;  which,  some- 
how or  other,  he  proves  to  be  a  great  national  bulwark  and 
blessing.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  purlieus 
of  Little  Britain,  until  of  late  years,  when,  having  become  rich, 
and  grown  into  the  dignity  of  a  Sunday  cane,  he  begins  to  take 
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his  pleasure  and  see  the  world.  He  Las  thezefore  mada  MTtral 
excursions  to  Hampsteod,  Ilighgate,  and  other  neighbouring 
towns,  wlicre  he  .^m  passed  whole  afternoons  iu  looking  back 
npon  the  metropolis  through  a  tcleacope,  and  endeavouring  to 
descry  the  steeple  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  Not  a  atage-ooacluuan 
of  Bull-and-]M()uth-street  but  touches  his  hat  as  be  pawos ;  and 
be  is  considered  quite  a  patron  at  the  coacb-offioe  of  tlie  Goose 
and  Gridiron,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  His  family  have  been  very 
urgent  for  him  to  make  an  expedition  to  Margate,  but  be  has 
great  doubts  of  Miow  new  jfimmicka,  the  steamboats,  and,  indeed, 
thinks  himself  too  advanced  in  life  to  undertake  sea  voyages. 

Little  Britain  has  occasionally  its  factions  and  divisions,  and 
party  spirit  ran  very  high  at  one  time  in  consequence  of  two 
rival  "  Burial  Societies  "  being  set  up  in  the  place.  One  held  its 
meeting  at  the  Swan  and  Horse  Shoe,  and  was  jmtronized  by  the 
cheesemonger;  the  other  at  the  Cock  and  Crown,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  apothecary ;  it  is  needless  to  say  tliat  the  hitter 
was  the  most  flourishing.  I  have  passed  an  evening  or  two  at 
each,  and  have  acquired  much  valuable  information,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  being  buried,  the  comparative  merits  of  church- 
yards, together  with  divers  hints  on  the  subject  of  patent-iron 
coflBns.  I  have  heard  the  question  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  as 
to  the  legality  of  prohibitin<>  the  latter  on  account  of  their  dura- 
bility. The  feuds  occasioned  by  these  societies  have  happily  died 
of  late ;  but  they  were  for  a  long  time  prevailing  themes  of  con- 
troversy, the  people  of  Little  Britain  bemg  extremely  solicitous 
of  funereal  honours  and  of  lying  comfortably  in  their  graves. 

Besides  these  two  funeral  societies,  there  is  a  third  of  quite  a 
different  cast,  which  tends  to  throw  the  sunshine  of  good-humour 
over  the  whole  neighbourhood.  It  meets  once  a  week  at  a  little 
old-fashioned  house,  kept  by  a  jolly  publican  of  the  name  of 
Wagstaff,  and  bearing  for  insignia  a  resplendent  half-moon,  with 
a  most  seductive  bunch  of  grapes.  The  whole  edifice  is  covered 
with  mscriptions  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  thirsty  wayfarer ;  such 
^  "  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.'s  Entire,"  "  Wine,  Rum,  and 
Brandy  Vaults,"  "  Old  Tom,  Rum,  an<l  Compounds,"  etc.  This, 
indeed,  has  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus  and  Glomus  from  time 
immemorial.  It  has  always  been  in  the  family  of  the  Wagstaffs, 
so  that  its  history  is  tolerably  preserved  by  the  present  landlord. 
It  was  nmch  frequented  by  the  gallants  and  cavalieros  of  the 
reigu  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  looked  into  now  and  then  by  the  wits 
of  Charles  the  Second's  day.  But  what  Wagstaff  principally 
prides  himself  upon  is,  that  Henry  the  Ei^jhth,  in  one  of  his  noc- 
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tumal  rambles,  broke  the  head  of  one  of  his  ancestors  with  his 
famous  walking-staff.  This,  however,  is  considered  as  rather  a 
dubious  and  vain-glorious  boast  of  the  landlord. 

The  club  which  now  holds  its  weekly  sessions  here  goes  by 
the  name  of  "  the  Roaring  Lads  of  Little  Britain."  They  abound 
in  old  catches,  glees,  and  choice  stories,  that  are  traditional  in  the 
place,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis. 
There  is  a  mad-cap  undertaker  who  is  inimitable  at  a  merry 
song ;  but  the  life  of  the  club,  and  indeed  the  prime  wit  of  Little 
Britain,  is  bully  WagstafT  himself.  His  ancestors  were  all  wags 
before  him,  and  he  has  inherited  with  the  inn  a  large  stock  *»f 
songs  and  jokes,  which  go  with  it  from  generation  to  generation 
as  heir-looms.  He  is  a  dapper  little  fellow,  with  bandy  legs  and 
pot  belly,  a  red  face,  with  a  moist  merry  eye,  and  a  little  shock 
of  gray  hair  behind.  At  the  opening  of  every  club-night  he  is 
called  in  to  sing  his  "  Confession  of  Faith,"  which  is  the  famous 
old  drinking  trowl  from  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  He  sings 
it,  to  be  sure,  with  many  variations,  as  he  received  it  from  his 
father's  lips ;  for  it  has  been  a  standing  favourite  at  the  .Half- 
Moon  and  Bunch  of  Grapes  ever  since  it  was  written ;  nay,  he 
affirms  that  his  predecessors  have  often  had  the  honour  of  singing 
it  before  the  nobility  and  gentry  at  Christmas  mummeries,  when 
Little  Britain  was  in  all  its  glory.* 

•  A«  mine  host  of  the  Half-Moon'a  Confession  of  Faith  may  not  be  familiar  to  the  majo- 
rity of  readers,  and  as  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  current  songs  of  Little  Britain,  I  subjoin  it 
in  its  original  orthography.  I  would  observe,  that  the  whole  club  always  join  in  the  choru» 
with  a  fearful  thumping  on  the  table  and  clattering  of  pewter  pots  ; — 

I  cannot  cate  but  lytle  meate, 

My  stomacke  is  not  good. 
But  sure  I  thinke  that  I  can  drinke 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a  colde, 
I  stutf  my  skyn  so  full  within, 

Of  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 
Choru*.     Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare, 

Booth  foote  and  hand  go  colde. 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  ynougbe, 

Whether  it  be  new  or  olde. 

I  have  no  rost,  but  a  nut  brawne  toste, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fyre  ; 
A  little  breade  shall  do  me  steade. 

Much  breade  I  not  desyre. 
No  frost  nor  snow,  norwinde,  I  trowe. 

Can  hurte  mee,  if  I  wolde,  ' 

1  am  so  wrapt  and  throwly  lapt 

Of  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 
Chorus.    Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare,  &c. 

And  Tyb  my  wife,  that,  as  her  lyfe, 

Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seeke, 
Full  oft  drynkes  shee,  tyll  ye  may  see 

The  teares  run  duwne  her  cbeeke. 
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It  would  do  one's  heart  good  to  hear,  on  a  club  night,  the 
shouts  of  merriment,  the  snatches  of  song,  and  now  and  then  tl  o 
choral  bursts  of  half  a  dozen  discordant  voices,  which  issue 
from  this  jovial  mansion.  At  such  times  the  street  is  lined  witli 
listeners,  who  enjoy  a  delight  etjual  to  that  of  gating  into  a  con- 
fectioner's window,  or  snuffing  up  the  steams  of  a  cook-shop. 

There  are  two  annual  events  which  produce  great  stir  and 
sensation  in  Little  Britain;  these  are  8t.  Bertholoniew's  fair, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor's  day.  During  the  time  of  the  fair,  which 
is  held  in  the  adjoining  regions  of  Smithfield,  there  is  nothing 
going  on  but  gossiping  and  gadding  about.  The  late  quiet  streets 
of  Little  Britain  are  overrun  with  an  irruption  of  strange  figures 
and  faces  ;  every  tavern  is  a  scene  of  rout  and  revel.  The  Hddle 
and  the  song  are  heard  from  the  tnp-room,  morning,  noon,  and 
night ;  and  at  each  window  may  lie  seen  some  group  of  boon 
companions,  with  half-shut  eyes,  hats  on  one  side,  pipe  in  mouth, 
and  tankard  in  hand,  fondling,  and  prosing,  and  singing  maudlin 
songs  over  their  liquor.  Even  the  sober  deconim  of  private 
families,  which  I  must  say  is  rigidly  kept  up  at  other  times 
among  my  neighbours,  is  no  proof  against  this  Saturnalia.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  maid-servants  within  doors.  Their 
brains  are  absolutely  set  maddening  with  Punch  and  the  Puppet 
Show ;  the  Flying  Horses  ;  Siguier  Polito  ;  the  Fire- Eater  ; 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Paap;  and  the  Irish  Giant.  The  children, 
too,  lavish  all  their  holiday  money  in  toys  and  gilt  gingerbread, 
and  till  the  house  with  the  Lilliputian  din  of  drums,  trumpi-i 
and  penny  whistles. 

But  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  is  the  great  anniversary.  The  Lord 
Mayor  is  looked  up  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Little  Britain  as  the 
greatest  potentate  upon  earth  ;  his  gilt  coach  with  six  horses  as 
the  suninut  of  human  splendour  ;  and  his  procession,  with  all  the 
Sheriffs  and  Aldermen  in  his  train,  as  the  grandest  of  earthly 
pageants.  How  they  exult  in  the  idea,  that  the  King  himself 
dare  not  enter  the  city,  without  first  knocking  at  the  gate  of 

Then  doth  »hee  trowie  to  me  the  bowie, 

Even  a«  a  mault-womie  iholne, 
And  sayth,  sweete  harie,  I  took  my  parte 
Of  this  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 
Chorus.     Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare,  tic. 

Now  let  them  drynke,  tyll  they  nod  and  winke, 

Even  as  goode  fellowes  sholde  doe. 
They  shall  not  mytse  to  have  the  btisae 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to  ; 
And  all  poore  soales  that  hare  icowred  bowl«a, 
^  Or  have  them  lustily  trolde, 

God  save  the  lyvea  of  them  and  their  n  ive», 
Whether  they  \tc  yonge  or  olde. 
Chorus.     Backe  and  sjde  go  bare,  go  bare,  &c. 
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Temple  Bar,  and  asking  permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor ;  for  if 
he  did,  heaven  and  earth  !  there  is  no  knowing  what  might  be  the 
consequence.  The  man  in  armour  who  rides  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  is  the  city  champion,  has  orders  to  cut  down  every- 
body that  offends  against  the  dignity  of  the  city  ;  and  then  there 
is  the  little  man  with  a  velvet  porringer  on  his  head,  who  sits  at 
the  window  of  the  state  coach,  and  holds  the  city  sword,  as  long 
as  a  pike-staff — Odd's  blood !  If  he  once  draws  that  sword. 
Majesty  itself  is  not  safe  ! 

Under  the  protection  of  this  mighty  potentate,  therefore,  the 
good  poople  of  Little  Britain  sleep  in  peace.  Temple  Bar  is  an 
effectual  barrier  against  all  interior  foes  ;  and  as  to  foreign  inva- 
sion, the  Lord  Mayor  has  but  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tower, 
call  in  the  train  bands,  and  put  the  standing  army  of  beef-eaters 
under  arms,  and  he  may  bid  defiance  to  the  world  ! 

Thus  wrapped  up  in  its  own  concerns,  its  own  habits,  and  its 
own  opinions.  Little  Britain  has  long  flourished  as. a  sound  heart 
to  this  great  fungus  metropolis.  I  have  pleased  myself  with 
considering  it  as  a  chosen  spot,  where  the  principles  of  sturdy 
John  BuUism  were  garnered  up,  like  seed  corn,  to  renew  the 
national  character,  when  it  had  run  to  waste  and  degeneracy.  I 
have  rejoiced  also  in  the  general  spirit  of  harmony  tliat  prevailed 
throughout  it ;  for  though  there  might  now  and  then  be  a  few 
clashes  of  opinion  between  the  adherents  of  the  cheesemonger  and 
the  apothecary,  and  an  occasional  feud  between  the  burial  socie- 
ties, yet  these  were  but  transient  clouds,  and  soon  passed  away. 
The  neighbours  met  with  good-will,  parted  with  a  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  never  abused  each  other  except  behind  their  backs. 

I  could  give  rare  descriptions  of  snug  junketing  parties  at 
which  I  have  been  present ;  where  we  played  at  All-Fours, 
Pope-Joan,  Tom-come-tickle-me,  and  other  choice  old  games  ; 
and  where  we  sometimes  had  a  good  old  English  country  dance 
to  the  tune  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Once  a  year  also  tlie 
neighbours  would  gather  together  and  go  on  a  gipsy  party  to 
Epping  Forest.  It  would  have  done  any  man's  heart  good  to  see 
the  merriment  that  took  place  here  as  we  banqueted  on  the  grass 
under  the  trees.  How  we  made  the  woods  ring  with  bursts  of 
laughter  at  the  songs  of  little  Wagstaff  and  the  merry  under- 
taker !  After  dinner,  too,  the  young  folks  would  play  at  blind- 
man's-buff  and  hide-and-seek  ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  them 
tangled  among  the  briers,  and  to  hear  a  fine  romping  girl  now 
and  then  squeak  from  among  the  bushes.  The  elder  folks  would 
gather  round  the  cheesemonger  and  the  apothecary,  to  hear  them 
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tJilk  politics  ;  for  thoy  generally  brought  out  a  newspaper  iu  tlieir 
pockets,  to  pass  away  time  in  the  country.  They  would  now 
and  then,  to  be  sure,  get  a  little  warm  in  argument ;  but  their 
disiputes  were  always  adjusted  by  reference  to  a  worthy  old 
umbrella-maker  in  a  double  chin,  who,  never  exactly  compre- 
hending the  subject,  managed  somehow  or  other  to  decide  in 
favour  of  both  parties. 

All  empires,  however,  says  some  philosopher  or  historian,  are 
doomed  to  changes  and  revolutions.  Luxury  and  innovation 
creep  in ;  factions  arise ;  and  families  now  and  then  spring  uj), 
whose  ambition  and  intrigues  throw  the  whole  system  into  con- 
fusion. Thus,  in  latter  days,  has  the  tranauillity  of  Little 
Britain  been  grievously  disturbo«l,  and  its  golaen  simplicity  of 
manners  tiireatened  with  total  subversion,  by  the  aspiring  family 
of  a  retiretl  butcher. 

The  family  of  the  Lambs  bad  long  been  among  the  most 
thriving  and  .popular  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  Miss  Lambs 
were  the  belles  of  Little  Britain,  and  everybo<ly  was  pleased  when 
Old  Lamb  had  made  money  enough  to  shut  up  shop,  and  put  his 
name  on  a  brass  plate  on  his  door.  In  an  evil  hour,  however, 
one  of  the  Miss  Lambs  had  the  honour  of  being  a  lady  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Lady  Mayoress,  at  her  grand  annual  ball,  on  which 
occasion  she  wore  three  towering  ostrich  feathers  on  her  head. 
The  family  never  got  over  it ;  they  were  immediately  smitten 
with  a  passion  for  high  life ;  set  up  a  one-horse  carriage,  put  a 
bit  of  gold  lace  round  the  errand-boy's  hat,  and  have  been  the 
talk  and  detestation  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  ever  since. 
They  could  no  longer  be  induced  to  play  at  Pope-Joan  or  blind- 
man's-buff;  they  could  endure  no  dances  but  quadrilles,  which 
nobody  had  ever  heard  of  in  Little  Britain ;  and  they  took  to 
reading  novels,  talking  bad  French,  and  playing  upon  the  piano. 
Their  brother,  too,  who  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  set  up 
for  a  dandy  and  a  critic,  characters  hitherto  unknown  in  these 
parts;  and  he  confounded  the  worthy  folks  exceedingly  by 
wlking  about  Kean,  the  opera,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

What  was  still  worse,  the  Lambs  gave  a  grand  ball,  to  which 
they  neglected  to  invite  any  of  their  old  neighbours  ;  but  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  genteel  company  from  Theobald's-road,  Red 
Lion-square,  and  other  parts  towards  the  west.  There  were 
several  beaux  of  their  brother's  acquaintance  from  Gray's-inn- 
lane  and  Hatton-garden ;  and  not  less  than  three  aldermen's 
ladies,  with  their  daughters.  This  was  not  to  be  forgotten  or 
forgiven.     All  Little  Britain  was  in  an  uproar  with  the  smacking 
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of  whips,  the  lashing  of  miserable  horses,  and  the  rattling  and 
jingling  of  hackney  coaches.  Tlie  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood 
might  be  seen  popping  their  night-caps  out  at  every  window, 
watching  the  crazy  vehicles  rumble  by ;  and  there  was  a  knot  of 
virulent  old  cronies,  that  kept  a  look-out  from  a  house  just 
opposite  the  retired  butcher's,  and  scanned  and  criticised  every 
one  that  knocked  at  the  door. 

This  dance  was  a  cause  of  almost  open  war,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  declared  they  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
the  Lambs.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Lamb,  when  she  had  no  engage- 
ments with  her  quality  acquaintance,  would  give  little  humdrum 
tea  junketings  to  some  of  her  old  cronies,  "  quite,"  as  she  would 
say,  "  in  a  friendly  way  ;"  and  it  is  equally  true  that  her  invita- 
tions were  always  accepted,  in  spite  of  all  previous  vows  to  the 
contrary.  Nay,  the  good  ladies  would  sit  and  be  delighted  with 
the  music  of  the  Miss  Lambs,  who  would  condescend  to  strum  an 
Irish  melody  for  them  on  the  piano  ;  and  they  would  listen 
with  wonderful  interest  to  Mrs.  Lamb's  anecdotes  of  Alderman 
Plunket's  family,  of  Portsoken  AVard,  and  the  Miss  Timberlakes, 
the  rich  heiresses  of  Crutched  Friars;  but  then  they  relieved 
their  consciences,  and  averted  the  reproaches  of  their  confede- 
rates, by  canvassing  at  the  next  gossiping  convocation  everything 
that  haid  passed,  and  pulling  the  Lambs  anr'  their  rout  all  to 
pieces. 

The  only  one  of  the  family  that  could  not  be  made  fashion- 
able was  the  retired  butcher  himself.  Honest  Lamb,  in  spite  of 
the  meekness  of  his  name,  was  a  rough,  hearty  old  fellow,  with 
the  voice  of  a  lion,  a  head  of  black  hair  like  a  shoe-brush,  and  a 
broad  face  mottled  like  his  own  beef.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
daughters  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  old  gentleman,"  addressed 
him  as  "  papa,"  in  tones  of  infinite  softness,  and  endeavoured  to 
coax  him  into  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  other  gentle- 
manly habits.  Do  what  they  might,  there  was  no  keeping  down 
the  butcher.  His  sturdy  nature  would  break  through  all  their 
glozings.  He  had  a  hearty  vulgar  good  humour  that  was  irre- 
pressible. His  very  jokes  made  his  sensitive  daughters  shudder  ; 
and  he  persisted  in  wearing  his  blue  cotton  coat  of  a  morning, 
dining  at  two  o'clock,  and  having  a  "  bit  of  sausage  with  his 
tea. " 

He  was  doomed,  however,  to  share  the  unpopularity  of  his 
family.  He  found  his  old  comrades  gradually  growing  cold  and 
civil  to  him  ;  no  longer  laughing  at  his  jokes ;  and  now  and  then 
throwing  out  a  fling  at  "  some  people,"  and  a  hint  about  "  quality 
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binding."  This  both  nettled  and  perplexed  the  honest  butciicr  ; 
and  his  wife  and  daughters,  M'ith  the  consummate  policy  of  the 
shrewder  sex,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  at  length 
prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up  his  afternoon's  pipe  and  tankard 
at  Wagstaffs  ;  to  sit  after  dinner  by  himself,  and  take  his  pint 
of  port — a  liquor  he  detested — and  to  nod  in  his  chair  in  solitary 
and  dismal  gentility. 

The  Miss  Lambs  might  now  be  seen  flaunting  along  the  streets 
in  French  bonnets,  with  unknown  beaux ;  and  talking  and 
laughing  so  loud  that  it  distressed  the  nerves  of  every  good  lady 
within  hearing.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  patronage, 
and  actually  induced  a  French  dancing-master  to  set  up  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  the  worthy  folks  of  Little  Britain  took  fire 
at  it,  and  did  so  persecute  the  poor  Qv^nl,  that  he  was  fain  to 
pack  up  fiddle  and  dancing-pumps,  and  decamp  with  such  pre- 
cipitation that  he  absolutely  forgot  to  pay  for  his  lodgings. 

I  had  flattered  myself,  at  first,  with  the  idea  that  all  this  fiery 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  community  was  merely  the  over- 
flowing of  their  z^  for  good  old  English  manners,  and  their 
horror  of  innovation  ;  and  I  applauded  the  silent  confceTn{)t  they 
were  so  vociferous  in  expressing,  for  upstart  pride,  French  fiwhion.s, 
and  the  Miss  Lambs.  But  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  soon  perceived 
the  infection  had  taken  hold  ;  and  that  ray  neighbours,  after 
condemning,  were  beginning  to  follow  their  example.  I  over- 
heard my  landlady  importuning  her  husband  to  let  their  daughters 
have  one  quarter  at  French  and  music,  and  that  they  might  take 
a  few  lessons  in  quadrille.  I  even  saw,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
Sundays,  no  less  than  five  French  bonnets,  precisely  like  those  of 
the  Miss  Lambs,  parading  about  Little  Britain. 

I  still  had  my  hopes  that  all  this  folly  would  gradually  die 
away ;  that  the  Lambs  might  move  out  of  the  neighbourhood, 
might  die,  or  might  run  away  with  attorneys'  apprentices  ;  and 
that  quiet  and  simplicity  might  be  again  restored  to  the  com- 
munity. But  unluckily  a  rival  power  arose.  An  opulent 
oilman  died,  and  left  a  widow  with  a  large  jointure  and  a  family 
of  buxom  daughters.  The  young  ladies  had  long  been  repining 
in  secret  at  the  parsimony  of  a  prudent  father,  which  kept  down 
all  their  aspirings.  Their  ambition,  being  now  no  longer  re- 
strained, broke  out  into  a  blaze,  and  they  openly  took  the  field 
against  the  family  of  the  butcher.  It  is  true  that  the  Lambs, 
having  had  the  first  start,  had  naturally  an  advantage  of  them  in 
the  fashionable  career.  They  could  speak  a  little  bad  French, 
play  the  piano,  dance  quadrilles,  and  had  formed  high  acquaint- 
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ances;  but  the  Trotters  were  not  to  be  distanced.  When  the 
Lambs  appeared  with  two  feathers  in  their  hats,  the  Miss  Trotters 
mounted  four,  and  of  twice  as  fine  colours.  If  the  Lambs  gave 
a  dance,  the  Trotters  were  sure  not  to  be  behindhand;  and 
though  they  might  not  boast  of  as  good  company,  yet  thej  had 
double  the  number,  and  were  twice  as  merry. 

The  whole  community  has  at  length  divided  itself  into  fashion- 
able factious  under  the  banners  of  these  two  families.  The  old 
games  of  Pope-Joan  and  Tom-come-tickle-rae  are  entirely  dis- 
carded ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  up  an  honest  country 
dance ;  and  on  my  attempting  to  kiss  a  young  lady  under  the 
mistletoe  last  Christmas,  I  was  indignantly  repulsed  ;  the  Miss 
Lambs  having  pronounced  it  "  shocking  vulgar."  Bitter  rivalry 
has  also  broken  out  as  to  the  most  fashionable  part  of  Little 
Britain  ;  the  Lambs  standing  up  for  the  dignity  of  Cross-Keys 
square,  and  the  Trotters  for  the  vicinity  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Thus  is  this  little  territory  torn  by  factions  and  internal  dis- 
sensions, like  the  great  empire  whose  name  it  bears ;  and  what 
will  be  the  result  would  puzzle  the  apothecary  himself,  with  all 
X{\9  talent  at  prognostics,  to  determine  ;  though  I  apprehend  that 
it  will  terminate  in  the  total  downfall  of  genuine  John  Bullism. 

The  immediate  effects  are  extremely  unpleasant  to  me.  Being 
a  single  man,  and,  as  I  observed  before,  rather  an  idle  good-for- 
nothing  personage,  I  have  been  considered  the  only  gentleman 
by  profession  in  the  place.  I  stand  therefore  in  high  favour  with 
both  parties,  and  have  to  hear  all  their  cabinet  counsels  and 
mutual  backbitings.  As  I  am  too  civil  not  to  agree  with  the 
ladies  on  all  occasions,  I  have  committed  myself  most  horribly 
with  both  parties,  by  abusing  their  opponents.  I  miglit  manage 
to  reconcile  this  to  my  conscience,  which  is  a  truly  accommo- 
dating one,  but  I  cannot  to  my  apprehension — if  the  Lambs  and 
Troiters  ever  come  to  a  reconciliation,  and  compare  notes,  I  am 
ruined ! 

I  have  determined,  therefore,  to  beat  a  retreat  in  time,  and  am 
actually  looking  out  for  some  other  nest  in  this  great  city,  where 
old  English  manners  are  still  kept  up  ;  where  French  is  neither 
eaten,  drunk,  danced,  nor  spoken ;  and  where  there  are  no 
fashionable  families  of  retired  tradesmen.  This  found,  I  will,  like 
a  veteran  rat,  hasten  away  before  I  have  an  old  house  about  my 
ears  ;  bid  a  long,  though  a  sorrowful  adieu  to  my  present  abode, 
and  leave  the  rival  factions  of  the  Lambs  and  the  Trotters  to 
divide  the  distracted  empire  of  Little  Britain. 
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Thou  »oft-flo»inpr  Atou,  by  thy  »\UtT  •tre«ni 

Of  thin(r»  more  than  mortal  tweet  8h»kii>e«re  wonld  drMUB. 

The  fairie*  by  moonlisht  dance  round  hi»  (rre^n  bed, 

For  hallow'd  the  turf  la  which  pillow'd  bia  head.— Oabkicb. 

To  a  homeless  man,  who  has  no  spot  on  this  wide  world  which 
he  can  truly  call  his  own,  there  is  a  momentary  feeling  of  some- 
thing like  independence  and  territorial  consetjuence,  when,  after 
a  weary  day's  travel,  he  kicks  off  his  Iwots,  thnista  his  feet  into 
slippers,  and  stretches  himself  before  an  inn  fire.  Let  the  worM 
without  go  as  it  may ;  let  kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  so  long  as  he 
has  the  wherewithal  to  pay  his  bill,  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  the 
very  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  The  arm-chair  is  his  throne,  the 
poker  his  sceptre,  and  the  little  parlour,  some  twelve  feet  square, 
his  undisputed  empire.  It  is  a  morsel  of  certainty,  snatched  from 
the  midst  of  the  uncertainties  of  life ;  it  is  a  sunny  moment  gleam- 
ing out  kindly  on  a  cloudy  day :  and  he  who  has  advanced  acme 
way  on  the  pilgrimage  of  existence  knows  the  importance  of  hus- 
banding even  morsels  and  moments  of  enjoyment.  "  Shall  I  not 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ?  "  thought  I,  as  I  gave  the  fire  a 
stir,  lolled  back  in  my  elbow-chair,  and  cast  a  complacent  look 
about  the  little  parlour  of  the  Red  Horse,  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  words  of  sweet  Shakspeare  were  just  passing  through  my 
mind  as  the  clock  struck  midnight  from  the  tower  of  the  church 
in  which  he  lies  buried.  There  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and 
a  pretty  chambermaid,  putting  in  her  smiling  face,  inquired,  with 
a  hesitating  air,  whether  I  had  rung.  I  understood  it  as  a  modest 
hint  that  it  was  time  to  retire.  My  dream  of  absolute  dominion 
was  at  aa  end ;  so  abdicating  my  throne,  like  a  prudent  poten- 
tate, to  avoid  being  deposed,  and  putting  the  Stratford  Guide- 
Book  under  my  arm,  as  a  pillow  companion,  I  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamt  all  night  of  Shakspeare,  the  jubilee,  and  David  Garrick. 

The  next  morning  was  one  of  those  quickening  mornings  which 
we  sometimes  have  in  early  spring  ;  for  it  was  about  the  middle 
of  March.  The  chills  of  a  long  winter  had  suddenly  given  way ; 
the  north  wind  had  spent  its  last  gasp ;  and  a  mild  air  came 
stealing  from  the  west,  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  nature, 
and  wooing  every  bud  and  flower  to  burst  forth  into  fragrance 
and  beauty. 

I  had  come  to  Stratford  on  a  poetical  pilgrimage.  My  first 
visit  was  to  the  house  where  Shakspeare  was  bom,  and  where, 
according  to  tradition,  he  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  craft  of 
wool-combing.     It  is  a  small  mean-lookinj:  edifice  of  wood  and 
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plaster,  a  true  nestling-place  of  genius,  which  seems  to  delight  in 
hatching  its  offspring  in  by-corners.  The  walls  of  its  squalid- 
chambers  are  covered  with  names  and  inscriptions  in  every  lan- 
guage, by  pilgrims  of  all  nations,  ranks,  and  conditions,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant ;  and  present  a  simple,  but  striking  instance 
of  the  spontaneous  and  universal  homage  of  mankind  to  the  great 
poet  of  nature. 

The  house  is  shown  by  a  garrulous  old  lady,  in  a  frosty  red 
face,  lighted  up  by  a  cold  blue  anxious  eye,  and  garnished  with 
artificial  locks  of  flaxen  hair,  curling  from  under  an  exceedingly 
dirty  cap.  She  was  peculiarly  assiduous  in  exhibiting  the  relics 
with  which  this,  like  all  other  celebrated  shrines,  abounds.  There 
was  the  shattered  stock  of  the  very  matchlock  with  which  Shak- 
speare  shot  the  deer,  on  his  poaching  exploits.  There,  too,  was 
his  tobacco-box  ;  which  proves  that  he  was  a  rival  smoker  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  ;  the  sword  also  with  which  he  played  Hamlet ; 
and  the  identical  lantern  with  which  Friar  Laurence  discovered 
Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  tomb  !  there  was  an  ample  supply  also 
of  Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree,  which  seems  to  have  as  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  self-multiplication  as  the  wood  of  the  true  cross ; 
of  which  there  is  enough  extant  to  build  a  ship  of  the  line. 

The  most  favourite  object  of  curiosity,  however,  is  Shakspeare's 
chair.  It  stands  in  the  chimney  nook  of  a  small  gloomy  cham- 
ber, just  behind  what  was  his  father's  shop.  Here  he  may  many 
a  time  have  sat  when  a  boy,  watching  the  slowly  revolving  spit 
with  all  the  longing  of  an  urchin  ;  or  of  an  evening,  listening  to 
the  cronies  and  gossips  of  Stratford,  dealing  forth  churchyard 
tales  and  legendary  anecdotes  of  the  troublesome  times  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  chair  it  is  the  custom  of  every  one  that  visits  the 
house  to  sit :  whether  this  be  done  with  the  hope  of  imbibing  any 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  bard  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say,  I  merely 
mention  the  fact ;  and  mine  hostess  privately  assured  me,  that, 
though  built  of  solid  oak,  such  was  the  fervent  zeal  of  devotees, 
that  the  chair  had  to  be  new  bottomed  at  least  once  in  three 
years.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  in  the  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary chair,  that  it  partakes  something  of  the  volatile  nature 
of  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loretto,  or  the  flying  chair  of  the  Arabian 
enchanter ;  for  though  sold  some  few  years  since  to  a  northern 
princess,  yet,  strange  to  tell,  it  has  found  its  way  back  again  to 
the  old  chinmey  corner. 

I  am  always  of  easy  faith  in  such  matters,  and  am  ever  will- 
ing to  be  deceived,  where  the  deceit  is  pleasant  and  costs  nothing. 

o 
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I  am,  therefore,  a  ready  believer  in  relics,  legends,  and  local  anec- 
dotes of  goblins  and  great  men  ;  and  would  advise  all  travellers 
■who  travel  for  their  gratification  to  be  the  same.  What  is  it  to 
us,  whether  these  stories  be  true  or  false,  so  long  as  wo  can  per- 
suade ourselves  into  the  belief  of  them,  and  «njoy  all  the  charm 
of  the  reality  ?  There  is  nothing  like  resolute  good-humoured 
credulity  in  these  matters  ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  went  even  so 
far  as  willingly  to  believo  the  claims  of  mine  hostess  to  a  lineal 
descent  from  the  poet,  when,  unluckily  for  my  faith,  she  put  into 
ray  hands  a  play  of  her  own  composition,  which  set  all  belief  in 
her  consanguinity  at  defiance. 

From  the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare  a  few  paces  bronght  me 
to  his  grave.  He  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  j)arish  church, 
a  large  and  venerable  pile,  mouldering  with  age,  but  richly  orna- 
mented. It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  on  an  embowered 
point,  and  separated  by  adjoining  gardens  from  the  suburbs  of 
the  town.  Its  situation  is  quiet  and  retired  :  the  river  runs 
murmuriug  at  the  foot  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  elms  which 
grow  upon  its  banks  droop  their  branches  into  its  clear  bosom.  An 
avenue  of  limes,  the  boughs  of  which  arc  curiously  interlaced, 
so  as  to  form  in  summer  an  arched  way  of  foliage,  lea<ls  up  from 
the  gate  of  the  yard  to  the  church  porch.  The  graves  are  over- 
grown with  grass ;  the  gray  tombstones,  some  of  them  nearly 
sunk  into  the  earth,  are  half-covered  with  moss,  which  has  like- 
wise tinted  the  reverend  old  building.  Small  birds  have  built 
their  nests  among  the  cornices  and  fissures  of  the  walls,  and  keep 
up  a  continual  flutter  and  chirping ;  and  rooks  are  sailing  and 
cawing  about  its  lofty  gray  spire. 

In  the  course  of  ray  rambles  I  met  with  the  gray-headed  sex- 
ton, Edmonds,  and  accompanied  him  home  to  get  the  key  of  the 
church.  He  had  lived  in  Stratford,  man  and  boy,  for  eighty 
years,  and  seemed  still  to  consider  himself  a  vigorous  man,  with 
the  trivial  exception  that  he  had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  legs 
for  a  few  years  past.  His  dwelling  was  a  cottage,  looking  out 
upon  the  Avon  and  its  bordering  meadows ;  and  was  a  picture 
of  that  neatness,  order,  and  comfort  which  pervade  the  humblest 
dwellings  in  this  country.  A  low  white-washed  room,  with  a 
stone  floor  carefully  scrubbed,  served  for  parlour,  kitchen,  and 
hall.  Eows  of  pewter  and  earthen  dishes  glittered  along  the 
dresser.  On  an  old  oaken  table,  well  rubbed  and  polished,  lay 
the  family  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  and  the  drawer  contained  the 
family  library,  composed  of  about  half  a  score  of  well-thumbed 
volumes.     An  ancient  clock,  that  important  article  of  cottage 
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furniture,  ticked  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room ;  with  a  bright 
warming-pan  hanging  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  old  man's 
horn-handled  Sunday  cane  on  the  other.  The  fireplace,  as  usual, 
was  wide  and  deep  enough  to  admit  a  gossip  knot  within  its 
jambs.  In  one  comer  sat  the  old  man's  grand-daughter  sewing, 
a  pretty  blue-eyed  girl, — and  in  the  opposite  corner  was  a  super- 
annuated crony,  whom  he  addressed  by  the  name  of  John  Ange, 
and  who,  I  found,  had  been  his  companion  from  childhood.  They 
had  played  together  in  infancy ;  they  had  worked  together  in 
manhood ;  they  were  now  tottering  about  and  gossiping  away 
the  evening  of  life ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  probably  be 
buried  together  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  see  two  streams  of  existence  running  thus  evenly  and 
tranquilly  side  by  side ;  it  is  only  in  such  quiet  "  bosom  scenes  " 
of  life  that  they  are  to  be  met  with. 

I  had  hoped  to  gather  some  traditionary  anecdotes  of  the  bard 
from  these  ancient  chroniclers ;  but  they  had  nothing  new  to  im- 
part. The  long  interval  during  which  Shakspeare's  writings  lay 
in  comparative  neglect  has  spread  its  shadow  over  his  history ; 
and  it  is  his  good  or  evil  lot  that  scarcely  anything  remains  to 
his  biographers  but  a  scanty  handful  of  conjectures. 

The  sexton  and  his  companion  had  been  employed  as  carpenters 
on  the  preparations  for  the  celebrated  Stratford  jubilee,  and  they 
remembered  Garrick,  the  prime  mover  of  the  fete,  who  superin- 
tended the  arrangements,  and  who,  according  to  the  sexton,  was 
"  a  short  punch  man,  very  lively  and  bustling."  John  Ange  had 
assisted  also  in  cutting  down  Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree,  of  which 
he  had  a  morsel  in  his  pocket  for  sale;  no  doubt  a  sovereign 
quickener  of  literary  conception. 

I  was  grieved  to  hear  these  two  worthy  wights  speak  very 
dubiously  of  the  eloquent  dame  who  shows  the  Shakspeare  house. 
John  Ange  shook  his  head  when  I  mentioned  her  valuable  and 
inexhaustible  collection  of  relics,  particularly  her  remains  of  the 
mulberry-tree ;  and  the  old  sexton  even  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
Shakspeare  having  been  born  in  her  house.  I  soon  discovered 
that  he  looked  upon  her  mansion  with  an  evil  eye,  as  a  rival  to 
the  poet's  tomb  ;  the  latter  having  comparatively  but  few  visitors. 
Thiis  it  is  that  historians  differ  at  the  very  outset,  and  mere 
pebbles  make  the  stream  of  truth  diverge  into  different  channels 
even  at  the  ff'untain  head. 

We  approached  the  church  through  the  avenue  of  limes,  and 
entered  by  a  Gothic  porch,  highly  ornamented,  with  carved  doors 
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of  massive  oak.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  the  architectaw 
and  embellishments  superior  to  those  of  most  country  churches. 
There  are  several  ancient  monuments  of  nobility  and  gentry, 
over  some  of  which  hang  funeral  escutcheons,  and  banners  drop- 
ping piecemeal  from  the  walls.  The  tomb  of  Shukspearo  is  in 
the  chancel.  The  place  is  solemn  and  sepulchral.  Tall  elms 
wave  before  the  pointed  windows,  and  the  A'fon,  which  runs  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  walls,  keeps  up  a  low  perj)etual  mur- 
mur. A  flat  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  bard  is  buried. 
There  are  four  lines  inscribed  on  it,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  himself,  and  which  have  in  them  something  extremely  awful. 
If  they  are  indeed  his  own,  they  show  that  solicitude  about  the 
quiet  of  the  grave,  which  seems  natural  to  fine  sensibilities  and 
thoughful  minds. 

Good  friend,  for  Jetua'  take,  forbeare 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Bletked  be  he  thst  spares  these  stone*, 
And  curst  be  h«  th*t  moTc*  mj  bones. 

Just  over  the  grave,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  is  a  bust  of 
Shakspeare,  put  up  shortly  after  his  death,  and  considered  as  a 
resemblance.  The  aspect  is  pleasant  and  serene,  with  a  finely- 
arched  forehead ;  and  I  thought  I  could  read  in  it  clear  indica- 
tions of  that  cheerful,  social  disposition,  by  which  he  was  as 
much  characterized  among  his  contemporaries  as  by  the  vastness 
of  his  genius.  The  inscription  mentions  his  age  at  the  time  of 
his  decease — fifty-three  years  ;  an  untimely  death  for  the  world: 
for  what  fruit  might  not  have  been  expected  from  the  golden 
autumn  of  such  a  mind,  sheltered  as  it  was  from  the  stormy 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  flourishing  in  the  sunshine  of  popular 
and  royal  favour. 

The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  has  not  been  without  its 
effect.  It  has  prevented  the  removal  of  his  remains  from  the 
bosom  of  his  native  place  to  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  at 
one  time  contemplated.  A  few  years  since,  also,  as  some 
labourers  were  digging  to  make  an  adjoining  vault,  the  earth 
caved  in,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch, 
through  which  one  might  have  reached  into  his  grave.  No  one, 
however,  presumed  to  meddle  with  his  remains  so  awfully" 
guarded  by  a  malediction  ;  and  lest  any  of  the  idle  or  the  curious, 
or  any  collector  of  relics,  should  be  tempted  to  commit  depreda- 
tions, the  old  sexton  kept  watch  over  the  ])lacc  for  two  days, 
until  the  vault  was  finished  and  the  aperture  closed  again.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  made  bold  to  look  in  at  the  hole,  but  could 
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see  neither  coffin  nor  bones ;  nothing  but  dust.  It  was  some- 
thing, I  thought,  to  have  seen  the  dust  of  Shakspeare. 

Next  to  this  grave  are  those  of  his  wife,  his  favourite  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hall,  and  others  of  his  family.  On  a  tomb  close  by,  also, 
is  a  fuU-length  e&gy  of  his  old  friend  John  Combe,  of  usurious 
memory;  on  whom  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  ludicrous  epitaph. 
There  are  other  monuments  around,  but  the  mind  refuses  to 
dwell  on  anything  that  is  not  connected  with  Shakspeare.  His 
idea  pervades  the  place ;  the  whole  pile  seems  but  as  his  mauso- 
leum. The  feelings,  no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by  doubt, 
here  indulge  in  perfect  confidence  :  other  traces  of  him  may  be 
false  or  dubious,  but  here  is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute  cer- 
tainty. As  I  trod  the  sounding  pavement,  there  was  something 
intense  and  thrilling  in  the  idea  that,  in  very  truth,  the  remains 
of  Shakspeare  were  mouldering  beneath  my  feet.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  leave  the  place  ;  and  as 
I  passed  through  the  churchyard,  I  plucked  a  branch  from  one 
of  the  yew-trees,  the  only  relic  that  I  have  brought  from  Strat- 
ford. I  had  now  visited  the  usual  objects  of  a  pilgrim's  devotion, 
but  I  had  a  desire  to  see  the  old  family  seat  of  the  Lucys,  at 
Charlecot,  and  to  nimble  through  the  park  where  Shakspeare, 
in  company  with  some  of  the  roisters  of  Stratford,  committed 
his  youthful  offence  of  deer-stealing.  In  this  harebrained  ex- 
ploit we  are  told  that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the 
keeper's  lodge,  where  he  remained  all  night  in  doleful  captivity. 
AVhen  brought  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  his  treat- 
ment must  have  been  galling  and  humiliating ;  for  it  so  wrought 
upon  his  spirit  as  to  produce  a  rough  pasquinade,  which  was 
affixed  to  the  park  gate  at  Charlecot.* 

This  flagitious  attack  upon  the  dignity  of  the  knight  so  in- 
censed him,  that  he  applied  to  a  lawyer  at  Warwick  to  put  the 
severity  of  the  laws  in  force  against  the  rhyming  deer-stalker. 
Shakspeare  did  not  wait  to  brave  the  united  puissance  of  a  knight 
of  the  shire  and  a  country  attorney.  He  forthwith  abandoned 
the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Avon  and  his  paternal  trade  ;  wandered 

*  The  foUowio);  is  the  only  stanza  extant  of  this  lampoon  : — 

A  parliament  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scarecrow,  at  London  an  asse, 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it. 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie,  whatever  befall  it. 

He  thinks  himself  great ; 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state. 
We  allow  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate, 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volkes  miscalle  it, 
Then  sing  lowsie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 
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away  to  London  ;  became  a  hanger-on  to  the  theatres ;  then  an 
actor;  and,  finally,  wrote  for  the  stage;  and  thna,  through  the 
persecution  of  Sir  Thomas  Lacy,  Stratford  lost  an  indifferent 
wool-comber,  and  the  world  gained  an  immortal  poet.  He  n- 
tained,  however,  for  a  long  time,  a  sense  of  the  harsh  traatmeot 
of  the  Lord  of  Charlecot,  and  rerenged  himself  in  his  wriUngs ; 
bat  in  tho  (sportive  way  of  a  good-natared  mind.  Sir  Thomas  is 
said  to  be  the  original  of  Justice  Shallow,  and  the  satire  is  slyly 
fixed  upon  him  by  the  justice's  armorial  bearings,  which,  uke 
those  of  the  knight,  ha^l  white  luces*  in  the  qoarterings. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  his  biographers  to  soften 
and  cxpkin  away  this  early  tian^ression  of  the  poet;  but  I 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  those  thoaghtleM  exploits  nataral  to  his 
situation  and  turn  of  mind.  Shakspeare,  when  yonng,  had 
doubtless  all  the  wildness  and  irregularity  of  an  ardent,  nndis- 
cipliucd,  and  undirected  genius.  The  poetic  temfierament  has 
naturally  something  in  it  of  the  Tsgabond.  When  left  to  itself, 
it  runs  loosely  and  wildly,  and  delights  in  everything  eceentrio 
and  licentious.  It  is  often  a  turn-up  of  a  die,  in  the  gambling 
freaks  of  fate,  whether  a  nataral  genius  shall  tarn  out  a  great 
rogue  or  a  great  poet;  and  had  not  Shakspearo's  mind  forto- 
nately  taken  a  literanr  bias,  he  might  have  as  daringly  trans- 
cended all  civil  as  he  has  all  dramatic  laws. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  in  early  life,  when  running  like  an 
nnbroken  colt  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  he  was  to 
be  found  in  the  company  of  all  kinds  of  odd  anomalous  charac- 
ters ;  that  he  associated  with  all  the  madcaps  of  the  place,  and 
was  one  of  those  unlucky  urchins  at  mention  of  whom  old  men 
shake  their  heads,  and  predict  that  they  will  one  day  come  to 
the  gallows.  To  him  the  poaching  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park 
was  doubtless  like  a  foray  to  a  Scottish  knight,  and  struck  his 
eager  and  as  yet  untamed  imagination  as  something  delightfully 
adventurous.^ 

•  The  luce  U  a  pike  or  jack,  and  aboands  in  the  Atoti  about  Charleeot. 

t  A  proof  of  Shakuprare'a  random  habitt  and  aa<ociat<^  in  hii  jroathM  imf»  ■ay  b* 
found  in  a  traditionary  anecdote,  picked  up  at  Stratford  by  the  elder  Iniand,  aad  BMB- 
tioned  in  hia  "  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Avon." 

About  seven  miles  from  Stratford  lies  the  thinty  little  market  town  of  Bedford.  Hmoan 
for  its  ale.  Two  societies  of  the  villaj[e  yeomanry  used  to  meet,  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Bedford  Topers,  and  to  challenge  the  lovers  of  food  ale  of  the  nrighboorinK  villagea  to 
a  contest  of  drinkin|c.  Amonit  others,  the  people  of  Stratford  were  called  out  to  prove  the 
strength  of  their  beads ;  and  in  the  number  of  the  champions  waa  Shakapcare,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  proverb,  that  "  they  who  drink  beer  will  think  beer,"  wai  aa  true  to  hii  ale  aa 
Falstaff  to  bis  sack.  The  chivalry  of  Stratford  was  staggered  at  the  first  onaet,  kod  toonded 
a  retreat  while  they  had  yet  legs  to  carry  them  off  the  field.  They  bad  acarcoty  marcb«d  • 
mile,  when,  their  legs  failing  them,  they  were  forced  to  lie  down  under  a  crab-tree,  where 
they  passed  the  night.     It  is  still  standing,  and  goea  by  the  name  of  Shakspeare'*  tree. 
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The  old  mansion  of  Cbarlecot  and  its  surrounding  park  still 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Lucy  familj^  and  are  peculiarly 
interesting,  from  being  connected  with  this  whimsical  but  event- 
ful circumstance  in  the  scanty  history  of  the  bard.  As  the 
house  stood  at  little  more  than  three  miles'  distance  from  Strat- 
ford, I  resolved  to  pay  it  a  pedestrian  visit,  that  I  might  stroll 
leisurely  through  some  of  those  scenes  from  which  Shakspeare 
must  have  derived  his  earliest  ideas  of  rural  imagery. 

The  country  was  yet  naked  and  leafless  ;  but  English  scenery 
is  always  verdant,  and  the  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  weather  was  surprising  in  its  quickening  effects  upon  the 
landscape.  It  was  inspiring  and  animating  to  witness  this  first 
awakening  of  spring ;  to  feel  its  warm  breath  stealing  over  the 
senses ;  to  see  the  moist  mellow  earth  beginning  to  put  forth  the 
green  sprout  and  the  tender  blade ;  and  the  trees  and  shrubs,  in 
their  reviving  tints  and  bursting  buds,  giving  the  promise  of 
returning  foliage  and  flower.  The  cold  snowdrop,  that  little 
borderer  on  the  skirts  of  winter,  was  to  be  seen  with  its  chaste 
white  blossoms  in  the  small  gardens  before  the  cottages.  The 
bleating  of-  the  new-dropped  lambs  was  faintly  heard  from  the 
fields.  The  sparrow  twittered  about  the  thatched  eaves  and 
budding  hedges ;  the  robin  threw  a  livelier  note  into  his  late 
querulous  wintry  strain ;  and  the  lark,  springing  up  from  the 
reeking  bosom  of  the  meadow,  towered  away  into  the  bright 
fleecy  cloud,  pouring  forth  torrents  of  melody.  As  I  watched 
the  little  songster,  mounting  up  higher  and  higher,  nntil  hia 
body  was  a  mere  speck  on  the  white  bosom  of  the  cloud,  while 
the  ear  was  still  filled  with  his  music,  it  called  to  mind  Shak- 
gpeare's  exquisite  little  song  in  "  Cymbeline  :  " 

Hark  I  hark !   the  lark  at  heayen's  gate  lings. 

And  Phoebua  'gins  arise, 
f  His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs, 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies. 
And  winking  marj-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin, 

My  lady  sweet  arise  ! 

Indeed  the  whole  country  about  here  is  poetic  ground  ;  every- 
thing is  associated  with   the    idea  of  Shakspeare.     Every  old 

In  the  morning  his  companions  awaked  the  bard,  and  proposed  returning  to  Bedford, 
but  he  declined,  saying  ae  had  had  enough,  having  diunk  with— 
Piping  Pebworth,  Dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hilbro',  Hungry  Grafton, 
I^udging  Exhall,  Papist  Wicksford, 
Beggsrly  Broom,  and  Drunken  Bedford. 
"  TTie  villages  here  alluded  to."  says  Ireland,  "still  bear  the  epithets  thus  given  them: 
the  people  of  Pebworth  are  utill  famed  for  their  skill  on  the  pipe  and  tabor  ;   HiUmrough  is 
now  called  Haunted  llilhorough  ;  and  Grafton  is  famous  for  the  poverty  of  its  soil." 
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cottage  that  I  eaw  I  fancied  into  acme  reaort  of  hn  boyhood, 
where  he  had  acquired  his  intimate  knowledge  of  rustic  life  and 
manners,  and  heard  tliose  legendary  tales  and  wild  •uperstitiona 
which  he  has  wuven  liiio  witchcraft  into  his  dramaa ;  for  in  hb 
time,  we  are  told,  it  was  a  popular  amosemeot  in  winter  evenings 
'■''  to  bit  round  the  &n,  and  tell  merry  tales  of  errant  knights, 
qneens,  lorera,  lords,  Udies,  'giants,  dwarfs,  tbievea)  olieaten, 
witches,  fairies,  goblins,  and  fnars."* 

My  roiite  for  a  part  of  the  way  Uy  in  sight  of  the  Avon,  which 
made  a  variety  of  the  most  fanciful  doublings  and  windings  through 
a  wide  and  fertile  valley;  sometinaes  gUtteriug  from  among 
willows,  which  frbged  its  borders;  sometimes  disappearing 
among  groves,  or  beneath  green  banks ;  and  aometimes  rambling 
oat  into  full  view,  and  making  an  asore  sweep  round  a  slope  of 
mendow.land.  This  beautiful  bosom  of  oouctry  is  called  the 
Vnle  of  the  lied  Horse.  A  distant  lino  of  undulating  blue  hiUa 
seems  to  be  its  boundary,  whilst  all  the  soft  intervening  kndaoapa 
lies  in  a  manner  enchained  in  the  silver  links  of  the  Avon. 

After  pursuing  the  road  for  about  three  milea.  I  turned  oflf  into 
a  footpath,  which  led  along  the  borders  of  fields,  and  under 
hedgorowd,  to  a  private  gate  of  the  park  ;  there  was  a  stile,  how- 
ever, for  the  benefit  of  the  pedestrian  ;  there  being  a  poblie  right 
of  way  through  the  grounds.  I  delight  in  these  boi^itable  estates, 
in  which  every  one  has  a  kind  of  property— at  leaat  aa  far  aa  the 
footpath  is  concerned.  It  in  some  measure  reconciles  a  poor  man 
to  his  lot,  and,  what  is  more,  to  the  better  lot  of  his  neighbour, 
thus  tu  have  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  thrown  open  for  his 
recreation.  He  breathes  the  pure  air  as  freely,  and  lolls  as  luxu- 
riously uiMler  the  shade,  as  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  and  if  be  has  not 
the  privilege  of  calling  all  that  he  sees  his  own,  he  has  not,  at  the 
same  time,  the  trouble  of  paying  for  it,  and  keeping  it  in  order. 

I  now  fonnd  myself  among  noble  avenues  of  oaks  and  elms, 
whose  vast  size  bespoke  the  growth  of  centuries.  The  wind 
sounded  solemnly  among  their  branches,  and  the  rooks  cawed 
from  their  hereditary  nests  in  the  tree-tops.  The  eye  ranged 
through  a  long  lessening  vista,  with  nothing  to  intcrmpt  the  view 
but  a  tiistant  statue,  and  a  vagrant  deer  stalking  like  a  shadow 
across  the  opening. 

*  Scot,  in  hill  "  r>i»coverie  of  Witchcrmft,"  ennmerate*  •  host  of  tbeac  Sremide  fattciea. 
"And  they  have  lo  IntiU  us  with  bull- beggan,  ipiriti,  witches,  urchin*,  elres.  h«n»,  fairie», 
satyrs;  pam,  fnunes.  (;rena,  kit  with  the  can  tticke,  triton*,  centaum,  dwarfe*.  fiaotes, 
imiis,  calcara,  conjurors,  nympbes,  rhangeling«,  incubus,  Rnbin-goodfellow,  the  spoome, 
t;.e  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  hell-waine,  the  fier  drskc,  the  puckle,  Tom  Thomhe, 
hobgoblins,  Tom  Tumbler,  boDele>s,  and  auch  other  bugs,  thai  we  were  afraid  of  «ur  owi 
•hadowek." 
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There  is  something  about  these  stately  old  avenues  that  has 
the  effect  of  Gothic  architecture,  not  merely  from  the  pretended 
similarity  of  form,  but  from  their  bearing  the  evidence  of  long 
duration,  and  of  having  had  their  origin  in  a  period  of  time  with 
which  we  associate  ideas  of  romantic  grandeur.  They  betoken 
also  the  long-settled  dignity  and  proudly-concentrated  independ- 
ence of  an  ancient  family ;  and  I  have  heard  a  worthy  but 
aristocratic  old  friend  observe,  when  speaking  of  the  sumptuous 
palaces  of  modern  gentry,  that  "  money  could  do  much  with  stone 
and  mortar,  but,  thank  Heaven,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sud- 
denly building  up  an  avenue  of  oaks." 

It  was  from  wandering  in  early  life  among  this  rich  scenery, 
and  about  the  romantic  solitudes  of  the  adjoining  park  of  Full- 
broke,  which  then  formed  a  part  of  the  Lucy  estate,  that  some  of 
Shakspeare's  commentators  have  supposed  he  derived  his  noble 
forest  meditations  of  Jacques,  and  the  enchanting  woodland  pic- 
tures in  "  As  you  Like  it."  It  is  in  lonely  wanderings  through 
such  scenes  that  the  mind  drinks  deep  but  quiet  draughts  of 
inspiration,  and  becomes  intensely  sensible  of  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  nature.  The  imagination  kindles  into  reverie  and 
rapture;  vague  but  exquisite  images  and  ideas  keep  breaking 
upon  it ;  and  we  revel  in  a  mute  and  almost  incommunicable 
luxury  of  thought.  It  was  in  some  such  mood,  and  perhaps 
under  one  of  those  very  trees  before  me,  which  threw  their  broad 
siiades  over  the  grassy  banks  and  quivering  waters  of  the  Avon, 
that  the  poet's  fancy  may  have  sallied  forth  into  that  little  song 
which  breathes  the  very  soul  of  a  rural  voluptuary  : 

Under  the  green  wood  tree, 
Who  loveR  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  throat 
Unto  the  Rweet  Vjird'g  note, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither. 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

I  had  now  come  in  sight  of  the  house.  It  is  a  large  building 
of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  day,  having  been  built  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign. 
The  exterior  remains  very  nearly  in  its  original  state,  and  may 
be  considered  a  fair  sjjecimen  of  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  country 
gentleman  of  those  days.  A  great  gateway  opens  from  the  park 
into  a  kind  of  court-yard  in  front  of  the  house,  ornamented  with 
a  grassplot,  shrubs,  and  flower-beds.  The  gateway  is  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  barbacan  ;  being  a  kind  of  out-post,  and 
flanked  by  towers  ;  though  evidently  for  more  ornament  instead 
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of  dofence.     The  front  of  tbe  house  is  completely  in  the  old  style: 
with  stone-shafted  caaementa,  a  great  bow  window  of  heavy  stun 
work,   and  a  portal  with  armorial  bearings  over  it,  carved  n 
stone.     At  each  comer  of  the  building  is  an  octagon  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilt  ball  and  weathercock.  * 

The  Avon,  which  winds  through  tbe  park,  make*  a  bend  just 
at  the  foot  of  a  gently-sloping  bank,  which  tweepa  down  from 
the  rear  of  the  house.  Laige  herds  of  deer  were  feeding  or  re- 
posing upon  its  borders;  and  swans  were  sailing  majeaiieaUy 
upon  its  bosom.  As  I  contempbted  tbe  renerable  old  maarion, 
I  called  to  mind  Fal8taff*s  encomiam  on  Justice  Shallow's  abode* 
and  the  affected  indifference  and  real  vanity  of  the  latter. 


Pmltinf.    Ton  lm««  •  suB<l|  Awrilaf  Hid  •  itak. 

ShmU&m.    B«fw,bww».fc«wt>iifwa.>miiiin,«fJn^S    — Ty.KoodilT. 


Whatever  may  hare  been  the  joviality  of  the  old  mansion  in 
the  days  of  Sbakspeare,  it  had  now  an  air  of  stillness  and  solitude. 
The  great  iron  gateway  that  opened  into  the  conrt>Tard  was 
k>cked ;  there  was  no  show  of  servanfet  bustling  about  tae  place ; 
the  deer  gaxed  quietly  at  me  as  I  passed,  being  no  longer  harried 
by  the  moss-troopers  of  Stratford.  The  only  sign  of  domestic 
life  that  I  met  with  was  a  white  cat,  stealing  with  wary  look  and 
stealthy  pace  towards  the  stablea,  as  if  on  some  nefonons  expe- 
dition. I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  carcass  of  a  scoundrel 
crow  which  I  saw  suspended  against  the  ham  wall,  as  it  shows 
that  the  Lucys  still  inherit  tliat  lordly  abhorrence  of  poachers, 
and  maintain  that  rigorous  exercise  of  territorial  power  which 
was  so  strenuously  manifested  in  the  case  of  the  bard. 

After  prowling  about  for  some  time,  I  at  length  found  my  way 
to  a  lateral  portal,  which  was  the  every-day  entrance  to  the  man- 
sion. I  was  courteously  received  by  a  worthy  old  housekeeper, 
who,  with  the  civility  and  communicativeness  of  her  order,  showed 
me  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  greater  part  has  undergone 
alterations,  and  been  adapted  to  modem  tastes  and  modes  of 
living :  there  is  a  fine  old  oaken  staircase ;  and  the  great  hall, 
that  noble  feature  in  an  ancient  manor-house,  still  retains  mnch 
of  tbe  appearance  it  must  have  had  in  -the  days  of  Shakspeare. 
The  ceiling  is  arched  and  lofty ;  and  at  one  end  is  a  gallery,  in 
which  stands  an  organ.  The  weajwns  and  trophies  of  the  chase, 
which  formerly  adorned  the  hall  of  a  country  gentleman,  have 
made  way  for  family  portraits.  There  is  a  wide  hospitable  fire- 
place, calculated  for  an  ample  old-fashioned  wood  fire,  formerly 
the  rallying-place  of  winter  festivity.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  is  the  huge  Gothic  bow-window,  with  stone  shafts,  which 
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looks  out  upon  tlie  court-yard.  Here  are  emblazoned  in  stained 
glass  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Lucy  family  for  many  genera- 
tions, some  being  dated  in  1558.  I  was  delighted  to  observe  in 
the  quarterings  the  three  tchite  lucesy  by  which  the  character  of 
Sir  Thomas  was  first  identified  with  that  of  Justice  Shallow. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  •  first  scene  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
"Windsor,"  where  the  Justice  is  in  a  rage  with  Falstaff  for  having 
"  beaten  his  men,  killed  his  deer,  and  broken  into  his  lodge." 
The  poet  had  no  doubt  the  offences  of  himself  and  his  comrades 
in  mind  at  the  time,  and  we  may  suppose  the  family  pride  and 
vindictive  threats  of  the  puissant  Shallow  to  be  a  caricature  of 
the  pompous  indignation  of  Sir  Thomas. 

Shallow.  Sir  Hu^h,  persuade  me  not:  I  will  make  a  Star  Chamher  matter  of  it;  if 
be  were  twenty  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Sir  Robert  Shallow,  K»q. 

Slender.     In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and  coram. 

Shallow,     Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  custalorum. 

Slender.  Ay,  and  ratalorum  too,  and  a  pentleman  born,  master  parson ;  who  write* 
h'tmnelf  Armigero  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  Armigern. 

Shallow.     Aj,  that  I  do  ;  and  have  done  any  time  these  three  hundred  yean. 

Slender.  All  his  successors  gone  before  him  have  done't,  and  all  his  ance!<tor8  that 
come  after  him  may ;  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat.  •  •  •  *  • 

Shallow.     The  council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot. 

Eciint.  It  is  not  inert  the  council  hear  of  a  riot ;  there  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  •  riot ;  the 
council,  hear  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot;  take  your 
Tizaments  in  that. 

Shallow,     Ha  ;  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the  sword  should  end  it  I 

Near  the  window  thus  emblazoned  hung  a  portrait  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  of  one  of  the  Lucy  family,  a  great  beauty  of  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second :  the  old  housekeeper  shook  her  head  as 
she  pointed  to  the  picture,  and  informed  me  that  this  lady  had 
been  sadly  addicted  to  cards,  and  had  gambled  away  a  great 
portion  of  the  family  estate,  among  which  was  that  part  of  the 
park  where  Shakspeare  and  his  comrades  had  killed  the  deer. 
The  lands  thus  lost  had  not  been  entirely  regained  by  the  family 
even  at  the  present  day.  It  is  but  justice  to  this  recreant  dame 
to  confess  that  she  had  a  surpassingly  fine  hand  and  arm. 

The  picture  which  most  attracted  my  attention  was  a  great 
painting  over  the  fireplace,  containing  likenesses  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  and  his  family,  who  inhabited  the  hall  in  the  latter  part  of 
Shakspeare's  lifetime.  I  at  first  thought  that  it  was  the  vindictive 
knight  himself,  but  the  housekeeper  assured  me  that  it  was  his 
son  ;  the  only  likeness  extant  of  the  former  being  an  effigy  upon 
his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Charlecot.* 

•  This  eflBgy  is  in  white  marble,  and  represents  the  Knight  in  complete  armour.  Near 
bim  lies  the  effigy  of  his  wife,  and  on  her  tonb  is  the  following  inscription ;  which,  if 
reallv  composed  by  her  husband,  places  him  quite  above  the  intellectual  level  of  Master 
Shallow:— 

"  Here  lyeth  the  Lady  Joyce  Lucy  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  fyucy  of  Charlecot  in  ye  county  of 
Warwick,  Knight,  Daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Acton  of  Sutton  in  ye  county  of  Worces- 
ter Esquire  who  departed  out  of  this  wretched  world  to  her  heavenly  kingdom  ye  10  day  of 
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The  pictnro  ^ires  a  lively  idea  of  the  coiitume  and  mannora  of  the 
time.  Sir  Thomas  is  dressed  in  ruff  and  doublet,  white  shoes 
with  rows  in  them,  and  has  a  peaked  yellow,  or,  as  Master  Slen- 
der would  say,  ''  a  cane-coloured  beard."  His  lady  is  seated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  picture,  in  wide  ruff  and  long  stomacher, 
and  the  children  have  a  most  venerable  stiffness  and  fonnality  of 
dress.  Hounds  and  spaniels  are  mingled  in  the  family  group,  a 
hawk  is  seated  on  his  perch  in  the  f<>rpipx>und,  and  one  of  the 
children  holds  a  bow — ail  intimating  the  knight's  skill  in  hunting, 
hawkint;,  and  archery,  so  indispensable  to  an  acooropliahod 
gentleman  in  those  days.* 

I  regretted  to  find  tlat  the  ancient  fnmitnro  of  the  hall  had 
disappeared,  for  I  had  hoped  to  meet  with  the  stately  elbow-obair 
of  carved  oak,  in  which  the  conntiy  squire  of  former  days  was 
wont  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  empire  over  his  mral  domains;  and 
in  which  it  might  be  presumed  the  redoubted  Sir  Thomas  sat  en- 
throned in  awful  state  when  the  recreant  Shakspeare  was  brought 
bcfure  him.  As  I  like  to  deck  out  pictures  lor  my  own  enter- 
tainment, I  pleased  myself  with  the  idea  that  this  very  hall 
bad  been  the  scene  of  the  unlucky  bard's  examination  on  the 
morning  after  his  captivity  in  tlie  lodge.  I  fiincied  to  myself 
the  rural  potentate,  surrounded  by  his  body-guard  of  butler, 
pages,  and  bluc-coate<l  serving-men  with  their  badges  ;  while  the 
luckless  culprit  was  brought  in,  forlorn  and  chopfallon,  in  the 
custody  of  gamekeepers,  huntsmen,  and  whippcrs-in,  and  followed 
by  a  rabble  rout  of  country  clowns.  I  fancied  bright  faces  of 
curiou.s  housemaids  peeping  from  the  half-opened  doors,  while 
from  the  gallery  the  fair  daughters  of  the  knight  leaned  grace- 
fully forward,  eyeing  the  youthful  prisoner  with  that  pity  **  that 
dwells  in  womanhood."    Who  would  have  thought  that  this  poor 

Februarr  in  ye  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  Itgs  simI  of  k«r  ag*  M  sad  tbfW.  All  Um  tUM  of 
ber  Ijfe  a  true  and  faytbful  servant  of  her  |p>od  God,  nerer  dalcMad  of  any  erym*  or  vie*. 
In  religion  most  sounde,  in  love  to  her  huabkod  moM  faytbfal  and  twmt.  In  fricadship 
moat  conitant ;  to  what  in  trust  waa  committed  unto  ber  moat  aecret.  In  wUdow  neMam. 

IVOTM  witk 


In  governing  of  her  house,  bringing  up  of  joutb  in  ye  (ear  nf  God  that  did  < 
ber  moste  rare  and  singular.  A  great  maintayner  nf  boapiulity.  (irestly  caMMMd  «f  b«r 
betters;  misliked  of  none  unless  the  envyous.  When  all  is  spoken  that  can  be  aaidc  a 
wcman  so  garnishrd  with  virtue  as  not  to  be  bettered  and  hardly  to  be  equalled  by  any. 
As  shee  lived  most  virtuously  so  ahee  died  most  Godly.  Set  downe  by  bun  yt  beat  did 
knowe  what  hath  byn  written  to  be  true,  "  Thomas  I.ucye." 

*  Bi>hop  Erie,  speaking  of  the  country  gentleman  of  bis  time,  observes,  "  His  bouse- 
keeping  is  seen  much  in  the  different  families  of  dogs,  and  serving-men  attendant  on  tbatr 
kennels ;  and  the  deepness  of  their  throats  is  the  depth  of  his  di*course.  A  bawk  ba 
esteems  the  true  burden  of  nobility,  and  is  exceedingly  ambitious  to  .eem  dcligbiad  with 
the  nport,  and  have  his  fist  (,'loved  with  his  jesses."  And  Gilpin,  in  his  deamptioa  of  a 
Mr.  HaKtings.  remarks,  "  He  kept  all  sorts  of  bounds  that  rui>-buck,  fox,  bare,  otter,  and 
badger;  and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long  and  short-winged.  His  great  ball  waa 
commonly  strewed  with  marrow-bones,  and  full  of  bawk  perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and 
terriers.  On  a  broad  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  some  of  the  choicest  terrien,  boitada. 
Had  spaniels." 
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varlet,  tlms  trembling  before  the  brief  authority  of  a  country 
squire,  and  the  sport  of  rustic  boors,  was  soon  to  become  the 
delight  of  princes,  the  theme  of  all,  tongues  and  ages,  the  dictator 
to  the  human  mind,  and  was  to  confer  immortality  on  his  oppres- 
sor by  a  caricature  and  a  lampoon  ! 

I  was  now  invited  by  the  butler  to  walk  into  the  garden,  and 
I  felt  inclined  to  visit  the  orchard  and  arbour  where  the  justice 
treated  Sir  John  FalstafF  and  Cousin  Silence  "  to  a  last  year's 
pippin  of  his  own  grafting,  with  a  dish  of  carraways ;"  but  I  had 
already  spent  so  much  of  the  day  in  my  ramblings,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  any  further  investigations.  When  about  to 
take  my  leave,  I  was  gratified  by  the  civil  entreaties  of  the  house- 
keeper and  butler  that  I  would  take  some  refreshment,  an  instance 
of  good  old  hospitality  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  we  castle- hunters 
seldom  meet  with  in  modern  days.  I  make  no  doubt  it  is  a 
virtue  which  the  present  representative  of  the  Lucys  inherits 
from  his  ancestors  ;  for  Shakspeare,  even  in  his  caricature,  makes 
Justice  Shallow  importunate  in  this  respect,  as  witness  his  press- 
ing instances  to  Falstaff. 

By  cock  and  pye,  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to-night  •  •  •  I  will  not  excuse  you ; 
you  shall  not  he  excused  ;  excuses  shall  not  be  admitted  ;  there  is  no  excuse  shall  serve; 
you  shall  not  be  excused  •  •  •  Some  pigeons,  Davy  ;  a  couple  of  short-legged  hens ; 
a  joint  of  mutton  ;  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  Cook. 

I  now  bade  a  reluctant  farewell  to  the  old  hall.  My  mind  had 
become  so  completely  possessed  by  the  imaginary  scenes  and 
characters  connected  with  it,  that  I  seemed  to  be  actually  living 
among  them.  Everything  brought  them  aa  it  were  before  my 
eyes ;  and  as  the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened,  I  almost 
expected  to  hear  the  feeble  voice  of  Master  Silence  quavering 
forth  his  favourite  ditty  : 

'Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  bhrove-tide. 

On  returning  to  my  inn,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  singular 
gift  of  the  poet ;  to  be  able  thus  to  spread  the  magic  of  his  mind 
over  the  very  face  of  nature ;  to  give  to  things  and  places  a 
charm  and  character  not  their  own,  and  to  turn  this  "  working- 
day  world"  into  a  perfect  fairy  land.  He  is,  indeed,  the  true 
enchanter,  whose  spell  operates,  not  upon  the  senses,  but  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  heart.  Under  the  wizard  influence  of 
Shakspeare,  I  had  been  walking  all  day  in  a  complete  delusion. 
I  had  surveyed  the  landscape  through  the  prism  of  poetry,  which  ^ 
tinged  every  object  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  I  had  been 
surrounded  with  fancied  beings ;  with  mere  airy  nothings,  con- 
jured up  by  poetic  power,  yet  which  to  me  had  all  the  charm  of 
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reality.  I  hod  heard  Jacques  soliloquixo  beneath  his  oak :  had 
bebeld  the  fair  Roealiad  and  her  companion  adrentnnng  throngh 
the  woodlands ;  and,  above  all,  bad  been  onoe  more  present  in 
spirit  with  fut  Jack  Falstaff  and  bin  conteuiporariea,  from  tlM 
august  Justice  Shallow,  down  to  the  gentle  Master  Slender  and 
the  sweet  Ann  Page.  Ten  thousand  honours  and  UesMngs  on 
the  bard  who  has  Oins  gilded  the  dull  realities  of  life  with  inno- 
cent illusioDB ;  who  has  spread  exquisite  and  unbonght  pleasaree 
in  my  chequered  path,  and  beguiled  my  spirit  in  many  a  lonely 
hour  with  all  the  cordial  and  cheerful  sympathies  of  social  life ! 

As  I  crosaod  the  bridge  orer  the  Aron  on  my  return,  I  pau«c« 
to  contemplate  the  distant  church  in  which  the  poet  lies  buried, 
and  could  not  but  exult  in  the  malediction,  which  has  kept  his 
ashes  undisturbed  in  its  quiet  and  hallowed  vaults.  What 
honour  could  his  name  hare  derived  from  being  min|^ed  in 
dusty  companionships  with  the  epitaphs  and  eeeutdieons  and 
venal  eulogiums  of  a  titled  mnltitoide  f  What  would  a  crowded 
comer  in  Westminster  Abbey  hare  been,  compared  with  this 
reverend  pile,  which  seems  to  stand  in  beaatifnl  lonelineM  as  his 
sole  mausoleum  ! '  The  solidtode  aboot  the  grave  may  be  but  the 
offspring  of  an  overwrought  sensibility;  but  human  nature  is 
made  up  of  foibles  and  prejudices;  and  its  best  and  tendercst 
affections  are  mingled  with  these  £Mtitions  feelings.  He  who 
has  sought  renown  about  the  worid,  and  has  rea|Md  a  full  har- 
vest of  worldly  favour,  will  find,  after  all,  that  there  is  no  love, 
no  admiration,  no  applause,  so  sweet  to  the  sonl  as  that  whieh 
springs  up  in  bis  native  place.  It  is  there  that  he  sedcs  to  bo 
gathered  in  peace  and  honour  among  his  kindred  and  bis  early 
friends.  And  when  the  weary  heart  and  failing  head  begin*  to 
warn  him  that  the  evening  of  life  is  drawing  on,  ho  turns  as 
fondly  as  does  the  infant  to  the  mother's  arms,  to  sink  to  sleep 
in  the  bosom  of  the  scene  of  his  childhood. 

How  would  it  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bard, 
when,  wandering  forth  in  disgrace  upon  a  doubtful  worid,  he 
cast  back  a  heavy  look  upon  his  paternal  home,  could  he  have 
foreseen  that,  before  many  years,  he  should  return  to  it  covered 
with  renown ;  that  his  name  should  become  the  boast  and  glory 
of  his  native  place  ;  that  his  ashes  should  be  religiously  guarded 
as  its  most  precious  treasure  ;  and  that  lessening  spire,  on  which 
his  eyes  were  fixed  in  tearful  contemplation,  fihould  one  day 
become  the  beacon,  towering  amidst  the  gentle  landscape,  to 
guide  the  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to  his  tomb  ! 
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I  appekl  to  anr  <rhite  man,  if  ever  be  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him 
not  to  eat— if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  be  clothed  him  not. — Sfbecb  of  an 
Indian  Chisf, 

There  is  something  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  North 
American  savage,  taken  in  connection  with  the  scenery  over 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  range,  its  vast  lakes,  boundless  forests, 
majestic  rivers,  and  trackless  plains,  that  is  to  my  mind  won- 
derfully striking  and  sublime.  He  is  formed  for  the  wilderness, 
as  the  Arab  is  for  the  desert.  His  nature  is  stern,  simple,  and 
enduring ;  fitted  to  grapple  with  ditficulties,  and  to  support 
privations.  There  seems  but  little  soil  in  his  heart  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  kindly  virtues  ;  and  yet,  if  we  would  but  take  the 
trouble  to  penetrate  through  that  proud  stoicism  and  habitual 
taciturnity,  which  lock  up  his  character  from  casual  observation, 
we  should  find  him  linked  to  his  fellow-man  of.  civilized  life  by 
more  of  those  sympathies  and  affections  than  are  usually  ascribed 
to  him. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  America, 
in  the  early  periods  of  colonization,  to  be  doubly  wronged  by  the 
white  men.  They  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  hereditary  pos- 
sessions by  mercenary  and  frequently  wanton  warfare  ;  and  their 
characters  have  been  traduced  by  bigoted  and  interested  writers. 
The  colonist  often  treated  them  like  beasts  of  the  forest ;  and 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  justify  hira  in  his  outrages.  The 
former  found  it  easier  to  exterminate  than  to  civilize  ;  the  latter 
to  vilify  than  to  discriminate.  The  appellations  of  savage  and 
pagan  were  deemed  sufficient  to  sanction  the  hostilities  of  both ; 
and  thus  the  poor  wanderers  of  the  forest  were  persecuted  and 
defamed,  not  because  they  were  guilty,  but  because  they  were 
ignorant. 

The  rights  of  the  savage  have  seldom  been  properly  appre- 
ciated or  respected  by  the  white  man.  In  peace  he  has  too  often 
been  the  dupe  of  artful  traffic  ;  in  war  he  has  been  regarded  as  a 
ferocious  animal,  whose  life  or  death  was  a  question  of  mere  pre- 
caution and  convenience.  Man  is  cruelly  wasteful  of  life  when 
his  own  safety  is  endangered,  and  he  is  sheltered  by  impunity ; 
and  little  mercy  is  to  be  expected  from  him,  when  he  feels  the 
sting  of  the  reptile  and  is  conscious  of  the  power  to  destroy. 

The  same  prejudices,  which  were  indulged  thus  early,  exist  in 
common  circulation  at  the  present  day.  Certain  learned  socie- 
ties have,  it  is  true,  with  laudable  diligence,  endeavoured  to  in- 
vectigate  and  record  the  real  characters  and  manners  of  tho 
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Indiaa  tribes ;  the  American  gDvernmcnti  too,  has  wisdy  and 
humanely  exerted  itself  to  inculcate  a  friendly  and  furbeAring 
spirit  towards  them,  and  to  protect  them  from  fraud  and  injus- 
tice.* The  current  opinion  of  the  Indian  character,  howerer,  is 
too  apt  to  be  formed  from  the  miserable  hordes  which  infest  the 
frontiers,  and  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  settlements.  These 
are  too  commonly  composed  of  degenerate  beings,  corrupted  and 
enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  society,  without  being  bcnofitDd  by  its 
civilization.  That  proud  independence,  which  formed  the  m^n 
pillar  of  savage  virtue,  has  been  shaken  down,  and  the  whole 
moral  fabric  lies  in  ruins.  Tbeir  spirits  are  humiliated  and  de- 
based by  a  sense  of  inferiority,  and  their  native  courage  cowed 
and  daunted  by  the  superior  knowledge  and  power  of  their 
enlightened  neighbours.  Society  has  advanced  ufxin  them  like 
one  of  those  withering  airs,  tliat  will  sometimes  breed  desolation 
over  a  whole  region  of  fertility.  It  has  enervated  their  strength, 
multiplied  their  diseases,  and  superinduced  upon  their  original 
barbarity  the  low  vices  of  artificial  life-  It  ha"  ptvrn  them  a 
thousand  superfluous  wants,  whilst  it  has  dimit);  r  means 

of  mere  existence.     It  has  driven  before  it  tb'  ^  of  the 

chase,  who  fly  from  the  sound  of  the  axe  and  the  sin<»ke  of  the 
settlement,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  depths  of  the  remotest  forests  and 
yet  untrodden  wilds.  Thus  do  we  too  often  find  the  Indians  on 
our  frontiers  to  be  the  mere  wrecks  and  remnants  of  once  power- 
ful tribes,  who  have  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements, 
and  sunk  into  precarious  and  vagabond  existence.  Poverty, 
repining  and  hoi>ele8s  poverty,  a  canker  of  the  mind  unknown 
in  savage  life,  corrodes  their  spirits  and  blights  every  free  and 
noble  quality  of  their  natures.  They  become  drunken,  indolent, 
feeble,  thievish,  and  pusillanimous.  They  loiter  like  vagrants 
about  the  settlements,  among  spacious  dwellings  replete  with 
elaborate  comforts,  which  only  render  them  sensible  of  the  com- 
parative wretchedness  of  their  own  condition.  Luxury  spreads 
its  ample  board  before  their  eyes ;  but  they  are  excluded  from 
the  banquet.  Plenty  revels  over  the  fields ;  but  they  are  starving 
in  the  midst  of  its  abundance :  the  whole  wilderness  has  blos- 
somed into  a  garden  ;  but  they  feel  as  reptiles  that  infest  it 
How  different  was  their  state  while  yet  the  undisputed  lords 

*  The  American  BOTerament  has  been  indefatigable  in  ita  exertion*  U  aawliorate  tb« 
•ituation  of  the  Indians,  and  to  introduce  ainong  them  the  arts  of  eiri'iMtieii,  sad  eiril 
and  religious  knowledge.  To  protect  them  from  the  fraud,  of  the  white  trader*,  no  pnr- 
chwe  of  land  from  them  by  individuals  is  permitted  ;  nor  is  any  prnon  allowed  to  receive 
lands  from  them  as  a  present,  without  the  expreas  sanction  of  KOTcromeDt.  Tbeae  ore- 
cautioDs  are  strictly  enforced.  ' 
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of  the  Boil !  Their  wants  were  few,  and  the  means  of  gratifica- 
tion within  their  reach.  They  saw  every  one  around  them  sharing 
the  same  lot,  enduring  the  same  hardships,  feeding  on  the  same 
aliments,  arrayed  in  the  same  rude  garments.  No  roof  then 
rose,  but  was  open  to  the  homeless  stranger ;  no  smoke  curled 
among  the  trees,  but  he  was  welcome  to  sit  down  by  its  fire  and 
join  the  hunter  in  his  repast.  "  For,"  says  an  old  historian  of 
New  England,  "  their  life  is  so  void  of  care,  and  they  are  so  loving 
also,  that  they  make  use  of  those  things  they  enjoy  as  common 
goods,  and  are  therein  so  compassionate,  that  rather  than  one 
should  starve  through  want,  they  would  starve  all ;  thus  they 
pass  their  time  merrily,  not  regarding  our  pomp,  but  are  better 
content  with  their  own,  which  some  men  esteem  so  meanly  of." 
Such  were  the  Indians  whilst  in  the  pride  and  energy  of  their 
primitive  natures :  they  resembled  those  wild  plants,  which 
thrive  best  in  the  shades  of  the  forest,  but  shrink  from  the  hand 
of  cultivation,  and  perish  beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

In  discussing  the  savage  character,  writers  have  been  too 
prone  to  indulge  in  vulgar  prejudice  and  passionate  exaggeration, 
instead  of  the  candid  temper  of  true  philosophy.  They  have  not 
sufficiently  considered  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
Indians  have  been  placed,  and  the  peculiar  principles  under 
which  they  have  been  educated.  No  being  acts  more  rigidly 
from  rule  than  the  Indian.  His  whole  conduct  is  regulated 
according  to  some  general  maxims  early  implanted  in  his  mind. 
The  moral  laws  that  govern  him  are,  to  be  sure,  but  few  ;  but 
then  he  conforms  to  them  all ; — the  white  man  abounds  in  laws 
of  religion,  morals,  and  manners,  but  how  many  does  he  violate  ! 

A  frequent  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Indians  is  their 
disregard  of  treaties,  and  the  treachery  and  wantonness  with 
which,  in  time  of  apparent  peace,  they  will  suddenly  fly  to  hos- 
tilities. The  intercourse  of  the  white  men  with  the  Indians, 
however,  is  too  apt  to  be  cold,  distrustful,  oppressive,  and 
insulting.  They  seldom  treat  them  with  that  confidence  and 
frankness  which  are  indispensable  to  real  friendship ;  nor  is  suf- 
ficient caution  observed  not  to  oflend  against  those  feelings  of 
pride  or  superstition,  which  often  prompt  the  Indian  to  hostility 
quicker  than  mere  considerations  of  interest.  The  solitary  savage 
feels  silently,  but  acutely.  His  sensibilities  are  not  diff"used  over 
so  wide  a  surface  as  those  of  the  white  man  ;  but  they  run  in 
steadier  and  deeper  channels.  His  pride,  his  affections,  his 
Buperstitions.  are  all   directed  towards  fewer  objects ;  but  the 
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woands  inflicted  on  them  are  proportion«bljr  terere,  and  furnish 
motives  of  hostility  which  we  cannot  rofficiently  appreciate. 
Wher«  a  community  is  also  limited  in  number,  and  forms  one 
great  patriarchal  family,  as  in  an  Indian  tribe,  the  injury  of  an 
individual  is  the  injury  of  the  whole ;  and  the  MoUmeut  of  ven- 
geance is  almost  iuataiitaneously  diffused.  One  council-fire  i« 
sufficient  for  the  discussion  and  amagagMBt  of  ft  plan  of  hos- 
tilities. Here  all  the  fighting  men  ftod  mgm  a«emble.  Elo- 
quence and  superstition  combine  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
warriors.  The  orator  awakens  their  martial  ardour,  and  they 
are  wrought  up  to  a  kind  of  religioM  desperation,  by  the  visions 
of  the  prophet  and  the  dreamer. 

An  instance  of  one  of  those  sadden  exasperationa,  arising  from 
a  motive  peculiar  to  the  Indian  character*  ia  extant  in  an  old 
record  of  the  early  settlement  of  MaaMohnsetta.  The  fdantera 
of  Plymouth  had  defaced  the  monnmenta  of  the  dead  at  Paaaona- 
gessit,  and  had  plundered  the  grave  of  the  Saohem's  mother  of 
aome  akins  with  which  it  had  been  decorated.  The  Indians 
are  remarkable  for  the  rererenoe  which  they  entertain  for 
the  sepulchres  of  their  kindred.  Tribes  that  hare  paaaed 
generations  exiled  from  the  abodes  of  their  anoeetora,  when  by 
chance  they  have  been  travelling  in  the  vicinity,  have  been 
known  to  turn  as^ide  from  the  highway,  and,  guided  by  wonder- 
fully accurate  tradition,  have  crossed  the  country  for  miles, 
to  some  tumulus,  buried  perhapa  in  wooda,  where  the  bones  of 
their  tribe  were  anciently  deposited ;  and  there  have  passed 
hours  in  silent  meditation.  Influenced  by  this  sublime  and  holv 
feeling,  the  Sachem  whose  mother's  tomb  had  been  violated, 
gathered  his  men  together,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following 
beautifully  simple  and  pathetic  harangae ;  a  curious  specimen  of 
Indian  eloquence,  and  an  affecting  instance  of  filial  piety  in  a 
savage  : — 

"  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the  sky  was  underneath 
this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as  my  custom 
is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fast  cloeed,  niethonght 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled  ;  and 
trembling  at  that  doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried  alcud,  '  Behold,  my 
son,  whom  I  have  cherished,  sec  the  breasts  that  gave  thee  suck, 
the  hands  that  lapped  thee  warm,  and  fed  thee  oft.  Canst  thou 
forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people  who  have  defaced  my 
monument  in  a  despiteful  manner,  disdaining  our  antiquities  and 
honourable  customs?  See,  now,  the  Sachem's  grave  lies  like 
the  common  people,  defaced  by  an  ignoble  race.     Thy  mother 
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doth  complain,  and  implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people, 
who  have  newly  intruded  ou  our  laud.  If  this  be  suflered,  I 
shall  not  rest  quiet  in  my  everlasting  habitation.'  This  said,  the 
spirit  vanished,  and  I,  all  in  a  sweat,  not  able  scarce  to  speak, 
began  to  get  some  strength,  and  recollect  my  spirits  that  were 
fled,  and  determined  to  demand  your  counsel  and  assistance." 

I  have  adduced  this  anecdote  at  some  length,  as  it  tends  to 
show  how  these  sudden  acts  of  hostility,  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  caprice  and  perfidy,  may  often  arise  from  deep  and 
generous  motives,  which  our  inattention  to  Indian  character  and 
customs  prevents  our  properly  appreciating. 

Another  ground  of  violent  outcry  against  the  Indians  is  their 
barbarity  to  the  vanquished.  This  had  its  origin  partly  in  policy 
and  partly  in  superstition.  The  tribes,  though  sometimes  called 
nations,  were  never  so  formidable  in  their  numbers,  but  that  the 
loss  of  several  warriors  was  sensibly  felt ;  this  was  particularly 
the  case  when  they  had  been  frequently  engaged  in  warfare ;  and 
many  an  instance  occurs  in  Indian  history,  where  a  tribe,  that 
had  long  been  formidable  to  its  neighbours,  has  been  broken  up 
and  driven  away,  by  the  capture  and  massacre  of  its  principal 
fighting  men.  There  was  a  strong  temptation,  therefore,  to  the 
victor  to  be  merciless ;  not  so  much  to  gratify  any  cruel  revenge, 
as  to  provide  for  future  security.  The  Indians  had  also  the 
superstitious  belief,  frequent  among  barbarous  nations,  and  pre- 
valent also  among  the  ancients,  that  the  manes  of  their  friends 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  were  soothed  by  the  blood  of  the  cap- 
tives. The  prisoners,  however,  who  are  not  thus  siicrificed,  are 
adopted  into  their  families  in  the  place  of  the  slain,  and  are 
treated  with  the  confidence  and  affection  of  relatives  and  friends  ; 
nay,  so  hospitable  and  tender  is  their  entertainment,  that  when 
the  alternative  is  offered  them,  they  will  often  prefer  to  remain 
with  their  adopted  brethren,  rather  than  return  to  the  home  and 
the  friends  of  their  youth. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Indians  towards  their  prisoners  has  been 
heightened  since  the  colonization  of  the  whites.  "What  was  for- 
merly a  compliance  with  policy  and  superstition,  has  been  exas- 
perated into  a  gratification  of  vengeance.  They  cannot  but  be 
sensible  that  the  white  men  are  the  usurpers  of  their  ancient 
dominion,  the  cause  of  their  degradation,  and  the  gradual  destroyers 
of  their  race.  They  go  forth  to  battle,  smarting  with  injuries 
and  indignities  which  they  have  individually  suffered,  and  they 
are  driven  to  madness  and  despair  by  the  wide-spreading  desola- 
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tion,  and  the  overwhelming  ruin  of  Earopcao  wuxhn»  Th« 
whites  have  too  frequently  set  them  an  example  of  vmJmm^  by 
burning  their  villages,  and  laying  waste  their  slender  mean*  of 
subsistence ;  and  yet  they  womTer  that  nragca  do  not  show 
moderation  and  magnanimity  towards  thoae  who  have  left  them 
nothing  but  mere  existence  and  wrctchednea. 

We  stigmatize  the  Indiana,  also,  as  cowardly  and  treacherons, 
because  they  use  stratagem  in  war&re,  in  preference  to  open 
force ;  but  m  this  thev  are  fully  justified  by  their  rude  code  of 
honour.     They  are  eaiiy  taught  that  stratagem  is  pnuseworthy ; 
the  bravest  warrior  thinks  it  no  disgrace  U>  lurk  in  silence,  and 
take  every  advantage  of  his  foe:  ho  triumphs  in  the  superior 
craft  and  sagacity  by  which  be  has  been  eniU)led  to  surprise  and 
destroy   an  enemy.     Indeed,  man  b  naturally  more  urone  to 
subtlety  than  open  valour,  owinir  to  his  physical  weakness  in 
comparison  with  other  animals.    They  are  endowed  with  natural 
weapons  of  defence ;   with  horns,  with   tuska,  with  hoofs,  and 
talons ;  but  man  has  to  depend  on  his  superior  sagacity.     In  all 
his  encounters  with   these,  his  proper  enemies,  be  resorts  to 
stratagem  ;  aud  when  he  perversely  turns  his  hostility  against  his 
fellow. man,  he  at  first  continues  the  same  subtle  mode  of  warfare. 
The  natural  principle  of  war  is  to  do  the  most  barm  to  our 
enemy  with  the  least  harm  to  ourselves :  and  this  of  course  is  to 
be  effected  by  stratagem.   That  chivalrous  courage  which  indnoea 
us  to  despise  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  to  rush  in  the  faee 
of  certain  danger,  is  the  offspring  of  society,  and  produce<l  by 
education.     It  is  honourable,  because  it  is,  in  fact,  the  triumjm 
of  lofty  sentiment  over  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  pain,  and 
over   tliose  yearnings  after  personal   ease  and   security,  which 
society  has  condemned  as  ignoble.     It  is  kept  alive  by  pride  and 
the  fear  of  shame ;  and  thus  the  dread  of  real  evil  is  overcome  by 
the  superior  drea«l  of  an  evil  which  exists  but  in  the  imagination. 
It  has  been  cherished  and  stimulated  also  by  various  means.  It  has 
been  the  theme  of  spirit-stirring  song  and  chivalrous  story.     Tho 
poet  and  minstrel  have  delighted  to  shed  round  it  the  splendours 
of  fiction  ;  and  even  the  historian  has  forgotten  the  sober  gravity 
of  narration,  and  broken  forth  into  enthusiasm  and  rhapsody  in 
its  praise.  Triumphs  and  gorgeous  pageants  have  been  its  reward  : 
monuments,  on  which  art  has  exhausted  its  skill,  and  opulenco 
its  treasures,  have  been  erected  to  perpetuate  a  nation's  gratitude 
and  admiration.     Thus  artificially  excited,  courage  has  risen  to 
an  extraordinary  and  factitious  degree  of  heroism,  and,  arraye<l 
in  all  the  glorious  *'  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,"  this  turbulent 
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quality  has  even  been  able  to  eclipse  many  of  those  quiet,  but 
invaluable  virtues,  wliich  silently  ennoble  the  human  character, 
and  swell  the  tide  of  human  happiness. 

But  if  courage  intrinsically  consists  in  the  defiance  of  danger 
and  pain,  the  life  of  the  Indian  is  a  continual  exhibition  of  it. 
He  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility  and  risk.  Peril  and 
adventure  are  congenial  to  his  nature ;  or  rather  seem  necessary 
to  arouse  his  faculties  and  to  give  an  interest  to  his  existence. 
Surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  whose  mode  of  warfare  is  by  ambush 
and  surprisal,  he  is  always  prepared  for  fight,  and  lives  with  his 
weapons  in  his  hands.  As  the  ship  careers  in  fearful  singleness 
through  the  solitudes  of  ocean  ;  as  the  bird  mingles  among  clouds 
and  storms,  and  wings  its  way,  a  mere  speck,  across  the  pathless 
fields  of  air  ; — so  the  Indian  holds  his  course,  silent,  solitary,  but 
undaunted,  through  the  boundless  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  His 
expeditions  may  vie  in  distance  and  danger  with  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  devotee,  or  the  crusade  of  the  knight-errant.  He  traverses 
vast  forests,  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  lonely  sickness,  of  lurking 
enemies,  and  pining  famine.  Stormy  lakes — those  great  inland 
seas — are  no  obstacles  to  his  wanderings  :  in  his  light  canoe  of 
bark  he  sports,  like  a  feather,  on  their  waves ;  and  darts,  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  down  the  roaring  rapids  of  the  rivers. 
His  very  subsistence  is  snatched  from  the  midst  of  toil  and  peril. 
He  gains  his  food  by  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  chase :  he 
wraps  himself  in  the  spoils  of  the  bear,  the  panther,  and  the 
buffalo,  and  sleeps  among  the  thunders  of  the  cataract. 

No  hero  of  ancient  or  modern  days  can  surpass  the  Indian  in 
his  lofty  contempt  of  death,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  sus- 
tains its  cruellest  affliction.  Indeed,  we  here  behold  him  rising 
superior  to  the  white  man,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  educa- 
tion. The  latter  rushes  to  glorious  death  at  the  cannon's  mouth  ; 
the  former  calmly  contemplates  its  approach,  and  triumphantly 
endures  it,  amidst  the  varied  torments  of  surrounding  foes  and 
the  protracted  agonies  of  fire.  He  even  takes  a  pride  in  taunting 
his  persecutors,  and  provoking  their  ingenuity  of  torture ;  and  as 
the  devouring  ffames  prey  on  his  very  vitals,  and  the  flesh  shrinks 
from  the  sinews,  he  raises  his  last  song  of  triumph,  breathing  the 
defiance  of  an  unconquered  heart,  and  invoking  the  spirits  of  his 
fathers  to  witness  that  he  dies  without  a  groan. 

Notwithstanding  the  obloquy  with  which  the  early  historians 
have  overshadowed  the  characters  of  the  unfortunate  natives, 
some  bright  gleams  occasionally  break  through,  which  throw  a 
degree  of  melancholy  lustre  on  their  memories.     Facts  are  occu- 
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Bionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  rude  annals  of  the  aileni  l 

which,    though   recorded   witli  the  colouriiur  of  prejudice  and 

bigotry,  yet  speak  for  themselves ;  and  wiU  b«  dwelt  on  with 

uppbose   and    sympathy,    when    prejudice   shall   hare   pMeod 

away. 

In  one  of  the  homely  narratives  of  the  Indian  wars  in  New 
England,  there  is  a  touching  account  of  the  deeoktion  carried 
into  the  tribe  of  the  Pcquod  Indians.  Hnmamtj  shrinks  from 
the  cold-blooded  detail  of  indiscriminate  butchery.  In  one  pUee 
we  read  of  the  surprisal  of  nn  Indian  fort  in  the  night,  when  the 
wigwams  were  wrapt  in  flamefl,  and  the  miserable  inhabitant* 
shot  down  and  slain  in  attempting  to  escape,  **  all  being  despatched 
and  ended  in  the  course  of  an  tionr."  After  a  series  of  similar 
transactions,  ^  our  soldiers,"  as  the  historian  piously  obeerTea, 
*'  being  resolved  by  God's  assistance  to  make  a  final  deetroetion 
of  them,"  the  unhappy  savages  being  hunted  from  their  homes 
and  fortresses,  and  pursued  with  fire  and  sword,  a  scuty,  bnt 
gallant  bend,  the  sad  remnant  of  the  Pequod  warriors,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  took  refuge  in  a  swamp. 

Burning  with  indignation,  and  rendered  sullen  by  despair; 
with  hearts  bursting  with  grief  at  the  destruction  of  their  tril)e, 
and  spirits  galled  and  eore  at  the  &ncie<l  ignominy  of  their  defeat, 
they  refused  to  ask  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  an  insulting  foe, 
and  preferred  death  to  submission. 

As  the  night  drew  on  they  were  surrounded  in  their  dismal 
retreat,  so  as  to  render  esc»j)e  impracticable.  Thus  situated,  their 
enemy  "  plied  them  with  shot  all  the  time,  by  which  means  many 
were  killed  and  buried  in  the  mire."  In  the  darkness  and  fog 
that  preceded  the  dawn  of  day,  some  few  broke  through  the 
besiegers  and  escape<l  into  the  woods ;  *'  the  rest  were  left  to  the 
conquerors,  of  which  many  were  killed  in  the  swamp,  like  sullen 
flogs  who  would  rather,  in  their  self-willedness  and  raa<lness,  sit 
etiil  and  be  shot  through,  or  cut  to  pieces,"  than  implore  for 
mercy.  "WTien  the  day  broke  upon  this  handful  of  forlorn  but 
dauntless  spirits,  the  soldiers,  we  are  told,  entering  the  swamp, 
"  saw  several  heaps  of  them  sitting  close  together,  ni>on  whom 
they  discharged  their  pieces  laden  with  ten  or  twelve  pistol  bullets 
at  a  time,  putting  the  muzzles  of  the  pieces  under  the  boughs, 
within  a  few  yards  of  them  ;  so  as,  besides  tho!<e  tliat  were  found 
dead,  many  more  were  killed  and  sunk  into  the  mire,  and  never 
were  minded  niore  by  friend  or  foe." 

Can  any  one  read  this  plain  unvarnished  tale  without  admiring 
the  stem  resolution,  the  unbending  pride,  the  loftiness  of  spirit, 
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tliat  seemed  to  Derve  the  hearts  of  these  self-taught  heroes,  and  to 
raise  them  above  the  instinctive  feelings  of  human  nature  ?  When 
the  Gauls  laid  waste  the  city  of  Rome,  they  found  the  senators 
clothed  in  their  robes,  and  seated  with  stern  tranquillity  in  their 
curule  chairs ;  in  this  manner  they  suffered  death  without  resist- 
ance or  even  supplication.  Such  conduct  was,  in  them,  applauded 
as  noble  and  magnanimous ;  in  the  hapless  Indian  it  was  reviled 
as  obstinate  and  sullen.  How  truly  are  we  the  dupes  of  show 
and  circumstance !  How  different  is  virtue,  clothed  in  purple 
and  enthroned  in  state,  from  virtue,  naked  and  destitute,  and 
perishing  obscurely  in  a  wilderness ! 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  these  gloomy  pictures.  The  eastern 
tribes  have  long  since  disappeared ;  the  forests  that  sheltered 
them  have  been  laid  low ;  and  scarce  any  traces  remain  of  them 
in  the  thickly-settled  states  of  New  England,  excepting  here  and 
there  the  Indian  name  of  a  village  or  a  stream.  And  such  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  the  fate  of  those  other  tribes  which  skirt  the 
frontiers,  and  have  occasionally  been  inveigled  from  their  forests 
to  mingle  in  the  wars  of  white  men.  In  a  little  while,  and  they 
will  go  the  way  that  their  brethren  have  gone  before.  The  few 
hordes  which  still  linger  about  the  shores  of  Huron  and  Superior, 
and  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mississippi,  will  share  the  fate 
of  those  tribes  that  once  spread  over  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut, and  lorded  it  along  the  proud  banks  of  the  Hudson  ;  of  that 
gigantic  race  said  to  have  existed  on  the  borders  of  the  Susque- 
hanna ;  and  of  those  various  nations  that  flourished  about  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Rappahannock,  and  thdt  peopled  the  forests  of  the  vast 
valley  of  Shenandoah.  They  will  vanish  like  a  vapour  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  their  very  history  will  be  lost  in  forgetfulness  ; 
and  "  the  places  that  now  know  them  will  know  them  no  more  for 
ever."  Or  if,  perchance,  some  dubious  memorial  of  them  should 
survive,  it  may  be  in  the  romantic  dreams  of  the  poet,  to  people 
in  imagination  his  glades  and  groves,  like  the  fauns  and  satyrs  and 
sylvan  deities  of  antiquity.  But  should  he  venture  upon  the 
dark  story  of  their  wrongs  and  wretchedness ;  should  he  tell  how 
they  were  invaded,  corrupted,  despoiled,  driven  from  their  native 
abodes  and  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  hunted  like  wild  beasts 
about  the  earth,  and  sent  down  with  violence  and  butchery  to 
the  grave,  posterity  will  either  turn  with  horror  and  incredulity 
from  the  tale,  or  blush  with  indignation  at  the  inhumanity  ot  their 
forefathers. — "  We  are  driven  back,"  said  an  old  warrior,  "  until 
we  can  retreat  no  farther — our  hatchets  are  broken,  our  bows 
are  snapped,  our  fires  are  nearly  extinguished — a  little  longer  and 
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the  white  man  will  cca«e  to  persecute  u»— for  we  shall  eeue  to 

eKlst."  

PHILIP  OF  POKANOKET. 

AN    INDIAN    MEMOIR. 


A  Mvl  durt  pity  loaek'd.  bat  M««v  ikaok  i 

Tnia'd  frwB  Ma  UM-Nek'4  vadto  to  Ma  btar : 

TW  tow  MtN  ■•■  «( |o«4  m4  U  to  htMh 

l»|i>niM    (wriai  >wt  tfca  ilwwa  ti  tm» 

A  aiaie  «f  tto  •«o4»-«  ■■■  wMkMN  «  Har.--CAMra*LL. 

It  18  to  be  reffretted  that  those  eariy  writera,  who  tn^tol  of 
the  discovery  anU  settlement  of  America,  hare  not  pren  u»  more 
particular  and  candid  accounts  of  the  remarkable  cnaraotera  that 
flourished  in  savage  life.  The  scanty  anecdotes  which  have 
reached  us  are  fuU  of  peculiarity  and  intereet ;  they  furnish  us 
with  nearer  glimpses  of  hninan  nature,  and  show  what  man  is  in 
a  comparatively  primitive  state,  and  what  he  owes  to  civilixation. 
There  is  something  of  the  charm  of  discovery  in  lighting  upon 
these  wild  and  unexplored  tracts  of  human  nature  ;  in  witness- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  native  growth  of  moral  sentiment,  and 
perceiving  those  generous  and  romantic  qualities  which  hare 
been  artificially  cultivated  by  society,  vegetating  in  spontaneous 
hardihood  and  rude  magnificence. 

In  civilized  life,  where  the  happiness,  and,  indeed,  almost  the 
existence,  of  man  depends  so  much  upon  the  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
men,  he  is  constantly  acting  a  studied  part.  The  bold  and  peculiar 
traits  of  native  character  are  refined  away,  or  softened  down  by 
the  levelling  influence  of  what  is  termed  goo^-breeding ;  and  he 
practises  so  many  petty  deceptions,  and  affects  so  many  generous 
sentiments,  for  the  purposes  of  popularity,  that  it  is  diffi'cult  to 
distinguish  his  real  from  his  artificial  character.  The  Indian,  on 
the  contrary,  free  from  the  restraints  and  refinements  of  {>olished 
life,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  a  solitary  and  independent  being, 
obeys  the  impulses  of  his  inclination  or  the  dictates  of  his  judg- 
ment ;  and  thus  the  attributes  of  his  nature,  being  freely  indulged, 
grow  singly  great  and  striking.  Society  is  like  a  lawn,  where 
every  roughness  is  smoothed,  every  bramble  eradicated,  and 
where  the  eye  is  delighted  by  the  smiling  verdure  of  a  velvet 
surface ;  he,  however,  who  would  study  nature  in  its  wildness 
and  variety,  must  plunge  into  the  forest,  must  explore  the  glen, 
must  stem  the  torrent,  and  dare  the  precipice. 

These  reflections  arose  on  casually  looking  through  a  volume 
of  early  colonial  history,  wherein  are  recorded,  with  great  bitter- 
ness, the  outrages  of  the  Indians,  and  their  wars  with  the  settlers 
of  New  England.     It  is  painful  to  perceive,  even  from  these 
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partial  narratives,  how  the  footsteps  of  civilization  may  be  traced 
in  the  blood  of  the  aborigines  ;  how  easily  the  colonists  were 
moved  to  hostility  by  the  lust  of  conquest ;  how  merciless  and 
exterminating  was  their  warfare.  The  imagination  shrinks  at 
the  idea,  how  many  intellectual  beings  were  hunted  from  the 
earth,  how  many  brave  and  noble  hearts,  of  nature's  sterling 
coinage,  were  broken  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust ! 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  an  Indian  warriof , 
whose  name  was  once  a  terror  throughout  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  of  a  number  of  con- 
temporary Sachems  who  reigned  over  the  Pequods,  the  Narra- 
gansets,  the  Wampanoags,  and  the  other  eastern  tribes,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  England ;  a  band  of  native 
untaught  heroes,  who  made  the  most  generous  struggle  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable ;  fighting  to  the  last  gasp  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  without  a  hope  of  victory  or  a  thought  of  re- 
nown. Worthy  of  an  age  of  poetry,  and  fit  subjects  for  local 
story  and  romantic  fiction,  they  have  left  scarcely  any  authentic 
traces  on  the  page  of  history,  but  stalk,  like  gigantic  shadows,  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  tradition.* 

When  the  pilgrims,  as  the  Plymouth  settlers  are  called  by 
their  descendants,  first  took  refuge  on  the  shores  of  the  New 
World,  from  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  Old,  their  situation 
was  to  the  last  degree  gloomy  and  disheartening.  Few  in  number, 
and  that  number  rapidly  perishing  away  through  sickness  and 
hardships ;  surrounded  by  a  howling  wilderness  and  savage 
tribes ;  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  an  almost  arctic  winter,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  ever-shifting  climate  :  their  minds  were 
filled  with  doleful  forebodings,  and  nothing  preserved  them  from 
sinking  into  despondency  but  the  strong  excitement  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  In  this  forlorn  situation  they  were  visited  by  Mas- 
sasoit,  chief  Sagamore  of  the  Wampanoags,  a  powerful  chief, 
who  reigned  over  a  great  extent  of  country.  Instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  scanty  number  of  the  strangers,  and  expelling 
them  from  his  territories,  into  which  they  had  intruded,  he 
seemed  at  once  to  conceive  for  them  a  generous  friendship,  and 
extended  towards  them  the  rites  of  primitive  hospitality.  He 
came  early  in  the  spring  to  their  settlement  of  New  Plymouth, 
attended  by  a  mere  handful  of  followers  ;  entered  into  a  solemn 
league  of  peace  and  amity  ;  sold  them  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and 
promised  to  secure  for  them  the  good-will  of  his  savage  allies. 

*  While  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  this  article,  the  author  is  informed  that  a  cele- 
brated Eoglitb  poet  has  nearly  finished  an  heroic  soeca  on  the  story  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket. 
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Whatever  may  be  said  of  Indian  perfidy,  it  is  certain  thai  the 
iutegrity  and  good  faith  of  Maseasoit  have  never  been  impeached. 
He  continued  a  firm  and  inagnanimoiu  friend  of  the  white  men  ; 
suffering  them  to  extend  their  poawywiong,  and  to  strengthen 
themselves  in  the  land ;  and  betraying  no  jealoiuy  of  their 
increasing  power  and  prosperity.  Snorur  before  his  death,  he 
came  once  more  to  New  Plymouth,  with  his  son  Alexander,  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  the  covenant  of  peace,  and  of  securing  it 
to  his  posterity. 

At  this  conference  he  eadeeroured  to  protect  the  rdigion  of  his 
forefathers  from  the  eBeroeohing  aeal  of  the  misMonaries ;  and 
stipulated  that  no  further  attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  off  his 
people  from  their  ancient  faith  ;  but,  finding  the  En^ish  obeti- 
nately  opposed  to  any  sooh  condition,  he  mildly  relinqnished  the 
demand.  Almost  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  bring  his  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Philip  (as  they  had  been  named  bj  ik0 
English),  to  the  residence  of  a  principal  settler,  Teoommendinf 
mutual  kindness  and  confidence  ;  and  entreating  that  the  mom 
love  and  amity  which  bad  existed  between  the  white  men  and 
himself  might  be  continued  afterwards  with  his  children.  The 
good  old  Sachem  died  in  peace,  and  was  happily  gathered  to  his 
fathers  before  sorrow  came  n{)on  his  tribe  ;  hia  children  remained 
behind  to  experience  the  ingratitude  of  white  men. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  succeeded  him.  He  was  of  a  quick 
and  inipetunus  temper,  and  proudly  tenacious  of  his  hereditary 
rights  and  dignity.  The  intrusive  policy  and  dictatorial  conduct 
of  the  strangers  excited  his  indignation  ;  and  he  beheld  with 
uneasiness  their  exterminating  wars  with  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
He  was  doomed  soon  to  incur  their  hostility,  being  accused  of 
plotting  with  the  Narragansets,  to  rise  against  the  English  and 
drive  them  from  the  land.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this 
accusation  wa,s  warranted  by  fiicts,  or  was  grounded  on  mere 
suspicions.  It  is  evident,  however,  by  the  violent  and  overbear- 
ing measures  of  the  settlers,  that  they  had  by  this  time  begun  to 
feel  conscious  of  tlie  rapid  increase  of  their  power,  and  to  grow 
harsh  and  inconsiderate  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives.  They 
despatched  an  armed  force  to  seize  upon  Alexander,  and  to  bring 
him  before  their  courts.  He  was  traced  to  his  woodland  haunts, 
und  surprised  at  a  hunting-house,  where  he  was  reposing  with  a 
band  of  his  foUowers,  unarmetl,  after  the  toils  of  the  chase.  Tho 
suddenness  of  his  arrest,  and  the  outrage  offered  to  his  sovereign 
dignity,  so  preyed  upon  the  irascible  feelings  of  this  proud  savage, 
as  to  throw  bim  into  a  raging  fever.    He  was  permitted  to  return 
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home,  on  condition  of  sending  his  son  as  a  pledge  for  his  re- 
appearance ;  but  the  blow  he  had  received  was  fatal,  and  before 
he  reached  his  home  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  agonies  of  a  wounded 
spirit. 

The  successor  of  Alexander  was  Metamocet,  or  King  Philip, 
as  he  was  called  by  the  settlers,  on  account  of  his  lofty  spirit  and 
ambitious  temper.  These,  together  with  his  well-known  energy 
and  enterprise,  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  great  jealousy  and 
apprehension,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  always  cherished  a 
secret  and  implacable  hostility  towards  the  whites.  Such  may 
very  probably,  and  very  naturally,  have  been  the  case.  He 
considered  them  as  originally  but  mere  intruders  into  the  country, 
who  had  presumed  upon  indulgence,  and  were  extending  an 
influence  baneful  to  savage  life.  He  saw  the  whole  race  of  his 
countrymen  melting  before  thehi  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  their 
territories  slipping  from  their  hands,  and  their  tribes  becoming 
feeble,  scattered,  and  dependent.  It  may  be  said  that  the  soil 
was  originally  purchased  by  the  settlers ;  but  who  does  not  know 
the  nature  of  Indian  purchases,  in  the  early  period  of  coloniza- 
tion ?  The  Europeans  always  made  thrifty  bargains  through 
their  superior  adroitness  in  traffic  ;  and  they  gained  vast  acces- 
sions of  territory  by  easily- provoked  hostilities.  An  uncultivated 
savage  is  never  a  nice  inquirer  into  the  refinements  of  law,  by 
wl  jch  an  injury  may  be  gradually  and  legally  inflicted.  Leading 
facts  are  all  by  which  he  judges  ;  and  it  was  enough  for  Philip 
to  know  that  before  the  intrusion  of  the  Europeans  his  country- 
men were  lords  of  the  soil,  and  that  now  they  were  becoming 
vagabonds  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  of  general  hostility, 
and  his  particular  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  his  brother,  he 
suppressed  them  for  the  present,  renewed  the  contract  with  the 
settlers,  and  resided  peaceably  for  many  years  at  Pokanoket,  or, 
as  it  was  called  by  the  English,  Mount  Hope,*  the  ancient  seat 
of  dominion  of  his  tribe.  Suspicions,  however,  which  were  at  first 
vague  and  indefinite,  began  to  acquire  form  and  substance ;  and 
he  was  at  length  charged  with  attempting  to  instigate  the  various 
eastern  tribes  to  rise  at  once,  and,  by  a  simultaneous  effort,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  It  is  difficult  at  this 
distant  period  to  assign  the  proper  credit  due  to  these  early 
accusations  against  the  Indians.  There  was  a  proneness  to  sus- 
picion, and  an  aptness  to  acts  of  violence,  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  that  gave  weight  and   importance  to  every  idle  tale. 

I.  *  Now  BriatoU  Rhode  Island. 
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Informers  abounded  where  tale-bearing  met  with  count 

and  reward;  and  the  sword  was  readily  unshoatlicd  when  ita 

0occefl0  was  certain,  and  it  carved  oat  empire. 

The  only  positive  evidence  on  record  against  Philip  is  the 
accusation  of  one  Sausaman,  a  renegado  Indian,  whose  natural 
canning  had  been  quickened  by  a  partial  educalioD  which  he  had 
received  among  the  settlers.  lie  changed  his  faith  and  his 
allegiance  two  or  three  times,  with  a  fiiolity  that  evinced  the 
looseness  of  his  principles.  He  had  aeted  for  some  time  m 
Philip's  confidential  secretary  and  counsellor,  and  had  enjoyed 
his  bounty  aud  ]>rotection.  Finding,  however,  that  the  clouds  of 
adversity  were  gathering  round  his  patron,  he  abandoned  his 
service  and  went  over  to  the  whites ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  their 
ffivour,  charged  his  former  benefactor  with  plotting  against  their 
safety.  A  rigorous  investigation  took  pUcc.  Philip  and  several 
of  his  subjects  submitted  to  be  examined,  but  nothing  was  prored 
against  them. 

The  settlers,  however,  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retract ;  they 
had  previously  determined  that  Philip  was  a  dangerous  nei^- 
bour ;  they  had  publicly  evinced  their  distrust ;  and  had  done 
enough  to  insure  his  hostility ;  according,  therefore,  to  the  naoal 
mode  of  reasoning  in  these  cases,  his  destruction  had  become 
fiecessary  to  their  security.  Sausaman,  the  treacherous  informer, 
was  shortly  afterwards  found  dead  in  a  {>ond,  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  tribe.  Three  Indians,  one  of  whom 
was  a  friend  and  counsellor  uf  Philip,  were  apprehended  and 
tried,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  one  very  questionable  witness, 
were  condemned  and  executed  as  murderers. 

This  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  ignominious  punishment  of 
his  friend,  outraged  the  pride  and  exasperated  the  passions  of 
Philip.  The  bolt  which  had  fallen  thns  at  his  very  feet  awakened 
him  to  the  gathering  storm,  and  he  determined  to  trust  himself 
no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  white  men.  The  fate  of  his  insulted 
and  broken-hearted  brother  still  rankled  in  his  mind,  and  he  had 
a  further  warning  in  the  tragical  story  of  Miantonimo,  a  great 
Sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  who,  after  manfully  facing  his 
accusers  before  a  tribunal  of  the  colonists,  exculpating  himself 
from  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  receiving  assurances  of  amity, 
had  been  perfidiously  despatched  at  their  instigation.  Philip, 
therefore,  gathered  his  fighting  men  about  him,  persuaded  all 
strangers  that  he  could  to  join  his  cause,  sent  the  women  and 
children  to  the  Narragansets  for  safety,  and  wherever  he  appeared 
was  continually  surrounded  by  armed  warriors. 
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When  the  two  parties  were  thus  in  a  state  of  distrust  and  irri- 
tation, the  least  spark  was  sufficient  to  set  them  in  a  flame.  The 
Indians,  having  weapons  in  their  hands,  grew  mischievous,  and 
committed  various  petty  depredations.  In  one  of  their  maraudings 
a  warrior  was  fired  on  and  killed  by  a  settler.  This  was  the 
signal  for  open  hostilities  ;  the  Indians  pressed  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  comrade,  and  the  alarm  of  war  resounded  through 
the  Plymouth  colony. 

In  the  early  chronicles  of  these  dark  and  melancholy  times  we 
meet  with  many  indications  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  public 
mind.  The  gloom  of  religious  abstraction,  and  the  wildness  of 
their  situation,  among  trackless  forests  and  savage  tribes,  had 
disposed  the  colonists  to  superstitious  fancies,  and  had  filled  their 
imaginations  with  the  frightful  chimeras  of  witchcraft  and  spec- 
trology.  They  were  much  given  also  to  a  belief  in  omens.  The 
troubles  with  Philip  and  his  Indians  were  preceded,  we  are  told, 
by  a  variety  of  those  awful  warnings  which  forerun  great  and 
public  calamities.  The  perfect  form  of  an  Indian  bow  appeared 
in  the  air  at  New  Plymouth,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the  in- 
habitants as  a  "prodigious  apparition."  At  Hadley,  North- 
ampton, and  other  towns  in  their  neighbourhood,  was  heard  the 
report  of  a  great  piece  of  ordnance,  with  a  shaking  of  the  earth, 
and  a  considerable  echo.*  Others  were  alarmed  on  a  still  sun- 
shiny morning  by  the  discharge  of  guns  and  muskets ;  bullets 
seemed  to  whistle  past  them,  and  the  noise  of  drums  resounded 
in  the  air,  seeming  to  pass  away  to  the  westward  ;  others  fancied 
that  they  heard  the  galloping  of  horses  over  their  heads ;  and 
certain  monstrous  births  which  took  place  about  the  time,  filled 
the  superstitions  in  some  towns  with  doleful  forebodings.  Many 
of  these  portentous  sights  and  sounds  may  be  ascribed  to  natural 
phenomena ;  to  the  northern  lights  which  occur  vividly  in  those 
latitudes ;  the  meteors  which  explode  in  the  air ;  the  casual 
rushing  of  a  blast  through  the  top  branches  of  the  forest ;  the 
crash  of  fallen  trees  or  disrupted  rocks ;  and  to  those  other  un- 
couth sounds  and  echoes  which  will  sometimes  strike  the  ear  so 
strangely  amidst  the  profound  stillness  of  woodland  solitudes. 
These  may  have  startled  some  melancholy  imaginations,  may 
have  been  exaggerated  by  the  love  for  the  marvellous,  and 
listened  to  with  that  avidity  with  whicli  we  devour  whatever  is 
fearful  and  mysterious.  The  universal  currency  of  these  super- 
stitious fancies,  and  the  grave  record  made  of  them  by  one  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  day,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  times. 

*  The  Rer.  Increase  Mather'i  Hiatory. 
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The  nature  of  the  contest  that  enaued  was  sach  a«  too  often 
distinguishes  the  wsirfuro  between  civilised  men  and  atvaffM.  On 
the  part  of  the  whites  it  wjw  con.iucte*!  with  superior  skill  and 
success,  but  with  a  wastofuhiess  of  the  blood,  ana  a  disregard  ol 
the  natural  rights  of  their  antagonists ;  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
it  was  wagetl  with  the  desperation  of  men  feaiiess  of  death,  and 
who  had  nothing  to  expect  from  peace  but  humiliation,  de|>end- 
ence,  and  decay. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  transmitted  to  us  by  a  worthy 
clergyman  of  the  time ;  who  dwells  with  horror  and  indignation 
on  every  hostile  act  of  the  Indians,  however  justifiable,  whilst  he 
mentions  with  applause  the  most  sanguinary  atrocities  of  the 
whites.  Philip  is  reviled  as  a  murderer  and  a  traitor,  without 
considering  that  he  was  a  tme-bom  prince,  gallantly  fighting  at 
the  head  of  his  subjects  to  aren^  the  wrongs  of  hu  family,  to 
retrieve  the  tottering  power  of  his  line,  and  to  deliver  his  native 
land  from  the  oppression  of  usurping  strangers. 

The  project  of  a  wide  and  simultaneous  revolt,  if  such  had 
really  been  formed,  was  worthy  of  a  capacious  mind,  and,  hotl  it 
not  been  prematurely  discovered,  might  have  been  overwhelming 
in  its  consequences.  The  war  that  actually  broke  out  was  but  a 
war  of  detail,  a  mere  succession  of  casual  exploits  and  unconnected 
enterprises.  Still  it  sets  forth  the  military  genius  and  daring 
prowess  of  Philip ;  and  wherever,  in  the  prejudiced  and  pasrionate 
narrations  that  have  been  given  of  it,  we  can  arrive  at  simple 
facts,  we  6nd  him  displaying  a  vigorous  mind,  a  fertility  of  ex- 
pedients, a  contempt  of  suflering  and  hardship,  and  an  unconquer- 
able resolution,  that  command  our  sympathy  and  applause. 

Driven  from  his  paternal  domains  at  Mount  Hope,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  depths  of  those  vast  and  trackleM  forests  that 
skirted  the  settlements,  and  were  almost  impervions  to  anything 
but  a  wild  beast  or  an  Indian.  Here  he  gathered  together  his 
forces,  like  the  storm  accumulating  its  stores  of  mischief  in  the 
bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud,  and  would  suddenly  emerge  at  a 
time  and  place  least  expected,  carrying  havoc  and  dismay  into 
the  villages.  There  were  now  and  then  indications  of  these  im- 
pending ravages,  that  filled  the  minds  of  the  colonists  with  awe 
and  apprehension.  The  report  of  a  distant  gun  would  perhaps 
be  heard  from  the  solitary  woodland,  where  there  was  knovm  to 
be  no  white  man  ;  the  cattle  which  had  been  wandering  in  the 
woods  would  sometimes  return  home  wounded ;  or  an  Indian  or 
two  would  be  seen  lurking  about  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and 
suddenly  disappearing ;  as  the  lightning  will  sometimes  be  seen 
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playing  silently  about  the  edge  of  the  cloud  that  is  brewing  up 
the  tempest. 

Though  sometimes  pursued  and  even  surrounded  by  the  set- 
tlers, yet  Philip  as  often  escaped  almost  miraculously  from  their 
toils,  and,  plunging  into  the  wilderness,  would  be  lost  to  all 
search  or  inquiry,  until  he  again  emerged  at  some  far  distant 
quarter,  laying  the  country  desolate.  Among  his  strongholds, 
were  the  great  swamps  or  morasses,  which  extend  in  some  parts 
of  New  England ;  composed  of  loose  bogs  of  deep  black  mud  ; 
perplexed  with  thickets,  brambles,  rank  weeds,  the  shattered 
and  mouldering  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  overshadowed  by  lugu- 
brious hemlocks.  The  uncertain  footing  and  tlie  tangled  mazes 
of  these  shaggy  wilds,  rendered  them  almost  impracticable  to 
the  white  man,  though  the  Indian  could  thread  their  labyrinths 
with  the  agility  of  a  deer.  Into  one  of  these,  the  great  swamp 
of  Pocasset  Neck,  was  Philip  once  driven  with  a  band  of  his 
followers.  The  English  did  not  dare  to  pursue  him,  fearing  to 
venture  into  these  dark  and  frightful  recesses,  where  they  might 
perish  in  fens  and  miry  pits,  or  be  shot  down  by  lurking  foes. 
They  therefore  invested  the  entrance  to  the  Neck,  and  began  to 
build  a  fort,  with  the  thought  of  starving  out  the  foe ;  but  Philip 
and  his  warriors  wafted  themselves  on  a  raft  over  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  in  the  dead  of  night,  leaving  the  women  and  children 
behind ;  and  escaped  away  to  the  westward,  kindling  the  flames 
of  war  among  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Nipmuck 
country,  and  threatening  the  colony  of  Connecticut. — In  this 
way  Philip  became  a  theme  of  universal  apprehension.  The 
nystery  in  which  he  was  enveloped  exaggerated  his  real  terrors. 
He  was  an  evil  that  walked  in  darkness ;  whose  coming  none 
could  foresee,  and  against  which  none  knew  when  to  be  on  the 
alert.  The  whole  country  abounded  with  rumours  and  alarms. 
Philip  seemed  almost  possessed  of  ubiquity ;  for,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  widely-extended  frontier  an  irruption  from  the  forest 
took  place,  Philip  was  said  to  be  its  leader.  Many  superstitious 
notions  also  were  circulated  concerning  him.  He  was  said  to 
deal  in  necromancy,  and  to  be  attended  by  an  old  Indian  witch 
or  prophetess,  whom  he  consulted,  and  who  assisted  him  by  her 
charms  and  incantations.  This  indeed  was  frequently  the  case 
with  Indian  chiefs ;  either  through  their  own  credulity,  or  to 
act  upon  that  of  their  followers ;  and  the  influence  of  the  prophet 
and  the  dreamer  over  Indian  superstition  has  been  fully  evidenced 
in  recent  cases  of  savage  warfare. 

At  the  time  that  Philip  effected  his  escape  from  Pocasset,  hia 
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fortunes  were  in  a  desperate  condition.  Hia  foroM  bad  been 
thinned  by  rejxjatcd  figbUi,  and  he  liad  lost  almost  tb©  whole  of 
bis  resources.  In  this  time  of  adversity  he  found  a  fiftithful  friend 
in  Canonchet,  chief  Sachem  of  uU  the  Narraganaeta.  He  was  the 
son  and  heir  of  Miantonimo,  the  groat  Saobem,  whO|  as  already 
mentioned,  after  an  honourable  acquittal  of  the  cbar^  of  eon- 
spiracy,  had  been  pri^-ately  put  to  death  at  the  perl"  ti- 

gutions  of  the  settlers.     "  He  was  tbe  heir,"  says  tb.  iii- 

clcr,  "  of  all  his  Other's  pride  and  insolence,  as  well  as  of  bis 
malice  towards  the  English ;" — be  certainly  was  the  heir  of  bis 
insults  and  injuries,  and  the  legitimate  arenger  of  hi*  murder. 
Though  ho  had  forborne  to  take  an  actire  part  in  this  hopeleos 
war,  yet  be  receired  Philip  and  bis  broken  foroes  with  open 
arms ;  and  gave  them  tbe  most  ^nerous  countenance  and  sup- 
port. Tliis  at  once  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  English  ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  strike  a  signal  blow  that  shoold  inrolre 
both  the  Sachems  in  one  common  ruin.  A  great  force  was, 
therefore,  gathered  together  from  Masndinsetta,  Plymouth,  and 
Connecticut,  and  was  sent  into  the  Narraganset  country  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  tbe  swamps,  being  froien  and  leafless, 
could  be  traversed  with  comparative  facility,  and  wonld  no 
longer  afford  <Iark  and  im]>cnetrable  fastnesses  to  the  IndiaM. 

Apprehensive  of  attack,  Canonchet  had  conveyed  the  greater 
part  of  his  stores,  together  with  tbe  old,  tbe  infirm,  tbe  women 
and  children  of  his  tribe,  to  a  strong  fortress ;  where  be  and 
Philip  had  likewise  drawn  up  tbe  flower  of  their  forces.  This 
fortress,  deemed  by  the  Indians  impregnable,  was  situated  upon 
a  rising  mound  or  kind  of  island,  of  five  or  six  acres,  in  the  midst 
of  a  swamp :  it  was  constructed  with  a  degree  of  judgment  and 
skill  vastly  superior  to  what  is  usually  displayed  in  Indian 
fortification,  and  indicative  of  the  martial  genius  of  these  two 
chieftains. 

Guided  by  a  renegado  Indian,  the  English  penetrated,  through 
December  snows,  to  this  stronghold,  and  came  upon  the  garrison 
by  surprise.  The  fight  was  fierce  and  tumultuous.  The  assailants 
were  repulsed  in  their  first  attack,  and  several  of  their  bravest 
oflficera  were  shot  dovni  in  the  act  of  storming  the  fortress  sword 
in  hand.  The  assault  was  renewed  with  greater  success.  A 
lodgment  was  effected.  The  Indians  were  driven  from  one  post 
to  another.  They  disputed  their  ground  inch  by  inch,  fighting 
with  the  fury  of  despair.  Most  of  their  veterans  were  cut  to 
pieces ;  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  Philip  and  Canon- 
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chet,  with  a  handful  of  surviving  warriors,  retreated  from  the  fort 
and  took  refuge  in  the  thickets  of  the  surrounding  forest. 

The  victors  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  the  fort ;  the  whole 
was  soon  in  a  blaze :  many  of  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the 
children,  perished  in  the  flames.  This  last  outrage  overcame  even 
the  stoicism  of  the  savage.  The  neighbouring  woods  resounded 
with  the  yells  of  rage  and  despair,  uttered  by  the  fugitive  warriors, 
as  they  beheld  the  destruction  of  their  dwellings,  and  heard  the 
agonizing  cries  of  their  wives  and  ofispring.  "The  burning  of  the 
wigwams,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  the  shrieks  and  cries 
of  the  women  and  children,  and  the  yelling  of  the  warriors,  ex- 
hibited a  most  horrible  and  aff"ecting  scene,  so  that  it  greatly 
moved  some  of  the  soldiers."  The  same  writer  cautiously  adds, 
"  they  were  in  mrich  doubt  then,  and  afterwards  seriously  in- 
quired, whether  burning  their  enemies  alive  could  be  consistent 
with  humanity,  and  the  benevolent  principles  of  the  Gospel."* 

The  fate  of  the  brave  and  generous  Canonchet  is  worthy  of 
particular  mention  :  the  last  scene  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  noblest 
instances  on  record  of  Indian  magnanimity. 

Broken  down  in  his  power  antl  resources  by  this  signal  defeat, 
yet  faithful  to  his  ally,  and  to  the  hapless  cause  which  he  had 
espoused,  he  rejected  all  overtures  of  peace,  offered  on  condition 
of  betraying  Philip  and  his  followers,  and  declared  that  "  he 
would  fight  it  out  to  the  last  man,  rather  than  become  a  servant 
to  the  English."  His  home  being  destroyed  ;  his  country 
harassed  and  laid  w;iste  by  the  incursions  of  the  conquerors  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  wander  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut ; 
where  he  formed  a  rallying-point  to  the  whole  body  of  Western 
Indians,  and  laid  waste  several  of  the  English  settlements. 

Early  in  the  spring  he  departed  on  a  hazardous  expedition, 
with  only  thirty  chosen  men,  to  penetrate  to  Seaconk,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Hope,  and  to  procure  seed-corn  to  plant  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  troops.  This  little  band  of  adventurers  had 
passed  safely  through  the  Pequod  country,  and  were  in  the  centre 
of  the  Narraganset,  resting  at  some  wigwams  near  Pautucket 
river,  when  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  approaching  enemy. 
Having  but  seven  men  by  him  at  the  time,  Canonchet  despatched 
two  of  them  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  to  bring  intelli- 
gence of  the  foe. 

Panic-struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of  English  and 
Indians  rapidly  advancing,  they  fled  in  breathless  terror  past 

•  MS.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hagptlw. 
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their  chieftain,  without  stopping  to  inform  him  of  t!iO  i?angor. 
Cunonchet  sent  another  scout,  who  iliil  the  Hnmo.  IIo  thtu  !k«nt- 
two  more,  one  of  whom,  hurrying  back  in  '  lit, 

told  him  that  the  whole  Drituh  amy  Wftti  iet 

saw  there  was  no  choice  but  immediAte  i'  'I 

to  c8ca]>e  round  the  hill,  but  was  peroeiYf  i 

by  the  hostile  Indians,  and  a  few  of  the  ti 
Finding  the  swiftest  pursuer  close  vponhi 
first  his  blanket,  then  his  silver-laoed  c<  'It  of   ptm  . 

by  which  his  enemies  knew  him  to  be  C*Uo..v..vv,  uiid  rcdouM 
the  eagerness  of  pursuit. 

At  length,  in  dashinr  throoghthe  rirer,  bia  foot  aiipiKd  nin  i 
a  stone,  and  he  fell  so  deep  as  to  wet  bis  gun.     This  •eciii-  ut    '> 
struck  him  with  despair,  that,  as  he  afterwards  oonfeaied,  "in 
heart  and  his  bowels  turned  within  him,  and  he  beewne  like  a 
rotten  stick,  void  of  •trenffth." 

To  such  a  degree  was  he  nonenred,  that,  hetog  seiied  bj  a 
Peqood  Indian  within  a  short  distanoe  of  the  river,  bo  made  no 
resistance,  though  a  man  of  great  rigour  of  body  and  boldness  of 
heart.  But  on  being  made  prieoner,  the  whole  pride  of  his  spirit 
arose  within  him  ;  and  from  that  moment,  we  find,  in  the  anec- 
dotes given  by  his  enemies,  nothing  but  repeated  flashes  of 
elevated  and  prince-like  heroism.  Being  qoestioned  by  one  of 
the  English  who  first  came  up  with  him,  and  who  had  not 
attained  his  twenty-second  year,  the  proud-hearted  warrior, 
looking  with  lofty  contempt  upon  his  youthful  oonntenance, 
replied,  *'  You  are  a  child — you  cannot  understand  matters  of 
war — let  your  brother  or  your  chief  come — him  will  I  answer." 

Though  repeated  ofi'ers  were  made  to  him  of  his  life,  on  con- 
dition of  submitting  with  his  nation  to  the  English,  yet  ho 
rejected  them  with  disdain,  and  refused  to  send  any  proposals  of 
the  kind  to  the  great  body  of  his  subjects  ;  saying,  that  he  knew 
none  of  them  would  comply.  Being  reproached  with  his  breach 
of  faith  towards  the  whites  ;  his  boast  that  he  would  not  deliver 
up  a  TVampanoag  nor  the  paring  of  a  Wanipanoag's  nail ;  and 
his  threat  that  he  would  bum  the  English  alive  in  their  houses ; 
be  disdained  to  justify  himself^  haughtily  answering  that  others 
were  as  forward  for  the  war  as  himself,  and  "  he  deeired  to  hear 
no  more  thereof." 

So  noble  and  unshaken  a  spirit,  so  true  a  fidelity  to  his  cause 
and  his  friend,  might  have  touched  the  feelings  of  the  generous 
and  the  brave ;  but  Canonchet  was  an  Indian ;  a  being  towards 
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whom  war  had  no  courtesy,  humanity  no  law,  religion  no  com- 
passion— he  was  condemned  to  die.  The  last  words  of  his  that 
are  recorded,  are  worthy  the  greatness  of  his  soul.  When  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  he  observed  "  that  he  liked 
it  well,  for  he  should  die  before  his  heart  was  soft,  or  he  had 
spoken  anything  unworthy  of  himself."  His  enemies  gave  him 
the  death  of  a  soldier,  for  he  was  shot  at  Stoningham,  by  three 
young  Sachems  of  his  own  rank 

The  defeat  at  the  Narragansot  fortress,  and  the  death  of  Ca- 
nonchet,  were  fatal  blows  to  the  fortunes  of  King  Philip.  He 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  a  head  of  war,  by  stirring 
up  the  Mohawks  to  take  arras ;  but  though  possessed  of  the 
native  talents  of  a  statesman,  his  arts  were  counteracted  by  the 
superior  arts  of  his  enlightened  enemies,  and  the  terror  of  their 
warlike  skill  began  to  subdue  the  resolution  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  The  unfortunate  chieftain  saw  himself  daily  stripped  of 
jjower,  and  his  ranks  rapidly  thinning  around  him.  Some  were 
suborned  by  the  whites ;  others  fell  victims  to  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  to  the  frequent  attacks  by  which  they  were  harassed. 
His  stores  were  all  captured ;  his  chosen  friends  were  swept 
away  from  before  his  eyes ;  his  uncle  was  shot  down  by  his 
side ;  his  sister  was  carried  into  captivity ;  and  in  one  of  his 
narrow  escapes  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  beloved  wife  and 
only  son  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  "  His  ruin,"  says  the  his- 
torian, "  being  thus  gradually  carried  on,  his  misery  was  not 
prevented,  but  augmented  thereby ;  being  himself  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  sense  and  experimental  feeling  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  children,  loss  of  friends,  slaughter  of  his  subjects, 
bereavement  of  all  family  relations,  and  being  stripped  of  all 
outward  comforts,  before  his  own  life  should  be  taken  away." 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misfortunes,  his  own  followers 
began  to  plot  against  his  life,  that  by  sacrificing  him  they  might 
purchase  dishonourable  safety.  Through  treachery  a  number  of 
his  faithful  adherents,  the  subjects  of  Wetamoe,  an  Indian 
princess  of  Pocasset,  a  near  kinswoman  and  confederate  of 
Philip,  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Wetamoe 
was  among  them  at  the  time,  and  attempted  to  make  her  escape 
by  crossing  a  neighbouring  river  ;  either  exhausted  by  swimming, 
or  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  she  was  found  dead  and  naked 
near  the  water  side.  But  persecution  ceased  not  at  the  grave. 
Even  death,  the  refuge  of  the  wretched,  where  the  wicked  com- 
monly cease  from  troubling,   was  no  protection  to  this  outcast 
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female,  whoso  great  crime  was  affectiooaUj  liufiuv  t"  'kt  Kin»- 
mau  and  her  friend.  Her  corpse  wm  the  object  of  unmanly  and 
dastardly  vengeance ;  the  head  was  sereretl  from  the  Uxly  and 
set  upon  a  pole,  and  was  thus  exposed  at  Taunton,  to  the  view 
or  her  captive  subjects.  They  ininiediataly  reoogniied  the  fisft- 
tures  of  their  unfortunate  queen,  and  were  so  afleoted  at  this 
barbarous  spectacle,  that  we  are  told  they  broke  forth  into  the 
**  most  horrid  and  diabolical  lamentatione. 

However  Philip  had  bomo  op  again«i  the  oomplioated  miseries 
and  misfortunes  that  Surrounded  him,  the  treachery  of  his  fol- 
lowers seemed  to  wring  his  heart  and  redoco  him  to  despondency. 
It  is  said  that  **  be  never  rejoiced  afterwards,  nor  had  sncoeas 
in  any  of  his  designs."  The  spring  of  hope  was  broken — the 
ardour  of  enterprise  was  extingniabed — he  looked  around,  and 
all  was  danger  and  darkness ;  there  was  no  eye  to  pity,  nor  any 
arm  that  could  bring  delireranoe.  With  a  scanty  band  of  fol- 
lowers, who  still  remained  true  to  his  de!«perat«  fortunes,  the 
unhappy  Philip  wandered  back  to  tli  "^l       t  Hope, 

the  ancient  dwelling  of  his  fiathers.     li  •        >ut,  like 

a  spectre,  among  the  scenes  of  former  power  and  pros|ierity,  now 
bereft  of  home,  of  family,  and  friend.  There  needs  no  better  pic- 
ture of  his  destitute  and  piteous  situation,  than  that  furnished  by 
the  homely  pen  of  the  chronicler,  who  is  unwarily  enlisting  the 
feelings  of  the  reader  in  £ayoar  of  the  h^less  warrior  whom  he 
reviles.  **  Philip,"  he  says,  ^*  like  a  savage  wild  beast,  having 
been  hunted  by  the  English  forces  through  the  woods,  above  u 
hundred  miles  backward  and  forward,  at  last  was  driven  to  his 
own  den,  upon  Alount  Hope,  where  he  retired,  with  a  few  of  his 
best  friends,  into  a  swamp,  which  proved  but  a  prison  to  keep 
him  fast  till  the  messengers  of  death  came  by  divine  permission 
to  execute  vengeance  upon  him." 

Even  in  this  last  refuge  of  desperation  and  despair,  a  sullen 
grandeur  gathers  round  his  memory.  We  picture  him  to  our- 
selves seated  among  his  careworn  followers,  brooding  in  silence 
over  his  blasted  fortunes,  and  acquiring  a  savage  sublimity  from 
^  the  wildness  and  dreariness  of  his  lurlung-place.  Defeated,  but 
not  dismayed — crushed  to  the  earth,  but  not  humiliated — he 
seemed  to  grow  more  haughty  beneath  disaster,  and  to  experience 
a  fierce  satisfaction  in  draining  the  la&t  dregs  of  bittemcM. 
Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued  by  misfortune ;  but  great 
minds  rise  above  it  The  very  idea  of  submission  awakened  the 
fury  of  Philip,  and  he  smote  to  death  one  of  his  followers,  who 
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proposed  an  expedient  of  peace.  The  brother  of  the  victim  made 
his  escape,  and  in  revenge  betrayed  the  retreat  of  his  chieftain. 
A  body  of  white  men  and  Indians  were  immediately  despatched 
to  the  swamp  where  Philip  lay  crouched,  glaring  with  fury  and 
despair.  Before  he  was  aware  of  their  approach,  they  had  be- 
gun to  surround  him.  In  a  little  while  he  saw  five  of  his  trus- 
tiest followers  laid  dead  at  his  feet ;  all  resistance  was  vain  ;  he 
rushed  forth  from  his  covert,  and  made  a  headlong  attempt  to 
escape,  but  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  reuegado  Indian  of 
his  own  nation. 

Such  is  the  scanty  story  of  the  brave,  but  unfortunate  King 
Philip  :  persecuted  while  living,  slandered  and  dishonoured  when 
dead.  If,  however,  we  consider  even  the  prejudiced  anecdotes 
furnished  us  by  his  enemies,  we  may  perceive  in  them  traces  of 
amiable  and  lofty  character,  sufficient  to  awaken  sympathy  for 
his  fate  and  respect  for  his  memory.  "We  find  that,  amidst  all 
tlie  harassing  cares  and  ferocious  passions  of  constant  warfare, 
he  was  alive  to  the  softer  feelings  of  connubial  love  and  paternal 
tenderness,  and  to  the  generous  sentiment  of  friendship.  The 
captivity  of  his  "  beloved  wife  and  only  son"  are  mentioned  with 
exultation  as  causing  him  poignant  misery ;  the  death  of  any 
near  friend  is  triumphantly  recorded  as  a  new  blow  on  his  sensi- 
bilities ;  but  the  treachery  and  desertion  of  many  of  his  followers, 
in  whose  afiections  he  had  confided,  is  said  to  have  desolated  his 
heart,  and  to  have  bereaved  him  of  all  further  comfort.  He 
was  a  patriot  attached  to  his  native  soil — a  prince  true  to  his 
subjects,  and  indignant  of  their  wrongs — a  soldier,  daring  in 
battle,  firm  in  adversity,  patient  of  fatigue,  of  hunger,  of  every 
variety  of  bodily  suffering,  and  ready  to  perish  in  the  cause  he 
liad  espoused.  Proud  of  heart,  and  with  an  untameable  love  of 
natural  liberty,  he  preferred  to  enjoy  it  among  the  beasts  of  the 
forests  or  in  the  dismal  and  famished  recesses  of  swamps  and 
morasses,  rather  than  bow  his  haughty  spirit  to  submission,  and 
live  dependent  and  despised  in  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  settle- 
ments. With  heroic  qualities  and  bold  achievements,  that  would 
have  graced  a  civilized  warrior,  and  have  rendered  him  the 
theme  of  the  poet  and  the  historian,  he  lived  a  wanderer  and  a 
fugitive  in  his  native  land,  and  went  down,  like  a  lonely  bark 
foundering  amid  darkness  and  tempest — without  a  pitying  eye 
to  weep  his  fall,  or  a  friendly  hand  to  record  his  struggle. 
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Aa  old  tons.  BMd*  by  an  tfad  old  pM«, 

Of  >n  old  wonhipM  iwnlwn— .  wke  kaa  «  giwl  Ml*M> 

Th  at  kept  •  bfm««  old  bottM  M  •  kowuiM  raM. 

And  Ml  old  porter  to  fdWrttk*  poor  ailiton** 

With  M  oldMay  iU'd  Ml •! iMfMd aU  Swk. 

%\'ith  ui  old  mwwd  alMnWa.  fM  •i«lu  kaow  )»in  »;  ••>•  ><«ou, 

With  an  old  banayOMMb  WW*  vilto  af  lh«  iMoka. 

And  an  old  Ulefcw  IW  ■■Jutahiad  liaW  a  <aaaa  aid  aaalw. 

lika  aa  aid  aowtiar,  *«.— Otn  Sova. 

TiiEnR  is  no  apeciee  of  bomoor  b  which  the  English  more 
excel,  than  that  which  consists  in  caricaturing  and  giving  ludicrous 
appellations,  or  nicknamea  In  this  way  they  hare  whimsically 
designated,  not  merely  individuals,  but  nations;  and,  in  their 
fondness  for  pushing  a  joke,  they  have  not  spared  even  them- 
selves. One  would  think  that,  in  personifying  itself,  a  nation 
would  be  apt  to  picture  something  grand,  heroic,  and  imposing; 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  humour  of  the  English,  and 
of  their  love  for  what  is  blunt,  comic,  and  familiar,  that  they  have 
embodied  their  national  oddities  in  the  figure  of  a  sturdy,  coqju- 
lent  old  fellow,  with  a  three-cornered  hat,  red  waistcoat,  leather 
breeches,  and  stout  oaken  cudgel.  Thus  they  have  taken  a 
singular  delight  in  exhibiting  their  most  private  foibles  in  a 
laughable  point  of  view ;  and  have  been  so  snooesaful  in  their 
delineations,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  being  in  actual  exist  < 
more  absolutely  present  to  the  pablic  mind  than  that  eocc:i 
personage,  John  Bull. 

Perhaps  the  continual  contemplation  of  the  character  thus 
drawn  of  them  has  contributc<l  to  fix  it  upon  the  nation,  and 
thus  to  give  reality  to  what  at  first  may  have  been  painted  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  imagination.  Men  are  apt  to  acquire 
peculiarities  that  are  continually  ascribed  to  them.  The  common 
orders  of  English  seem  wonderfully  captivated  with  the  beau 
idSal  which  they  have  formed  of  John  Bull,  and  endeavour  to 
act  up  to  the  broad  caricature  that  is  perpetually  before  their 
eyes.  Unluckily,  they  sometimes  make  their  boasted  Bull-ism 
an  apology  for  their  prejudice  or  grossness ;  and  this  I  have 
especially  noticed  among  those  truly  homebred  and  genuine  sons 
of  the  soil  who  have  never  migrated  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells.  If  one  of  these  should  be  a  little  uncouth  in  speech,  and 
apt  to  utter  impertinent  truths,  he  confesses  that  he  is  a  real 
John  Bull,  and  always  speaks  his  mind.  If  ho  now  and  then 
flies  into  an  unreasonable  burst  of  passion  about  trifles,  he 
observes,  that  John  Bull  is  a  choleric  old  blade,  but  then  his 
passion  is  over  in  a  moment,  and  he  bears  no  malice.     If  he 
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betrays  a  coarseness  of  taste,  and  an  insensibility  to  foreign  re- 
finements, he  thanks  Heaven  for  his  ignoitince — he  is  a  plain  John 
Bull,  and  has  no  relish  for  frippery  and  nicknacks.  His  very 
proneness  to  be  gulled  by  strangers,  and  to  pay  extravagantly 
for  absurdities,  is  excused  under  the  pica  of  munificence — for 
John  is  always  more  generous  than  wise. 

Thus,  under  the  name  of  John  Bull,  he  will  contrive  to  argue 
every  fault  into  a  merit,  and  will  frankly  convict  himself  of  bein* 
the  lionestest  fellow  in  existence. 

However  little,  therefore,  the  character  may  have  suited  in  the 
first  instance,  it  has  gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  nation,  or 
rather  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  each  other;  and  a 
stranger  who  wislies  to  study  English  peculiarities,  niay  gather 
much  valuable  information  from  the  innumerable  portraits  of  John 
Bull,  as  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the  caricature-shops.  Still, 
however,  he  is  one  of  those  fertile  humorists,  that  are  continually 
throwing  out  new  portraits,  and  presenting  different  aspects  from 
different  points  of  view ;  and,  often  as  he  has  been  described,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  him,  such 
as  he  has  met  my  eye. 

John  Bull,  to  all  appearance,  is  a  plain,  downriglit,  matter-ef- 
fect fellow,  with  much  less  of  poetry  about  him  than  rich  prose. 
There  is  little  of  romance  in  his  nature,  but  a  vast  deal  of  strong 
natural  feeling.  He  excels  in  humour  more  than  in  wit ;  is  jolly 
leather  tlian  gay  ;  melancholy  rather  than  morose  ;  can  easily  be 
moved  to  a  sudden  tear,  or  surprised  into  a  broad  laugh ;  but  he 
loathes  sentiment,  and  has  no  turn  for  light  pleasantry.  He  is  a 
boon  companion,  if  you  allow  him  to  have  his  humour,  and  to 
talk  about  himself;  and  he  will  stand  by  a  friend  in  a  quarrel, 
with  life  and  purse,  however  soundly  he  maybe  cudgelled. 

In  this  last  respect,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  has  a  propensity  to  be 
somewhat  too  ready.  He  is  a  busy-minded  personage,  who  thinks 
not  merely  for  himself  and  family,  but  for  all  the  country  round, 
and  is  most  generously  disposed  to  be  everybody's  champion. 
He  is  continually  volunteering  his  services  to  settle  his  neighbour's 
affairs,  and  takes  it  in  great  dudgeon  if  they  engage  in  any 
matter  of  consequence  without  asking  his  advice ;  though  he 
seldom  engages  in  any  friendly  office  of  the  kind  without  finish- 
ing by  getting  into  a  squabble  with  all  parties,  and  then  railing 
bitterly  at  their  ingratitude.  He  unluckily  took  lessons  in  his 
youth  in  the  noble  science  of  defence,  and  having  accomplished 
himself  in  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  his  weapons,  and  become  a 
perfect  master  at  boxing  and  cudgel-play,  he  has  had  a  trouble- 
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fiome  life  of  it  ever  since.  He  caanot  bear  of  »  qoaircl  between 
the  moat  distant  of  bia  ucigbboun,  but  be  begins  iucuntineutly  to 
fumble  with  the  bead  of  bis  cudgel,  and  consider  whether  his 
intcreiit  or  honour  does  not  require  that  he  sbooid  maddb  in  the 
broil.  Indeed,  he  has  extended  his  relations  of  pride  and  {)olicy 
so  completely  over  the  whole  country,  that  no  event  can  take 
place  without  infringing  some  of  his  finely-spun  right*  and 
dignities.  Couched  in  his  little  domain,  with  these  filaments 
stretching  fortli  in  every  direction,  he  is  like  eouM  oholerie,  bottle- 
bellied  old  spider,  who  Lm  woven  his  web  orer  a  whole  dwrnber, 
eo  that  a  fly  cannot  bnix,  nor  a  breese  blow,  without  startling  hie 
repose,  and  causing  him  to  mdly  forth  wrathfully  from  bis  deu. 

Though  really  a  eood-hcarted,  good-tempered  old  fellow  at 
bottom,  yet  he  is  suu^nlariy  fond  of  being  in  the  midiit  of  con- 
tention. It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities,  however,  that  ho  only 
relishes  the  beginning  of  an  afl'ray ;  he  always  goes  into  a  fight 
with  alacrity,  but  comes  out  of  it  grumbling  even  when  victorious ; 
and  though  no  one  fights  with  more  obstinacy  to  carry  a  con- 
tested point,  yet,  whrn  the  battle  vt  over,  and  he  comee  to  the 
reconciliation,  be  is  so  much  taken  up  with  the  mere  shaking  of 
bandy,  that  be  is  apt  to  let  hu  antagonist  pocket  all  that^ey 
have  been  quarrelling  about  It  is  not,  therefore,  fighting  that 
he  ought  so  much  to  Ix)  on  his  guard  against,  as  making  friend*. 
It  is  difficult  to  cudgel  him  out  of  a  farthing  ;  but  put  him  in  a 
good  humour,  and  you  may  bargain  him  out  of  all  the  money  in 
his  pocket.  He  is  like  a  stout  ship,  which  will  weather  the 
roughest  storm  uninjured,  but  roll  its  masts  overboard  in  the 
succeeding  calm. 

He  is  a  little  fond  of  playing  the  magnifioo  abroad  ;  of  pulling 
out  a  long  purse ;  flinging  his  money  bravely  about  at  boxing- 
matches,  horse-races,  cock-fights,  and  carrying  a  high  head  among 
"gentlemen  of  the  fancy:"  but  immediately  after  one  of  these 
fits  of  extravagance,  he  will  be  taken  with  violent  qualms  of 
economy ;  stop  short  at  the  most  trivial  expenditure ;  talk 
desperately  of  being  ruined  and  brought  upon  the  parish  ;  and 
in  such  moods  will  not  pay  the  smallest  tradesman's  bill  without 
violent  altercation.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  most  punctual  and  dis- 
contented paymaster  in  the  world ;  drawing  bis  coin  out  of  his 
breeches  pocket  with  infinite  reluctance  ;  paying  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  but  accompanying  every  guinea  with  a  growl. 

With  all  his  talk  of  economy,  however,  he  is  a  bountiful 
provider,  and  a  hospitable  housekeeper.  His  economy  is  of  a 
whimsical  kind,  its  chief  object  being  to  devise  how  he  may  afford 
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to  be  extravagant ;  for  he  will  begrudge  himself  a  beefsteak  and 
pint  of  port  one  day,  that  he  may  roast  au  ox  whole,  broach  a 
hogshead  of  ale,  and  treat  all  his  neighbours  on  the  next. 

His  domestic  establishment  is  enonnously  expensive  :  not  so 
much  from  any  great  outward  parade,  as  from  the  great  con- 
sumption of  solid  beef  and  pudding  ;  the  vast  number  of  followers 
he  feeds  and  clothes  ;  and  his  singular  disjwsition  to  pay  hugely 
for  small  services.  He  is  a  most  kind  and  indulgent  master,  and, 
provided  his  servants  humour  his  peculiarities,  flatter  his  vanity 
a  little  now  and  then,  and  do  not  peculate  grossly  on  him  before 
his  face,  they  may  manage  him  to  perfection.  Everything  that 
lives  on  him  seems  to  thrive  and  grow  fat.  His  house-servanta 
are  well  paid  and  pampered,  and  have  little  to  do.  His  horses 
are  sleek  and  lazy,  and  prance  slowly  before  his  state  carriage  ; 
and  his  house-dogs  sleep  quietly  about  the  door,  and  will  hardly 
bark  at  a  house-breaker. 

His  family  mansion  is  an  old  castellated  manor-house,  gray 
with  age,  and  of  a  most  venerable,  tliough  weather-beaten 
appearance.  It  has  been  built  upon  no  regular  plan,  but  is  a 
vast  accumulation  of  parts,  erected  in  various  tastes  and  ages. 
The  centre  bears  evident  traces  of  Saxon  architecture,  and  is  as 
soliil  as  ponderous  stone  and  old  English  oak  can  make  it.  Like 
all  the  relics  of  that  style,  it  is  full  of  obscure  passages,  intricate 
mazes,  and  dusky  chambers ;  and  though  these  have  been  par- 
tially lighted  up  in  modem  days,  yet  there  are  many  places  where 
you  must  still  grope  in  the  dark.  Additions  have  been  made  to 
the  original  edifice  from  time  to  time,  and  great  alterations  have 
taken  place ;  towers  and  battlements  have  been  erected  during 
wars  and  tumults  ;  wings  built  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  outhouses, 
lodges,  and  offices,  run  up  according  to  the  whim  or  convenience 
of  different  generations,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
spacious,  rambling  tenements  imaginable.  An  entire  wing  is 
taken  up  with  the  family  chapel,  a  reverend  pile,  that  must  have 
been  exceedingly  sumptuous,  and,  indeed,  in  spite  of  having  been 
altered  and  simplified  at  various  periods,  has  still  a  look  of 
solemn  religious  pomp.  Its  waUs  within  are  storied  with  the 
monmnents  of  John's  ancestors ;  and  it  is  snugly  fitted  up  with 
soft  cushions  and  well-lined  chairs,  where  such  of  his  family  as 
are  inclined  to  church  services,  may  doze  comfortably  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

To  keep  up  this  chapel  has  cost  John  nmch  money  ;  but  he  is 
standi  in  his  religion,  and  piqued  in  hi>i  zeal,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  many  dissenting  chapels  have  been  erected  in  hia 
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vicinity,  and  several  of  his  neigliboars,  with  \yu»m  lie  has  had 
quarrels,  are  strong  papists. 

To  do  the  duties  of  the  chapel,  he  nmintains,  at  a  large  ex- 
pense, a  pious  and  portly  family  chaplain.  He  U  a  nioxt  learned 
and  decorous  personage,  and  a  tnily  well-bred  Christian,  who 
always  backs  the  old  gentleman  in  his  opinions,  wink'--  'rt-rreotly 
at  his  little  peccadilloes,  rebukes  the  children  when  y, 

and  is  of  great  use  in  exhorting  the  tenants  to  road  i  -S 

say  their  prayers,  and,  above  all,  to  pay  their  rents  punctually, 
and  without  grumbling. 

The  family  apartments  are  in  a  very  anti({nated  taste,  some- 
what heavy,  and  often  inconvenient,  but  full  of  the  solemn  mag- 
nificence of  former  times ;  fitted  up  with  rich,  though  faded 
tapestry,  unwieldy  furniture,  and  loads  of  massy  gorgeous  old 
^^late.  The  \'ast  fireplaces,  ample  kitchens,  extensive  cellars, 
/  and  sumptuous  banqucting-halls,  all  speak  of  the  roaring  hos- 
1  pitality  of  days  of  yore,  of  whiefa  the  modem  festivity  at  the 
y  manor-house  is  but  a  shadow.  There  are,  however,  complete 
I  suites  of  rooms  apparently  deserted  and  time-worn  ;  and  towen 
\^  and  turrets  that  arc  tottering  to  decay ;  so  that  in  high  winds 
there  is  danger  of  their  tumbling  about  the  cars  of  the  house- 
hold. 

John  has  frequently  been  advised  to  have  the  old  edifice 
thoroughly  overhauled  ;  and  to  have  some  of  the  useless  parts 
pulled  down,  and  the  others  strengthened  with  their  materials ; 
but  the  old  gentleman  always  grows  testy  on  this  subject.  lie 
swears  the  house  is  an  excellent  house— that  it  is  tight  and 
weather-proof,  and  not  to  be  shaken  by  tempests — that  it  has 
stood  for  several  hundred  years,  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to 
tumble  down  now — that  as  to  its  being  inconvenient,  his  family 
is  accustomed  to  the  inconveniences,  and  would  not  be  comfort- 
able without  them — that  as  to  its  unwieldy  size  and  irregular 
construction,  these  result  from  its  being  the  growth  of  centuries, 
and  being  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  every  generation — that  an 
old  family,  like  his,  requires  a  large  house  to  dwell  in  ;  new, 
upstart  families  may  live  in  modem  cottages  and  snug  boxes  ; 
but  an  old  English  family  should  inhabit  an  old  English  manor- 
house.  If  you  point  out  any  part  of  the  building  as  superfluous, 
he  insists  that  it  is  material  to  the  strength  or  decoration  of  the 
rest,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole ;  and  swears  that  the  parts 
are  so  built  into  each  other,  that  if  you  pull  down  one,  you  mn 
the  risk  of  having  the  whole  about  your  ears. 

The  secret  of  the  matter  is,  that  John  has  a  great  disposition 
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to  protect  and  patronize.  He  thinks  it  indispensable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  to  be  bounteous  in  its 
appointments,  and  to  be  eaten  up  by  dependants ;  and  so,  partly 
from  pride  and  partly  from  kind-heartedness,  he  makes  it  a  rule 
always  to  give  shelter  and  maintenance  to  his  superannuated 
servants. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  like  many  other  venerable  family 
establishments,  his  manor  is  encumbered  by  old  retainers  whom 
he  cannot  turn  off,  and  an  old  style  which  he  cannot  lay  down. 
His  mansion  is  like  a  great  hospital  of  invalids,  and,  with  all 
its  magnitude,  is  not  a  whit  too  large  for  its  inhabitants.  Not 
a  nook  or  corner  but  is  of  use  in  housing  some  useless  personage. 
Groups  of  veteran  beef-eaters,  gouty  pensioners,  and  retired 
heroes  of  the  buttery  and  the  larder,  are  seen  lolling  about  its 
•walls,  crawling  over  its  lawns,  dozing  under  its  trees,  or  sunning 
themselves  upon  the  benches  at  its  doors.  Every  office  and  out- 
house is  garrisoned  by  these  supernumeraries  and  their  families ; 
for  they  are  amazingly  prolific,  and  when  they  die  off,  are  sure 
to  leave  John  a  legacy  of  hungry  mouths  to  be  provided  for.  A 
mattock  cannot  be  struck  against  the  most  mouldering  tumble- 
down tower,  but  out  pops,  from  some  cranny  or  loop-hole,  the 
gray  pate  of  some  superannuated  hanger-on,  who  ha^  lived  at 
John's  expense  all  his  life,  and  makes  the  most  grievous  outcry 
at  their  pulling  down  the  roof  from  over  the  head  of  a  worn-out 
servant  of  the  family.  This  is  an  appeal  that  John's  honest 
heart  never  can  withstand ;  so  that  a  man,  who  has  faithfully 
eaten  his  beef  and  pudding  all  his  life,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  pipe  and  tankard  in  his  old  days. 

A  great  part  of  his  park,  also,  is  turned  into  paddocks,  where 
his  broken-down  chargers  are  turned  loose  to  graze  undisturbed 
for  the  remainder  of  their  existence — a  worthy  example  of  grate- 
ful recollection,  which,  if  some  of  his  neighbours  were  to  imitate, 
would  not  be  to  their  discredit.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  his  great 
pleasures  to  point  out  these  old  steeds  to  his  visitors,  to  dwell  on 
their  good  qualities,  extol  their  past  services,  and  boast,  with 
some  little  vainglory,  of  the  perilous  adventures  and  hardy  ex- 
ploits through  which  they  have  carried  him. 

He  is  given,  however,  to  indulge  his  veneration  for  family 
usages,  and  family  incumbrances,  to  a  whimsical  extent.  His 
manor  is  infested  by  gangs  of  gipsies ;  yet  he  will  not  suffer 
them  to  be  driven  off,  because  they  have  infested  the  place  time 
out  of  mind,  and  been  regular  poachers  upon  every  generation 
of  the  family.    He  will  scarcely  permit  a  dry  branch  to  be  lopped 
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from  tlic  great  trees  diat  surround  the  hou»»,  lest  it  »houM 
molest  the  rooks,  that  hare  hrwl  there  for  centuries.  Owls  have 
taken  possession  of  the  dorecote  ;  bat  they  are  horoditniy  owls, 
and  must  not  be  disturbed.  Swallows  hare  nearly  ol.okrl  np 
every  chimney  with  their  nesta  ;  martins  build  in  »\ 
and  coniice;  crows  flutter  about  the  towers,  and  perch  :y 

weathercock ;  and  old  gray-headed  rats  nay  be  seen  in  every 
quarter  of  the  house,  running  in  and  out  of  their  holes  un- 
dauntedly in  broad  daylight  In  short,  John  lias  such  a  re- 
verence for  everv-thing  that  ham  been  king  in  the  frmily,  that  he 
Avill  not  hear  even  of  aboset  htmg  nferaed,  because  they  are 
good  old  family  abuses. 

All  these  whims  and  habits  hare  eeneorred  wofully  to  drain 
the  old  gentleman's  purse;  and  as  he  prides  himself  on  ymw- 
tuality  on  money  matters,  and  wiidiee  to  maiotun  his  eri<Iit  in 
the  neighbourhood,^  they  hare  caused  him  great  perplexity  in 
meeting  his  engagements.  This,  too,  has  bem  increased  by  th<> 
altercations  and  heart-burnings  which  are  continually  taking 
place  in  his  fiunily.  His  children  have  been  brought  up  to  dif- 
ferent callings;,  and  are  of  different  ways  of  thinking ;  and  as  ' 
they  have  always  been  allowed  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  they 
do  not  fail  to  exercise  the  privilege  most  ckmorously  in  the 
present  posture  of  his  affairs.  Seine  stand  up  for  the  honour  of 
the  race,  and  are  dear  that  the  old  establishment  should  be  kept 
up  in  all  its  state,  whatever  may  be  the  cost ;  others,  who  are 
more  prudent  and  considerate,  entreat  the  old  gentleman  to  re- 
trench his  expenses,  and  to  put  his  whole  system  of  housekeeping 
on  a  more  moderate  footing.  He  has,  indeed,  at  times,  seemed 
inclined  to  listen  to  their  opinions,  but  their  wholesome  advice 
Las  been  completely  defeated  by  the  obstreperous  conduct  of  one 
of  his  sons.  This  is  a  noisy,  rattle-pated  fellow,  of  rather  low 
habits,  who  neglects  his  business  to  frequent  ale-houses — is  the 
orator  of  village  clubs,  and  a  complete  oracle  among  the  poorest 
of  his  father's  tenants.  No  sooner  does  he  hear  any  of  bis 
brothers  mention  reform  or  retrenchment,  than  up  he  jumps, 
takes  the  words  out  of  their  mouths,  and  roars  out  for  an  over- 
turn. When  his  tongue  is  once  going,  nothing  can  stop  it.  He 
rants  about  the  room ;  hectors  the  old  man  about  his  spendthrift 
practices ;  ridicules  his  tastes  and  pursuits ;  insists  that  he  shall 
turn  the  old  servants  out  of  doors ;  give  the  broken-down  horses 
to  the  hounds ;  send  the  fat  chaplain  packing,  and  take  a  field 
preacher  in  his  place — nay,  that  the  whole  family  mansion  shall 
be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a  plain  one  of  brick  and  mortar 
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built  in  its  place.  He  rails  at  every  social  entertainment  and 
family  festivity,  and  skulks  away  growling  to  the  ale-house 
whenever  an  equipage  drives  up  to  the  door.  Though  constantly 
complaining  of  the  emptiness  of  his  parse,  yet  he  scruples  not 
to  spend  all  his  pocket-money  in  these  tavern  convocations,  and 
even  runs  up  scores  for  the  liquor,  over  which  he  preaches  about 
his  fother's  extravagance. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  how  little  such  thwarting  agrees 
with  the  old  cavalier's  fiery  temperament.  He  has  become  so 
irritable,  from  repeated  crossings,  that  the  mere  mention  of  re- 
trenchment or  reform  is  a  signal  for  a  brawl  between  him  and 
the  tavern  oracle.  As  the  latter  is  too  sturdy  and  refractory  for 
paternal  discipline,  having  grown  out  of  all  fear  of  the  cudgel, 
they  have  frequent  scenes  of  wordy  warfare,  which  at  times  run 
so  high,  that  John  is  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his  son  Tom,  an 
officer  who  has  served  abroad,  but  is  at  present  living  at  home, 
on  half-pay.  This  last  is  sure  to  stand  by  the  old  gentleman, 
right  or  wrong ;  likes  nothing  so  much  as  a  racketing,  roistering 
life ;  and  is  ready  at  a  wink  or  nod,  to  out  sabre,  and  flourish  it 
over  the  orator's  head,  if  he  dares  to  array  himself  against  pa- 
ternal authority. 

These  family  dissensions,  as  usual,  have  got  abroad,  and  are 
rare  food  for  scandal  in  John's  neighbourhood.  People  begin  to 
look  wise,  and  shako  their  heads,  whenever  his  affairs  are  men- 
tioned. They  all  "  hope  that  matters  are  not  so  bad  with  him 
as  represented ;  but  when  a  man's  own  children  begin  to  rail  at 
his  extravagance,  things  must  bo  badly  managed.  They  under- 
stand he  is  mortgaged  over  head  and  ears,  and  is  continually 
dabbling  with  money-lenders.  Pic  is  certainly  an  open  handed 
old  gentleman,  but  they  fear  he  has  lived  too  fast ;  indeed,  they 
never  knew  any  good  come  of  this  fondness  for  hunting,  racing, 
revelling,  and  prize-fighting.  In  short,  Mr.  Bull's  estate  is  a 
very  fine  one,  and  has  been  in  the  family  a  long  while  ;  but,  for 
all  that,  they  have  known  many  finer  estates  come  to  the  ham- 
mer." 

"What  is  worst  of  all,  is  the  effect  which  these  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments and  domestic  feuds  have  had  on  the  poor  man 
himself.  Instead  of  that  jolly  round  corporation,  and  snug  rosy 
face,  which  he  used  to  present,  he  has  of  late  become  as  shrivelled 
and  shrunk  as  a  frost-bitten  apple.  His  scarlet  gold-laced  waist- 
coat, which  bellied  out  so  bravely  in  those  prosperous  days  when 
he  sailed  before  the  wind,  now  hangs  loosely  about  him  like  a 
muinsail  in  a  calm.     His  leather  breeches  are  all  in  folds  and 
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wrinkles,  and  apparently  have  much  atlo  to  hoUl  up  the  boots 
that  yawn  on  both  sides  of  his  once  sturdy  l^s. 

Instead  of  strutting  about  as  formerly,  with  his  threo-ooniered 
hat  on  one  side ;  flourishing  his  cudgel,  and  bringing  it  down 
every  moment  with  a  hearty  thump  upon  the  ground ;  looking 
every  one  sturdily  in  the  face,  and  trolling  oot  a  stave  of  a  catch 
or  a  drinkjng  song;  he  now  goes  about  whittling  ihoiwbtfaUy  to 
himself^  with  his  head  drooping  down,  bis  cudgel  toeked  nnder 
his  arm,  and  bis  hands  thrust  to  the  bottom  of  his  hrooohcw 
pockets,  which  are  evidently  empty. 

Such  is  the  plight  of  honest  J<mn  Boll  at  pretent ;  y«t  for  all 
this  the  old  fellow's  spirit  is  at  tall  and  a«  gallaat  ai  ever.  If 
you  drop  the  least  expresnon  of  sympathy  or  omioem,  be  takes 
fire  in  an  instant;  swears  that  be  is  the  ridbest  And  stoutest 
fellow  in  the  country ;  talks  of  laying  out  larve  sums  to  adorn 
his  house  or  buy  anoUier  estate ;  and  with  a  nuiant  awagger  and 
grasping  of  his  cudgel,  longs  exceedingly  to  bare  anotkerbont  at 
quarter-staff. 

Though  there  may  be  something  rather  whimsical  in  all  thi.N 
yet  I  confess  <^I  cannot  look  upon  John's  situation  without  strong 
feelings  of  interest  With  all  bis  odd  humours  and  obstinate 
prejudices,  he  is  a  sterling-hearted  old  bbule.  lie  may  not  bo 
so  wonderfully  fine  a  fellow  as  be  thinks  himseli^  but  he  is  at 
least  twice  as  good  as  bis  neighbours  represent  him.  His  virtues 
are  all  his  own  ;  all  plain,  homebred,  amd  nnaffected.  His  very 
faults  smack  of  the  raciness  of  bis  good  qualities.  His  extrava- 
gance savours  of  his  generosity;  bis  quarrelsomeness,  of  his 
courage;  his  credulity,  of  bis  open  faith  ;  his  vanity,  of  his  pride, 
and  his  bhmtness,  of  his  sincerity.  They  are  all  the  redundancies 
of  a  rich  and  liberal  character.  He  is  like  his  old  oak,  rangh 
without,  but  sound  and  solid  within ;  whose  bark  abounds  with 
excrescences  in  proportion  to  the  growth  and  grandeur  of  the 
timber ;  and  whose  branches  make  a  fearful  groaning  and  mur- 
muring in  the  least  storm,  from  their  rery  magnitude  and 
luxuriance.  There  is  something,  too,  in  the  appearance  of  his 
old  family  mansion  tliat  is  extremely  poetical  and  picturesque  ; 
and,  as  long  as  it  can  be  rendered  comfortably  habitable,  I  should 
almost  tremble  to  see  it  meddled  with,  during  the  present  conflict 
of  tastes  and  opinions.  Some  of  his  advisers  are  no  doubt  good 
architects,  that  might  be  of  service ;  but  many,  I  fear,  are  mere 
Icvelljirs,  who,  when  they  had  once  got  to  work  with  their  mat- 
tocks on  this  venerable  edifice,  would  never  stop  until  they  ha! 
brought  it  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  buried  themselves  amou"  tl; . 
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ruins.  All  that  I  wish  is,  that  John's  present  troubles  may  teach 
him  more  prudence  in  future.  That  ho  may  cease  to  distress  his 
mind  about  other  people's  afl'airs  ;  tliat  he  may  give  up  the  fruit- 
less attempt  to  promote  the  good  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  peace 
and  liappiness  of  the  world,  by  dint  of  the  cudgel ;  that  he  may 
remain  quietly  at  home  ;  gradually  get  his  house  into  repair ; 
cultivate  his  rich  estate  according  to  iiis  fancy ;  husband  his 
income — if  he  thinks  proper ;  bring  his  unruly  children  into  order 
— if  he  can ;  renew  the  jovial  scenes  of  ancient  prosperity  ;  and 
long  enjoy,  on  his  paternal  lands,  a  green,  an  honourable,  and  a 
merry  old  age. 

THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

Mar  no  wolfe  howie  ;  no  screech  owie  stir 

A  wing  about  thy  tepulchre  ; 

No  bo7»teroui  wiiida  or  atormes  corae  hither. 

To  ttarve  or  wither 
Tb;  soft  sweet  earth  I  but,  like  a  spring, 
Love  keep  it  ever  flourishing. — Hkbkick. 

In  the  course  of  an  excursion  through  one  of  the  remote  counties 
of  England,  I  had  struck  into  one  of  those  cross-roads  that  lead 
through  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  country,  and  stopped  one 
afternoon  at  a  village,  the  situation  of  which  was  beautifully  riiiul 
and  retired.  There  was  an  air  of  primitive  simplicity  about  its 
inhabitants,  not  to  be  found  in  the  villages  which  lie  on  the  great 
coach-roads.  I  determined  to  pass  the  night  there,  and,  having 
taken  an  early  dinner,  strolled  out  to  enjoy  the  neighbouring 
scenery. 

Jly  ramble,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  travellers,  soon  led  me 
to  the  church,  which  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village. 
Indeed,  it  was  an  object  of  some  curiosity,  its  old  tower  being 
completely  overrun  with  ivy,  so  that  only  here  and  there  a  jutting 
buttress,  an  angle  of  gray  wall,  or  a  fantastically  carved  orna- 
ment, peered  through  the  verdant  covering.  It  was  a  lovely 
evening.  Tlie  early  part  of  the  day  had  been  dark,  and  showery, 
but  in  the  afternoon  it  had  cleared  up ;  and  though  sullen  clouds 
still  hung  overhead,  yet  there  was  a  broad  tract  of  golden  sky 
in  the  west,  from  which  the  setting  snn  gleamed  through  the 
dripping  leaves,  and  lit  up  all  nature  into  a  melancholy  smile. 
It  seemed  like  the  parting  hour  of  a  good  Christian,  smiling  on 
the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  and  giving,  in  the  serenity  of 
his  decline,  an  assurance  that  he  will  rise  again  in  glory. 

I  had  seated  myself  on  a  half-sunken  tombstone,  and  was 
musing,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  at  this  sober-thoughted  hour,  on  past 
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aeeaw  Mid  early  friends — on  those  who  were  distent  and  thoRc 
wlio  ^wvn  dead — and  indulginc^  in  that  kind  of  mdanchuly 
fiuiojing  which  ha.<9  in  it  Bometiiing  aweeler  eren  than  pleasnre. 
Every  now  and  then  tiie  stroke  of  a  bell  from  th*  neighbottriog 
tower  fell  on  my  ear;  ita  tone*  were  in  in  >  the  Mene, 

and,  instead  of  jarring,  chimed  in  with  my  i  .  und  it  w«» 

some  time  before  I  recollected  that  it  must  be  tolling  the  knell  of 
some  new  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

Presently  I  saw  a  funeral  train  moving  nenm  the  rilbce  green : 
it  wound  slowly  along  a  Une ;  was  lust,  and  re-«ppearea  through 
the  breaks  of  the  hedges,  until  it  pused  the  place  where  I  was 
sitting.  The  pall  was  supported  by  jonng  girls,  dressed  in  white  : 
and  another,  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  walked  before,  benrii 
a  chaplet  of  white  flowers;  a  token  that  the  deceased  was  n, 
young  and  unmarried  female.  The  corpse  was  ibilowed  by  the 
parents.  They  were  a  venerablo  eonple,  of  the  l»ctter  order  of 
peasantry.  The  father  seemed  to  repress  his  feeling's;  but  his 
fixed  eye,  contracted  brow,  and  decplv-furrowoil  face,  showed 
the  smuggle  that  was  pasring  within.  11  is  wife  hun^'  on  his  arm, 
and  wept  aloud  with  the  convulsive  bursts  of  a  motlior's  sorrow. 

I  followed  the  funeral  into  the  church.  The  bier  was  placed 
in  the  centre  aisle,  and  the  chaplet  of  white  flowers,  with  a  pair 
of  white  gloves,  were  hung  over  the  seat  which  the  deceased  hn-l 
occupied. 

Every  one  knows  the  soul-subduing  pathos  of  the  funerui 
service  ;  for  who  is  so  fortunate  as  never  to  have  followed  some 
one  he  has  loved  to  the  tomb  ?  but  when  performed  over  the 
remains  of  innocence  and  beauty,  thus  laid  low  in  the  bloom  of 
existence — what  can  be  more  affecting?  At  that  simple,  but 
most  solemn  consignment  of  the  body  to  the  grave — '*  Earth  to 
earth — ashes  to  ashes— dust  to  dust!" — the  tears  of  the  youthful 
companions  of  the  deceased  flowed  unrestrained.  The  father  still 
seemed  to  struggle  with  his  feelings,  and  to  comfort  himself  with 
the  assurance  that  the  dead  are  blessed  which  die  in  the  Lord  ; 
but  the  mother  only  thought  of  her  child  as  a  flower  of  the  field 
cut  down  and  withered  in  the  midst  of  its  sweetness ;  she  was 
like  Rachel,  "mourning  over  her  children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted." 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  I  learned  the  whole  story  of  the  de- 
ceased. It  was  a  simple  one,  and  such  as  has  often  been  told. 
She  had  been  the  beauty  and  pride  of  the  village.  Her  father 
had  once  been  an  opulent  fanner,  but  was  reduced  in  circum- 
stances.    This  was  an  only  child,  and  brought  up  entirely  at 
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home,  in  the  simplicity  of  rural  life.  She  had  been  the  pupil  of 
the  village  pastor,  the  favourite  lamb  of  his  little  flock.  The 
good  man  watched  over  her  education  with  paternal  care  ;  it  was 
limited,  and  suitable  to  the  sphere  in  which  she  was  to  move ;  for 
he  only  sought  to  make  her  an  ornament  to  her  station  in  life, 
not  to  raise  her  above  it.  The  tenderness  and  indulgence  of  her 
parents,  and  the  exemption  from  all  ordinary  occupations,  had 
fostered  a  natural  grace  and  delicacy  of  character  that  accorded 
with  the  fragile  loveliness  of  her  form.  She  appeared  like  some 
tender  plant  of  the  garden,  blooming  accidentally  amid  the  hardier 
natives  of  the  fields. 

The  superiority  of  her  charms  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
her  companions,  but  without  envy ;  for  it  was  surpassed  by  the 
unassuming  gentleness  and  winning  kindness  of  her  manners.  It 
might  be  truly  said  of  her  : 

"  This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 

Ran  on  the  frreensward;  nothing  she-dnes  or  seems 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place." 

The  village  was  one  of  those  sequestered  spots,  which  still 
retain  some  vestiges  of  old  English  customs.  It  had  its  rural 
festivals  and  holiday  pastimes,  and  still  kept  up  some  faint  ob- 
servance of  the  once  popular  rites  of  May.  These,  indeed,  had 
been  promoted  by  its  present  pastor,  who  was  a  lover  of  old 
customs,  and  one  of  those  simple  Christians  that  think  their 
mission  fulfilled  by  promoting  joy  on  earth  and  good-will  among 
mankind.  Under  his  auspices  the  May-pole  stood  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  centre  of  the  village  green ;  on  May-day  it  was 
decorated  with  garlands  and  streamers  ;  and  a  queen  or  lady  of 
the  May  was  appointed,  as  in  former  times,  to  preside  at  the 
sports,  and  distribute  the  prizes  and  rewards.  The  picturesque 
situdtion  of  the  village,  and  the  fancifulness  of  its  rustic  fetes, 
would  often  attract  the  notice  of  casual  visitors.  Among  these, 
on  one  May-day,  was  a  young  officer,  whose  regiment  had  been 
recently  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  charmed  with 
the  native  taste  that  pervaded  this  village  pageant ;  but,  above 
all,  with  the  dawning  loveliness  of  the  queen  of  May.  It  was 
the  village  favourite,  who  was  crowned  with  flowers,  and  blush- 
ing and  smiling  in  all  the  beautiful  confusion  of  girlish  diffidence 
and  delight.  The  artlessness  of  rural  habits  enabled  him  readily 
to  make  her  acquaintance  ;  he  gradually  won  his  way  into  her 
intimacy  ;  and  paid  his  court  to  her  in  that  unthinking  way  in 
which  voung  officers  are  too  apt  to  trifle  with  rustic  simplicity. 
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There  was  nothing  in  his  advauoes  to  sUrile  or  alarm.  Ho 
never  even  talked  of  love  ;  but  there  are  mode*  of  making  it  more 
eloquent  than  language,  and  which  convey  it  subtilely  and  irre- 
•istibly  to  the  heart  The  beam  of  the  eye,  the  tone  of  voice,  the 
thousand  tendemeases  which  emanalo  (•■  v  word,  and  look, 

and  action — these  form  the  troe  eloqoc :  o,  and  OMU  always 

be  felt  and  understood,  but  nerer  devcribwd.  Can  we  wonder 
that  they  should  readily  win  a  heart,  yoni^,  gnilelen,  and  ma- 
ccptible  ?  As  to  her,  she  loved  almost  aneonscionsly  ;  she  aoaroely 
inquired  what  was  the  growing  paauoo  that  was  absorbing  every 
thought  und  feeling,  or  what  were  to  be  its  oonsequenoea.  8be, 
indeed,  looked  not  to  the  future.  When  present,  bis  looks  and 
words  occupied  her  whole  attention ;  when  absent,  she  thought 
but  of  what  had  passed  at  their  recent  interview.  Sbe  would 
wander  with  him  through  the  green  lanes  and  rural  scenes  of  the 
vicinity.  He  taught  her  to  see  new  beauties  in  nature ;  be  talked 
in  the  langna^  of  polite  and  cultivated  lifie,  and  broathed  into 
her  ear  the  witcheries  of  romance  and  poetry. 

Perhaps  there  coald  not  bare  been  a  passion,  between  the 
sexes,  more  pure  than  this  innocent  giriV.  The  gallant  figure  of 
her  youthful  admirer,  and  the  splendour  of  his  military  attire, 
might  at  first  have  charmed  her  eye ;  but  it  was  not  these  that 
had  captivated  her  heart.  Her  attachment  had  something  in  it 
of  idolatry.  She  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  being  of  a  superior 
order.  She  felt  in  his  society  the  enthusiasm  of  a  mind  naturally 
delicate  and  poetical,  and  now  first  awakene<l  to  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  grand.  Of  the  sordid  distinctions  of 
rank  and  fortune  she  thought  nothing ;  it  was  the  difference  of 
intellect,  of  demeanour,  of  manner^  from  those  of  the  rustic 
society  to  which  she  had  been  aoeoatomed,  that  elevated  him  in 
her  opinion.  She  would  listen  to  him  with  charmed  ear  and 
downcast  look  of  mute  delight,  and  her  cheek  would  mantle  with 
enthusiasm  ;  or  if  ever  she  ventured  a  shy  glance  o{  timid  admi- 
ration, it  was  as  quickly  withdrawn,  and  she  would  sigh  and 
blush  at  the  idea  of  her  comparative  unworthiness. 

Her  lover  was  equally  impassioned;  but  his  passion  was 
mingled  with  feelings  of  a  coarser  nature.  He  had  begun  the 
connection  in  levity ;  for  he  had  often  heard  his  brother  officers 
boast  of  their  village  conquests,  and  thought  some  triumph  of  the 
kind  necessary  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  spirit.  But  he  was 
too  full  of  youthful  fervour.  His  heart  had  not  yet  been  rendered 
sufficiently  cold  and  selfish  by  a  wandering  and  a  dissipated  life : 
it  caught  fire  from  the  very  flame  it  sought  to  kindle;   and 
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before  lie  was  aware  of  the  nature  of  bis  situation  he  became 
really  in  love. 

What  was  be  to  do  ?  There  were  the  old  obstacles  which  so 
incessantly  occur  in  these  heedless  attachments.  His  rank  in  life 
— the  prejudices  of  titled  connections — his  dependence  upon  a 
proud  and  unyielding  father — all  forbade  him  to  think  of  matri- 
mony : — but  when  he  looked  down  upon  this  innocent  being,  so 
tender  and  confiding,  there  was  a  purity  in  her  manners,  a  blame- 
lessness  in  her  life,  and  a  beseeching  modesty  in  her  looks,  that 
awed  down  every  licentious  feeling.  In  vain  did  he  try  to  fortify 
himself  by  a  thousand  heartless  examples  of  men  of  fashion  ;  and 
to  chill  the  glow  of  generous  sentiment,  with  that  cold  derisive 
levity  with  which  he  had  heard  them  talk  of  female  virtue: 
whenever  he  came  into  her  presence,  she  was  still  surrounded  by 
that  mysterious  but  impassive  charm  of  virgin  purity  in  whose 
hallowed  sphere  no  guilty  thought  can  live. 

The  sudden  arrival  of  orders  for  the  regiment  to  re})air  to  the 
continent  completed  the  confusion  of  his  mind.  He  remained  for 
a  short  time  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  irresolution  ;  he  hesi- 
tated to  communicate  the  tidings,  until  the  day  for  marching  was 
at  hand  ;  when  he  gave  her  the  intelligence  in  the  course  of  an 
evening  ramble. 

The  idea  of  parting  had  never  before  occurred  to  her.  It 
broke  in  at  once  upon  her  dream  of  felicity ;  she  looked  u{)on  it 
a5  a  sudden  and  insurmountable  evil,  and  wept  with  the  guileless 
simplicity  of  a  child.  He  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  the 
tears  from  her  soft  cheek ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  a  repulse,  for 
there  are  moments  of  mingled  sorrow  and  tenderness  wliich 
hallow  the  caresses  of  afiection.  He  was  naturally  impetuous ; 
and  the  sight  of  beauty,  apparently  yielding  in  his  arms,  the 
confidence  of  his  power  over  her,  and  the  dread  of  losing  her  for 
ever,  all  conspired  to  overwhelm  his  better  feelings— he  ventured 
to  propose  that  she  should  leave  her  home,  and  be  the  companion 
of  his  fortunes. 

He  was  quite  a  novice  in  seduction,  and  blushed  and  faltered 
at  his  own  baseness ;  but  so  innocent  of  mind  was  his  intended 
victim,  that  she  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his  meaning ; 
and  why  she  should  leave  her  native  village,  and  the  humble  roof 
of  her  parents.  When  at  last  the  nature  of  his  proposal  flashed 
upon  her  pure  mind,  the  eifect  was  withering.  She  did  not  weep 
—she  did  not  break  forth  into  reproach — she  said  not  a  word — 
but  she  shrank  back  aghast  as  from  a  viper ;  gave  him  a  look  of 
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anguish  that  picrcetl  to  liis  very  soul ;  and,  clasping  Ikt  Ikukii  m 
agony,  fletl,  as  if  for  rofu^'o,  to  her  father's  ootti^. 

The  officer  retired,  confounded,  humiliated,  and  rci>cntant.  It 
is  uncertain  what  might  have  been  the  re«alt  of  the  conflict  of  liis 
feelings,  had  not  his  thought*  been  diverted  by  the  hustle  of  de- 
parture. New  scenes,  new  pleasorea,  and  new  conipanionts  soon 
dissipated  his  self-reproach,  and  stifled  his  tenderness ;  yet, 
amidst  the  stir  of  camps,  the  revelries  of  garrisons,  the  array  of 
armies,  and  even  the  din  of  battles,  b'ls  tbonghta  woi '  ines 

steal  back  to  the  scenes  of  rural  quiet  and  vdbge  sinr  the 

white  cottage — the  footpath  along  the  stiver  brook  and  up  the 
Imwthom  hedge,  and  the  little  vUUge  maid  loitering  along  it, 
leaning  on  his  ami,  and  listening  to  him  with  eyes  beiuning  with 
unconscious  affection. 

The  shock  which  the  poor  girl  had  received,  in  the  destruction 
of  all  her  ideal  world,  had  indeed  been  entL  Paintings  and 
hysterics  had  at  first  shaken  her  tender  frame,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  settled  and  pining  mehincboly.  She  had  beheld 
from  her  window  the  march  of  the  departing  troope.  Hlic  had 
seen  her  faithless  lover  borne  oif,  as  if  in  triumph,  amidxt  the 
sound  of  drum  and  trumpet  and  the  {tomj)  of  arms.  She  strained 
a  last  aching  gaze  after  him,  as  the  morning  sun  glittered  about 
his  figure,  and  his  plume  waved  in  the  hreexo ;  he  passed  away 
like  a  bright  vision  from  her  sight,  and  left  her  all  in  darkness. 

It  would  be  trite  to  dwell  on  the  {varticulars  of  her  aftcr-stoiy. 
It  was,  like  other  txdes  of  love,  melancholy.  She  avoided  society, 
and  wandered  out  alone  in  the  walks  she  had  most  frequented 
with  her  lover.  She  sought,  like  the  stricken  deer,  to  weep  in 
silence  and  loneliness,  and  brood  over  the  barbed  sorrow  that 
rankled  in  her  soul.  Sometimes  she  would  be  seen  late  of  an 
evening  sitting  in  the  porch  of  the  village  church  ;  and  the  milk- 
maids, returning  from  the  fields,  would  now  and  then  overhear 
her  singing  some  plaintive  ditty  in  the  hawthorn  walk.  She 
became  fervent  in  her  devotions  at  church ;  and  as  the  old 
people  saw  her  approach,  so  wasted  away,  yet  with  a  hectic 
gloom,  and  that  hallowed  air  which  melancholy  diffuses  round 
the  form,  they  would  make  way  for  her,  as  for  something  spiri- 
tual, and,  looking  after  her,  would  shake  their  heads  in  gloomy 
foreboding. 

She  felt  a  conviction  that  she  was  hastening  to  the  tomb,  but 
looked  forward  to  it  as  a  place  of  rest.  The  silver  cord  that  had 
bound  her  to  existence  was  loosed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
more  pleasure  under  the  sun.     If  ever  her  gentle  bosom  bad 
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entertained  resentment  against  her  lover,  it  was  extinguished. 
She  was  incapable  of  angry  passions ;  and,  iii  a  moment  of  sad- 
dened tenderness,  she  penned  him  a  farewell  letter.  It  was 
couched  in  the  simplest  language,  but  touching  from  its  very 
simplicity.  She  told  liim  that  she  was  dying,  and  did  not  con- 
ceal from  him  that  his  conduct  was  the  cause.  She  even  de- 
picted the  sufferings  which  she  had  experienced ;  but  concluded 
with  saying,  that  she  could  not  die  in  peace  until  she  had  sent 
bim  her  forgiveness  and  her  blessing. 

By  degrees  her  strength  so  declined,  that  she  could  no  longer 
leave  the  cottage.  She  could  only  totter  to  the  window,  where, 
propped  up  in  her  chair,  it  was  her  enjoyment  to  sit  all  day  and 
look  out  upon  the  landscape.  Still  she  uttered  no  complaint,  nor 
imparted  to  any  one  the  malady  that  was  preying  on  her  heart. 
She  never  even  mentioned  her  lover's  name  :  but  would  lay  her 
head  on  her  mother's  bosom  and  weep  in  silence.  Her  poor 
parents  hung,  in  mute  anxiety,  over  this  fading  blossom  of  their 
hopes,  still  flattering  themselves  that  it  might  again  revive  to 
freshness,  and  that  the  bright  unearthly  bloom  which  sometimes 
flushed  her  cheek  might  be  the  promise  of  returning  health. 

In  this  way  she  was  seated  between  them  one  Sunday  after- 
noon; her  hands  were  clasped  in  theirs,  the  lattice  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  soft  air  that  stole  in  brought  with  it  the  fragrance 
of  the  clustering  honeysuckle  which  her  ovvn  hands  had  trained 
round  the  window. 

Her  father  had  just  been  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible :  it 
spoke  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  things,  and  of  the  joys  of  heaven  : 
it  seemed  to  have  diffused  comfort  and  serenity  through  her 
bosom.  Her  eye  was  fixed  on  the  distant  village  church ;  the 
lx;ll  had  tolled  for  the  evening  service ;  the  last  villager  was 
lagging  into  the  porch ;  and  everything  had  sunk  into  that 
hallowed  stillness  peculiar  to  the  day  of  rest.  Her  parents  were 
gazing  on  her  with  yearning  hearts.  Sickness  and  sorrow,  which 
pass  so  roughly  over  some  faces,  had  given  to  hers  the  expression 
of  a  seraph's.  A  tear  trembled  in  her  soft  blue  eye. — AVas  she 
thinking  of  her  faithless  lover? — or  were  her  thoughts  wandering 
to  that  distant  churchyard,  into  whose  bosom  she  might  soon  be 
gathered  ?  • 

Suddenly  the  clang  of  hoofs  was  heard — a  horseman  galloped 
to  the  cottage — he  dismounted  before  the  window — the  poor  girl 
gave  a  faint  exclamation,  and  sank  back  in  her  chair  :  it  was  her 
repentant  lover !  He  rushed  into  the  house,  and  flew  to  clasp 
her  to  his  bosom;  but  her  wasted  form — her  deathlike  coun- 
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tcnancc — so  wan,  yet  so  lovely  in  its  (lesolAtkn,  •moto  bim  ft» 
the  soul,  and  be  threw  himself  in  a^ny  at  h«r  fSset.  She  wu 
too  faint  to  rise — she  attempted  to  extend  her  trembling  haad — 
her  lips  moved  as  if  she  spoke,  but  no  word  was  artieubued— «be 
looked  down  upon  him  with  a  smile  of  uautterable  tenderness, — 
and  closed  her  eyes  for  ever  ! 

Such  are  the  jiarticulars  which  I  ^tberod  of  this  village  etoi 
They  are  but  scanty,  and  I  am  ennwioos  have  little  novelty  to 
recommend  them.  In  the  present  rage  aleo  for  etimiige  incident 
and  high-seasoned  narrative,  they  may  appear  trite  and  innni- 
ficant,  but  tbey  interested  me  stronj^ly  at  the  time ;  and,  taken 
in  counection  with  the  affecting  ceremony  wliirb  I  had  jnet  wit- 
nessed, left  a  deeper  impression  on  my  min«l  than  many  drcnm- 
staneee  of  a  more  striking  nature.  I  have  pawed  through  tho 
jdace  since,  and  visited  the  cbnrcfa  again,  from  a  better  motive 
thun  mere  curiosity.  It  was  a  wintry  evening  ;  the  ireee  were 
stripped  of  their  foliage;  tho  churchyard  looke«l  naked  and 
mournful,  and  the  wind  nistlod  coldly  through  the  dry  gnua. 
Evergreens,  however,  bad  been  phtnted  about  the  grave  of  the 
vilUige  favourite,  and  oeiera  were  bent  over  it  to  keep  the  turf 
uniniured. 

The  church  door  was  open,  and  I  stepped  in.  There  bang 
the  chaplct  of  flowers  and  the  gloves,  as  on  the  day  of  tbA 
funeral :  the  flowers  were  withered,  it  is  true,  but  earo  seemed 
to  have  been  taken  that  no  dust  should  soil  their  wbitenesa.  I 
have  seen  many  monuments,  where  art  has  exhausted  its  powers 
to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator,  hut  I  have  met  with 
none  that  spoke  more  toochingly  to  my  heart  than  this  simple 
but  delicate  memento  of  departed  innocence. 


THE  ANGLER. 

Thii  d»y  dime  Nature  teein'd  in  loft. 

The  lusty  »p  befcmn  to  more, 

Frcih  juice  did  itir  th'  emhraeinir  viOM, 

Aod  birda  had  drawn  their  ralentitie*. 

The  jealous  trout  that  low  did  lie. 

Row  at  a  well-dMaemblcd  flie. 

There  stood  my  friend,  with  patient  skill. 

Attending  of  hia  trembling  qnill.— Sir  H.  Wotto*. 

It  is  said  that  many  an  unlncky  urchin  is  induced  to  run 
away  from  his  family,  and  betake  himself  to  a  seafaring  life, 
from  reading  the  history  of  Robinson  Crnsoc  ;  and  I  suspect  that, 
in  like  manner,  many  of  those  worthy  gentlemen  who  are  given 
to  liaunt  the  sides  of  pastoral  streams  with  angle  rods  in  hand, 
may  trace  the  origin  of  their  passion  to  the  seductive  pages  of 
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honest  Izaak  "Walton.  I  recollect  studying  his  "  Complete 
Angler"  several  years  since,  in  company  with  a  knot  of  friends 
in  America^  and,  moreover,  that  we  were  all  completely  bitten 
with  the  angling  mania.  It  was  early  in  the  year  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  weather  was  auspicious,  and  that  the  spring  began  to  melt 
into  the  verge  of  summer,  we  took  rod  in  hand  and  sallied  into 
the  country,  as  stark  mad  as  was  ever  Don  Quixote  from  reading 
books  of  chivalry. 

One  of  our  party  had  equalled  the  Don  in  the  fulness  of  his 
equipments,  being  attired  cap-a-pie  for  the  enterprise.  He  wore 
a  broad-skirted  fustian  coat,  perplexed  with  half  a  hundred 
pockets  ;  a  pair  of  stout  shoes,  and  leather  gaiters  ;  a  basket 
slung  on  one  side  for  fish ;  a  patent  rod,  a  landing-net,  and  a 
score  of  other  inconveniences,  only  to  be  found  in  the  true  angler's 
armoury.  Thus  harnessed  for  the  field,  he  was  as  great  a  matter 
of  stare  and  wonderment  among  the  country  folk,  who  had  never 
seen  a  regular  angler,  as  was  the  steel-clad  hero  of  La  Mancha 
among  the  goatherds  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

Our  first  essay  wa.s  along  a  mountain  brook,  among  the  high- 
lands of  the  Hudson  ;  a  most  unfortunate  place  for  the  execution 
of  those  piscatory  tactics  which  had  been  invented  along  the 
velvet  margins  of  quiet  English  rivulets.  It  was  one  of  those 
wild  streams  that  lavish,  among  our  romantic  solitudes,  unheeded 
beauties,  enough  to  fill  the  sketch-book  of  a  hunter  of  the  pictu- 
resque. Sometimes  it  would  leap  down  rocky  shelves,  making 
small  cascades,  over  which  the  trees  threw  their  broad  balancing 
sprays,  and  long  nameless  weeds  hung  in  fringes  from  the  im- 
pending banks,  dripi)ing  with  diamond  drops.  Sometimes  it 
would  brawl  and  fret  along  a  ravine  in  the  matted  shade  of  a 
forest,  filling  it  with  murmurs  ;  and,  after  this  termagant  career, 
would  steal  forth  into  open  day  with  the  most  placid  demure  face 
imaginable  ;  as  I  have  seen  some  pestilent  shrew  of  a  housewife, 
after  filling  her  home  with  uproar  and  ill-humour,  come  dimpling 
out  of  doors,  swimming  and  courtseying,  and  smiling  upon  all  the 
world. 

How  smoothly  would  this  vagrant  brook  glide,  at  such  times, 
through  some  bosom  of  green  meadow-land  among  the  mountains  ; 
where  the  quiet  was  only  interrupted  by  the  occasional  tinkling 
of  a  bell  from  the  lazy  cattle  among  the  clover,  or  the  sound  of  a 
woodcutter's  axe  from  the  neighbouring  forest. 

For  my  part,  1  was  always  a  bungler  at  all  kinds  of  sport  that 
required  either  patience  or  adroitness,  and  had  not  angled  above 
half  an  hour  before  I  had  completely  "  satisfied  the  sentiment,' 
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and  convinced  myself  of  the  truth  of  Ixaak  Walton's  opiiilv.n,  that 
angling  is  eoinething  like  poetry — a  man  must  be  bom  to  it.  I 
hookcil  myself  instead  of  the  Ct-Ii ;  tingled  my  line  in  every  tree  ; 
lost  my  bait ;  broke  my  rod  ;  until  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair,  and  pas<e<l  the  day  under  the  tree*,  iwuling  ol«l  Inak  ; 
satisfied  that  it  was  his  fiiscinating  vein  of  honest  simplicity  and 
rural  feeling  that  had  bewitched  roe,  mkI  not  the  poMiion  for 
angling.  My  companions,  however,  were  more  persevering  in 
their  delusion.  I  have  them  at  this  moment  Ijcfore  my  eyes, 
stealing  along  the  border  of  the  brook,  where  it  lay  open  to  the 
day,  or  was  merely  fringed  by  shrubs  and  bushes.  I  see  the 
bittern  rising  with  hollow  scream  as  they  break  in  upon  his 
rarely-invaded  haunt ;  the  kingfisher  watching  them  suspiciously 
from  his  dry  tree  tliat  overhangs  the  deep  bkick  mill-pond,  in  the 
gorge  of  the  hills  ;  the  tortoise  letting  himself  slip  sideways  from  off 
the  stone  or  log  on  which  he  is  sunning  himself ;  and  the  panic- 
struck  frog  plumping  in  headlong  as  they  approach,  and  spread- 
ing an  akrm  throughout  the  watery  world  around. 

I  recollect,  also,  that,  after  toiling  and  watching  and  creeping 
about  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  with  scarcely  any  success, 
in  spite  of  all  our  admirable  apparatus,  a  lubberly  country  urchin 
came  down  from  the  hilb  with  a  rod  made  from  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  a  few  yards  of  twine,  and,  as  Heaven  shall  help  me  *  I 
believe  a  crooked  pin  for  a  hook,  baited  with  a  vile  earthworm — 
and  in  half  an  hour  caught  more  fish  than  we  had  nibbles  through- 
out the  day ! 

But,  above  all,  I  recollect  the  '^good,  honest,  wholeeome, 
hungry"  repast,  which  we  made  under  a  beech-tree,  just  by  a 
spring  of  pure  sweet  water  that  stole  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill ; 
and  how,  when  it  was  over,  one  of  the  party  read  old  Izaak 
Walton's  scene  with  the  milkmaid,  while  I  lay  on  the  grass  and 
built  castles  in  a  bright  pile  of  clouds,  until  J  fell  asleep.  All 
this  may  appear  like  mere  egotism  ;  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
uttering  these  recollections,  which  are  passing  like  a  strain  of 
music  over  my  mind,  and  have  been  called  up  by  an  agreeable 
scene  which  I  witnessed  not  long  since. 

In  a  morning  stroll  along  the  banks  of  the  Alun,  a  beautiful 
little  stream  which  flows  down  from  the  Welsh  hills,  and  throws 
itself  into  the  Dee,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  group  seated 
on  the  margin.  On  approaching,  I  found  it  to  consist  of  a  veteran 
angler  and  two  rustic  disciples.  The  former  was  an  old  fellow 
■with  a  wooden  leg,  with  clothes  very  much  but  very  carefully 
patched,  betokening  poverty,  honestly  come  by,  and  decently 
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maintained.  His  face  bore  the  marks  of  former  storms,  but 
present  fair  weather  ;  its  furrows  had  been  worn  into  an  habitual 
smile ;  his  iron-gray  locks  hung  about  his  ears,  and  he  had  alto- 
gether the  good-humoured  air  of  a  constitutional  philosopher 
who  was  disposed  to  take  the  world  as  it  went.  One  of  his  com- 
panions was  a  ragged  wight,  with  the  skulking  look  of  an  arrant 
poacher,  and  I  warrant  could  find  his  way  to  any  gentleman's 
fish-pond  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  darkest  night.  The  other 
was  a  tall,  awkward,  country  lad,  with  a  lounging  gait,  and 
apparently  somewhat  of  a  rustic  beau.  The  old  man  was  busy 
in  examining  the  maw  of  a  trout  which  he  had  just  killed, 
to  discover  by  its  contents  what  insects  were  seasonable  for  bait ; 
and  was  lecturing  on  the  subject  to  his  companions,  who  appeared 
to  listen  with  infinite  deference.  I  have  a  kind  feeling  to- 
wards all  "brothers  of  the  angle,"  ever  since  I  read  Izaak 
Walton.  They  are  men,  he  affirms,  of  a  "  mild,  sweet,  and 
peaceable  spirit ;"  and  my  esteem  for  them  has  been  increased 
since  I  met  with  an  old  "Tretyse  of  fishing  with  the  Angle,"  in 
which  are  set  forth  many  of  the  maxims  of  their  inoffensive 
fraternity.  "  Take  good  hede,"  sayeth  this  honest  little  tretyse, 
"that  in  going  about  your  disportes  ye  open  no  man's  gates,  but 
that  ye  shet  them  again.  Also  ye  shall  not  use  this  forsayd 
crafti  disport  for  no  covetousness  to  the  encreasing  and  sparing 
of  your  money  only,  but  principally  for  your  solace,  and  to  cause 
the  helth  of  your  body  and  specyally  of  your  soule."* 

I  thought  that  I  could  perceive  in  the  veteran  angler  before 
me  an  exemplification  of  what  I  had  read ;  and  there  was  a 
cheerful  contentedness  in  his  looks  that  quite  drew  me  towards 
him.  I  could  not  but  remark  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he 
stumped  from  one  part  of  the  brook  to  another;  waving  his  rod 
in  the  air,  to  keep  the  line  from  dragging  on  the  ground,  or 
catching  among  the  bushes ;  and  the  adroitness  with  which  he 
would  throw  his  fly  to  any  particular  place ;  sometimes  skim- 
ming it  lightly  along  a  little  rapid  ;  sometimes  casting  it  into  one 
of  those  dark  lioles  made  by  a  twisted  root  or  overhanging  bank, 
in  which  the  large  trout  are  apt  to  lurk.  In  the  meanwhile  he 
was  giving  instructions  to  his  two  disciples ;  showing  them  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  handle  their  rods,  fix  their  flies, 
and   play  them  along  the   surface   of  the  stream.     The    scene 

*  From  thin  game  treatise,  it  would  appear  that  angling  i»  a  more  industrious  and  devout 
employment  than  it  is  generally  considered. — "  Kor  when  ye  purpone  to  po  on  your  dis- 
portes in  fishynge  ye  will  not  desyre  gre^tlye  many  persons  with  you,  which  mi^ht  let  you 
of  your  game.  And  that  je  may  serve  God  devoutly  in  sayinge  effectually  your  customahle 
prayers.  And  thus  doying,  ye  shall  eschew  and  also  avoyde  niiiny  vices,  as  ydclnes,  whicfa 
U>  principall  cause  to  induce  man  to  many  other  vices,  as  it  is  right  well  known." 
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brought  to  my  mind  the  instructions  of  th«  mige  Pwcator  to  his 
scholar.  The  country  around  was  of  th»t  pMtoral  ^ind  which 
AValton  is  fond  of  descrihin^.  It  was  a  part  of  the  mreat  plain 
of  Cheshire,  close  hy  the  bcantifol  Tal«  of  Owrford,  aod  just 
where  the  inferior  Welsh  hills  l)ogin  to  swell  np  from  among 
fresh-smelling  meadows.  The  dav,  too,  \ikr  that  recorded  in  his 
work,  was  mild  and  sunshiny,  witii  now  a  soft-dropping 

shower,  that  sowed  the  whole  earth  wit  1«. 

I  soon  fell  into  conversation  with  the  old  angler,  and  waa  ao 
much  entertained,  that,  under  pretext  of  receiving  instructions  in 
his  art,  I  kept  company  with  him  almost  the  whole  dav  ;  wander- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  listening  to  his  talk.  He 
was  very  communicative,  havinff  all  the  eaaj  garrulity  of  cheerful 
old  age ;  and  I  fiincy  wm  a  litM  flattered  by  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  piscatory  lore ;  for  who  does  not  like 
now  and  then  to  play  the  sage  ? 

He  had  been  much  of  a  nunbler  in  his  day,  and  had  paawd 
some  years  of  his  yonth  in  America,  particularly  in  Savannah, 
where  he  had  entere<i  into  trade  and  had  been  rained  by  the 
indiscretion  of  a  partner.  He  had  afterwards  experieneed  many 
ops  and  downs  in  life,  nntil  he  got  into  the  navy,  where  his  leg 
was  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  at  the  little  of  Caniperdown. 
This  was  the  only  stroke  of  real  good  fortune  he  had  ever  expe- 
rienced, for  it  got  him  a  pension,  which,  together  with  some 
small  paternal  property,  brought  him  in  a  revenue  of  nearly  forty 
pounds.  On  this  he  retired  to  his  native  village,  where  he  livwi 
quietly  and  inde{>endently ;  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  "  noble  art  of  angling." 

I  found  that  he  had  read  Izaak  Walton  attentively,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  imbibed  all  his  simple  frankness  and  prevalent 
good  humour.  Though  he  had  been  sorely  buffeted  abont  the 
world,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  world,  in  itself,  was  good  and 
beautiful.  Though  he  had  been  so  roughly  nsed  in  diflRsrent 
countries,  as  a  poor  sheep  that  is  fleeced  by  every  hedge  and 
thicket,  3'et  he  spoke  of  every  nation  with  candour  and  kindness, 
appearing  to  look  only  on  the  gooti  side  of  things ;  and,  above 
all,  he  was  almost  the  only  man  I  had  ever  met  with  wlio  had 
been  an  unfortunate  adventurer  in  America,  and  had  honesty  and 
magnanimity  enough  to  take  the  fault  to  his  own  door,  and  not 
to  curse  the  country.  The  lad  that  was  recei^-ing  his  instruc- 
tions, I  learnt,  was  the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  a  fat  old  widow 
who  kept  the  village  inn,  and,  of  course,  a  youth  of  some  ex- 
pectation, and  much  courted  by  the  idle  gcntleman-like  person- 
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ages  of  the  place.  lu  taking  him  lander  his  care,  therefore, 
the  old  man  had  probably  an  eye  to  a  privileged  corner  in 
the  taproom,  and  an  occasional  cup  of  cheerful  ale  free  of 
expense. 

There  is  certainly  something  in  angling,  if  wo  could  forget, 
which  anglers  are  apt  to  do,  the  cruelties  and  tortures  inflicted  on 
worms  and  insects,  that  tends  to  produce  a  gentleness  of  spirit, 
and  a  pure  serenity  of  mind.  As  the  English  are  methodical, 
even  in  their  recreations,  and  are  the  most  scientific  of  sportsmen, 
it  has  been  reduced  among  them  to  perfect  rule  and  system. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  amusement  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mild  and 
highly-cultivated  scenery  of  England,  where  every  roughness 
has  been  softened  away  from  the  landscape.  It  is  delightful  to 
saunter  along  those  limpid  streams  which  wander,  like  veins  of 
silver,  through  the  bosom  of  this  beautiful  country ;  leading  one 
through  a  diversity  of  small  home  scenery ;  sometimes  winding 
through  ornamented  grounds  ;  sometimes  brimming  along  through 
rich  pasturage,  where  the  fresh  green  is  mingled  with  sweet- 
smelling  flowers ;  sometimes  venturing  in  sight  of  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  then  running  capriciously  away  into  shady  retire- 
ments. The  sweetness  and  serenity  of  nature,  and  the  quiet 
watchfulness  of  the  sport,  gradually  bring  on  pleasant  fits  of 
musing,  which  are  now  and  then  agreeably  interrupted  by  the 
song  of  a  bird,  the  distant  whistle  of  the  peasant,  or  ])erhaps  the 
vagary  of  some  fish,  leaping  out  of  the  still  water,  and  skimming 
transiently  about  its  glassy  surface.  "When  I  would  beget  con- 
tent," says  Izaak  Walton,  "  and  increase  confidence  in  the  power 
and  wisdom  and  providence  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  walk  the 
meadows  by  some  gliding  stream,  and  there  contemplate  the  lilies 
that  take  no  care,  and  those  very  many  other  little  living  crea- 
tures that  are  not  only  created,  but  fed  (man  knows  not 
how),  by  the  goodness  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  therefore  trust 
in  him." 

I  cannot  forbear  to  give  another  quotation  from  one  of  those 
ancient  champions  of  angling,  which  breathes  the  same  innocent 
and  happy  spirit : 


i 


Let  me  live  harmleasly,  and  near  the  brink 

Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling  place, 
Whf  re  I  may  «ec  my  quill,  or  cork,  down  rink, 

With  eager  bite  of  pike,  or  bleak,  or  dace  ; 
And  on  the  world  and  my  Creator  think : 

Whilst  aome  men  tthve  ill-gotten  (toods  t'  embrace; 
And  other*  apend  their  time  in  base  excess 

Of  wine,  or  worse,  in  war,  or  wantonness. 
Let  them  that  will,  the»e  pastimes  still  pursue. 

And  on  such  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill; 
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So  I  Um  AeMa  mmI  m—Jowi  |rrr«n  mar  lUm, 

And  asily  hjr  frwh  rivns  »«lk  ■!  will. 
Aanon^  the  daiaie*  aad  Um  tiolcU  b)u«. 

Red  braeintb  and  yaltow  iiguitil.* 

On  parting  with  tho  old  angler,  I  inquired  after  his  plxu:e  of 
abode,  and  happening  to  be  in  the  neighoonrhood  of  tho  village 
a  few  evenings  afterwanlM,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  seek  him  out 
I  found  him  living  in  a  small  cottage,  containing  only  one  room, 
but  a  perfect  curiosity  in  it«  method  and  arrangement.  It  was 
on  the  skirts  uf  the  village,  on  a  green  bank,  a  little  back  from 
the  road,  with  a  small  garden  in  front,  stocked  with  kitchen 
herbs,  and  adorned  with  a  few  flowers.  Tbs  whole  front  of  the 
cottage  was  overrun  with  a  hooeysoekle.  On  the  top  was  a  ship 
for  a  weathercock.  The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  a  truly  nautical 
style,  his  ideas  of  comfort  and  conrenience  baring  been  acquired 
on  the  berth-deck  of  a  man-of-war.  A  bammock  was  slang  from 
the  ceiling,  which,  in  the  daytime,  was  lashed  up  so  as  to  take 
but  little  room.  From  the  centre  of  the  chamber  hung  a  model 
of  a  ship,  of  his  own  workmanship.  Two  or  three  chairs,  a  table, 
and  a  large  sea-chest,  formed  tbe  principal  moveables.  About 
the  wall  were  stuck  up  naval  ballads,  such  as  Admiral  Hosier's 
Ghost,  All  in  the  Downs,  and  Tom  Bowling,  intermingled  with 
pictures  of  sea-fights,  among  which  the  battle  of  Camperdown 
held  a  distinguishetl  place.  The  mantel-piece  was  decorated  with 
sea-shells,  over  which  bung  a  quadnuit,  flanked  by  two  wood- 
cuts of  most  bitter-looking  naval  commanders.  His  implements 
for  angling  were  carefully  ditiposed  on  nails  and  hooks  about  the 
room.  On  a  shelf  was  arranged  his  library,  containing  a  work  on 
angling,  much  worn,  a  Bible  covered  with  canvas,  an  old  volume 
or  two  of  voyages,  a  nautical  almanack,  and  a  book  of  songs. 

His  family  consisted  of  a  large  black  cat  with  one  eye,  and  a 
parrot  which  he  had  canght  and  tamed,  and  educated  himself,  in 
the  course  of  one  of  his  voyages ;  and  which  uttered  a  variety  of 
sea  phrases  with  the  hoarse  brattling  tone  of  a  veteran  boatswain. 
The  establishment  reminded  me  of  that  of  the  renowned  Robin- 
son Crusoe ;  it  was  kept  in  neat  order,  everything  being  "stowed 
away"  with  the  regularity  of  a  ship  of  war;  and  he  informed 
me  that  he  "scoured  the  deck  every  morning,  and  swept  it 
between  meals." 

I  found  Lim  seated  on  a  bench  before  the  door,  smoking  his 
pipe  in  the  soft  evening  sunshine.  His  cat  was  purring  soberly 
on  the  threshold,  and  his  parrot  describing  some  strange  evolutions 
in  an  iron  ring  that  swung  in  the  centre  of  his  cage.     He  had 

•  i,  PaTon. 
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been  angling  all  day,  and  gave  me  a  history  of  his  sport  with  as 
much  niinuten<?ss  as  a  general  would  talk  over  a  campaign  ;  being 
particularly  animated  in  relating  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  large  trout,  which  had  completely  tasked  all  his  skill 
and  wariness,  and  which  he  had  sent  as  a  trophy  to  mine  hostess 
of  the  inn. 

How  comforting  it  is  to  see  a  cheerful  and  contented  old  age ; 
and  to  behold  a  poor  fellow,  like  this,  after  being  tempest-tost  ■ 
through  life,  safely  moored  in  a  snug  and  quiet  harbour  in  the 
evening  of  his  days !  His  happiness,  however,  sprung  from 
within  iiimself,  and  was  independent  of  external  circumstances ; 
for  he  had  that  inexhaustible  good  nature,  which  is  the  most  pre- 
cious gift  of  Hfaven  ;  spreading  itself  like  oil  over  the  troubled 
sea  of  thought,  and  keeping  the  mind  smooth  and  equable  in  the 
roughest  weather. 

On  inquiring  further  about  him,  I  learnt  that  he  was  a  universal 
favourite  in  the  village,  and  the  oracle  of  the  tap-room ;  where 
he  delighted  the  rustics  with  his  songs,  and,  like  Sinbad,  asto- 
nished them  with  his  stories  of  strange  lands,  and  shipwrecks, 
and  sea-fights.  He  was  much  noticed,  too,  by  gentlemen  sports- 
men of  the  neighbourhood ;  had  taught  several  of  them  the  art 
of  angling  ;  and  was  a  privileged  visitor  to  their  kitchens.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  quiet  and  inoffensive,  being  principally 
passed  about  the  neighbouring  streams,  when  the  weather  and 
season  were  favourable  ;  and  at  other  times  he  employed  himself 
at  home,  preparing  his  fishing  tackle  for  the  next  campaign,  or 
manufacturing  rods,  nets,  and  flies,  for  his  patrons  and  pupils 
among  the  gentry. 

He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church  on  Sundays,  though  he . 
generally  fell  asleep  during  the  sermon.  He  had  made  it  his  par- 
ticular request  that  when  he  died  he  should  be  buried  in  a  green 
spot,  which  he  could  see  from  his  seat  in  church,  and  which  he 
had  marked  out  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  had  thought  of 
when  far  from  home  on  the  raging  sea,  in  danger  of  being  food 
for  the  fishes — it  was  the  spot  where  his  father  and  mother  had 
been  buried. 

I  have  done,  for  I  fear  that  my  reader  is  growing  weary  ;  but 
I  could  not  refrain  from  drawing  the  picture  of  this  worthy 
"  brother  of  the  angle ;"  who  has  made  me  more  than  ever  in  love 
with  the  theory,  though  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  adroit  in  the 
practice,  of  his  art ;  and  I  will  conclude  this  rambling  sketch  in 
the  words  of  honest  Izaak  Walton,  by  craving  the  blessing  of  St. 
Peter's  master  upon  my  reader,  "  and  upon  all  that  are  true 
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lovers  of  virtue ;  and  daro  trust  in  bis  provid«ic<' :  '^"H  > " 
and  go  a  angling." 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 

FOUND    AMONG   TOE    PAPERS   OP   TUB   LATB   DIEDRICH 
KNICKEitDOCKER. 

A  plewtn|(  land  of  drowiy  head  it  «••. 

Of  dmuna  that  »•*•  bcfura  Um  balf-^lMt  tj9  i 
And  of  Kay  ca*tlr«  in  tha  dotida  Ikal  paaa, 

For  ever  fltuhing  powU  B  wmer  aky. 

Ca*T1.B  or  IHOOLBRCB. 

In  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  wpadiom  ooves  which  iii<I< 
eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  tlmi  broad  expansion  of  tlii 
denominated  by  the  ancient  Dutch  navigators  the  Tappun  Z<  < 
and  where  they  always  prudently  shortened  sail,  an<i   inti.l.t, 
the  protection  of  St.  Nicholas  when  they  crossed,  1 1 
small  market-town  or  rural  port,  which  by  some  is  callt-<i  Vn.  <:■ 
burgh,  but  which  is  more  generally  and  properly  known  by  t): 
name  of  Tarry  Town.     This  name  was  given,  we  are  told,  i; 
former  days,  by  the  good  housewives  of  the  adjacent  couiitr . 
from  the  inveterate  propensity  of  their  husbands  to  linger  about 
the  village  tavern  on  market  days.     Be  that  as  it  maiy,  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  fact,  but  merely  advert  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  being 
precise  and  authcutic     Not  far  from  this  village,  perhaps  about 
two  miles,  there  is  a  little  vulley,  or  rather  lup  of  land,  among 
high  hills,  which  is  one  of  the  quietest  places  in  the  whole  world. 
A  small  brook  glides  through  it,  with  just  murmur  enough  to  lull 
one  to  repose  ;  and  the  occasional  whistle  of  a  quail  or  tapping  of 
a  wowlpecker,  is  almost  the  only  sound  that  ever  breaks  in  u|K)ii 
the  uniform  tranquillity. 

I  recollect  that,  when  a  stripling,  my  first  exploit  in  squirrel- 
shooting  was  in  a  grove  of  tall  walnut-trees  that  shades  one  side 
of  the  valley.  I  had  wandered  into  it  at  noon  time,  when  all 
nature  is  peculiarly  quiet,  and  was  startled  by  the  roar  of  my 
own  gun,  as  it  broke  the  Sabbath  stillness  around,  and  was  pro- 
longed and  reverberated  by  the  angry  echoes.  If  ever  I  should 
wish  for  a  retreat,  whither  I  might  steal  from  the  world  and  its 
distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away  the  remnant  of  a  troubled 
life,  I  know  of  none  more  promising  than  this  little  valley. 

From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  descendants  from  the  original  Dutch 
settlers,  this  sequestered  glen  has  long  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  its  rustic  lads  are  called  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Boys  throughout  all  the  neighbouring  country.  A  drowsy. 
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dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang  over  the  land,  and  to  pervade 
the  very  atmosphere.  Some  say  that  the  place  was  hewitched  by 
a  high  Gennan  doctor,  during  the  early  days  of  the  settlement ; 
others,  that  an  ohl  Indian  chief,  the  prophet  or  wizard  of  hia 
tribe,  held  his  powwows  there  before  the  country  was  discovered 
by  Master  lieudrick  Hudson.  Certain  it  is,  the  plncc  still  con- 
tinues under  the  sway  of  some  witching  power,  that  holds  a  sjiell 
over  the  minds  of  the  good  people,  causing  them  to  walk  in  a 
continual  reverie.  They  are  given  to  all  kinds  of  marvellous 
beliefs ;  are  subject  to  trances  and  visions  ;  and  frequently  see 
strange  sights,  and  hear  music  and  voices  in  the  air.  The  whole 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  local  tales,  haunted  spots,  and 
twilight  superstitions ;  stars  shoot  and  meteors  glare  oftencr 
across  the  valley  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
night-mare,  with  her  whole  nine  fold,  seems  to  make  it  the 
favourite  scene  of  her  gambols. 

The  dominant  spirit,  however,  that  haunts  this  enchanted 
region,  and  seems  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  air,  is  the  apparition  of  a  figure  on  horseback  without  a  head. 
It  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  trooper,  whose 
head  had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  some  nameless 
battle  during  the  revolutionary  war  ;  and  who  is  ever  and  anon 
seen  by  the  country  folk,  hurrying  along  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  His  haunts  are  not  confined  to 
the  valley,  but  extend  at  times  to  the  adjacent  roads,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  vicinity  of  a  church  at  no  great  distance.  Indeed, 
certain  of  the  most  authentic  historians  of  those  parts,  who  have 
been  careful  in  collecting  and  collating  the  floating  facts  con- 
cerning this  spectre,  allege  that  the  body  of  the  trooper,  having 
been  buried  in  the  churchyard,  the  ghost  rides  forth  to  the  scene 
of  battle  in  nightly  quest  of  his  head  ;  and  that  the  rushing  speed 
with  which  he  sometimes  passes  along  the  Hollow,  like  a  mid- 
night blast,  is  owing  to  his  being  belate<l,  and  in  a  hurry  to  get 
back  to  the  churchyard  before  daybreak. 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  this  legendary  superstition, 
which  has  furnished  materials  for  many  a  wild  story  in  that 
region  of  shadows ;  and  the  spectre  is  knoAvn  at  all  the  country 
firesides  by  the  name  of  the  Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy 
Hollow. 

It  is  remarkable  thati-he  visionary  propensity  I  have  men- 
tioned is  not  confined  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  but  ia 
unconsciously  imbibed  by  every  one  who  resides  therefor  a  time. 
However  wide  awake  they  may  have  been  before  they  entered 
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that  sleepy  region,  they  are  sure,  in  a  little  time,  to  inliale  the 
witching  influence  of  the  air,  and  begin  to  grow  imaginative — to 
dream  dreams,  and  see  apparitions. 

I  mention  this  peaoeiul  spot  with  all  possible  laud  ;  for  it  ia  in 
such  little  retired  Dutch  valleys,  found  here  and  there  eniho»«omo<l 
iu  the  great  state  of  New  York,  that  popnlatiun,  manners,  and 
customs,  remain  fixed  ;  while  the  great  torrent  of  migration  and 
improvement,  which  is  making  such  incessant  changes  in  nthei 
ports  of  this  restless  country,  sweeps  by  them  unobeerved.  They 
are  like  those  little  nooks  of  still  water  which  border  a  rapid 
stream;  where  we  may  see  the  straw  and  bubble  riding  quietly 
at  anchor,  or  slowly  revolving  in  their  mimic  harbour,  undisturbed 
by  the  rush  of  the  passing  current  Though  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  trod  the  drowsy  sliades  of  Sleepy  HoUow,  yet  I 
question  whether  I  should  not  still  find  the  same  trees  and  the 
same  families  vegetating  in  its  sheltered  bosom. 

In  this  by-place  of  nature  then  abode,  in  a  remote  period  of 
American  history,  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty  years  since,  a  worthy 
wight  of  tlie  name  of  Ichabod  Crane  ;  who  sojourned,  or,  as  ho 
expressed  it,  "  tarried,"  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  children  of  the  vicinity.  He  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut ;  a  state  which  supplies  the  Union  with  pioneers  for 
the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  forest,  and  sends  forth  yearly  its 
legions  of  frontier  woodmen  and  country  schoolmasters.  The 
cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was 
tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and 
legs,  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  tliat  might 
have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung 
together.  His  head  was  small,  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears, 
large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  8nij)e  nose,  so  that  it  looked 
like  a  weather-cock,  perched  uf)on  his  8i>indle  neck,  to  tell  which 
way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a 
hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about 
him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine 
descen<ling  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a 
corn-field. 

His  school-house  was  alow  building  of  one  large  room,  rudely 
constructed  of  logs ;  the  windows  partly  glazed,  and  partly 
patched  with  leaves  of  old  copy-books.  It  was  most  ingeniously 
secured  at  vacant  hours,  by  a  withe  twisted  in  the  handle  of  the 
door,  and  stakes  set  against  the  window-shutters  :  so  that,  though 
a  thief  might  get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he  would  find  some  em- 
barrassment in  getting  out ;  an  idea  most  probably  borrowed  by 
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the  architect,  Yost  Van  Houten,  from  the  mystery  of  an  eel-pot 
The  school-house  stood  in  a  rather  lonely  but  pleasant  situation, 
just  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  with  a  brook  running  close  by, 
and  a  formidable  birch-tree  growing  at  one  end  of  it.  From 
hence  the  low  murmur  of  his  pupils'  voices,  conning  over  their 
lessons,  might  be  heard  in  a  drowsy  summer's  day,  like  the  hum 
of  a  bee-hive ;  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  authoritative 
voice  of  the  master,  in  the  tone  of  menace  or  command ;  or, 
peradventure,  by  the  appalling  sound  of  the  birch,  as  he  urged 
some  tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge.  Truth 
to  say,  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  and  ever  bore  in  mind  the 
golden  maxim,  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  Ichabod 
Crane's  scholars  certainly  were  not  spoiled. 

I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  cruel  potentates  of  the  school,  who  joy  in  the  smart  of  their 
subjects  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  administered  justice  with  discrimi- 
nation rather  than  severity  ;  taking  the  burthen  off  the  backs  of 
the  weak,  and  laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong.  Your  mere 
puny  stripling,  that  winced  at  the  least  flourish  of  the  rod,  was 
passed  by  with  indulgence ;  but  the  claims  of  justice  were 
satisfied  by  inflicting  a  double  portion  on  some  little  tough, 
wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch  urchin,  who  sulked  and 
swelled  and  grew  dogged  and  sullen  beneath  the  birch.  All  this 
he  called  "  doing  his  duty  by  their  parents ;"  and  he  never 
inflicted  a  chastisement  without  following  it  by  the  assurance,  so 
consolatory  to  the  smarting  urchin,  that  "  he  would  remember  it 
and  thank  him  for  it  the  longest  day  he  had  to  live." 

When  school-hours  were  over,  he  was  even  the  companion  and 
playmate  of  the  larger  boys  ;  and  on  holiday  afternoons  would 
convoy  some  of  the  smaller  ones  home,  who  happened  to  ■  have 
pretty  sisters,  or  good  housewives  for  mothers,  noted  for  the 
comforts  of  the  cupboard.  Indeed,  it  behoved  him  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  his  pupils.  The  revenue  arising  from  his  school 
was  small,  and  would  have  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  him 
with  daily  bread,  for  he  was  a  huge  feeder,  and  though  lank,  had 
the  dilating  powers  of  an  anaconda ;  but  to  help  out  his  main- 
tenance, he  was,  according  to  country  custom  in  those  parts, 
obarded  and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the  farmers,  whose  children 
he  instructed.  With  these  he  lived  successively  a  week  at  a 
time ;  thus  going  the  rounds  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  all  his 
worldly  effects  tied  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief. 

That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the  purses  of  his  rustic 
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patrooB,  who  are  apt  to  consider  the  coets  of  schooling  a  grierous 
burden,  and  schoolmasters  as  mere  drones,  he  had  varions  ways  of 
rendering  himself  both  useful  and  agreeable.  He  aasifted  the 
fitfrners  occasionally  in  the  lighter  labooM  of  their  fiurns;  helpe^l 
to  make  hay;  mended  the  fences;  took  the  horses  to  water; 
drove  the  cows  from  pasture ;  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter  fire. 
He  laid  aside,  too,  all  the  dominant  dignity  and  abeolnte  sway 
with  which  he  lorded  it  in  his  little  empire,  the  school,  and  became 
wonderfully  gentle  and  ingratiating.  He  found  favour  in  the  eyea 
of  the  mothers,  by  petting  the  children,  particularly  the  youngest; 
and  like  the  lion  bold,  which  whilom  so  magnanimously  the  lunb 
did  hold,  he  would  sit  with  a  child  on  one  knee,  and  rock  a  cradle 
with  his  foot  for  whole  honra  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  the  ringing-master 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  picked  up  many  bright  shiUingii  by 
instructing  the  young  folks  in  psalmody.  It  was  a  matter  of  no 
little  vanity  to  him,  on  Sundays,  to  take  his  station  in  front  of 
the  church  gallery,  with  a  band  of  chosen  singers ;  where,  in  his 
own  mind,  he  completely  carried  away  the  psdun  from  the  parson. 
Certain  it  is,  his  voice  resounded  ha  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
congregation ;  and  there  are  peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  heard  in 
that  church,  and  which  may  even  be  heard  half  a  mile  off,  quite 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mill-pond,  on  a  still  Sunday  morning, 
which  are  said  to  be  legitimately  de«cende<l  from  the  nose  of 
Ichabod  Crane.  Thus,  hy  divers  little  make-shifls,  in  tliat 
ingenious  way  which  is  commonly  denominated  "  by  hook  and 
by  crook,"  the  worthy  pedagogue  got  on  tolerably  enough,  and 
was  thought,  by  all  who  understood  nothing  of  the  labour  of  head- 
work,  to  have  a  wonderfully  ea^  life  of  it. 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  importance  in  the 
female  circle  of  a  rural  neighbourhood  ;  being  considered  a  kind 
of  idle  gentleman-like  personage,  of  vastly  superior  taste  and 
accomplishments  to  the  rough  country  swains,  and,  indeed,  inferior 
in  learning  only  to  the  parson.  His  appearance,  therefore,  is  apt 
to  occasion  some  little  stir  at  the  tea-table  of  a  farm-house  and 
the  addition  of  a  supernumerary  dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or, 
peradventure,  the  parade  of  a  silver  tea-pot.  Our  man  of  letters, 
therefore,  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  smiles  of  all  the  country 
damsels.  How  he  would  figure  among  them  in  the  churchyard, 
between  services  on  Sundays !  gathering  grapes  for  them  from 
the  wild  vines  that  overran  the  surrounding  trees ;  reciting  for 
their  amusement  all  the  epitaphs  on  the  tombstones ;  or  saunter- 
ing, with  a  whole  bevy  of  them,  along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent 
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mill-pond ;  while  the  more  bashful  country  bumpkins  hung; 
sheepishly  back,  envying  his  superior  elegance  and  address. 

From  his  half  itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind  of  travelling 
gazette,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  local  gossip  from  house  to 
house ;  so  that  his  appearance  was  always  greeted  with  satisfac- 
tion. He  was,  moreover,  esteemed  by  the  women  as  a  man  of 
great  erudition,  for  he  had  read  several  books  quite  through,  and 
was  a  perfect  master  of  Cotton  Mather's  History  of  New  England 
Witchcraft,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  most  firmly  and  potently 
believed. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  odd  mixture  of  small  shrewdness  and  simple 
credulity.  His  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  and  his  powers  of 
digesting  it,  were  equally  extraordinary ;  and  both  had  been 
increased  by  his  residence  in  this  spell-bound  region.  No  tale 
was  too  gross  or  monstrous  for  his  capacious  swallow.  It  was 
often  his  delight,  after  his  school  was  dismissed  in  the  afternoon, 
to  stretch  himself  on  the  rich  bed  of  clover,  bordering  the  little 
brook  that  whimpered  by  his  school-house,  and  there  oon  over 
old  Mather's  direful  tales,  until  the  gathering  dusk  of  the  evening 
made  the  printed  page  a  mere  mist  before  his  eyes.  Then,  as 
he  wended  his  way  by  swamp  and  stream  and  awful  woodland, 
to  the  farm-house  where  he  happened  to  be  quartered,  every 
sound  of  nature,  at  that  witching  hour,  fluttered  his  excited 
imagination  :  the  moan  of  the  whip-poor-will*  from  the  hill-side  ; 
the  boding  cry  of  the  tree-toad,  that  harbinger  of  storm ;  the 
dreary  hooting  of  the  screech-owl,  or  the  sudden  rustling  in  the 
thicket  of  birds  frightened  from  their  roost.  The  fire-flies,  too, 
which  sparkled  most  vividly  in  the  darkest  places,  now  and  then 
startled  him,  as  one  of  uncommon  brightness  would  stream  across 
his  path ;  and  if  by  chance  a  huge  blockhead  of  a  beetle  came 
winging  his  blundering  flight  against  him,  the  poor  varlet  was 
ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  with  the  idea  that  he  was  struck  with 
a  witch's  token.  His  only  resource  on  such  occasions,  either  to" 
drown  thought  or  drive  away  evil  spirits,  was  to  smg  p?alm 
tunes ; — and  the  good  people  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  as  they  sat  by 
their  doors  of  an  evening,  were  often  filled  with  awe  at  hearing 
his  nasal  melody,  "  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  floating 
from  the  distant  hill,  or  along  the  dusky  road. 

Another  of  his  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was,  to  pass  long 
winter  evenings  with  the  old  Dutch  wives,  as  they  sat  spinning 

*  The  whip-poor-will  is  a  bird  which  ii  only  heard  at  night.  It  receires  its  name  from 
it«  n«te,  which  is  thought  to  resemble  tbuse  words. 
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by  the  fire,  with  a  row  of  apples  rowtini:  uikI  ^IlhJtt^  rin:;  along 
the  hearth,  and  listen  to  their  marTfll..uH  tales  of  ::li..  t>  ami 
goblins,  and   haunted  fields,  and  bauni  I..,  and  lianiu.,! 

bridges,  and  haunted   houses,  and   pur  of  tlio  Ik  i'll<    ^ 

horseman,  or  C J alloping  Hessian  of  the  ll.lli.w,  u«  they  buhk  tmuM 
called  him.  He  would  deli^'ht  them  equally  hy  his  anord<>t<  >  .1 
witchcraft,  and  of  the  direful  omens  and  portentous  M-ht-  and 
sounds  in  the  air,  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  tiuu's  ut  (  iiuh'c- 
tiont ;  and  would  frighten  them  wofully  with  Hpoculations  upon 
oomets  and  shooting  stars ;  and  with  the  alannin^'  fact  that  tho 
world  did  ahsolutely  turn  round,  and  that  they  were  half  tlir 
time  topsy-turvy  I 

But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while  snugly  cuddling 
in  the  chimney-comer  of  a  chamber  thai  was  all  of  a  ruddy  glow 
from  the  crackling  wood  fire,  and  where,  of  course,  no  spectre 
dared  to  show  its  &ce,  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  terrors  of 
his  subsequent  walk  homewards.  >\'hat  fearful  slmpefl  and 
shadows  beset  bis  jiatb  amidst  the  dim  and  ghastly  *  a 

snowy  night ! — W  ith  what  wistful  look  did  he  eye  even  i  ug 

ray  of  light  streaming  across  the  waste  fields  from  some  distant 
window ! — How  often  was  he  appalled  by  some  shrub  covered 
with  snow,  which,  like  a  sheeted  spectre,  beset  his  very  {lath  !^ 
How  often  did  he  shrink  with  cuHling  awe  at  the  sound  of  his 
own  steps  on  the  frosty  crust  beneath  his  feet ;  and  dread  to  look 
over  his  shoulder,  lest  he  should  behold  some  uncouth  being 
tramping  close  behind  him ! — and  how  often  was  he  thrown  into 
complete  dismay  by  some  rushing  blast,  howling  among  the  trees, 
in  the  idea  that  it  was  the  (Galloping  Hesuan  on  one  of  his 
nightly  scourings ! 

All  these,  however,  were  mere  terrors  of  the  night,  phantoms 
of  the  mind  that  walk  in  darkness ;  and  though  he  had  seen  many 
spectres  in  his  time,  and  been  more  than  once  beset  by  Satan  in 
divers  shapes,  in  his  lonely  perambulations,  yet  daylight  put  an 
end  to  all  these  evils ;  and  he  would  have  passed  a  pleasant  life 
of  it,  in  despite  of  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  if  his  path  had  not 
been  crossed  by  a  being  that  causes  more  perplexity  to  mortal 
man  than  ghosts,  goblins,  and  the  whole  race  of  witches  put 
together,  and  that  was — a  woman. 

Among  the  musical  disciples  who  assembled  one  evening  in 
each  week  to  receive  liis  instructions  in  psalmody,  was  Katrina 
Van  Tassel,  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  a  substantial  Dutch 
farmer.  She  was  a  blooming  lass  of  fresh  eighteen  ;  plump  as  a 
partridge;  ripe  and  melting  and  rosy-cheeked  as  one   of  her 
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father's  peaches,  and  universally  famed,  not  merely  for  her 
beauty,  but  her  vast  expectations.  She  was,  withal,  a  little  of  a 
coquette,  as  might  be  perceived  even  in  her  dress,  which  was  a 
mixture  of  ancient  and  modem  fashions,  as  most  suited  to  set  off 
her  charms.  She  wore  the  ornaments  of  pure  yellow  gold,  which 
her  great-great-grandmother  had  brought  over  from  Saardam ; 
the  tempting  stomacher  of  the  olden  time ;  and  withal  a  pro- 
vokingly  short  petticoat,  to  display  the  prettiest  foot  and  ankle 
in  the  country  round. 

Ichabod  Crane  had  a  soft  and  foolish  heart  towards  the  sex, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  tempting  a  morsel  soon 
found  favour  in  his  eyes,  more  especially  after  he  had  visited  her 
in  her  paternal  mansion.  Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  was  a  perfect 
picture  of  a  thriving,  contented,  liberal-hearted  farmer.  He  sel- 
dom, it  is  true,  sent  either  his  eyes  or  his  thoughts  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  farm ;  but  within  those,  everything  was 
snug,  happy,  and  well-conditioned.  He  was  satisfied  with  his 
wealth,  but  not  proud  of  it ;  and  piqued  himself  upon  the  hearty 
abundance,  rather  than  the  style  in  which  he  lived.  His  strong- 
hold was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  one  of  those 
green,  sheltered,  fertile  nooks,  in  which  the  Dutch  farmers  are  so 
fond  of  nestling.  A  great  elm-tree  spread  its  broad  branches 
over  it,  at  the  foot  of  which  bubbled  up  a  spring  of  the  softest 
and  sweetest  water,  in  a  little  well  formed  of  a  barrel,  and  then 
stole  sparkling  away  through  the  grass  to  a  neighbouring  brook 
that  bubbled  along  among  alders  and  dwarf  willows.  Hard  by 
the  farm-house  was  a  vast  barn  that  might  have  served  for  a 
church,  every  window  and  crevice  of  which  seemed  bursting 
forth  with  the  treasures  of  the  farm  ;  the  flail  was  busily  resound 
ing  within  it  from  morning  to  night ;  swallows  and  martins 
skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves  ;  and  rows  of  pigeons,  some 
with  one  eye  turned  up,  as  if  watching  the  weather,  some  with 
their  heads  under  their  wings,  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and 
others  swelling,  and  cooing,  and  bowing  about  their  dames,  were 
enjoying  the  sunshine  on  the  roof.  Sleek  unwieldy  porkers  were 
grunting  in  the  repose  and  abundance  of  their  pens,  whence  sallied 
forth  now  and  then  troops  of  sucking  pigs,  as  if  to  snuff  the  air. 
A  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese  were  riding  in  an  adjoining 
pond,  convoying  whole  fleets  of  ducks ;  regiments  of  turkeys 
were  gobbling  through  the  farm-yard,  and  guinea-fowls  fretting 
about  it,  like  ill-tempered  housewives,  with  their  peevish,  discon- 
tented cry.  Before  the  barn  door  strutted  the  gallant  cock,  that 
pattern  of  a  husband,  a  warrior,  and  a  fine  gentleman,  clapping 
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bis  burnished  win^^s,  and  crowing  in  tbe  pride  and  gladoMS  of 
bis  heart — soinotiincs  tearing  up  the  earth  with  bis  feet,  and  then 
generously  calliug  his  evor-bungry  family  of  wires  and  children 
to  enjoy  the  rich  morsel  which  he  bud  tliscoTered. 

Tbe  pedagogue's  mouth  watered  as  he  looked  opon  bis  sump- 
tuous promise  of  luxurious  winter  hn.  In  hisderouring  mind's 
eye  he  pictured  to  himself  erery  roasting-pig  running  about  with 
%  pudding  in  bis  belly,  and  an  apple  in  bis  mouth  ;  tbe  pigeons 
were  snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  eonuortable  pie,  and  tucked  in  with 
a  coverlet  of  crust ;  the  geese  were  swimming  in  their  own  grary ; 
and  the  ducks  pairing  cosily  in  dishes,  like  snoff  married  oonplee, 
with  a  deceut'  competency  of  onion  sanoe.  In  the  porkers  he  saw 
carved  out  tbe  future  sleek  side  of  baoon  and  juicy  relishing  ban 
not  a  turkey  but  he  beheld  daintily  tmssed-up,  with  its  giuani 
under  its  wing,  and,  peradrentore,  a  necklace  of  savoury  aansaces ; 
and  even  bright  clianticleer  himsdf  by  sprawling  on  his  back  in 
a  side-dish,  with  uplifted  daws,  as  if  craving  that  quarter  which 
his  cliivalrous  spirit  disdained  to  ask  while  living. 

As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  landed  all  this,  and  as  he  rolled  his 
threat  green  eyes  over  tbe  fat  meadow -lands,  the  rich  fidds  of 
wheat,  of  rye,  of  buckwheat,  and  Indian  com,  and  the  orchards 
hurtbened  with  ruddy  fruit,  which  surrounded  tbe  warm  tene- 
ment of  Van  Tassel,  bis  heart  yearned  after  tbe  damsel  who 
was  to  inherit  these  domains,  and  his  ima^ation  expanded  with 
the  idea,  how  they  might  be  readily  turned  into  cash,  and  the 
money  invested  in  immense  tracts  of  wild  land,  and  shingle 
]ialace3  in  the  wilderness.  Nay,  bis  busy  fancy  already  realized 
liis  hopes,  and  presented  to  him  the  blooming  Katrina,  with  a 
whole  family  of  children,  mounted  on  tbe  top  of  a  waggon  loaded 
with  household  trumpery,  with  pots  and  kettles  dangling  beneath  ; 
and  he  beheld  himself  bestriding  a  padng  mare,  with  a  oolt  at 
her  heels,  setting  out  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  tbe  Lord 
knows  where. 

AVhen  he  entered  the  bouse,  tbe  conquest  of  bis  heart  was  com- 
plete. It  was  one  of  those  spacious  farmhouses,  with  high-ridgcd, 
but  lowly-sloping  roofs,  built  in  the  style  banded  down  from  the 
first  Dutch  settlers  ;  the  low  projecting  eaves  forming  a  piazza 
along  the  front,  capable  of  being  closed  up  in  bad  weather. 
Under  this  were  hung  flails,  harness,  various  utensils  of  hus- 
bandry, and  nets  for  fishing  in  the  neighbouring  river.  Benches 
were  built  along  tbe  sides  for  summer  use  ;  and  a  great  spinning- 
wheel  at  one  end,  and  a  cbuni  at  the  other,  showed  tbe  various 
uses  to  which  this  important  porch  might  be  devoted.    From  this 
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piazza  the  wondering  Ichabod  entered  the  hall,  which  formed  the 
centre  of  the  mansion  and  the  place  of  usual  residence.  Here 
rows  of  resplendent  pewter,  ranged  on  a  long  dresser,  dazzled  his 
eyes.  In  one  corner  stood  a  huge  bag  of  wool  ready  to  be  spun ; 
in  another,  a  quantity  of  linsey-woolsey  just  from  the  loom ; 
ears  of  Indian  corn,  and  strings  of  dried  apples  and  peaches,  hung 
in  gay  festoons  along  the  wall,  mingled  with  the  gaud  of  red  pep- 
pers ;  and  a  door  left  ajar  gave  him  a  peep  into  the  best  parlour, 
where  the  claw-footed  chairs  and  dark  mahogany  tables  shone 
like  mirrors ;  andirons,  with  their  accompanying  shovel  and 
tongs,  glistened  from  their  covert  of  asparagus  tops ;  mock 
oranges  and  conch-shells  decorated  the  mantel-piece ;  strings  of 
various  coloured  birds'  eggs  were  suspended  above  it ;  a  great 
ostrich  egg  was  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  a  corner- 
cupboard,  knowingly  left  open,  displayed  immense  treasures  of 
old  silver  and  well-mended  china. 

From  the  moment  Ichabod  laid  his  eyes  upon  these  regions  of 
delight,  the  peace  of  his  mind  was  at  an  end,  and  his  only  study 
was  how  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  peerless  daughter  of  Van 
Tassel.  In  this  enterprise,  however,  he  had  more  real  difficulties 
than  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  knight-errant  of  yore,  who 
seldom  had  anything  but  giants,  enchanters,  fiery  dragons,  and 
such  like  easily  conquered  adversaries,  to  contend  with ;  and  had 
to  make  his  way  merely  through  gates  of  iron  and  brass,  and 
walls  of  adamant,  to  the  castle  keep,  where  the  lady  of  his  heart 
was  confined  ;  all  which  he  achieved  as  easily  as  a  man  would 
carve  his  way  to  the  centre  of  a  Christmas  pie,  and  then  the  lady 
gave  him  her  hand  as  a  matter  of  course.  Ichabod,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  to  win  his  way  to  the  heart  of  a  country  coquette, 
beset  with  a  labyrinth  of  whims  and  caprices,  which  were  for 
ever  presenting  new  difficulties  and  impediments  ;  and  he  had  to 
encounter  a  host  of  fearful  adversaries  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  the 
numerous  rustic  admirers  who  beset  every  portal  to  her  heart, 
keeping  a  watchful  and  angry  eye  upon  each  other,  but  ready  to 
fly  out  in  the  common  cause  against  any  new  competitor. 

Among  these  the  most  formidable  was  a  burly,  roaring,  roister- 
ing blade,  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  or,  according  to  the  Dutch 
abbreviation,  Brom  Van  Brunt,  the  hero  of  the  country  round, 
which  rang  with  his  feats  of  strength  and  hardihood.  He  was 
broad-shouldered  and  double-jointed,  with  short  curly  black  hair, 
and  a  bluff  but  not  unpleasant  countenance,  having  a  mingled 
air  of  fun  and  arrogance.  From  his  Herculean  frame  and  great 
powers  of  limb,  he  had  received  the  nickname  of  Brom  Bones, 
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by  which  he  wm  univcraallv  known.     He  wm  fnme<l   for  irrr  i 
knowledge  and  skill  in  horecmanahip,  being  as  dexterous  on  li  r^, 
\tack  as  a  Tartar.     He  was  foremost  at  all  races  and  ruckli-litM, 
and,  with  the  ascendancy  which  bodily  strength  acijuii.  ,  m  rustic 
life,  was  the  umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting  his  hat  on  one  side, 
and  giving  his  decisions  with   an  air  and   tone  ndmitting  of  no 

Sinsay  or  appeal.     He  was  always  ready  for  «•!  r  a 

die,  but  had  more  mischief  than  Ul-iHll  in  I;  i  : 

and,  with  all  his  overbearing  roughness,  there  w«i  •  8tr«»ti 
of  waggish  good  humoar  at  bottom.  He  had  three  or  foui 
companions,  who  regarded  him  as  their  model,  and  at  tlio  ii< 
of  whom  he  scoured  the  country,  attending  every  scene  of  feud  o. 
merriment  for  miles  round.  In  cold  weather  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  fur  cap,  surmounted  with  a  flaunting  fox's  tail ;  and  whe« 
the  folks  at  a  country  gathering  descried  this  well-known  erett 
at  a  distance,  whisking  about  among  a  squad  of  bard  ridei^  they 
alwajv  stood  by  for  a  squall.  Sometimes  bis  crew  would  be 
heard  dashing  along  past  the  farmhouses  at  midnight,  with  hoop 
and  halloo,  like  a  troop  of  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  oKl  dames, startled 
out  of  their  sleep,  would  listen  for  a  moment,  till  the  hurry-scurry 
had  clattered  by,  and  then  exclaim,  **  Ay,  there  goes  Brom 
Boxes  and  his  gang ! "  The  neighbours  looked  upon  him  with 
a  mixture  of  awe,  admiration,  and  good-will ;  and  when  any  mad- 
cap prank  or  rustic  brawl  occurred  in  the  vicinity,  always  shook 
their  heads  and  warranted  Brom  Bones  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

This  rantipole  hero  had  for  some  time  singled  out  the  blooming 
Katrina  for  the  object  of  his  nnoouth  gallantries,  and  though  his 
amorous  toyings  were  something  like  the  gentle  caresses  and 
endearments  of  a  bear,  yet  it  was  whispered  that  she  did  not 
altogether  discourage  his  hopes.  Certain  it  is,  his  advances  were 
signals  for  rival  candidates  to  retire,  who  felt  no  inclination  to 
cross  a  lion  in  his  amours ;  insomuch  that  when  his  horse  was 
seen  tied  to  "Van  Tassel's  paling  on  a  Spnday  night,  a  sure  sign 
that  his  master  was  courting,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  **  sparking," 
within,  all  other  suitors  passed  by  in  despair,  and  carried  the  war 
into  other  quarters. 

Such  was  the  formidable  rival  with  whom  Jchabod  Crane  had 
to  contend,  and,  considering  all  things,  a  stouter  man  than  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  competition,  and  a  wiser  man  would 
have  despaired.  He  had,  however,  a  happy  mixture  of  pliability 
and  perseverance  in  his  nature ;  he  was  in  form  and  spirit  like  a 
supple-jack, — ^yielding,  but  tough ;  though  he  bent,  be  never 
broke ;  and  though  he  bowed  beneath  the  slightest  pressure,  yet, 
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the  moment  it  was  away — jerk !  he  was  as  erect,  and  carried  hia 
Lead  as  high  as  ever. 

To  have  taken  the  field  openly  against  his  rival  would  have 
been  madness  ;  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  thwarted  in  his 
amours,  any  more  than  that  stormy  lover,  Achilles.  Ichabod, 
therefore,  made  his  advances  in  a  quiet  and  gently-insinuating 
manner.  Under  cover  of  his  character  of  singing-master,  he 
made  frequent  visits  at  the  farmhouse ;  not  that  he  had  anything 
to  apprehend  from  the  meddlesome  interference  of  parents,  which 
is  so  often  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  lovers.  Bait  Van 
Tassel  was  an  easy,  indulgent  soul ;  he  loved  his  daughter  better 
even  than  his  pipe,  and,  like  a  reasonable  man  and  an  excellent 
father,  let  her  have  her  way  in  everything.  His  notable  little 
wife,  too,  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  her  housekeeping  and 
manage  her  poultry  ;  for,  as  she  sagely  observed,  ducks  and  geese 
are  foolish  things,  and  must  be  looked  after,  but  girls  can  take 
care  of  themselves.  Thus,  while  the  busy  dame  bustled  about 
the  house,  or  plied  her  sj)inning-wheel  at  one  end  of  the  piazza, 
honest  Bait  would  sit  smoking  his  evening  pipe  at  the  other, 
Avatching  the  achievements  of  a  little  wooden  warrior,  who,  armed 
with  a  sword  in  eacli  hand,  was  most  valiantly  fighting  the  wind 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  bam.  In  the  meantime,  Ichabod  would 
carry  on  his  suit  with  the  daughter  by  the  side  of  the  spring  under 
the  great  elm,  or  sauntering  along  in  the  twilight,  that  hour  so 
favourable  to  the  lover's  eloquence. 

I  profess  not  to  know  how  women's  hearts  are  wooed  and 
won.  To  me  they  have  always  been  matters  of  riddle  and 
admiration.  Some  seem  to  have  but  one  vulnerable  point,  or 
door  of  access ;  while  others  have  a  thousand  avenues,  and  may 
be  captured  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  It  is  a  great  triumph 
of  skill  to  gain  the  former,  but  a  still  greater  proof  of  generalship 
to  maintain  possession  of  the  latter,  for  a  man  must  battle  for  his 
fortress  at  every  door  and  window.  He  who  wins  a  thousand 
common  hearts  is  therefore  entitled  to  some  renown ;  but  he  who 
keeps  undisputed  sway  over  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  is  indeed  a 
hero.  Certain  it  is,  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  redoubtable 
Brom  Bones ;  and  from  the  moment  Ichabod  Crane  made  his 
advances,  the  interests  of  the  former  evidently  declined  ;  his 
horse  was  no  longer  seen  tied  at  the  palings  on  Sunday  nights, 
and  a  deadly  feud  gradually  arose  between  him  and  the  preceptor 
of  Sleepy  IIoUow. 

Brom,  who  had  a  degree  of  rough  chivalry  in  his  nature, 
woiild  fain  have  carried  matters  to  open  warfare,  and  have  settled 
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their  pretensions  to  the  lady,  according  to  the  mode  of  ihoeo 
most  concise  and  simple  reaaoners,  the  knigfaia  eiiaat  of  jor^— 
by  single  combat ;  but  lohabod  waa  too  oonadona  of  the  aapcrior 
might  of  his  adveraair  to  enter  the  lista  against  him :  ho  bad 
overheard  a  boast  of  Donee,  that  be  **  wonld  double  the  school- 
master up,  and  lay  him  on  a  abelf  of  bis  own  achooUhouse  ;"  and 
be  was  tuo  wary  to  give  him  an  opportunity.  There  was  some- 
thing extremely  provoking  in  tbia  ol>atinately  pacific  system  ;  it 
left  Brom  no  alternative  oat  to  draw  upon  tbe  funds  of  rastic 
waggery  in  his  dispoeilion,  and  to  play  off  boofiah  practical 
jokes  upon  his  rival,  lobabod  beoune  the  olgeet  of  whimsical 
persecution  to  Bones  and  hia  ganc  of  ro^ffh  riden.  Tbey  har- 
ried his  hitherto  peaoefil  dowima ;  anoKed  ont  bis  ftinging- 
school,  by  stopping  up  the  ehinuMy ;  broke  into  the  aehool-boase 
at  night,  in  spite  of  bis  formidable  fartenings  of  withe  and  win- 
dow stakes,  and  tamed  everything  topay-tarry ;  ao  that  the 
poor  soboolmaster  b^an  to  think  all  the  witches  in  the  conntry 
held  their  meetings  were.  But  what  was  still  more  annoying, 
Brom  took  all  opportunities  of  taming  bim  into  ridicule  in  pre- 
sence of  bis  mistress,  and  had  a  aooondrel  doc  whom  he  taught 
to  whine  in  the  most  lodierona  manner,  ua  introdaeed  as  a 
rival  of  Icbabod's  to  instruct  her  in  padmody. 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  time,  without  producing 
any  material  effect  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  contending 
powers.  On  a  fine  autumnal  afternoon,  lobabod,  in  pensire 
mood,  sat  enthroned  on  the  lofty  stool  whence  he  osoally  watched 
all  the  concerns  of  his  little  literary  realm.  In  his  hand  he 
SM'ayed  a  ferule,  that  sceptre  of  decpotio  power ;  the  birch  of 
justice  reposed  on  three  nails  behind  the  throne,  a  constant  terror 
to  evil-doers;  while  on  the  desk  before  him  might  be  seen 
sundry  contraband  articles  and  prohibited  weapons,  detected 
upon  the  persons  of  idle  urchins  ;  such  as  half-munched  apples, 
pop-guns,  whirligigs,  fiy-cages,  and  whole  legions  of  rampant 
little  paper  game-cocks.  Apparently  there  had  been  some  ap- 
palling act  of  justice  recently  inflicted,  for  his  scholars  were  all 
busily  intent  upon  their  books,  or  slyly  whispering  behind  them 
with  one  eye  kept  upon  the  master  ;  and  a  kind  of  buzzing  still- 
ness reigned  throughout  the  school-room.  It  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  a  negro,  in  tow-cloth  .jacket  and 
trowsers,  a  round-crowned  fragment  of  a  hat,  like  the  cap  of 
Mercury,  and  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  ragged,  wild,  half- 
broken  colt,  which  he  managed  with  a  rope  by  way  of  halter. 
He  came  clattering  up  to  the  school  door  with  an  invitation  to 
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IchaboJ  to  attend  a  merry-making,  or  "  quilting  frolic,"  to  be 
held  that  evening  at  Mynheer  Van  Tassel's ;  and  having  de- 
livered his  message  with  that  air  of  importance  and  effort  at  fine 
language  which  a  negro  is  apt  to  display  on  petty  embassies  of 
the  kind,  he  dashed  over  the  brook,  and  was  seen  scampering 
away  up  the  hollow,  full  of  the  importance  and  hurry  of  his 
mission. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  quiet  school-room. 
The  scholars  were  hurried  through  their  lessons  without  stopping 
at  trifles ;  those  who  were  nimble  skipped  over  half  with  im- 
punity, and  those  who  were  tardy  had  a  smart  application  now 
and  then  in  the  rear,  to  quicken  their  speed,  or  help  them  over 
a  tall  word.  Books  were  flung  aside  without  being  put  away  on 
the  shelves  ;  inkstands  were  overturned,  benches  thrown  down, 
and  the  whole  school  was  turned  loose  an  hour  before  the  usual 
time,  bursting  forth  like  a  legion  of  young  imps,  yelping  and 
racketing  about  the  green  in  joy  at  their  early  emancipation. 

The  gallant  Ichabod  now  spent  at  least  an  extra  half-hour  at 
his  toilet,  brushing  and  furbishing  up  his  best,  and  indeed  only 
suit  of  rusty  black,  and  arranging  his  locks  by  a  bit  of  broken 
looking-glass  that  hung  up  in  the  school-house.  That  he  might 
make  his  appearance  before  his  mistress  in  the  true  style  of  a 
cavalier,  he  borrowed  a  horse  from  the  farmer  with  whom  he  was 
domiciliated,  a  choleric  old  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Hans  Van 
Hipper,  and,  thus  gallantly  mounted,  issued  forth  like  a  knight- 
errant  in  quest  of  adventures.  But  it  is  meet  I  should,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  romantic  story,  give  some  account  of  the  looks  and 
equipments  of  my  hero  and  his  steed.  The  animal  he  bestrode 
was  a  broken-down  plough-horse  that  had  outlived  almost  every- 
thing but  his  viciousness.  He  was  gaunt  and  shagged,  with  a 
ewe  neck  and  a  head  like  a  hammer ;  his  rusty  main  and  tail 
were  tangled  and  knotted  with  burrs  ;  one  eye  had  lost  its  pupil, 
and  was  glaring  and  spectral ;  but  the  other  had  the  gleam  of  a 
genuine  devil  in  it.  Still  he  must  have  had  fire  and  mettle  in  his 
day,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  name  he  bore  of  Gunpowder. 
He  had,  in  fact,  been  a  fiivourite  steed  of  his  master's,  the  choleric 
Van  Ripper,  who  was  a  furious  rider,  and  had  infused,  very 
probably,  some  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  animal ;  for,  old  and 
broken-down  as  he  looked,  there  was  more  of  the  lurking  devil 
in  him  than  in  any  young  filly  in  the  country. 

Ichabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed.  He  rode  with 
short  stirrups,  which  brought  his  knees  nearly  up  to  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle  ;  his  sharp  elbows  stuck  out  like  gravsshoppers  ;  he 
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carried  his  vrhip  perpendicularly  in  his  hand,  like  %  aoeptre,  tad, 
as  his  horse  jogged  on,  the  motion  of  his  arms  was  not  unlike 
the  flapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A  small  wool  bat  rested  on  the 
top  of  his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty  strip  of  forehead  might  be  called  ; 
and  the  skirts  of  his  black  coat  flattered  ont  almost  to  the  borw's 
tail.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  lofaabod  and  his  steed,  as  tbey 
shambled  out  of  the  gate  of  Hans  Van  Kipper,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether such  an  apparition  as  b  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  broad 
daylight. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autamnal  day,  the  sky  was  dear 
and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  rich  and  golden  livery  which  we 
alwajTS  associate  with  the  idea  of  abandMoe.  The  forests  had 
put  on  their  sober  brown  and  ydlow,  while  some  trees  of  the 
tenderer  kind  had  been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into  brilliant  dyee  of 
orange,  purple,  and  scarlet  Streaming  files  of  wild  ducks  beg:i 
to  make  their  appearance  high  in  the  Mr ;  the  bark  of  th - 
squirrel  might  be  heard  from  the  groves  of  beech  and  hickory 
nuts,  and  the  pensive  whistle  of  the  quail  at  intervals  from  tii 
neighbouring  stubble  field. 

The  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  banqaeto.  In  tho 
fulness  of  their  revelry,  they  fluttered,  chirping  and  frolicking, 
from  bush  to  bush  and  tree  to  tree,  capricious  from  the  reiy 
profusion  and  variety  around  them.  There  was  the  honest  oock- 
robin,  the  &vourite  game  of  stripling  sportsmen,  with  its  loud, 
querulous  note  ;  and  the  twittering  blackbirds  flying  in  sable 
clouds ;  and  the  golden-winged  woodpecker,  with  his  crimson 
crest,  his  broad  black  gorget,  and  splendid  plumage  ;  and  the 
cedar-bird,  with  its  red-tipt  wings  and  yellow-tipt  tail,  and  its 
little  monteiro  cap  of  feathers ;  and  the  blue  jay,  that  noisy 
-coxcomb,  in  his  gay  light-blue  coat  and  white  under-clothes ; 
screaming  and  chattering,  nodding  and  bobbing  and  bowing, 
and  pretending  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every  songster  of  the 
grove. 

As  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye,  ever  open  to 
every  symptom  of  culinary  abundance,  ranged  with  delight  over 
the  treasures  of  jolly  autumn.  On  all  sides  he  beheld  vast  stores 
of  apples  ;  some  bunging  in  oppressive  opulence  on  the  trees ; 
some  gathered  into  baskets  and  barrels  for  the  market ;  others 
heaped  up  in  rich  piles  for  the  cider-press.  Further  on  he  beheld 
great  fields  of  Indian  com,  with  its  golden  ears  peeping  from 
their  leafy  coverts,  and  holding  out  the  promise  of  cakes  and 
hasty-pudding ;  and  the  yellow  pumpkins  lying  beneath  them, 
turning  up  their  fair  round  bellies  to  the  sun,  and  giving  amj»Ic 
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prospects  of  the  most  luxurious  of  pies  ;  and  anon  he  passed  the 
fragrant  buckwheat  fields,  breathing  the  odour  of  the  bee-hive, 
and  as  he  beheld  them,  soft  anticipations  stole  over  his  mind  of 
dainty  slapjacks,  well  buttered,  and  garnished  with  honey  or 
treacle,  by  the  delicate  little  dimpled  hand  of  Katrina  Van 
Tassel. 

Thus  feeding  his  mind  with  many  sweet  thoughts  and  "  sugared 
suppositions,"  he  journeyed  along  the  sides  of  a  range  of  hiils 
which  look  out  upon  some  of  the  goodliest  scenes  of  the  mighty 
Hudson.  The  sun  gradually  wheeled  his  broad  disc  down  into 
the  west.  The  wide  bosom  of  the  Tappan  Zee  lay  motionless 
and  glassy,  except  that  here  and  there  a  gentle  undulation  waved 
and  prolonged  the  blue  shadow  of  the  distant  mountain.  A  few 
amber  clouds  floated  in  the  sky,  without  a  breath  of  air  to  move 
them.  The  horizon  was  of  a  fine  golden  tint,  changing  gradually 
into  a  pure  apple-green,  and  from  that  into  the  deep  blue  of  the 
mid-heaven.  A  slanting  ray  lingered  on  the  woody  crests  of  the 
precipices  that  overhung  some  parts  of  the  river,  giving  greater 
depth  to  the  dark -gray  and  purple  of  their  rocky  sides.  A  sloop 
was  loitering  in  the  distance,  dropping  slowly  down  with  the 
tide,  her  sail  hanging  uselessly  against  the  mast ;  and  as  the 
reflection  of  the  sky  gleamed  along  the  still  water,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  vessel  was  suspended  in  the  air. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  Ichabod  arrived  at  the  castle  of 
the  Heer  Van  Tassel,  which  he  found  thronged  with  the  pride 
and  flower  of  the  adjacent  country.  Old  farmers,  a  spare 
leathern-faced  race,  in  homespun  coats  and  breeches,  blue  stock- 
ings, huge  shoes,  and  magnificent  pewter  buckles.  Their  brisk 
withered  little  dames,  in  close  crimped  caps,  long-waisted  short 
gowns,  homespun  petticoats,  with  scissors  and  pincushions,  and 
gay  calico  pockets  hanging  on  the  outside.  Buxom  lasses,  almost 
as  antiquated  as  their  mothers,  excepting  where  a  straw  hat,  a 
fine  riband,  or  perhaps  a  white  frock,  gave  symptoms  of  city 
innovation.  The  sons,  in  short  square-skirted  coats  with  rows  of 
stupendous  brass  buttons,  and  their  hair  generally  queued  in  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  especially  if  they  could  procure  an  eel-skin 
for  the  purpose,  it  being  esteemed  throughout  the  country  as  a 
potent  nourisher  and  strengtheuer  of  the  hair. 

Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene,  having  come 
to  the  gathering  on  his  favourite  steed  Daredevil,  a  creature, 
like  himself,  full  of  mettle  and  mischief,  and  which  no  one  but 
himself  could  manage.  He  was,  in  fact,  noted  for  preferring 
vicious  animals,  given  to  all  kinds  of  tricks,  which  kept  the  rider 
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in  constant  risk  of  bis  neck,  for  be  beld  a  tractable,  well-broken 
borse  as  nnwortb j  of  a  lad  of  spirit. 

Fain  wonld  I  paase  to  dwell  upon  tbe  world  of  charms  that 
burst  upon  the  onraptared  gaze  of  mj  bero,  as  be  entertnl  tho 
state  parloor  of  Van  Tassel's  mansion.  Noi  those  of  the  b<>w 
of  baxum  lassea,  with  their  luxurious  dispbiy  of  red  and  white  , 
but  the  ample  charms  of  a  genuine  Dutch  country  tea-table  in 
the  sumptuous  time  of  autumn.  Such  bcaped-up  platters  of  cakes 
of  yarious  and  almost  indescribable  kinds,  known  only  to  expe^ 
rienoed  Dutch  hoasewires !  There  was  the  doughty  dongh  -nut, 
the  tenderer  oly  koek,  and  the  crisp  and  cmmUiiig  cruller ; 
sweet-cakes  and  short-oJcee,  ginger-cakes  and  honey-cakes,  and 
the  whole  family  of  cakes.  And  then  there  were  apple-pies  and 
neach-pies  and  pnmpkin-pies ;  besiike  slices  of  ham  and  smoked 
beef;  and,  moreorer,  delectable  dishes  of  preserved  plums,  and 
peaches,  and  pears,  and  oninoes  ;  not  to  mention  broiled  shad  and 
roasted  chickens;  together  with  bowls  of  milk  and  crsam,  all 
mingled  higgledy-pi^edy,  pretty  mnch  as  I  bare  ennmerated 
them,  with  the  motherly  tea-pot  sending  up  its  doods  of  rapour 
from  the  midst — Hearen  Ueai  the  mark  I  I  want  braath  and 
time  to  discuss  this  banquet  as  it  deserres,  and  am  too  eager  to 
get  on  with  my  story.  Happily,  Icbabod  Crane  was  not  in  p 
great  a  hurry  as  his  historian,  but  did  ample  jnstioe  to  every 
dainty. 

He  was  a  kind  and  thankful  creatnre,  whose  heart  dilated  in 
proportion  as  his  skin  was  filled  with  good  cheer;  and  whose 
spirits  rose  with  eating  as  some  men's  do  with  drink.  He  conid 
not  help,  too,  rolling  his  large  eyes  round  him  as  he  ate,  ami 
chuckling  with  the  possibility  that  he  might  one  day  be  lord 
of  all  this  scene  of  almost  unimaginable  luxury  and  splendour. 
Then  he  thought,  how  soon  he'd  turn  his  back  upon  the  old 
school-house,  snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  Hans  Van  Ripper, 
and  every  other  niggardly  patron,  and  kick  any  itinerant  peda- 
gogue out  of  doors  that  should  dare  to  call  him  comrade ! 

Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  moved  about  among  his  guests  witli 
a  face  dilated  with  content  and  good  humour,  round  and  jolly  as 
the  harvest  moon.  His  hospitable  attentions  were  brief,  but 
expressive,  being  confined  to  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  a  loud  laugh,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  "  fall  to,  and 
help  themselves." 

And  now  the  sound  of  the  music  from  the  common  room  or 
ball  summoned  to  the  dance.  The  musician  was  an  old  gray- 
headed  negro,  who  had  been  the  itinerant  orchestra  of  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  instrument  was  as  old 
and  battered  as  himself.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  he  scra}ied 
on  two  or  three  strings,  accompanying  every  movement  of  the  bow 
with  a  motion  of  the  head ;  bowing  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
stamping  with  his  foot  whenever  a  fresh  couple  were  to  start. 

Ichabod  prided  himself  upon  his  dancing  as  much  as  upon  his 
vocal  powers.  Not  a  limb,  not  a  fibre  about  him  was  idle;  and 
to  have  seen  his  loosely-hung  frame  in  full  motion,  and  clattering 
about  the  room,  you  would  have  thought  Saint  Vitus  himself, 
that  blessed  patron  of  the  dance,  was  figuring  before  you  in 
person.  He  was  the  admiration  of  aU  the  negroes  ;  who,  having 
gathered,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  the  farm  and  the  neighbourhood, 
stood  forming  a  pyramid  of  shining  black  faces,  at  every  door  and 
window,  gazing  with  delight  at  the  scene,  rolling  their  white  eye- 
balls, and  showing  grinning  rows  of  ivory  from  ear  to  ear.  How 
could  the  flogger  of  urchins  be  otherwise  than  animated  and 
joyous  ?  the  lady  of  his  heart  was  his  partner  in  the  dance,  and 
smiling  graciously  in  reply  to  all  his  amorous  oglings ;  while 
Brom  Bones,  sorely  smitten  with  love  and  jealousy,  sat  brooding 
by  himself  in  one  corner. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  Ichabod  was  attracted  to  a 
knot  of  the  sager  folks,  who,  with  old  Van  Tassel,  sat  smoking  at 
one  end  of  the  piazza,  gossiping  over  former  times,  and  drawing 
out  long  stories  about  the  war. 

This  neighbourhood,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  was 
one  of  those  highly-favoured  places  which  abound  with  chronicle 
and  great  men.  The  British  and  American  line  had  run  near  it 
during  the  war;  it  had,  therefore,  been  the  scene  of  marauding, 
and  infested  with  refugees,  cow-boys,  and  all  kinds  of  border 
chivalry.  Just  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable  each  story- 
teller to  dress  up  his  tale  with  a  little  becoming  fiction,  and,  in 
the  indistinctness  of  his  recollection,  to  make  himself  the  hero  of 
every  exploit. 

There  was  the  story  of  Dofi'ue  Martling,  a  large  blue-bearded 
Dutchman,  who  had  nearly  taken  a  British  frigate  with  an  old 
iron  nine-pounder  from  a  mud  breastwork,  only  that  his  gun  burst 
at  the  sixth  discharge.  And  there  was  an  old  gentleman  who 
shall  be  nameless,  being  too  rich  a  mynheer  to  be  lightly  men- 
tioned, who,  in  the  battle  of  Whiteplains,  being  an  excellent 
master  of  defence,  parried  a  musket-ball  with  a  small  sword, 
insomuch  that  he  absolutely  felt  it  whiz  round  the  blade,  and 
glance  off  at  the  hilt ;  in  proof  of  which  he  was  ready  at  any 
time  to  show  the  sword,  with  the  hilt  a  little  bent.     There  were 
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eeverul  more  that  had  been  eqaally  groat  to  the  field,  not  one  of 
whom  but  was  persuaded  that  he  had  »  eoiuiderablo  hand  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  termination. 

But  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  tales  of  gho«t«and  apparitions 
that  succeeded.  The  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  legendary  treMore* 
of  the  kind.  Local  tales  and  superstitions  thrive  belt  in  thM« 
sheltered  long-settled  retreats ;  but  are  trampled  under-foot  by 
the  shifting  throng  that  forms  the  population  of  most  of  our 
country  places.  liesidesi,  there  is  no  encouragement  for  ghosts 
in  most  of  our  viUages,  for  they  b»Te  Mnreely  ha^i  time  to  finish 
their  first  nap,  and  turn  thomselTes  in  tbeir  graves,  before  their 
surviving  friends  have  travelled  awmy  from  the  neighbourhood  ; 
so  that  when  the;  turn  out  at  night  to  walk  their  rounds,  they 
liave  no  acquaintance  left  to  call  npon.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  we  so  seldom  hear  of  ghosta  except  in  our  long-established 
Dutch  communities. 

The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  prevalence  of  super- 
natural stories  in  these  parti,  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  vicinity 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  There  was  a  contagion  in  the  very  ur  tbat 
blew  from  that  haunted  region  ;  it  breathed  forth  an  atmosphere 
of  dreams  and  fancies  infecting  all  the  land.  ^Several  id  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  people  were  present  at  Van  Tassel's,  and,  as  usual, 
were  doling  out  their  wild  and  wonderful  legenda  Many  dismal 
tales  were  told  about  funeral  trains,  and  mourning  cries  and 
waitings  heard  and  seen  about  the  great  tree  where  the  unfor- 
tunate Major  Andre  was  taken,  and  which  stood  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  mention  was  made  also  of  the  woman  in  white, 
that  haunted  the  dark  glen  at  Raven  Rock,  and  was  often  heard 
to  shriek  on  winter  nights  before  a  storm,  having  perished  there 
in  the  snow.  The  chief  part  of  the  stories,  however,  turned  ujwn 
the  fcivourite  spectre  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  headless  horseman, 
who  had  been  heard  several  times  of  late,  patrolling  the  country  ; 
and,  it  was  said,  tethered  his  horse  nightly  among  the  graves  in 
the  churchyard. 

The  sequestered  situation  of  this  church  seems  always  to  have 
made  it  a  favourite  haunt  of  troubled  spirits.  It  stands  ou  a  knoll 
surrounded  by  locust-trees  and  lofty  elms,  from  among  which  its 
decent  whitewashed  walls  shine  modestly  forth,  like  Christian 
purity,  beaming  through  the  shades  of  retirement.  A  gentle 
slope  descends  from  it  to  a  silver  sheet  of  water,  l)ordere<i  by 
high  trees,  between  which  peeps  may  be  caught  at  the  blue  hills 
of  the  Hudson.  To  look  upon  its  grass-grown  yard,  where  the 
sunbeams  seem  to  sleep  so  quietly,  one  would  think  that  there  at 
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least  the  dead  tnight  rest  in  peace.  On  one  side  of  the  church 
extends  a  wide  woody  dell,  along  which  raves  a  large  brook 
among  broken  rocks  and  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  Over  a  deep 
black  part  of  the  stream,  not  far  from  the  church,  was  formerly- 
thrown  a  wooden  bridge ;  the  road  that  led  to  it,  and  the  bridge 
itself,  were  thickly  shaded  by  overhanging  trees,  which  cast  a 
gloom  about  it,  even  in  the  daytime ;  but  occasioned  a  fearful 
darkness  at  night.  Such  was  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the 
headless  horseman,  and  the  place  where  he  was  most  frequently 
encountered.  The  tale  was  told  of  old  Brouwer,  a  most  heretical 
disbeliever  in  ghosts,  how  he  met  the  horseman  returning  from 
his  foray  into  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  was  obliged  to  get  up  behind 
him ;  how  they  galloped  over  bush  and  brake,  over  hill  and 
swamp,  until  they  reached  the  bridge;  when  the  horseman  sud- 
denly turned  into  a  skeleton,  threw  old  Brouwer  into  the  brook, 
and  sprang  away  over  the  tree-tops  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  story  wa.s  immediately  matched  by  a  thrice  marvellous 
adventure  of  Brom  Bones,  who  made  light  of  the  Galloping 
Hessian  as  an  arrant  jockey.  He  affirmed  that,  on  returning 
one  night  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Sing-Sing,  he  had 
been  overtaken  by  this  midnight  trooper ;  that  he  had  offered  to 
race  with  him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  should  have  won  it  too, 
for  Daredevil  beat  the  goblin  horse  all  hollow,  but,  just  as  they 
came  to  the  church  bridge,  the  Hessian  bolted,  and  vanished  in 
a  flash  of  fire. 

All  these  tales,  told  in  that  drowsy  under-tone  with  which 
men  talk  in  the  dark,  the  countenances  of  tlie  listeners  only  now 
and  then  receiving  a  casual  gleam  from  the  glare  of  a  pipe,  sank 
deep  in  the  mind  of  Ichabod.  He  repaid  them  in  kind,  with 
large  extracts  from  his  invaluable  author.  Cotton  I\Iather,  and 
added  many  marvellous  events  that  had  taken  place  in  his  native 
state  of  Connecticut,  and  fearful  sights  which  he  had  seen  in  his 
nightly  walks  about  Sleepy  Hollow. 

The  revel  now  gradually  broke  up.  The  old  farmers  gathered 
together  their  families  in  their  waggons,  and  were  heard  for  some 
time  rattling  along  the  hollow  roads,  and  over  the  distant  hills. 
Some  of  the  damsels  mounted  on  pillions  behind  their  favourite 
swains,  and  their  light-hearted  laughter,  mingling  with  the  clatter 
of  hoofs,  echoed  along  the  silent  woodlands,  sounding  fainter  and 
fainter  until  they  gradually  died  away — and  the  late  scene  of 
noise  and  frolic  was  all  silent  and  deserted.  Ichabod  only  lin- 
gered behind,  according  to  the  custom  of  country  lovers,  to  have 
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%  tAt»<i^teto  with  the  heiress,  fully  oonvinoMl  that  he  wu  now 
on  the  high  road  to  8ucccs«.  What  passed  at  tliia  interview  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say,  for  in  fact  I  do  not  know.  Something, 
however,  I  fear  nie,  inu«t  have  gone  wrong,  for  he  certably 
sallied  furth,  after  no  very  great  intoraL,  with  an  air  quite  deso- 
late and  chofviallen.  Oh  these  women  I  these  women  !  Could 
that  girl  have  heen  playioc  off  any  of  her  eoqucttish  tricks  ? — 
Wad  her  endourageutent  of  the  poor  pedagogue  all  a  mere  sham 
to  secure  her  oonquest  of  his  rival  ? — Hearen  only  knows,  not 
I ! — Let  it  suffice  to  say,  lekabod  stole  forth  with  the  air  of  one 
who  had  been  sacking  a  heo-rooei,  imtber  ^ao  a  fair  hwly's  heart. 
Without  looking  to  the  right  or  left  to  notice  the  scene  of  rural 
wealth  on  which  he  had  so  often  gloated,  he  went  straight  to 
the  stable,  and  with  soTenl  hearty  cufis  and  kicks,  rout«d  his 
steed  most  unoonrteously  from  the  comfortable  quartera  in  which 
he  was  soundly  sleeping,  dreaming  of  monntains  of  com  and 
oats,  and  whole  valleys  of  timothy  and  clover. 

It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  night  tliat  Ichabod,  bevry- 
hearted  and  crest-fallen,  pursued  his  travels  homewards,  along 
the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills  which  rise  above  Tarry  Town,  and 
which  he  had  traversed  so  cheerily  in  the  afternoon.  The  hour 
was  as  dismal  as  himself.  Far  below  him  the  Tappan  Zee  spread 
its  dusky  and  indistinct  waste  of  waters,  with  liere  and  there  the 
tall  mast  of  a  sloop  riding  quietly  at  anchor  nnder  the  land-  In 
the  dead  hush  of  midnight  he  could  even  hear  the  barking  of  the 
watch-dog  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson  ;  but  it  was  so 
vague  and  faiut  as  only  to  give  an  idea  of  his  distance  from  this 
faithful  companion  of  man.  Now  and  then,  too,  the  long- 
drawn  crowing  of  a  cock,  accidentally  awakened,  would  sound 
far,  far  off,  from  some  farmhouse  away  among  the  hills — but  it 
was  like  a  dreaming  sound  in  his  ear.  No  signs  of  life  occurred 
near  him,  bat  occasionally  the  melancholy  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or 
perhaps  the  guttural  twang  of  a  bull-frog,  from  a  neighbouring 
marsh,  as  if  sleeping  uncomfortably,  and  turning  suddenly  in 
his  bed. 

All  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had  heard  in  the 
afternoon  now  came  crowding  upon  his  recollection.  The  night 
grew  darker  and  darker  ;  the  stars  seemed  to  sink  deeper  in  the 
sky,  and  driving  clouds  occasionally  hid  them  from  his  sight.  He 
had.  never  felt  so  lonely  and  dismal.  He  was,  moreover,  ap- 
proaching the  very  place  where  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  ghost- 
stories  had  been  laid.  In  the  centre  of  the  road  stoofl  an  enor- 
mous tulip-tree,  which  towered  like  a  giant  above  all  the  other 
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trees  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  formed  a  kind  of  landmark.  Its 
limbs  were  gnarled  and  fantastic,  large  enough  to  form  trunks  for 
ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost  to  the  earth,  and  rising  again 
into  the  air.  It  was  connected  with  the  tragical  story  of  the 
unfortunate  Andr6,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  hard  by  ;  and 
was  universally  known  by  the  name  of  Major  Andre's  tree.  The 
common  people  regarded  it  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  supersti- 
tion, partly  out  of  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  its  ill-starred  namesake, 
and  partly  from  the  tales  of  strange  sights  and  doleful  lamenta- 
tions told  concerning  it. 

As  Ichabod  approached  this  fearful  tree,  he  began  to  whistle ; 
he  thought  his  whistle  was  answered ;  it  was  but  a  blast  sweeping 
sharply  through  the  dry  branches.  As  he  approached  a  little 
nearer,  he  thought  he  saw  something  white  hanging  in  th(f  midst 
of  the  tree — he  paused  and  ceased  whistling  ;  but  on  looking  more 
narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a  place  where  the  tree  had  been 
scathed  by  lightning,  and  the  white  wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he 
heard  a  groan — his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  knees  smote  against 
the  saddle  ;  it  was  but  the  rubbing  of  one  huge  bough  upon  ano- 
ther, as  they  were  swayed  about  by  the  breeze.  He  passed  the 
tree  in  safety,  but  new  perils  lay  before  him. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree  a  small  brook  crossed 
the  road,  and  ran  into  a  marshy  and  thickly- wooded  glen,  known 
by  the  name  of  Wiley's  Swamp.  A  few  rough  logs,  laid  side  by 
side,  served  for  a  bridge  over  this  stream.  On  that  side  of  the 
road  where  the  brook  entered  the  wood,  a  group  of  oaks  and  chest- 
nuts, matted  thick  with  wild,  grape-vines,  threw  a  caveraous 
gloom  over  it.  To  pass  this  bridge  was  the  severest  trial.  It  was 
at  this  identical  spot  that  the  unfortunate  Andre  was  captured, 
and  under  the  covert  of  those  chestnuts  and  vines  were  the  sturdy 
yeomen  concealed  who  surprised  him.  This  has  ever  since  been 
considered  a  haunted  stream,  and  fearful  are  the  feelings  of  the 
schoolboy  who  has  to  pass  it  alone  after  dark. 

As  he  approached  the  stream,  his  heart  began  to  thump ;  he 
summoned  up,  however,  all  his  resolution,  gave  his  horse  half  a 
score  of  kicks  in  the  ribs,  and  attempted  to  dash  briskly  across 
the  bridge ;  but  instead  of  starting  forward,  the  perverse  old 
animal  made  a  lateral  movement,  and  ran  broadside  against  the 
fence.  Ichabod,  whose  fears  increased  with  the  delay,  jerked  the 
reins  on  the  other  side,  and  kicked  lustily  with  the  contrary  foot: 
it  was  all  in  vain ;  his  steed  started,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only 
to  plunge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  into  a  thicket  of 
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brambles  and  alder-bushes.  The  scboolmiister  now  bestowed 
both  whip  aud  heel  upon  the  starreling  ribs  of  old  Gunpowder, 
who  dai<hcd  forward,  snaffling  and  snorting,  bat  came  to  a  stand 
just  by  the  bridge,  with  a  suddenness  that  had  nearly  sent  his 
rider  sprawling  over  bis  head.  Just  at  tiiis  BMNBMii  a  okshv 
tramp  by  the  side  of  the  bridge  caught  the  sendtiTe  ear  of  lofaabod. 
In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  grore,  on  the  margin  of  the  brook,  he 
beheld  something  huge,  misshapen,  black  and  towering.  It  stirred 
not,  but  seemed  gathered  up  in  the  gloom,  like  some  gigantic 
monster  ready  to  spring  upon  the  trareller. 

The  hiiir  of  the  affrighted  pedagoffoe  rose  upon  his  head  with 
terror.  What  was  to  oe  done  ?  1^  torn  and  flj  was  now  too 
late ;  and  bcsidesi,  what  chance  was  there  of  escaping  ghost  or 
goblin;  if  such  it  was,  which  could  ride  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind  ?  Summoning  up,  therefore,  a  show  of  oonrage,  he  demanded 
in  stammering  accents — ''  Who  are  you  ?"  He  received  no  reply. 
He  repeated  his  demand  in  a  still  more  agitated  roice.  Still 
there  was  no  answer.  Once  more  he  codgeUed  the  sides  of  the 
inflexible  Gunpowder,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  broke  forth  with 
involuntary  fervour  into  a  psalm  tune.  Just  then  the  shadowy 
object  of  alarm  put  itself  in  motion,  and  with  a  scramble  and  a 
bound,  stood  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the  rood.  Though  the 
night  was  dark  and  dismal,  yet  the  form  of  the  unknown  might 
now  in  some  d^ree  be  ascertained.  He  appeared  to  be  a  horse- 
man of  large  dimensions,  and  mounted  on  a  black  horse  of  power- 
ful frame.  He  made  no  offer  of  molestation  or  sociability,  but 
kept  aloof  on  one  side  of  the  road,  jogging  along  on  the  blind 
side  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got  ovor  his  fright  and 
waywardness. 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  midnight  com- 
panion, and  bethought  himself  of  the  adventure  of  Brom  Bones 
with  the  Galloping  Hessian,  now  quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes 
of  leaving  him  behind.  The  stranger,  however,  quickened  his 
horse  to  an  equal  pace.  Ichabod  pulied  up,  and  fell  into  a  walk, 
thinking  to  lag  behind — the  other  did  the  same.  His  heart 
began  to  sink  within  him ;  he  endeavoured  to  resume  his  psalm 
tune,  but  his  parched  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and 
he  could  not  utter  a  stave.  There  was  something  in  the  moody 
and  dogged  silence  of  this  pertinacious  companion,  that  was  mys- 
terious and  appalling.  It  was  soon  fearfully  accounted  for.  On 
mounting  a  rising  ground,  which  brought  the  figure  of  his  fellow- 
traveller  in  relief  against  the  sky,  gigantic  in  height,  and  muffled 
in  a  cloak,  Ichabod  was  horror-struck  on  perceiving  that  he  was 
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headless ! — but  his  horror  was  still  more  increased  on  observing 
that  the  head,  which  sliould  have  rested  on  his  shoulders,  was 
carried  before  him  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle :  his  terror  rose 
to  desperation ;  he  rained  a  shower  of  kicks  and  blows  upon 
Gunpowder,  hoping,  by  a  sudden  movement,  to  give  his  com- 
panion the  slip — but  the  spectre  started  full  jump  with  him. 
Away  then  they  dashed,  through  thick  and  thin ;  stones  flying 
and  sparks  flashing  at  every  bound.  Ichabod's  flimsy  garments 
fluttered  in  the  air,  as  he  stretched  his  long  lank  body  away  over 
his  horse's  head,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  flight. 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns  off"  to  Sleepy 
Hollow ;  but  Gunpowder,  who  seemed  possessed  with  a  demon, 
instead  of  keeping  up  it,  made  an  opposite  turn,  and  plunged 
headlong  down  the  hill  to  the  left.  This  road  leads  through  a 
sandy  hollow,  shaded  by  trees  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where 
it  crosses  the  bridge  famous  in  goblin  story,  and  just  beyond  swells 
the  green  knoll  on  which  stands  the  whitewashed  church. 

As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  unskilful  rider  an 
apparent  advantage  in  the  chase ;  but  just  as  he  had  got  half 
way  through  the  hollow,  the  girths  of  the  saddle  gave  way,  and 
he  felt  it  slipping  from  under  him.  He  seized  it  by  the  pommel, 
and  endeavoured  to  hold  it  firm,  but  in  vain ;  and  had  just  time 
to  save  himself  by  clasping  old  Gunpowder  round  the  neck,  when 
the  saddle  fell  to  the  earth,  and  he  heard  it  trampled  under-foot 
by  his  pursuer.  For  a  moment  the  terror  of  Hans  Van  Ripper's 
wrath  passed  across  his  mind — for  it  was  his  Sunday  saddle ; 
but  this  was  no  time  for  petty  fears ;  the  goblin  was  hard  on  his 
haunches;  and  (unskilful  rider  that  he  was!)  he  had  much  ado 
to  maintain  his  seat ;  sometimes  slipping  on  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other,  and  sometimes  jolted  on  the  high  ridge  of  his  horse's 
back-bone,  with  a  violence  that  he  verily  feared  would  cleave 
him  asunder. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the  hopes  that 
the  church  bridge  was  at  hand.  The  wavering  reflection  of  a 
silver  star  in  the  bosom  of  the  brook  told  him  that  he  was  not 
mistaken.  He  saw  the  walls  of  the  church  dimly  glaring  under 
the  trees  beyond.  He  recollected  the  place  where  Brom  Bones' 
ghostly  competitor  had  disappeared.  "  If  I  can  but  reach  that 
bridge,"  thought  Ichabod,  '*^  I  am  safe."  Jast  then  he  heard  the 
black  steed  panting  and  blowing  close  behind  him ;  he  even 
fancied  tliat  he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another  convulsive  kick  in 
the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the  bridge;  he  thun- 
dered over  the  resounding  planks ;  he  gained  the  opposite  side ; 
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and  now  lohabod  cast  a  look  behind  to  see  if  hi    i    ;       -    I    uM 
▼aniah,  aooording  to  rule,  in  a  flash  of  fire  an<l  l>i  i  -liist 

then  he  saw  the  goblin  rising  in  his  stimiiMi  and  in  i  t 

of  burling  his  head  at  him.     Ichabod  endcaTOored  t' 
horrible  missile,  but  too  late.     It  encountered  his  cr  li 

a  tremendous  ciash — he  was  tumbled  headlong  into  tl  ii<l 

Gunpowder,  the  black  eteed,  and  the  goblin  rider  paMMHl  by  like 
a  whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  hone  wm  found  without  his  saddle, 
and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  eolwrly  cropping  the  grass  at 
hifi  nieter's  gate.  Icfaabod  did  not  mkt  bis  apfMaranea  at 
breakfast  —  dinner-hoar  came,  but  no  Ickabod.  The  boya 
assembled  at  the  schooUbooee,  and  strolled  idlr  abeot  the  banke 
of  the  brook ;  bat  no  eehooliaeter.  Hane  Van  Ripper  now 
began  to  feel  some  nneamneM  thtmH  the  fate  of  poor  IcIiuImkI  and 
bis  saddle.  An  inquiry  w«e  set  on  foot,  and  after  diligent  investi- 
gation they  came  upon  his  traces.  In  one  part  of  the  rood 
leading  to  the  charcb  was  found  the  saddle  trampled  in  the  dirt ; 
the  tracks  of  horses*  hoofr  deeply  dented  in  the  roatl,  and 
evidently  at  furious  speed,  were  traced  to  the  bridge,  beyond 
which,  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part  of  the  brook,  where  the 
water  ran  deep  and  black,  was  found  the  hat  of  the  unfortunate 
Ichabod,  and  close  beside  it  a  shattered  pumpkin. 

The  brook  was  searched,  but  the  body  of  the  schoolmaster  was 
not  to  be  discovered.  Hans  Van  Ripper,  as  executor  of  his 
estate,  examined  the  bundle,  which  contained  all  his  worldly 
effects.  They  consisted  of  two  shirts  and  a  half;  two  stocks 
for  the  neck ;  a  pair  or  two  of  worsted  stockings ;  an  old  pair 
of  corduroy  smallclothes  ;  a  rusty  razor  ;  a  book  of  psalm  tunes, 
full  of  dog's  ears ;  and  a  broken  pitch-pipe.  As  to  the  books  and 
furniture  of  the  school-house,  they  belonged  to  the  community, 
excepting  Cotton  Mather's  History  of  Witchcraft,  a  New  Eng- 
land Almanac,  and  a  book  of  dreams  and  fortvne-telling ;  in 
which  last  was  a  sheet  of  foolscap  much  scribbled  and  blotted  in 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  make  a  copy  of  verses  in  honour  of 
the  heiress  of  Van  Tassel.  These  magic  books  end  the  poetic 
scrawl  were  forthwith  consigned  to  the  flames  by  Hans  Van 
Ripper;  who  from  that  time  forward  determined  to  send  his 
children  no  more  to  school,  observing,  that  he  never  knew  any 
good  come  of  this  same  reading  and  writing.  Whatever  money 
the  schoolmaster  possessed,  and  he  had  recervetl  his  quarter's  pay 
but  a  day  or  two  before,  he  must  have  had  aboit  his  person  at 
the  time  of  bis  disappearance. 
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The  mysterious  event  caused  much  speculation  at  the  church 
on  the  following  Sunday.  Knots  of  gazers  and  gossips  were  col- 
lected in  the  churchyard,  at  the  bridge,  and  at  the  spot  where  the 
hat  and  pumpkin  had  been  found.  The  stories  of  Brouwer,  of 
Bones,  and  a  whole  budget  of  others,  were  called  to  mind ;  and 
when  they  had  diligently  considered  them  all,  and  compared 
them  with  the  symptoms  of  the  present  case,  they  shook  their 
heads,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Ichabod  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Galloping  Hessian.  As  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  in 
nobody's  debt,  nobody  troubled  his  head  any  more  about  him : 
the  school  was  removed  to  a  different  quarter  of  the  Hollow,  and 
another  pedagogue  reigned  in  his  stead. 

It  is  true,  an  old  farmer,  who  had  been  down  to  New  York 
on  a  visit  several  years  after,  and  from  whom  this  account  of  the 
ghostly  adventure  was  received,  brought  home  the  intelligence 
that  Ichabod  Crane  was  still  alive ;  that  he  had  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood, partly  through  fear  of  the  goblin  and  Hans  Van 
Ripper,  and  partly  in  mortification  at  having  been  suddenly 
dismissed  by  the  heiress ;  that  he  had  changed  his  quarters  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  ;  had  kept  school  and  studied  law  at 
the  Kime  time ;  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  turned  politician, 
-electioneered,  written  for  the  newspapers,  and  finally  had  been 
made  a  justicS  of  the  Ten-pound  Court.  Brom  Bones,  too,  who 
shortly  after  his  rival's  disappearance  conducted  the  blooming 
Katrina  in  triumph  to  the  altar,  was  observed  to  look  exceed- 
ingly knowing  whenever  the  story  of  Ichabod  was  related,  and 
always  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  mention  of  the  pumpkin  ; 
which  led  some  to  suspect  that  he  knew  more  about  the  matter 
than  he  chose  to  tell. 

The  old  country  wives,  however,  who  are  the  best  judges  of 
these  matters,  maintain  to  this  day  that  Ichabod  was  spirited 
away  by  supernatural  means ;  and  it  is  a  favourite  story  often 
told  about  the  neighbourhood  round  the  winter  evening  fire. 
The  bridge  became  more  than  ever  an  object  of  superstitious  awe, 
and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  the  road  has  been  altered  of  late 
years,  so  as  to  approach  the  church  by  the  border  of  the  mill- 
pond.  The  school-house  being  deserted,  soon  fell  to  decay,  and 
was  reported  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate 
pedagogue;  and  the  plough-boy,  loitering  homeward  of  a  still 
summer  evening,  has  often  fancied  his  voice  at  a  distance,  chant- 
ing a  melancholy  psalm  tune  among  the  tranquil  solitudes  of 
Sleepy  Hollow. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 

VOVKD  nt  im  BAXDWRITI.XO  OF   MR.    KKICKKRBOCKKS. 

The  preceding  tele  is  giron,  almost  in  the  pruoiee  words  in 
which  I  beard  it  rehtted  at  a  Corporation  meeting  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Manhattoes,  at  which  were  preeent  many  of  it«  aagcst 
and  most  illustrions  bnrgfaera.  The  narrator  wa«  a  pleaaant, 
shabby,  gentlemanly  old  fellow,  in  pepper-and-ealt  dothea,  with 
a  sadly  humoroos  fiMe ;  and  one  whom  I  strongly  suspected  of 
being  poor, — he  made  snch  efforts  to  be  cnterteining.  When  his 
atoiy  was  concluded,  there  was  mnch  bnghter  and  approbation, 
particularly  from  two  or  three  deputy  aldermen,  who  had  been 
asleep  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  There  was,  bowerer,  ono 
tall,  dry-looking  old  gentleman,  with  beetlinL'  *  a  <s  who 
maintained  a  grare  and  rather  a  severe  face  t!  .t :  now 

and  then  folding  his  arms,  inclining  his  hcs<l,  an«]  luoking  down 
upon  the  floor,  as  if  turning  a  doubt  over  in  his  mind.  He  waa 
one  of  your  wary  men,  who  never  luugli,  but  upon  goo<l  grounds 
— when  they  have  reason  and  the  law  on  their  side.  AVhen  tho 
mirth  of  the  rest  of  the  company  had  subsidf^l,  ai\^  silence  wa.<4 
restored,  be  leaned  one  arm  on  the  elbow  of  his  chair,  and  stick -> 
log  the  other  a-kimbo,  demanded,  with  a  slight  but  exceedingly 
sage  motion  of  the  head,  and  contraction  of  the  brow,  what  was 
the  mural  of  the  story,  and  what  it  went  to  prove  ? 

The  story-teller,  who  was  just  putting  a  glass  of  witio  to  his 
lips,  as  a  refreshment  after  his  toils,  paused  for  a  mometiL,  looked 
at  his  inquirer  with  an  air  of  infinite  deference,  and,  lowering 
the  glass  slowly  to  the  table,  obtierved  that  the  story  was  intended 
most  logically  to  prove : 

*'  That  there  is  no  situation  in  life  but  has  its  advantages  and 
pleasures — provided  we  will  but  take  a  joke  as  we  find  it: 

"  That,  therefore,  he  that  runs  races  with  goblin  troo})cr8  is 
likely  to  have  rough  riding  of  it. 

"Ergo,  for  a  country  schoolmaster  to  be  refused  the  hand 
of  a  Dutch  heiress  is  a  certain  step  to  high  preferment  in  the 
state." 

The  cautious  old  gentleman  knit  his  brows  tenfold  closer  after 
this  explanation,  being  sorely  puzzled  by  the  ratiocination  of  the 
syllogism :  while,  methought,  the  one  in  pepper-and-salt  eyed 
him  with  something  of  a  triumphant  leer.  At  length  he  observed 
that  all  this  was  very  well ;  but  still  he  thought  the  story  a  little 
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on  the  extravagant — there  were  one  or  two  points  on  which  he 
had  his  doubts. 

"Faith,  sir,"  replied  the  story-teller,  "as  to  that  matter,  I 
don't  believe  one  half  of  it  myself."  D.  K. 


L' ENVOY.* 

Go,  little  booke,  God  send  thee  good  pastage 
And  specially  let  this  be  thy  prayere, 
Unto  them  all  that  thee  will  read  or  hear, 
Where  thou  art  wrong,  after  their  help  to  call 
Thee  to  correct  in  any  part  or  all. 

Chadcbk'i  Belle  Dame  son*  Mereie, 

In  concluding  a  second  volume  of  the  Sketch  Book,  the  Author 
cannot  but  express  his  deep  sense  of  the  indulgence  with  which 
his  first  has  been  received,  and  of  the  liberal  disposition  that  has 
been  evinced  to  treat  him  with  kindness  as  a  stranger.  Even 
the  critics,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them  by  others,  he  has  found 
to  be  a  singularly  gentle  and  good-natured  race;  it  is  true  that 
each  has  in  turn  objected  to  some  one  or  two  articles,  and  that 
these  individual  exceptions,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  would  amount 
almost  to  a  total  condemnation  of  his  work ;  but  then  he  has 
been  consoled  by  observing,  that  what  one  has  particularly  cen- 
sured, another  has  as  particularly  praised;  and  thus,  the  en- 
comiums being  set  off  against  the  objections,  he  finds  his  work, 
upon  the  whole,  commended  far  beyond  its  deserts. 

He  is  aware  that  he  runs  a  risk  of  forfeiting  much  of  this 
kind  favour  by  not  following  the  counsel  that  has  been  liberally 
bestowed  upon  him ;  for  where  abundance  of  valuable  advice  is 
given  gratis,  it  may  seem  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  should  go 
astray.  He  only  can  say,  in  his  vindication,  that  he  faithfully 
determined,  for  a  time,  to  govern  himself  in  his  second  volume 
by  the  opinions  passed  upon  his  first ;  but  he  was  soon  brought 
to  a  stand  by  the  contrariety  of  excellent  counsel.  One  kindly 
advised  him  to  avoid  the  ludicrous ;  another  to  shun  the  pathetic; 
a  third  assured  him  that  he  was  tolerable  at  description,  but 
cautioned  him  to  leave  narrative  alone ;  while  a  fourth  declared 
that  he  had  a  very  pretty  knack  at  turning  a  story,  and  was 
really  entertaining  when  in  a  pensive  mood,  but  was  grievously 
mistaken  if  he  imagined  himself  to  possess  a  spirit  of  humour. 

Thus  perplexed  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  each  in  turn 
closed  some  particular  path,  but  left  him  all  the  world  beside  to 
range  in,  he  found  that  to  follow  all  their  counsels  would,  in  fact, 

*  doling  the  kcodo  volume  of  the  London  edition, 
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be  to  stand  still.     He  remained  for  a  time  sadly  emiairimjil ; 

when,  all  at  once  the  thought  struck  him  to  ramble  on  as  be  bad 
b^^n  ;  that  his  work  being  miscellaneoos,  and  written  for  dif- 
ferent humours,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  one  would  be 
pleased  with  the  whole ;  but  that  if  it  should  contain  something 
to  suit  each  reader,  his  end  would  be  completely  answered.  Few 
guests  sit  down  to  a  varied  table  with  an  equal  appetite  for  evenr 
dish.  One  has  an  elegant  horror  of  a  roasted  pig ;  another  holds 
a  curry  or  a  devil  in  utter  abomination ;  a  tUrd  cannot  tulcroto 
the  ancient  flavour  of  venison  and  wild  fowl;  and  a  fourth,  of 
truly  mascunne  stomach,  looks  with  sovereign  contempt  on  those 
knick-knacks,  here  and  there  dished  up  for  the  ladies.  Thus 
each  article  is  condemned  in  its  torn ;  and  yet,  amidst  this  variety 
of  appetites,  seldom  does  a  disb  go  away  from  the  table  without 
being  tasted  and  relished  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  guests. 

With  these  considerations  he  rentnres  to  serve  up  this  second 
Tolume  in  the  same  heterogeneous  way  with  his  first ;  simply 
requesting  the  reader,  if  he  ihottld  find  here  and  there  something 
to  please  him,  to  rest  assured  that  it  was  written  expressly  for 
intelligent  readers  like  himself;  but  entreating  him,  should  he 
find  anything  to  dislike,  to  tolerate  it,  as  one  of  those  articles 
which  the  author  has  been  obliged  to  write  for  readers  of  a  less 
refined  taste. 

To  be  serious. — The  anthor  is  conscious  of  the  numerous  faults 
and  imperfections  of  his  work ;  and  well  aware  how  little  he  is 
disciplined  and  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  authorship.  His 
deficiencies  are  also  increased  by  a  diffidence  arising  from  his 
peculiar  situation.  He  finds  himself  writing  in  a  strange  land, 
and  appearing  before  a  public  which  be  has  been  accustomed, 
from  childhood,  to  regard  with  the  highest  feelings  of  awe  and 
reverence.  He  is  full  of  solicitude  to  deserve  their  approbation, 
yet  finds  that  very  solicitude  continually  embarrassing  his 
powers,  and  depriving  him  of  that  ease  and  confidence  which 
are  necessary  to  successful  exertion.  Still  the  kindness  with 
which  he  is  treated  encourages  him  to  go  on,  hoping  that  in 
time  he  may  acquire  a  steadier  footing ;  and  thus  he  procee<ls, 
half  venturing,  half  shrinking,  surprised  at  his  own  good  for- 
tune, and  wondering  at  his  own  temerity. 

THE   END. 
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PREFACE. 


Is  the  course  of  a  revised  edition  of  my  works,  I  have  come 
to  a  biographical  sketch  of  Goldsmith,  published  several  years 
since.  It  was  written  hastily,  as  introductory  to  a  selection 
from  his  writings  ;  and,  though  the  facts  contained  in  it  were 
collected  from  various  sources,  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
them  to  the  volimiinous  work  of  Mr.  James  Prior,  who  had 
collected  and  collated  the  most  minute  particulars  of  the 
poet's  history  with  imwearied  research,  and  scrupulous  fidelity ; 
but  had  rendered  them,  as  I  thought,  in  a  form  too  cumberous 
and  overlaid  with  details  and  disquisitions,  and  matters  unin- 
teresting to  the  general  reader. 

When  I  was  about  of  late  to  revise  my  biographical  sketch, 
preparatory  to  republication,  a  volume  was  put  into  my  hands, 
recently  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  John  Forster,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  who,  likewise  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  the  in- 
defatigable Prior,  and  of  a  few  new  lights  since  evolved,  has 
produced  a  biography  of  the  poet,  executed  with  a  spirit,  a 
feeling,  a  grace,  and  an  eloquence,  that  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  presumption  in  me  to 
imdcrtake  the  subject  after  it  had  been  thus  felicitously 
treated,  did  I  not  stand  committed  by  my  previous  sketch. 
That  sketch  now  appeared  too  meagre  and  insufficient  to 
satisfy  public  demand ;  yet  it  had  to  take  its  place  in  the 
revised  series  of  my  works,  unless  something  more  satisfactory 
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could  be  substituted.  Under  these  circumsUnccA,  I  have 
again  taken  up  the  subject,  and  gone  into  it  with  more 
fulness  than  formerly,  omitting  none  of  the  filets  which  I 
considered  illuBtrative  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  poet, 
and  giving  them  in  as  graphic  a  style  as  I  coidd  command. 
Mill  the  hurried    mauncr  iu  which  I  have  hod  to  do   this 

anidst  the  presBure  of  other  efauBW  on  my  attention,  and 
with  the  press  dogging  at  my  heels,  has  prerented  me  from 
giving  some  parts  of  the  labjeot  the  thorough  handling  I 
could  have  wished.  Those  who  would  like  to  sec  it  treated 
still  more  at  large,  with  the  addition  of  critical  disquisitions, 

i:id  the  advantage  of  coUateral  fiiets,  would  do  well  to  refer 
themselves  to  Mr.  Prior's  circumstantial  Tolnmea,  or  to  the 
elegant  and  discursive  pages  of  Mr.  Forster. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  regret  my  short  comings  in 
what  to  me  is  a  labour  of  love ;  for  it  is  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  an  Author  whose  MTitings  were  the  de- 
light of  my  childhood,  and  hare  been  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  me  throughout  life ;  and  to  whom,  of  all  others,  I  may 
jiddress  the  beautiful  apostrophe  of  Dante  to  Virgil : — 

Ta  se'  lo  mio  nuestro,  e  1  mio  aatore : 
Tu  ae'  solo  colai,  d»  en'  io  tolai 
Lo  bello  stile,  che  m'  ba  fstto  onorc 


AV.  I. 


■Sunnyside,  August  1,  1849. 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

There  are  few  writers  for  whom  the  reader  feels  such 
personal  kindness  as  for  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  few  have  so 
eminently  possessed  the  magic  gift  of  identifying  themselves 
with  their  wTitings.  We  read  his  character  in  every  page, 
and  grow  into  familiar  intimacy  with  him  as  we  read.  The 
artless  benevolence  that  beams  throughout  his  works,  the 
whimsical,  yet  amiable  vicAvs  of  human  life  and  human 
nj'ture,  the  unforced  humour,  blending  so  happily  with  good 
feeling  and  good  sense,  and  singularly  dashed,  at  times,  with  a 
pleasing  melancholy;  even  the  very  nature  of  his  mellow, 
and  flowing,  and  softly-tinted  style,  all  seem  to  bespeak  his 
moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  qualities,  and  make  us  love 
the  man,  at  the  same  time  that  we  admire  the  author.  While 
the  productions  of  WTiters  of  loftier  pretension,  and  more 
sounding  names,  are  suifcred  to  moulder  on  our  shelves,  those 
of  Goldsmith  are  cherished  and  laid  in  our  bosoms.  We  do 
not  quote  them  with  ostentation,  but  they  mingle  with  our 
minds,  sweeten  our  tempers,  and  harmonize  our  thoughts  ; 
they  put  us  in  good  humour  with  ourselves  and  with  the 
world,  and  in  so  doing  they  make  us  happier  and  better  men. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  private  biography  of  Goldsmith 
lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  gifted  pages.  We  there  discover 
them  to  be  little  more  than  transcripts  of  his  ovvti  heart,  and 
])icturings  of  his  fortunes.  'J'here  he  shows  himself  the  same 
kind,  artless,  good-humoured,  excursive,  sensible,  whimsical, 
intelligent  being  that  he  appears  in  his  WTitings.  Scarcely 
an  adventure  or  character  is  given  in  his  works  that  may  not 
be  traced  to  his  own  parti-coloured  story.  Many  of  his  most 
ludicrous  scenes  and  ridiculous  incidents  have  been  drawn 
from  his  own  blimders  and  mischances,  and  he  seems  really 
to  have  been  buffeted  into  almost  every  maxim  imparted  by 
him  for  the  instruction  of  his  reader. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1728,  at  the  hamlet  of  Pallas,  or  Pallasmore,  county  of  Long- 
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ford,  in  Ireland.      He  sprnnsr  from  n  rowpwtablo,  but  by  no 

means  a  ' 

nc88  nud 

from  jjfiifrutiuu  t' 

Goldsmiths.     "  Th 

accounts,  "a  stnmjje   taiuiiy  ;    i 

people  ;  their  hoart.s  wni    ia  ihi 

HCemed  to  l)c  doin^  an . 

were  rcn!;""l«-'1'l''     "^'^ - 

but   of  l: 

GoUUiuiio  •-...  .-  iv.......  ..^.^».,«._^  .-  ■■•  I 

'weaknewK^  of  his  race. 

His   fother.  •'       "-v.   Cautt-lw  T--  '  '     v 

improvidcnc'  flhn  Tti 

starved  alouf;  ii>r  ■  '      ar«  on  ii  ^ 

the  a.<histancc  of  li  friends. 

out  by  the  produce  ui  eosna  fiekk 
of  some  occasional  duties  podbnii 

the   rector  of  an  adjoining  parish*    Uiii  uut   cxccid   i<'rty 
pounds. 

"Andpsnin/  pounds  a  joar." 

He  inhabited  an  old.  .:insion.  that  stood  on  a 

ri.'-i  d  in  a  r«tt|$ii. 

lo«^;.  \v  tract  occasl< 

In  this  house,  Goldsr 

worthy  of  a  WMt.  for. 

A  tradition  I 

states  that,  :;;  ....- .    , 

untenante^l,  went  to  decay,  iht 

lonely  and  forlorn  as  to  be  ;i  r*  > 

fairies,  who,  in  Ireland,  art-  -   ; . ; .      u  t .. 

deserted  mansions  for  their  lum 

repair  it  were  in  vain ;  the  fail-: 

possession.     xV.  hv/r  ^  ,-     ^    -     uu.o^odi;:  ■■ 

bouse  every  even ;  ;  lenso  paii 

■     ''    t'fFort.s  at  hard  ruling,  lie  woiJd  thi  Mmf, 

,-  to  pieces  all  the  work  of  the  i».  The 

i.^liouie  was,  i'        "      .  '    '        '^  fate,  and  wciiL  to  ruiu. 

Such  is  tl.  I  abcmt  Goldsmith's  birthpla''^ 

About  two  yeais  aitcr  ins  birth,  a  change  come   o\< 

circuinstances  of  his  &ther.      By  the  death  of  his 

i9xcle  yie  succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  Kilkcmvy  West ;  aii 
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abandoning  the  old  goblin  mansion,  he  removed  to  Lissoy,  in 
the  comity  of  Westmeath,  where  he  occupied  a  farm  of 
'oventy  acres,  situated  on  the  skirts  of  that  pretty  little 
illage. 

This  was  the  scene  of  Goldsmith's  boyhood,  the  little  world 
hence  he  drew  many  of  those  pictures,  rural  and  domestic, 
whimsical  and  touching,  which  abound  throughout  his  works, 
and  which  appeal  so  eloquently  both  to  the  fancy  and  the 
heart.  Lissoy  is  confidently  cited  as  the  original  of  his 
"  Auburn"  in  the  "  Deserted  Village  ;"  his  father's  establish- 
ment, a  mixture  of  farm  and  pai-sonago,  furnished  hints,  it  is 
said,  for  the  rural  economy  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  and 
his  father  himself,  with  his  learned  simplicity,  his  guileless 
wisdom,  his  amiable  piety,  and  utter  ignorance  of  the  world, 
has  been  exquisitely  pourtrayed  in  the  worthy  Dr.  Primrose. 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  draw  from  Goldsmith's 
Avritings  one  or  two  of  those  pictures  which,  under  feigned 
names,  represent  his  father  and  his  family,  and  the  happy 
fireside  of  his  childish  days. 

"  My  father,"  says  the  "  Man  in  Black,"  who,  in  some 
respects,  is  the  coimterpart  of  Goldsmith  himself,  "  my  father, 
the  younger  son  of  a  good  family,  was  possessed  of  a  small 
living  in  the  church.  His  education  was  above  his  fortune, 
and  his  generositj'  greater  than  his  education.  Poor  as  he 
was,  he  had  his  flatterers  poorer  than  himself:  for  every 
dinner  he  gave  them,  they  returned  him  an  equivalent  in 
praise  ;  and  this  was  all  he  wanted.  The  same  ambition  that 
actuates  a  monarch  at  the  head  of  his  army  intiuenced  my 
father  at  the  head  of  his  table  :  he  told  the  story  of  tlie  ivy- 
tree,  and  that  was  laughed  at ;  he  repeated  the  jest  of  the  two 
scholars  and  one  pair  of  breeches,  and  the  company  laughed 
at  that ;  but  the  story  of  Taffy  in  the  sedan  chair  was  sure  to 
set  the  table  in  a  roar.  Thus  his  pleasure  increased,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pleasure  he  gave ;  he  loved  all  the  world,  and 
he  fancied  all  the  world  loved  him. 

"  As  his  fortime  was  but  small,  he  lived  up  to  the  very 
extent  of  it ;  he  Ixad  no  intention  of  leaving  his  children 
money,  for  that  was  dross ;  he  resolved  they  shoidd  have 
learning,  for  learning,  he  u.sed  to  observe,  was  better  than 
silver  or  gold.  For  this  purpose  he  undertook  to  instruct  us 
himself,  and  took  as  much  care  to  form  our  morals  as  to 
improve  our  understanding.     We  were  told  that  universal 
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benevolence  was  what  first  cemented  society:  we  were  taught 
to  consider  all  the  wants  of  :       '       '  \vn  ;  to  regard 

the  human  face  divine  with  a  :  he  wound 

us  up  to  l>e  mere  machine.s  ut  jt: 
of  withstandin«ij  the  sli};htest  in 

fictitious  distress.     In  a  wo:'  ilia 

tlic  art  of  f^ivinj;  away  thoi  .   ii  the 

necessary  qualification  »)f  ;,'■  ithiaj^." 

In  the  '•  Desertfil  Villas  .    tiuother  picture  of  hi» 

father  and  his  father's  fin^idu  : 

"  \\\>  hntno  wju  known  to  all  the  vagraai  train, 

!  ir  vanderiBgi^  bat  relierod  their  pain; 

lucmbered  beggar  wm  his  goeet, 

\\  iiov?  (H.-ard,  deeoendiog,  awept  his  a^  breast ; 

The  mined  spendthrift,  now  no  loogar  pnmd, 

Claim'd  kindred  then,  and  had  hia  daims  allow'd  ; 

The  broken  soldier,  ktodly  bade  to  stay. 

Sat  bj  his  Are,  and  taUc'd  the  nlj^t  awaj ; 

AVcpt  o'er  hu  woands,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 

Shoulder  d  hU  crutch,  and  shov'd  how  fields  were  won ; 

I'lcasiicd  with  his  xoeaU,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow. 

And  quite  forgot  their  Tieea  in  their  woe ; 

Careleas  their  merits  or  their  fiwlts  to  scan, 

Uia  pit7  gave  ere  eharity  began." 

The  family  of  the  worthy  pastor  consisted  of  five  son**    '1 
three  daughters.     Hcnrj-,  the  eldest,  was   the   good   n. 
pride  and  hope,  and  he  tasked  his  slender  means  to  the  ut  m 
in  educating  him   for  a  learned  and  distinguished   e;i; 
Oliver  was  the  second  son,  and  seven  years  you; 
Henry,  who  was  the  guide  and  protector  of  his  < 
and  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached  throughout  lile. 

Oliver's  education  began  when  he  was  about  three  years 
old ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  gathered  under  the  wings  of  on< 
of  those  good  old  motherly  dames,  found  in  ever}'  village,  who 
cluck  together  the  whole  callow  broofl  of  the  neighbourhood, 
tu  teach  them  their  letters,  and  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way. 
Mistress  Elizabeth  Delap,  for  that  was  her  name,  flourished 
in  this  capacity-  for  upward  of  fifty  years,  and  it  was  the  pride 
and  boast  of  her  declining  days,  when  nearly  ninety  years  of 
age,  that  she  was  the  first  that  had  put  a  book  (doubtless  a 
hornbook)  into  Goldsmith's  hands.  Apparently  he  did  not 
much  profit  by  it,  for  she  confessed  he  was  one  of  the  dullest 
boys  she  had  ever  dealt  ^-ith,  insomuch  that  she  had  some- 
times doubted  whether  it  was  possible  to  make  anj'thing  of 
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him  :  a  common  case  •with  imaginative  chilch'cn,  who  are  apt 
to  be  beguiled  from  the  dry  abstractions  of  elementary  study 
by  the  picturings  of  the  fancy. 

At  six  years  of  age,  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  tillage 
schoolmaster,  one  Thomas  (or,  as  he  was  commonly  and  in-e- 
verently  named,  Paddy)  BjTne,  a  capital  tutor  for  a  poet,  lie 
had  been  educated  for  a  pedagogue,  but  had  enlisted  in  the 
army,  served  abroad  during  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
and  risen  to  the  rank  of  quartermaster  of  a  regiment  in  Spain. 
At  the  return  of  peace,  having  no  longer  exercise  for  the 
sword,  he  resumed  the  ferule,  and  drilled  the  urchin  popidace 
of  Lissoy.  Goldsmith  is  supposed  to  have  had  him  and  his 
school  in  view  in  the  foUo^ving  sketch  in  his  "  Deserted 
Village :" 

"  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  nile. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 
Full  well  they  laugh 'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Convey' d  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  fro^^u'd  : 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault  ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too  : 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge  : 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For,  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still  ; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund'ring  sound. 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around — 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

There  are  certain  whimsical  traits  in  the  character  of 
Bvme,  not  given  in  the  foregoing  sketch.  He  was  fond  of 
talking  of  his  vagabond  wanderings  in  foreign  lands,  and 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  wars  a  world  of  campaigning 
stories,  of  which  he  was  generally  the  hero,  and  which  he 
woiJd  deal  forth  to  his  wondering  scholars  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  teaching   them  their  lessons.     These  travellers' 
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tales  hod  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  vivid  imagination  of 
Goldsmith,  and  awakened  an  unconquerable  passion  for  ^^-an- 
dering,  and  seeking  adventure. 

Byrne  was,  moreover,  of  a  mmaii'  y 

superstitious.    He  was  drrplv  v;  rv;  fi  s 

which  aboimd  in  Irel  > 

believe.     Under  his  t  ^t 

ns   great   a  proficient    in  l-'rom  this  bnuich  of 

good-for-nothing  knowh  iL  lit  s.   bv  an   t  iis\    tran- 

sition, extended  to  the 

and  the  whole  race  of  i. ..^ 

thing,  in  short,  that  savoured  o: 

tvarc,  was  congenial  to  his  poetic 

there;  but  the  slow  plants  of  i 

be  ovenrun,  if  not  cnokoQ,  or  tut;  «vix'i.ts  ui  ma  i|uj<.'&  imai^i- 

nation. 

Another  trait  of  his  motley  p;  lijfrne,  trn-      ' 

sition  to  dabble  in  poetr}',  ana  \vise  was  > 

his  pupil.     Before  ne  was  eight  years  old,  C  ' '  i 

contracted  a  habit  of  soriUilBig  venes  on  h 
paper,  which,  in  a  little  while,  he  would  throw  mio  tiu  tiit . 
A  few  of  these  B}*billine  leaves,  however,  were  rescued  Uum 
the  flames,  and  conveyed  to  his  mother.  The  good  woumu 
read  them  with  a  mother's  delight,  and  saw  at  onoe  that  in  r 
son  was  a  genius  and  u  poet.  From  that  time  she  Ix^sot  her 
husband  with  solicitations  to  give  the  boy  an  rduratiuii  suit- 
able to  his  talents.  The  worthy  man  Wit  i 
by  the  costs  of  instruction  of  his  eldest  >•  i 
intended  to  biing  his  second  son  up  to  a  trade ;  but  the 
mother  would  listen  to  no  such  thing ;  as  usual,  her  influence 
prevailed,  and  Oliver,  instead  of  being  instructed  in  s<^)me 
hiuuble,  but  cheerful  and  gainfid  handicraft,  was  devoted  to 
jMiverty  and  the  Muse. 

A  severe  attack  of  the  small-pox  caused  him  to  be  taken 
from  under  the  care  of  his  storj^-tclling   preceptor,   BjTue. 
His  malady  had  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  his  lace  rcmri'-     ' 
pitted  through  life.     On  his  recovcn,-,  he  was  placed  i; 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  schoobna-ster  of  T'   ' 
Roscommon,  and  became  an  iiunate  in  the  house  of 
John  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  of  Ballyoughtcr,  in  that  vicimty.     lit 
now  entered  upon   studies  of  a  higher   order,  but  without 
making  any  vmcommon  progress.      btUl  a    careless,    easy 
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facility  of  disposition,  an  amusing  eccentricity  of  manners, 

and  a  vein  of  quiet  and  peculiar  humour,  rendered  liim  a 

general  favourite,  and   a  trifling  incident  soon  induced  his 

uncle's  family  to  concvtr  in  his  mother's  opinion  of  his  genius. 

A  number  of  yoimg  folks  had  assembled  at  his  \mcles  to 

dance.     One  of  the  company-  named  Cummings,  played  on 

the  -N-iolin.     In  the  course  of  the  evening,  OHvor  imdertook  a 

hornpipe.     His  short  and  clumsy  figure,  and  his  face  pitted 

iind  discoloured  with  the  small-pox,  rendered  him  a  ludicrous 

figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  musician,  who  made  merry  at  his 

expense,  dubbing  him  his  little  jEsop.  Goldsmith  was  nettled 

by  the  jest,  and,  stopping  short,  in  the  hornpipe,  exclaimed : 

"  Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying, 

See  jEsop  dancing,  and  his  monkey  pla}'ing." 

The  repartee  was  thought  wonderful  for  a  boy  of  nine 
Tears  old,  and  Oliver  became  forth^vith  the  wit  and  the  bright 
genius  of  the  family.  It  was  thought  a  pity  he  should  not 
receive  the  same  advantages  with  his  elder  brother  Henr\% 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  university  ;  and,  as  his  father's  cir- 
cumstances woidd  not  afford  it,  several  of  his  relatives, 
spurred  on  by  the  representations  of  his  mother,  agreed  to 
contribute  towards  the  expense.  The  greater  part,  however, 
was  borne  by  his  uncle,  the  Kev.  Thomas  Contarine.  Tliis 
'worthy  man  had  been  the  college  companion  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  was  possessed  of  moderate  means,  holding  the 
living  of  Carrick-on-Shannon.  He  had  married  the  sister  of 
Goldsmith's  father,  but  was  now  a  widower,  with  an  oidy 
child,  a  daughter,  named  Jane.  Contarine  was  a  kind-hearted 
man,  with  a  generosity  beyond  his  means.  He  took  Gold- 
smith into  favour  from  his  infancy :  his  house  Avas  open  to 
him  during  the  holidays ;  his  daughter  Jane,  two  years  older 
than  the  poet,  was  his  early  plaj-matc  :  and  uncle  Contarine 
continued  to  the  last  one  of  his  most  active,  unwavering,  and 
generous  friends. 

Fitted  out  in  a  great  measure  by  this  considerate  relative, 
Oliver  was  now  transferred  to  schools  of  a  higher  order,  to 
prepare  him  for  the  university ;  first  to  one  at  Athlone,  kept 
by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Campbell,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to 
one  at  EdgeworthstOA^m,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Hughes. 

Even  at  these  schools  his  proficiency  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  brilliant.     He  was  indolent  and  careless,  however, 
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mthcr  than  dull.  and.  on  the  whole,  appcftn  to  have  h«  rn 
well  thou>;ht  of  by  his  teachers.  In  hu  studies  he  inclined 
towanls  the  I^tin  poeta  and  historians;  relished  Ovid  an<l 
Horace,  and  delighted  in  Livy.  He  exercised  himself  with 
pleasure  in  reading  and  translating  Tacitus,  and  wa*  brought 
to  ptiy  attention  to  style  in  his  compositions  by  a  reproof 
from  his  brother  Ilenrj-,  to  whom  ho  had  written  brief  and 
confused  letters,  and  who  told  him  in  reply,  that  if  he  had 
but  little  to  say,  to  endeavour  to  say  that  little  well. 

ITie  career  of  hi.s  bn>tl»cr  Ilennr  at   the   university  was 
enough  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion.      He  seemed  to   be 
reahzing  all  his  father's  hopes,  and  was  winning  coIKl'  ' 
honours  that  the  good  buw  ooiuidered  indicative  of  his  1  > . 
success  in  life. 

In  tlic  meanwhile,  Oliver,  if  not  distinguished  among  his 
teachei-s.  was  {)opular  among  his  schoolmates.  He  had  :i 
thoughtless  genenmity  extremely  captivating  to  young  hearts : 
his  temper  was  quick  and  sensitive,  and  eji-sily  offended;  but 
his  anger  was  momentary,  and  it  was  imiK)s.siblc  for  him  to 
harbour  resentment.  He  was  the  leader  of  all  l)oyish  sports 
and  athletic  amusements,  especially  ball-playing,  and  he  was 
foremost  in  all  mischievous  pranks.  Many  years  afterwards, 
an  old  man.  Jack  Fitzimmons,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
sports  and  keeper  of  the  ball-coxut  at  Balh-mahon,  used  to 
boast  of  hanng  been  schoolmate  of  "  Noll  Goldsmith,"  as  he 
called  him,  and  woidd  dwell  with  vainglory  on  one  of  their 
exploits,  in  robbing  the  orchard  of  Tirlickcn,  an  old  family 
residence  of  Lord  Annaly.  The  exploit,  however,  had  nt  i  :  > 
involved  disastrous  consequences;  for  the  crew  of  juvenilt- 
deprcdators  were  captured,  like  Shakspeare  and  his  deer- 
stealing  colleagues;  and  nothing  but  Uie  respectability  of 
Goldsmith's  connexions  saved  him  from  the  punislimcnt  that 
T^-ould  have  awaited  more  plebeian  delinquents. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  as  occurring  in  Goldsmith's 
last  journey  homeward  from  Edgcworthstown.  His  fathers 
house  was  about  twenty  miles  distant ;  the  road  lay  throujrh  a 
rough  country,  impassable  for  carriages.  Goldsmith  jjro- 
cured  a  horse  for  the  journey,  and  a  friend  furnished  him  with 
a  guinea  for  travelling  expenses.  He  was  but  a  stripling  of 
sixteen,  and  being  thus  suddenly  mounted  on  horseback,  with 
money  in  his  pocket,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  head  was  turned. 
He  determined  to  play  the  man,  and  to  spend  his  monf  y  in 
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independent  traveller's  style.  Accordingly,  instead  of  pushing 
directly  for  home,  he  halted  for  the  night  at  the  little  town  of 
Ardagh,  and,  accosting  the  first  person  he  met,  inquired,  with 
somewhat  of  a  consequential  air,  for  the  best  house  in  the 
place.  Unluckily,  the  person  he  had  accosted  was  one  KeUey, 
a  notorious  wag,  who  was  quartered  in  the  family  of  one  Mr. 
Feathcrstone,  a  gentleman  of  fortune.  Amused  with  the 
self-consequence  of  the  stripling,  and  willing  to  play  off  a 
practical  joke  at  his  expense,  he  directed  him  to  what  was 
literally  "  the  best  house  in  the  place,"  namely,  the  family 
mansion  of  Mr.  Feathcrstone.  Goldsmith  accordingly  rode  up 
to  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  inn,  ordered  his  horse  to  be 
taken  to  the  stable,  walked  into  the  parlour,  seated  himself  by 
the  fire,  and  demanded  what  he  could  have  for  supper.  On 
ordinary'  occasions  he  was  difiident  and  even  awkward  in  his 
manners,  but  here  he  was  "  at  ease  in  his  inn,"  and  felt  called 
upon  to  show  his  manhood,  and  enact  the  experienced  tra- 
veller. His  person  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  play  off 
his  pretensions,  for  he  was  short  and  thick,  with  a  pock- 
marked face,  and  an  air  of  carriage  by  no  means  of  a  distin- 
guished ca.st.  The  owner  of  the  house,  however,  soon 
discovered  his  whimsical  mistake,  and,  being  a  man  of 
humour,  determined  to  indulge  it,  especially  as  he  accident- 
ally learned  that  this  intruding  guest  was  the  son  of  an  old 
acquaintance. 

Accordingly,  Goldsmith  was  "  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent," 
and  permitted  to  have  full  sway  throughout  the  evening. 
Never  was  schoolboy  more  elated.  When  supper  was  served, 
he  most  condescendingly  insisted  that  the  landlord,  his  wife, 
and  daughter,  should  partake,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  ta 
crown  the  repast  and  benefit  the  house.  Ilis  last  flourish 
was  on  going  to  bed,  when  he  gave  especial  orders  to 
have  a  hot  cake  at  breakfast.  His  confusion  and  dismay, 
on  discovering  the  next  morning  that  he  had  been  swag- 
gering in  this  free  and  easy  M^ay  in  the  house  of  a  private 
gentleman,  may  be  readily  conceived.  True  to  his  habit  of 
turning  the  events  of  his  life  to  literary  account,  we  find  this 
chapter  of  ludicrous  blunders  and  cross  purposes  dramatized 
many  years  afterwards  in  his  admirable  comedy  of  "  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  or  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night." 
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CHAPTER  n. 

AVnixE  Oliver  was  making  his  way  Bomcwhat  uo^liffcntly 

throujih  the  schools,  his  elder  broth'-   1' •■•••■•    >    :  ,:-.r,j, 

luH  father's  heart  by  his  career  at  tl  ii 

(listinfniishcd   himself  at  the  exoniiimtiouM,  a 

scholarship  in    1743.     lliis  is  a  collecriate  di  h 

Ber\  iiig-stone  in  ni;- 

niu;  >  advancomeii" 

indiviiliuil  chuusc  to  remain  tli'  I 

that  he  would  ynmh  forwanl  fnr  :\ 

fellows!  hpnoo  to  I 

Hcnn-.  hnd  th< 

lie- 

CVi 

all  M 

hi>  '  A 

ncquirt .  tinder  ol'  his  iiie  in  a  curacy  of 

fortv  11. 

.\  il  event  occurred  notlonj^  aftoTward«  i: 

the  I..  ..._.,  to  disturb  the  » .,>  ...In.ltv  ..)  ;..  «,.,tl, 

head.     '!  the  clandestine  in 

Catherine  \>iiii  .i  young  gentleman  «>»  m-    i..ii.n  ..■   , !...-..; 
■who  had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  her  brother  Henry  t' 

complete  his  studies.     As  the  youth  was  of  -      '•>     - — 

it  was  thought  a  lucky  match  for  the  Gd' 

the  tidings  of  the  event  stun?  the  bride  s  ir 

Proud  of  his  inu-^ity,  and  jealous  of  that  c 

was  his  chief  possession,  he  saw  hi; 

jccted  to  the  degrading  suspicion  (  , 

reposed  in  them  to  promote  a  merccniuy  niatch.      I 

transports  of  his  feelings,  he  is  said  to  have  utt<  '! 

that  his  daughter  might  never  have  a  child  to  I 

and  son'ow  on  her  head.     The  hasty  wish,  so  • 

usual  benignity  of  the  man,  was  recall  <  d  of 

almost  as  soon  as  uttered;  but  it  was  <■'  iul  in 

its  effects  by  the  superstitious  neighbourhood;  for.  though  hi 

daughter  bore  three  children,  they  all  died  before  her. 

A  more  effectual  measure  was  taken  by  Mr.  Goldsmith  1 
ward  off  the  apprehended  imputation,  but  one  which  impose  d 
a  heavy  burden  on  his  family.     This  was  to  furnish  a  mar- 
riage portion  of  four  hundred  poimds,  that  his  daughter  might 
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not  be  said  to  liave  entered  her  husband's  family  empty- 
handed.  To  raise  the  smn  in  cash  was  impossible;  but  he 
assigned  to  Mr.  Ilodson  his  Httle  farm  and  the  income  of  his 
tithes  until  the  maiTiage  portion  should  be  paid.  In  the 
meantime,  as  his  living  did  not  amount  to  £200  per  annmn, 
he  had  to  practise  the  strictest  economy  to  pay  oli"  gradually 
this  hea\y  tax  incurred  by  his  nice  sense  of  honour. 

The  first  of  his  family  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  economy 
■was  Oliver.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  him  to  be  sent  to 
the  University;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  11th  June,  1747, 
when  sixteen  yeai's  of  age,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ;  but  his  father  was  no  longer  able  to  place  him  there  as  a 
pensioner,  as  he  had  done  his  eldest  son  Henry;  he  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  enter  him  as  a  sizer,  or  "  poor  scholar." 
He  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  top  rooms  adjoining  the  librar}' 
of  the  building,  numbered  35,  where  it  is  said  his  name  may 
still  be  seen,  scratched  by  liimscK  upon  a  Avindow-frame. 

A  student  of  this  class  is  taught  and  boarded  gratuitously, 
and  has  to  j^ay  but  a  vci-y  small  sum  for  his  room.  It  is 
expected,  in  retmn  for  his  advantages,  that  he  will  be  a  dili- 
gent student,  and  render  himself  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
In  Trinity  College,  at  the  time  of  Goldsmith's  admission, 
several  derogatory,  and,  indeed,  menial  offices  were  exacted 
from  the  sizer,  as  if  the  college  sought  to  indemnify  itself  for 
confcrriug  benefits  by  infiicting  indignities.  He  was  obliged 
to  sweep  ])ai*t  of  the  courts  in  the  morning;  to  cany  up  the 
dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the  fellows'  table,  and  to  wait  in 
the  hall  until  that  body  had  dined.  His  veiy  dress  marked 
the  inferiority  of  the  "poor  student"  to  his  happier  class- 
mates. It  was  a  black  gown  of  coarse  stuff  without  sleeves, 
and  a  plain  black  cloth  cap  without  a  tassel.  We  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  odious  and  ill-judged  than  these  distinc- 
tions, which  attached  the  idea  of  degradation  to  poverty,  and 
placed  the  indigent  youth  of  merit  below  the  worthless  minion 
of  fortune.  They  were  calculated  to  Avound  and  in-itate  the 
noble  mind,  and  to  render  the  base  mind  baser. 

Indeed,  the  galling  effect  of  these  servile  tasks  ui^on  youths 
of  ])roud  spirits  and  quick  sensibilities  became  at  length  too 
notorious  to  be  disregarded.  About  fifty  years  since,  on  a 
Trinity  Sunday,  a  number  of  persons  were  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  college  ceremonies ;  and  as  a  sizer  was  carrying  up  a 
dish  of  meat  to  the  fellows'  table,  a  burly  citizen  in  the  crowd 
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made  Bomc  sneering  observation  on  the  servility  of  his  offiee. 
Stung  to  the  quick,  the  high-»pirite<l  youth  instantly  flung  the 
dish  and  its  oontonts  nt  the  hoad  of  the  snecrer.  The  sizor 
■was  shar})ly  reprimanded  for  tins  outbreak  of  wounded  pride» 
but  the  degrading;  tiisk  was  from  that  day  forward  very  pro- 
perly consigned  to  menial  hands. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  npnifnanrp  that  Onlrlsmith  entered 
college  in  this  e;i  was 

affected  by  the  in;  Tiiong 

his  gay  and  opulent  ft  i  its,  and  he  beoUM,  nt  times, 
moody  and  despondent  !< ction  of  those  early  morti- 
fications  induced  him  i:  ■  ^ly  to  dissttado 

his  brother  Ilenr}-,  the  i  —  lig  a  son  to  col- 

lege on  a  like  footing.     "  It  >ri,  strong  pMnonii, 

and  an  exquisite  scnsibilit)  </i  do  not  send  him 

there,  unleM  you  have  no  other  him  except  your 

own. ' 

To  add  to  1  .  the  fellow  of  the  college  who  had 

the  peculiar  eoinroi  oi  nis  studies,  the  Rev.  Thenker  Wilder, 
was  a  man  of  violent  and  capriciotis  temper,  and  of  diametri- 
cally opposite  tastes.  The  tutor  was  dcrvoted  to  the  exact 
sciences;  Goldsmith  was  for  the  classics.  Wilder  endea- 
voured to  force  his  favourite  studies  upon  the  student  by 
harsh  means,  suggested  by  his  own  coarse  and  savage  nature. 
He  abused  him  in  presence  of  the  class  as  ignorant  and  stiipifl ; 
ridiculed  him  as  awkward  and  ugly,  and  at  times  in  tlie  trans- 
ports of  his  temper  indidged  in  personal  violence.  'ITic  effect 
was  to  aggravate  a  passive  distaste  into  a  positive  aversion. 
Goldsmith  was  loud  in  expressing  his  contempt  for  mathe- 
matics and  his  dislike  of  ethics  and  logic;  and  the  prejudices 
thus  imbibed  continued  through  life.  Mathematics  ho 
always  pronounced  a  science  to  which  the  meanest  intellects 
were  competent. 

A  truer  cause  of  this  dista-ste  for  the  sererer  studies  may 
probably  be  found  in  his  natural  indolence  and  his  love  of 
convivial  pleasures.  "  I  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  good-humour, 
and  even  sometimes  of  fiin,"  said  he,  "from  my  childhood." 
He  sang  a  good  song,  was  a  boon  companion,  and  could  not 
resist  any  temptation  to  social  enjoyment.  He  endeavoured 
to  persuade  himself  that  learning  and  dulness  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  that  genius  was  not  to  be  put  in  harness.  Even  in 
riper  years,  when  the  consciousness  of  his  own  deficiencies 
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ought  to  have  convinced  him  of  the  importance  of  early  study, 
he  speaks  slightingly  of  college  honours. 

"A  lad,"  says  he,  "  whose  passions  are  not  strong  enough 
in  youth  to  mislead  him  from  that  path  of  science,  which  his 
tutors,  and  not  his  inclinations,  have  chalked  out,  by  four  or 
five  years'  perseverance  will  probably  obtain  cverj'  advantage 
and  honour  his  college  can  bestow.  I  would  compare  the 
man  whose  youth  has  been  thus  passed  in  the  tranquillity  of 
dispassionate  prudence,  to  liquors  that  never  fennent,  and, 
consequently,  continue  always  muddy." 

The  death  of  his  worthy  father,  which  took  place  early  in 
1747,  rendered  Goldsmith's  situation  at  college  extremely 
irksome.  His  mother  was  left  with  little  more  than  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  her  household,  and  was 
unable  to  furnish  him  any  remittances.  He  would  have  been 
compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  college,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
occasional  contributions  of  friends,  the  foremost  among  whom 
was  his  generous  and  warm-hearted  imcle  Contarine.  Still 
these  supplies  were  so  scanty  and  precarious,  that  in  the 
inten'als  between  them  he  was  put  to  great  straits.  He  had 
two  college  associates  from  whom  he  Avould  occasionally  bor- 
row small  sums;  one  was  an  early  schoolmate,  by  the  name 
of  Beatty;  the  ether  a  cousin,  and  the  chosen  companion  of 
his  frolics,  Robert  (or  rather  Bob)  Bryanton,  of  BalljTuulvey 
House,  near  Ballymahon.  When  these  casual  supplies  failed 
him  he  was  more  than  once  obhged  to  raise  funds  for  his 
immediate  wants  by  pawning  his  books.  At  times  he  sank 
into  despondency,  but  he  had  what  he  termed  "  a  knack  at 
hoping,"  which  soon  buoyed  him  up  again.  He  began  now 
to  resort  to  his  poetical  vein  as  a  source  of  profit,  scribbling 
street-ballads,  which  he  privately  sold  for  five  shillings  each 
at  a  shop  which  dealt  in  such  small  wares  of  literature.  He 
felt  an  author's  affection  for  these  unowned  bantlings,  and  we 
are  told  would  stroU  privately  through  the  streets  at  night  to 
liear  them  sung,  listening  to  the  comments  and  criticisms  of 
by-standers,  and  observing  the  degree  of  applause  which  each 
received. 

Edmimd  Burke  was  a  fellow-student  with  Goldsmith  at  the 
college.  Neither  the  statesman  nor  the  poet  gave  promise  of 
their  future  celebrity,  though  Bm-ke  certainly  surpassed  his 
contemporary  in  industry  and  application ;  and  evinced  more 
disposition  for  self-improvement,  associatin  g  himself  with  a  mun- 
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ber  of  his  fellow-students  in  a  debating  club,  in  which  they  dis- 
cus^   ""  ■  i  09,  and  exercised  thcrai»«  I  i. 

( ;  likowise  have  iK'lonjfcil 

but  hi-s  :  ■■•■-..d 

thought  1  It 

affiur  that  ca  -luii.     A  i 

brought  to  (  '   the  hni 

bailiffs.     'riii>  \\   - 
liimselt'  iiivoh     '        \  ' 

and  sallied   i 

nicknamed  ( >  . 

and  fondness  for  riot.      Th'  '  the  baiiitf  was  car- 

ried by  storm,  the  scholur  imiI  tin-  (L  linnm n? 

catch {x)le  borne  off  c.r 

pump  to  put  him  imd-  

giatc  law  by  ducking  1 

Flushe<l  with  thw  «-■  '■ 

rangued  his  followers, 
or  the  Black  Dog,  as  t  i 
ral  jail  delivery.     He  ^ 
and  away  went  V. 
upon  putting  an  < 
by  the  mob  of  th 

■with  true  Irish  pi  .; 

provided  themselves  ^\  A 

few  shots  from  the  pi  .  and 

they  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  two  of  the  liU-d, 

and  several  wounded. 

A  severe  scrutiny  of  this  aflfei: 
Four  students,  who  had  been  rill  .  r 

others,  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  atfray,  were  publicly 
admonished;  among  the  latter  was  the  unlucky  Goldsmith. 

To  make  up  for  this  disgrace,  he  gained,  within  a  montl; 
afterward,  one  of  the  minor  prizes  of  the  collc«r'*.     It  is  tni' 
it  was  one  of  the  veiy  smallest,  amoimting  in  pecuniary  vahi 
to  but  thirty  shillings,  but  it  was  the  first  distinction  he  h.'w 
gaioed  in  his  whole  collegiate  career.     ITiis  turn  of  succes 
and  sudden  influx  of  wealth  proved  too  much  for  the  head  oi 
OMi  poor  student.     He  forth^\-ith  gave  a  sujjper  and  dance  at 
his  chamber  to  a  niunber  of  yoimg  persons  of  both  -  *'      i 

the  city,  in  direct  violation  of  college  rules.     The  ' 

soimd  of  the  fiddle  reached  the  ears  of  the  implacable  NV  iiaer. 
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He  lushed  to  the  scene  of  unhallowed  festixnty,  inflicted  cor- 
poreal punishment  on  "  the  father  of  the  feast,"  and  turned 
his  astonished  guests  neck  and  heels  out  of  doors. 

This  filled  the  measure  of  poor  Goldsmith's  humiliations  ; 
he  felt  degraded  both  within  college  and  without.  He  dreaded 
the  ridic\de  of  his  fellow-students  for  the  ludicrous  termination 
of  his  orgie,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  meet  his  city  acquain- 
tances after  the  degi'ading  chastisement  received  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  after  their  o\vn  ignominious  expulsion.  Above  all, 
he  felt  it  impossible  to  submit  any  longer  to  the  insidting 
tyranny  of  Wilder;  he  determined,  therefore,  to  leave,  not 
merely  the  college,  but  also  his  native  land,  and  to  bmy  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  irretrievable  disgrace  in  some  distant 
comitry.  He  accordingly  sold  his  books  and  clothes,  and 
sallied  forth  from  the  college  walls  the  verj'  next  day,  intend- 
ing to  embark  at  Cork  for — ^he  scarce  knew  where — America, 
or  any  other  part  beyond  sea.  "With  his  usual  heedless 
imprudence,  however,  he  loitered  about  Dublin  until  his 
finances  were  reduced  to  a  shilling;  with  this  amoimt  of 
specie  he  set  out  on  his  journey. 

For  three  whole  days  he  subsisted  on  his  shilling,  when 
that  was  spent,  he  parted  with  some  of  the  clothes  from  his 
back,  xmtil,  reduced  almost  to  nakedness,  he  was  four-and 
twenty  hoxu-s  without  food,  insomuch  that  he  declared  a 
handful  of  grey  pease,  given  to  him  by  a  girl  at  a  wake,  was 
one  of  the  most  delicious  repasts  he  had  ever  tasted.  Hunger, 
fatigue,  and  destitution  brought  down  his  spirit  and  calmed 
liis  anger.  Fain  would  he  have  retraced  his  steps,  could  he 
have  done  so  with  any  salvo  for  the  lingerings  of  his  pride. 
In  this  extremity,  he  conveyed  to  his  brother  Henry  infonna- 
tion  of  his  distress,  and  of  the  rash  jirojcct  on  which  he  had 
set  out.  His  aflPectionate  brother  hastened  to  his  relief; 
furnished  him  with  money  and  clothes  ;  soothed  his  feelings 
with  gentle  counsel ;  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  college, 
and  effected  an  indifferent  reconciliation  between  him  and 
Wilder. 

After  this  irregular  sally  upon  life,  he  remained  nearly  two 
years  longer  at  the  university,  giving  proofs  of  talent  in  occa- 
sional translations  from  the  classics  for  one  of  which  he  re- 
ceived a  premium,  awarded  only  to  those  who  are  the  first  in 
literary  merit.  Still  he  never  made  much  figure  at  college, 
his  natural  disinclination  to   study   being  increased  by  the 
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harsh    treatment    he    continued    to    experience    from    his 
tutor. 

Among  the  anecdotes  told  of  him  while  at  college,  is  one 
indicative  of  that  prompt,  hut  thoughtlcM  and  often  whimsical 
benevolence  which  tliroughout  life  formed  one  of  the  most 
eccentric,  yet  endearing  points  of  his  chamcter.  He  was 
engaged  to  brc;difast  one  day  with  a  college  intimate,  but 
failed  to  make  his  appearance.  His  friend  re])aired  to  his 
room,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  bidden  to  enter.  To  his 
surprise,  he  found  Goldsmith  in  his  bcnl,  immersed  to  his  chin 
in  feathers.  A  serio-comic  stor}'  explained  the  circumstance. 
In  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening's  stroll  he  had  met 
with  a  woman  with  five  children,  who  implore<l  his  charity. 
Her  husband  was  in  the  ho«pitid ;  she  was  jiwt  from  the 
countr}'.  a  stranger,  and  destitute,  without  food  or  shelter 
for  her  helpless  oApring.  This  was  too  much  for  the  kiiul 
heart  of  Goldsmith.  He  was  almost  as  poor  :i  '  *'  't  i> 
true,  and  had  no  money  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  !  ..  i  \<> 

the  college  gate,  gave  her  the  blankets  from  his  bed  lu  c()\  er 
her  little  brood,  and  part  of  his  clothes  for  her  to  sell  and 
purchase  food ;  and,  finding  himself  cold  during  the  night, 
had  cut  open  his  bed,  and  buried  himself  among  the  feathers. 

At  length,  on  the  27th  of  February',  1749,  O.  S.,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  took  his 
final  leave  of  the  university.  He  was  freed  from  college  rule, 
that  emancipation  so  ardently  coveted  by  the  thoughtless  stu- 
dent, and  which  too  generally  launches  him  amid  the  cares, 
the  hardships,  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  He  was  freed,  toc». 
from  the  brutal  tyranny  of  Wilder.  If  his  kind  and  plaeabl« 
nature  could  retain  any  resentment  for  past  injuries,  it  might 
have  been  gratified  by  learning  subsequently  that  the  pa.ssion- 
ate  career  of  Wilder  was  terminated  by  a  violent  dea^  in  the 
course  of  a  dissolute  brawl ;  but  Goldsmith  took  no  delight  in 
the  misfortunes  even  of  his  enemies. 

He  now  returned  to  hLs  friends,  no  longer  the  student  to 
sport  away  the  happy  intenal  of  vacation,  but  the  anxiou> 
man.  who  is  henceforth  to  shift  for  himself,  and  make  his  wa\ 
through  the  world.  In  fact,  he  had  no  legitimate  home  to 
return  to.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  paternal  house  at 
Lis.soy,  in  which  Goldsmith  had  passed  his  childhood,  had 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Hodson,  who  had  manied  his  sister 
Catherine.     His  mother  had  removed  to  Ballj-mahon,  when 
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she  occupied  a  small  house,  and  had  to  practice  the  severest 
frugality.  His  elder  brother  Henry  served  the  curacy,  and 
taught  the  school  of  his  late  father's  parish,  and  lived  in 
narrow  circumstances  at  Goldsmith's  birth-place,  the  old 
goblin-house  at  Pallas. 

None  of  his  relatives  were  in  circumstances  to  aid  him  with 
anything  more  than  a  temporary  home,  and  the  aspect  of  every 
one  seemed  somewhat  changed.  In  fact,  his  career  at  college 
had  disappointed  his  friends,  and  they  began  to  doubt  his 
being  the  great  genius  they  had  fancied  him.  He  whimsi- 
cally alludes  to  this  circumstance  in  that  piece  of  autobiography, 
"  The  Man  in  Black,''  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

"  The  first  opportimity  my  father  had  of  finding  his  expec- 
tations disappointed  was  in  the  middling  figure  I  made  at  the 
University  :  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  soon  see 
me  rising  into  the  foremost  rank  in  literary  reputation,  but 
was  mortified  to  find  me  utterly  unnoticed  and  unknown.  Plis 
disappointment  might  have  been  partly  ascribed  to  his  having 
overrated  my  talents,  and  partly  to  my  dislike  of  mathematical 
reasonings  at  a  time  when  my  imagination  and  memory,  yet 
unsatisfied,  were  more  eager  after  new  objects  than  desirous 
of  reasoning  upon  those  I  knew.  This,  however,  did  not 
please  my  tutors,  who  observed,  indeed,  that  I  was  a  little 
dull,  but  at  the  same  time  allowed  that  I  seemed  to  be  very 
goodnatmxd,  and  had  no  harm  in  me."  * 

Tlie  only  one  of  his  relatives  who  did  not  appear  to  lose 
faith  in  him  was  his  uncle  Contarine.  This  kind  and  con- 
siderate man,  it  is  said,  saw  in  him  a  ■warmth  of  heart  requi- 
ring some  skill  to  direct,  and  a  latent  genius  that  wanted 
time  to  mature,  and  these  impressions  none  of  his  subsequent 
follies  and  irregularities  wholly  obliterated.  His  purse  and 
affection,  therefore,  as  well  as  his  house,  were  now  open  to 
him,  and  he  became  his  chief  counsellor  and  director  after 
his  father's  death.  He  m-gedhim  to  prepare  for  holy  orders; 
and  others  of  his  relatives  concun-ed  in  the  advice.  Goldsmith 
had  a  settled  repugnance  to  a  clerical  life.  This  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  conscientious  scruples,  not  considering 
himself  of  a  temper  and  frame  of  mind  for  such  a  sacred 
office :  others  attributed  it  to  his  roving  propensities,  and  his 
desire  to  visit  foreign  countries  ;  he  himself  gives  a  whimsical 
objectic  n  in  his  biography  of  the  "  Man  in  Black  :" — "  To  be 
*  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  xxvii. 

0 
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oblifTod  to  wear  a  long  wig  when  I  liked  a  eliort  one,  or  a 
black  coat  when  I  generally  (Iressod  iu  l)rot\-u,  I  tliought  such 
a  restraint  ujwn  my  liberty  that  I  absolutely  rejected  the 
projx)SJil.'' 

In  effect,  however,  his  8cruplc«  were  ovemiled.  and  he 
1)   1(1  to  qualify  hiroaelf  far  the  office     II'  w  only 

I.*,  uty-oue,  ani  luurt  paw  two  yenn«  of  ]  They 

were  two  years  of  r'  ii08 

he  was  at  Lissoy,  \).^  i-nt 

in  the  rural  sports  anil  o.  iw,  Mr. 

Ilodson;  sometimes  li<  ,  ut  the 

old  goblin  mannan  11  \  in  his 

school.     The  early  ii.>  m nt  of 

Ilenr}-,  though  so  subvcr-  •  iond  j)l  K?r, 

had  proved  ha|">v   in    t!  ,        TIi .-,ur- 

rounded  by  a  u-d  with  his 

lot,  beloved  by  •  daily  prac- 

tice of  all  the  :i  I  iijuymcnt 

of  their  reward.  in  im  i*  mn  i  iiminDn  m^pin-d  in  the 
brca.st  of  Goldsmith,  by  the  constant  kindness  of  this  excellent 
brother,  Jind  of  the  longing  recollection  with  which,  in  the 
lonely  wanderings  of  after  years,  he  looked  back  ujKjn  this 
scene  of  di:  '  "  '  ''  >■  in  the 

ivell-know; 

"  Kcnidi  ow, 

Orbv  .g  To; 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realmi  to  see, 
3Iy  heart  antravcH'd  fondly  toms  to  thee  ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaadei  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remoTe  a  leiq^eaing  chain. 

Eternal  bleaginga  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
V  n'  round  his  dwelling  guardian  aunt*  aUend  : 
<lbc  that  spot,  where  cheerfol  gowto  letire 
!  :iiisc  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire ; 
Blessd  that  abode,  where  want  and  jiain  repair, 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair : 
:'1(  s.s'd  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  croira'd, 
'\Vlu>rc  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laush  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  ncrer  Ml, 
Or  sigh  with  jjity  at  pomc  mournful  tale  ; 
Or  press  the  badhful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxurj'  of  doing  good." 

During  this  loitering  life  Goldsmith  pursued  no  study,  but 
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rather  amused  himself  "with  misccllaucoiis  reading,  such  as 
lnogra])hy,  travels,  poctr\-,  novels,  plays — eveiything.  in  short, 
that  administered  to  the  imagination.  Sometimes  he  strolled 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Inny  ;  where  in  after  years,  when 
he  had  become  famous,  his  favourite  seats  and  haunts  used  to 
be  pointed  out.  Often  he  joined  in  the  rustic  si)orts  of  the  vil- 
lagers, and  became  ackoit  at  throwing  the  sledge,  a  favourite 
feat  of  activity  and  strength  in  Ireland.  Recollections  of 
these  "  healthful  sports"  we  find  in  his  "  Deserted  Village  :" 

"  How  often  have  I  blessd  the  coming  day, 
"When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
Led  lip  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art,  and  feats  of  strength  went  round." 

A  boon  com])anion  in  all  his  rural  amusements  was  his 
cousin  and  college  crony,  Robert  Bryanton,  with  whom  he 
sojourned  occa.sionally  at  Ballymulvey  House,  in  the  neigh- 
boui'hood.  ITiey  used  to  make  excm-sions  about  the  country 
on  foot,  sometimes  fishing,  sometimes  hunting  otter  in  the 
Inny.  They  got  up  a  covmtry  club  at  the  little  inn  of  IJally- 
mahon,  of  which  Gold.smith  soon  became  the  oracle  and 
prime  wit :  astonishing  his  unlettered  associates  by  his  learnuig, 
and  being  considered  capital  at  a  song  and  a  story.  From  the 
rustic  conviviality  of  the  inn  at  Ballymahon,  and  the  com- 
pany which  used  to  assemble  there,  it  is  Slu^ni8ed  that  he 
took  some  hints  in  after  life  for  his  picturing  of  Tony  Liunpkin 
and  his  associates  :  "  Dick  Muggins,  the  exciseman ;  Jack 
Slang,  the  horse  doctor ;  little  Aminadab.  that  gi-inds  the 
music  box  ;  and  Tom  Twist,  that  spins  the  pewter  platter." 
Nay,  it  is  thought  that  Tony's  drinking  song  at  the  "  Three 
Jolly  Pigeons' '  was  but  a  revival  of  one  of  the  con^i^'ial 
catches  at  Ballymahon : 

"  Then  come  put  the  jorum  about. 
And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever. 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  Btout, 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  of  woodcock  or  hare, 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons. 
But  of  all  the  gay  birds  in  the  air. 

Here's  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroU." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  accomplishments,  and  this  rural 

c  2 
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popularity,  his  friends  began  to  ihake  their  hcadtt  and  shrug 
their  shoulders  when  they  Rl>oke  of  him ;  and  his  bnithcr 
Ilenrj- noted,  with  anything  hut  »Biti*laclion,  hiK  frequent  visits 
to  the  elub  at  Ballyniahon.  He  emerged,  however,  luisoathed 
from  this  danperous  ordeal,  more  fiirtuuate  in  tliis  nsjK'ct 
than  his  eoninule  lirv'anton ;  hut  be  retained  throughout  life 
a  fondness  for  ehihs  :  oAen,  too,  in  the  OOOne  of  his  chequered 
career  he  looked  IkuW  to  this  |K'riod  of  rural  sports  and  rare- 
less  enjonnents  as  one  of  the  few  sunny  spots  of  his  ehjuded 
life  ;  and  though  he  ultimately  ro«e  to  aaaociato  with  birds  of 
a  finer  feather,  his  heart  would  stiU  jcam  in  secret  after  the 
"  Three  Jolly  Pigeons." 

aiAPTER  III. 

Tiir  time  was  now  arrived  for  Goldsmith  to  apply  i'< 
orders,  and  he  presented  himself  accordingly  l)efore  tlu- 
Bishop  of  Elfin  for  ordination.  We  have  stiti-d  his  great 
objection  to  clerical  life,  the  obligation  to  wear  a  black  coat ; 
and  whimsical  as  it  may  appear,  dress  seems,  in  fitct,  to  have 
formed  an  obstacle  to  his  entrance  into  the  church.  He  had 
ever  a  passion  for  clothing  his  sturdy,  but  awkward  little 
person  in  gay  coloiu^  ;  and  on  this  solemn  occision.  when  it 
was  to  be  supposed  his  garb  woidd  be  of  suitable  gravity,  he 
api)eared  luminously  arrayed  in  scarlet  breeches !  I  le  was 
rc;jected  by  the  bishop,  some  say  for  want  of  sufficient 
studious  preparation ;  his  rambles  and  frolifs  with  l5ob 
Brj'anton,  and  his  revels  with  the  club  at  IJallyniahon.  Jiavintr 
been  much  in  the  way  of  his  theological  studies ;  (■: 
bute  his  rejection  to  reports  of  his  college  irr< ;., 
which  the  Bishop  had  received  from  his  old  tjTant  Wilder 
but  those  who  look  into  the  matter  with  more  knowing  eyc^, 
pronounce  the  scarlet  breeches  to  have  been  the  fundaiiniit^il 
objection.  "  My  friends,"  says  Goldsmith,  speaking  throufjli 
his  hiiraoiu-ous  representative,  the  "  Man  in  Black" — "  m; 
fiiends  were  now  perfectly  satisfied  I  was  undone ;  and  yd. 
they  thought  it  a  pity  for  one  that  had  not  the  least  harm  in 
him,  and  was  so  very  good-natured."  His  imclc  Contarine, 
however,  still  remained  unwavering  in  his  kindnes.",  though 
much  less  sanguine  in  his  expectations.  He  now  lookfl 
roimd  for  a  humbler  sphere  of  action,  and  through  his  influ- 
ence and  exertions  Oliver  was  received  as  tutor  in  the  famih 
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of  a  Mr.  Flinn,  a  gentleman,  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
situation  was  apparently  respectable  ;  he  had  his  seat  at  the 
table,  and  joined  the  family  in  their  domestic  recreations  and 
their  evening  game  at  cards.  There  was  a  servihty,  however, 
in  his  position,  which  was  not  to  his  taste  :  nor  did  his  defer- 
ence for  the  family  increase  upon  familiar  intercourse.  He 
charged  a  member  of  it  with  imfair  play  at  cai-ds.  A  violent 
altercation  ensued,  which  ended  in  his  throwing  up  his  situa- 
tion as  tutor.  On  being  paid  off,  he  found  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  an  imheard-of  amount  of  money.  His  wandering 
propensity  and  his  desire  to  see  the  world  were  instantly  in 
the  ascendancy.  Without  commimicating  his  plans  or 
intentions  to  his  friends,  he  procured  a  good  horse,  and,  with 
thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  made  his  second  sally  forth  into 
the  world. 

The  worthy  niece  and  housekeeper  of  the  hero  of  La 
Mancha  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  and  dismayed  at 
one  of  the  Don's  clandestine  expeditions,  than  were  the 
mother  and  friends  of  Goldsmith  when  they  heard  of  his 
mysterious  departure.  Weeks  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  seen 
or  heard  of  him.  It  was  feared  that  he  had  left  the  country 
on  one  of  his  wandering  freaks,  and  his  poor  mother  was 
reduced  almost  to  despair,  when  one  day  he  arrived  at  her 
door  almost  as  forlorn  in  plight  as  the  prodigal  son.  Of  his 
thirty  pounds,  not  a  shilling  was  left ;  and  instead  of  the 
goodly  steed  on  which  he  had  issued  forth  on  his  errantry,  he 
was  moimted  on  a  sorry  little  pon)%  which  he  had  nicknamed 
Fiddle-back.  As  soon  as  his  mother  was  well  assured  of  his 
safety,  she  rated  him  soundly  for  his  inconsiderate  conduct. 
His  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  tenderly  attached  to  him, 
interfered,  and  succeeded  in  mollifying  her  ire ;  and  what- 
ever lurking  anger  the  good  dame  might  have,  was,  no 
doubt  effectually  vanquished  by  the  following  whimsical 
narrative  which  he  drew  up  at  his  brother's  house  and 
despatched  to  her. 

"  My  dear  mother,  if  you  will  sit  down  and  calmly  listen  to  what  I 
say,  you  shall  be  fully  resolved  in  eveiy  one  of  those  many  questions  you 
have  asked  me.  I  went  to  Cork,  and  converted  my  horse,  which  you 
prize  so  much  higher  than  Fiddle-back,  into  cash,  took  my  passage  in  a 
ship  bound  for  America,  and,  at  the  same  time,  paid  the  captain  for  my 
freight,  and  all  the  other  expenses  of  my  voyage.  But  it  so  happened 
that  the  wind  did  not  answer  for  three  weeks ;  and  you  know,  mother, 
that  I  could  not  command  the  elements.    My  misfortune  vas,  that, 
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when  the  wind  aeir^d,  I  h»prpcn«l  to  b«  with  »  pw^  in  i 

J    ,    ..    i--;    ..  1    .1..-     .....t.,;..    I,..-.  ■•    ■..■iinrf.l    afl«>r  nio,    liiit  1 

M  l> 

my    :....  -   ,     . 

thJntc  rnriouB,  and  Toa  know  n«  oae  <aa  utane  whilo  Ixa  btut  uiuuoy  iu 

his  pockeU 

"Ueduccd,  howevor.  to  niT  httl  Iwo  ga^tm  I 
dear  moth'r  and  frioutU  whom  1  hM  kft  kAi 
that  'cast  Fiddle-back,  tad  bade  adieu 

ghii:  pocket.    Thta,  to  be  tnn,  wie  1 

for  :  -^^  »'>w«H«  a  joorney  of  abore  a  1 

did  I  knew  I  aoat  tad  MeaAvon  tlM  road. 

caUrij  an  old  and  fUlMBlaai{aaiBtaBee  I  m  1 
coll,  iiandearneetly  preaed  aatoroend  aMBMDi: 

hill  ut  cighi  mile*  ftom  Coric    This  elreamatui. 

'.padate  on  to  me  with  peeollar  emphaaia.     '  ^Vc 
the  ddighte  ofboth  eitj  and  eoanirj,  and  you  ahall 
coinmana  niv  siame  and  my  ponw.' 

"  Hvweve^  open  thamf  1  m*  •  poor  wnan  aU  in  taaia,  wl 
me  herh(!-'<-""'i  )<>')  bean.aweated  fiNr  adebt  Im  waa  not  able  to  p:^ 
that  his  (  a  must  now  itarve,  bereaved  as  they  were 

industry,  .V  '>cen  their  onljr  support.    I  thanp:ht  myself  n- 

being  not  far  from  my  good  fHcnd  %  honec, 
moietv  nf  nH  my  store ;  and,  pray  mother. 
the  -rown.  for  what  tfia  got  woutd  i>o  "t  attic  u.-^;  ■ 

llu  io  arrived  at  tho  laaasion  of  my  aflectioaate 

u  .  vigilance  of  a  boga  mastiff  who  flew  at  mc,  --■ ' 

!k.  o  pieces  bat  for  the  aanstance  of  a  woman,  u  i 

uau;> Ic88  grim  than  that  of  tho  dog;  yet  she  wiu.  ., 

manity  relieved  me  from  the  jaws  of  tllis  Ccrbcrns,  and  was  prevailed  on 
to  carrj'  up  my  name  to  her  master. 

"Witl.  ■■■^  mo  to  wait  long;  my  old  friend,  w>  i 

rccoveri:i..  rerc  fit  of  sJckneai^  eame  down  in   i 

nightgown,  ami  .-n,  >  mbraoed  me  wi;I: 

come,  showed  rac  in.  .vingmeahistor 

gnred  me  that  he  cn:i  lijelf  pecnliarlyfoi. i.m  r 

his  roof  the  man  he  ;  >n  ea^,  an<l  whose  i^i 

above  all  things,  eon  >  perCeet  his  recovei^-.  I 

aorcly  I  had  not  given  the  poor  woman  the  other  half-crown,  as  1  thoiic:ht 
all  my  bills  of  humanity  would  be  punctually  answered  by  this  worthy 
man.     I  revealed  to  him  my  whole  soul ;  I  opened  to  him  all  : 
tresses  ;  and  freely  owned  that  I  had  but  one  half  crown  in  my 
but    '  '  '  '  ■'  after  wca  til     ■  •  y  i 

m^  I'd  ho.spitu  -, 

b.;  ""  -''■'■■ 

Til.  h 

ine:  ^  -       ;  ^,  -t 

&voanibie   interpretatioa  to  his  nilence.     I  construed  it  into  delicacy 
of  sentiment,    as   if  he  dreaded    to  wound    my  pride   by  expressing 
his  commiseration  in  words,   Icanng  his  generous  conduct  to  spcal 
for  itself. 
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"  It  now  approached  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  as  I  had  eatea 
no  breakfast,  and  as  my  spirits  were  raised,  my  appetite  for  dinner  grew 
nncommonly  keen.  At  length  the  old  woman  came  into  the  room  with 
two  plates,  one  spoon,  and  a  dirty  cloth,  which  she  laid  upon  the  table. 
This  appearance,  without  increasing  my  spirits,  did  not  diminish  my 
appetite.  My  protectress  soon  returned  with  a  small  bowl  of  sago,  a  small 
porringer  of  sour  milk,  a  loaf  of  stale  brown  bread,  and  the  heel  of  an 
old  cheese  all  over  crawling  with  mites.  My  friend  apologised  that  his  ill- 
ness obliged  him  to  live  on  slops,  and  that  better  fare  wa.s  not  iu  the 
house ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  milk  diet  was  certainly  the 
most  healthful ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  he  again  recommended  a  regular 
life,  declaring  that  for  his  part  he  would  lie  doion  with  the  lamb  and 
rise  tuith  the  lark.  My  hunger  was  at  this  time  so  exceedingly  shai-p, 
that  I  wished  for  another  slice  of  the  loaf,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
without  even  that  refreshment. 

"  This  lenten  entertainment  I  had  received  made  mo  resolve  to  de- 
part as  soon  as  possible ;  accordingly,  next  morning,  when  I  spoke  of 
going,  he  did  not  oppose  my  resolution ;  he  rather  commended  my 
design,  adding  some  very  sage  counsel  upon  the  occasion.  '  To  be  sure,' 
said  he,  '  the  longer  you  stay  away  from  your  mother,  the  more  you  will 
grieve  her  and  your  other  friends;  and  possibly  they  are  already  afflicted 
at  hearing  of  this  foolish  expedition  you  have  made.'  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  and  without  any  hope  of  softening  such  a  sordid  heart,  I  again 
renewed  the  tale  of  my  distress,  and  asking  '  how  he  thought  I  could 
travel  above  a  hundred  miles  upon  one  lialf  crown]'  I  begged  to  bor- 
row a  single  guinea,  which,  I  assured  him,  should  be  repaid  with 
thanks.  '  And  you  know,  sir,'  said  I,  '  it  is  no  more  than  I  have  done 
for  you.'  To  which  he  firmly  answered,  '  Why  look  you,  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  have  paid  you  all  you  ever  lent  me, 
and  this  sickness  of  mine  has  left  me  bare  of  cash.  But  I  have  be- 
thought myself  of  a  conveyance  for  you  ;  sell  your  horse,  and  I  will  fur- 
nish you  a  much  better  one  to  ride  on.'  I  readily  grasped  at  his  proposal, 
and  begged  to  see  the  nag ;  on  which  he  led  me  to  his  bedchamber,  and 
from  under  the  bed  he  pulled  out  a  stout  oak  stick.  '  Here  he  is,'  said 
he;  'take  this  in  your  hand,  and  it  will  carry  you  to  your  mother's  with 
more  safety  than  such  a  horse  as  you  ride.'  1  was  in  doubt,  when  I  got 
it  into  my  hand,  whether  I  should  not,  in  the  first  place,  apply  it  to  his 
pate  ;  but  a  rap  at  the  street  door  made  the  wretch  fly  to  it,  and  when 
I  returned  to  the  parlour,  he  introduced  me,  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  happened,  to  the  gentleman  who  entered,  as  Mr.  Goldsmith,  his 
most  ingenious  and  worthy  friend,  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard  him 
speak  with  rapture.  I  could  scarcely  compose  myself;  and  must 
have  betrayed  indignation  in  my  mien  to  the  stranger,  who  was  a 
counsellor-at-law  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  man  of  engaging  aspect  and 
polite  addresii!. 

After  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my  friend  and  me  to  dine  with  him 
at  his  house.  This  I  declined  at  first,  as  I  wished  to  have  no  farther 
communication  with  my  hospitable  friend ;  but  at  the  solicitation  of 
both,  I  at  last  consented,  determined  as  I  was  by  two  motives  ;  one,  that 
I  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  looks  and  manner  of  the  counsellor ; 
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•ad  the  other,  that  I  atood  in  need  of  »  eomfortebto  itlwr.  And  there, 
indeed,  I  found  cTerything  th»t  I  could  wiah,  ntMHMhmw  vithuut  pro- 
faaion.  and  elegance  without  affecUtion.  In  Um  cveDlDg,  when  my  old 
friend,  who  had  eaten  rery  plentifully  at  hit  nd^bonr't  Uble,  hut 
tjjked  again  of  lying  down  with  the  Iamb,  made  a  motion  to  me  for 
ntiring,  our  generous  host  requested  I  should  talcc  a  bed  with  him. 
upon  which  I  plainly  told  my  old  IHend  that  he  mi^'^' '  ! 

take  can;  of  the  horse  he  had  given  ma,  bai  that  I  i 
enter  his  doora.    He  went  awij  wUh  a  langfa,  lenring  .... 
to  the  other  little  thingi  the  eoanieUor  already  knew  of  hi 
neighbour. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  motlier,  I  fcvnd  ■dBrJemt  to  reeoseUe  uic  tu  tUl 
my  follies ;  for  here  I  spent  three  whole  di^n    The  eooaaellor  h»d  two 
sweet  girls  for  his  daoghten,  iHio  played  endiantingly  on  i 
chord;  and  yet  it  was  but  a  melancholy  pleasure  I  felt  the  i  I 

heard  them  ;  for  that  being  the  first  time  also  that  either  oi  tncm  nud 
touched  the  instrument  ifaMe  their  OMthof'i  death.  I  saw  the  tears  in 
silence  trickle  down  thdr  flithoi's  eheeka.  I  eveiy  day  cndearoored  to 
go  away,  but  every  day  wis  pteaed  and  obliged  to  stay.  On  my  going, 
the  eounsellor  ofltned  me  hia  pnrM,  with  a  horse  and  aenraat  to  conrcy 
me  home ;  but  the  latter  I  deellned,  and  only  took  a  guinea  to  bear  my 
neceasary  expenses  on  the  road. 

"OLim  GOUXDOTH. 
"  To  Mrs.  Anne  Goldsmith,  Ballymahon." 

Such  is  the  story  eivcn  by  the  poot-crrant  of  tins  his  second 
sally  in  quest  of  aavcnturcs.  Wc  cannot  but  think  it  was 
here  and  there  touched  up  a  little  with  the  fanciful  jk'ii  of 
the  future  essayist,  with  a  view  to  amuse  his  mother  and 
soften  her  vexation ;  but  even  in  these  respects  it  is  valuable, 
as  show-ing  the  early  play  of  his  humotir,  and  his  happy 
knack  of  extracting  sweets  from  that  worldly  experience 
which  to  others  yields  nothing  but  bitterness. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  XEW  consultation  was  held  among  Goldsmith's  friends 
as  to  his  future  course,  and  it  was  determined  he  shoidd  try 
the  law.  IILs  uncle  Contarine  agreed  to  advance  the  necessaiy 
funds,  and  actually  furnished  him  with  fifty  pounds,  M'ith 
which  he  set  off  for  London,  to  enter  on  his  studies  at  the 
Temple.  Unfortunately,  he  fell  in  company  at  Dublin  with  a 
Roscommon  acquaintance,  one  whose  wits  had  been  sharpened 
about  to■^^^l,  who  beguiled  him  into  a  gambling-house,  and 
soon  left  him  as  penniless  as  when  he  bestrode  the  redoubt- 
able Fiddle-back. 
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He  was  so  ashamed  of  this  fresh  instance  of  gross  heedless- 
ness and  imprudence,  that  he  remained  some  time  in  Dublin 
■without  comTuunicating  to  his  friends  his  destitute  condition. 
'J  hey  heard  of  it,  however,  and  he  was  invited  back  to  the 
country,  and  indulgently  forgiven  by  his  generous  uncle,  but 
less  readily  by  his  mother,  who  was  mortified  and  disheartened 
at  seemg  all  her  early  hopes  of  him  so  repeatedly  blighted 
His  brother  Henry,  too,  began  to  lose  patience  at  these  suc- 
cessive failures,  residting  from  thoughtless  indiscretion ;  and 
a  quarrel  took  place,  which  for  some  time  interrupted  their 
usually  affectionate  intercourse. 

The  only  home  where  poor  erring  Goldsmith  still  received 
a  welcome,  was  the  parsonage  of  his  affectionate  and  for- 
gi^-ing  imcle.  Here  he  used  to  talk  of  literature  Avith  the 
good  simple-hearted  man,  and  delight  him  and  his  daughter 
with  his  verses.  Jane,  his  early  playmate,  was  now  the 
woman  gro^vn ;  their  intercourse  was  of  a  more  intellectual 
kind  than  formerly ;  they  discoursed  of  poetry  and  music ; 
she  played  on  the  harpsichord,  and  he  accompanied  her  with 
his  flute.  The  music  may  not  have  been  veiy  artistic,  as  he 
never  performed  but  by  ear ;  it  had  probably  as  much  merit 
as  the  poetrj',  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  following  speci- 
men, was  as  yet  but  juvenile  : 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  ON  VALENTINe's  DAY, 
WITH  THE  DRAWING  OF  A  HEART. 

With  submission  at  your  shrine. 
Comes  a  heart  your  Valentine, 
From  the  side  where  once  it  grew, 
See  it  panting  flies  to  you. 
Take  it,  fair  one,  to  your  breast, 
Soothe  the  fluttering  thing  to  rest  ; 
Let  the  gentle,  spotless  toy, 
Be  your  sweetest,  greatest  joy 
Every  night  when  wrapp'd  in  sleep, 
Next  your  heart  the  conquest  keep; 
Or  if  dreams  your  fancy  move. 
Hear  it  whisper  me  and  love  ; 
Then  in  pity  to  the  swain, 
Who  must  heartless  else  remain. 
Soft  as  gentle  dewy  show'rs, 
Slow  descend  on  April  flowers; 
Soft  as  gentle  riv'lets  glide. 
Steal  unnoticed  to  my  side  ; 
If  the  gem  you  have  to  spare. 
Take  your  own  and  place  it  there. 
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If  this  vnlcntinc  was  intended  for  the  ftur  lane,  and  cxprcs- 
■ire  of  a  ti'ndor  sentiment  indul;»e<l  by  the  Btriplinj;  jxHt,  it 
was  nnavailinj^ ;  as  not  lonff  aflerwardii  she  wn«  inan-ie«l  to  a 
Mr.    Lawdtr.     Wo    tnist,    however,    it  wa»   but   a    ixK'tieal 
passion  of  tlint  tnuisient  kind  wliith  (iprows  up  in  idleuesH  and 
exhales  itself  in  rhyme.      Wliile  Oliver  wiw  thus  pipin^'  and 
poetizinif  at  the  par^onai,'!'.   hin  unele  Contarine   reeeived  a 
visit  from  I^an  (ioM-i'iitli  of  Clnyni';   a  kind  of  ir —  •  ■  -i 
the  wide,  but  imprivilcnt  fiiirly  «"onnexion,  throut;'i 
his  wonl  was  law  and  almost   u'"spcl.     This  an 
was  plea-<i(l  to  i!iM-)\    r   ><i_::i^  of  t.alent   in  O 
pasted   tliat    a)*  he  had   attempted   divinity  aii' 
success,  he   shonltl   iH'W  t;y    pliy^ie.     'I'hf  a<h 
too  imjToi-tant  a  sn,ir<  •  t<»  he  disre'^nled,  and  it 
minc<l   to  se:i<l   liim  to   Ktliabur^^h  to  commence  !i 
The  Dean  having;  f^ven  the  adviee  adlk><I 
blessincr.  but  no  money;  that iMt ftmtdli  ' 
purses  of  (iohlsmith's  bnthcr,  his  Mtcr  (Mn.  H<>  '■ 

his  ever-ready  unch»  (.'oatanne. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1793  tbat  CkkLmith  ;  i 

Edinbur^.  His  outset  in  that  city  MMna  near  add 
list  of  his  indiscretions  and  disaatars.  Having  taken  lodging 
at  hap-hazard,  he  left  his  trunk  there,  containing  all  his 
worldly  effects,  and  sallied  &rth  to  aee  the  town.  Aflr: 
sauntering  about  the  streets  laitil  a  late  hour,  he  thought  c;t 
returning  home,  when  to  hia  oaaStmaoL,  ho  fotmd  he  liad  not 
acquainted  himself  with  the  name  either  of  his  landlady,  or  of 
the  street  in  which  she  lived.  Fortunately,  in  the  height  o; 
his  whimsical  perplexity,  he  met  the  cawdy  or  porter,  who 
had  carried  his  trunk,  and  who  naw  sc^^•ed  him  as  a  guide. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  lodgings  in  which  he  had 
put  up.     The  hostess  was  too  adroit  at  that  hocas-poeus  of 
the  table  which  often  is  practised  in  cheap  boarding-h(' 
Xo  one  could  conjure  a  single  joint  through  a  greater  a 
of  forms.  A  loin  of  mutton,  according  to  Goldsmith's  account, 
■woidd  serve  him  and  two  fellow-students  a  whole  week.     "  A 
brandered  chop  was  served  iip  one  day,  a  fried  steak  another, 
eollops  with  onion-sauce  a  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  fleshy 
parts  were  quite  consumed,  when  finally  a  dish  of  broth  w;i 
manufactured  from  the  bones  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the 
landlady  rested  from  her  labours."     Goldsmith  had  a  good- 
humoured  mode  of  taking  things,  and  for  a  shfjrt  time  amused 
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himself  wntli  the  shifts  and  expedients  of  his  landlady,  which 
struck  him  in  a  ludicrous  manner :  he  soon,  however,  fell  in 
with  fellow-students  from  his  own  country,  whom  he  joined 
at  more  eUgible  quarters. 

He  now  attended  medical  lectures,  and  attached  himself  to 
an  association  of  students  called  the  Medical  Society.  He 
set  out,  as  usual,  with  the  best  intentions,  but  as  usual,  soon 
fell  into  idle,  convivial,  thoughtless  habits.  Edinburgh  was 
indeed  a  place  of  sore  trial  for  one  of  his  temperament.  Con- 
vivial meetings  were  all  the  vog^e,  and  the  tavern  was  the 
universal  rallying- place  of  good-fellowship.  And  then  Gold- 
smith's intimacies  lay  chiefly  among  the  Irish  students,  who 
were  always  ready  for  a  wild  freak  and  frolic.  Among  them 
he  was  a  prime  favourite,  and  somewhat  of  a  leader,  from  his 
exuberance  of  spiiits,  his  vein  of  humour,  and  his  talent  at 
singing  an  Irish  song,  and  teUing  an  Irish  stoiy. 

His  usual  carelessness  in  money  matters  attended  him. 
Though  his  supplies  from  home  were  scanty  and  irregular,  ho 
never  could  bring  himself  into  habits  of  prudence  and  economy ; 
often  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  present  finances  at  play ;  often 
he  lavished  them  away  in  fits  of  imguarded  charity  or  gene- 
rosity. Sometimes  among  his  boon  companions  he  assumed  a 
ludicroas  swagger  in  money  matters,  which  no  one  afterwards 
was  more  ready  than  himself  to  laugh  at.  At  a  convivial 
meeting  with  a  nimiber  of  his  fellow-students,  he  suddenly 
proposed  to  draw  lots  with  any  one  present,  which  of  the  two 
shoidd  treat  the  whole  party  to  the  play.  The  moment  the 
proposition  had  bolted  from  his  lips,  his  heart  was  in  his 
throat.  "  To  my  great  though  secret  joy,"  said  he,  "  they 
all  declined  the  challenge.  Had  it  been  accepted,  and  had  I 
proved  the  loser,  a  part  of  my  wardrobe  must  have  been 
pledged  in  order  to  raise  the  money." 

At  another  of  these  meetings,  there  was  an  earnest  dispute 
on  the  qiiestion  of  ghosts,  some  being  firm  believers  in  the 
possibility  of  departed  spirits  returning  to  visit  their  friends 
and  familiar  haunts.  One  of  the  disputants  set  sail  the  next 
day  for  London,  but  the  vessel  put  back  through  stress  of 
weather.  His  return  was  imknown,  except  to  one  of  the 
believers  in  ghosts,  who  concerted  with  him  a  trick  to  bo 
played  off  on  the  opposite  party.  In  the  evening,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  students,  the  discussion  was  renewed ;  and  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  ghosts  was  asked  whether  he 
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considered  himself  proof  ufi^amst  occalar  demonstration  ?  He 
persisted  in  his  se<)ffiuj».  Some  solemn  process  of  eonjuration 
was  perfonned,  and  the  comrade  BUpjM)sed  to  Ih»  on  his  way 
to  London,  made  his  appearance.  The  efl'ect  was  fatal.  Tin 
unbeliever  faintetl  at  the  sight,  and  ultimatelv  went  mad.  ^^'^ 
have  no  account  of  what  shore  Goldsmith  took  in  tliis  transac- 
tion, at  which  he  was  present. 

The  followin<;  letter  to  his  friend  Biyanton,  contains  some 
of  Goldsmith's  inipn*ssions  concerning  Scotland  and  its  inha 
bitants,  and  gives  indications  of  that  himiour  which  eharue- 
tcrized  some  of  his  later  writings. 

"Jtobai  BrjfOMton,  at  Bailymahon,  Ireland. 

"EdinboiKh,  September  26th,  1753. 
"  Mt  deab  Bob, 

"  How  many  good  excuses  (sDd  70a  know  that  I  wm  erer  f»ood  at 
an  excuse)  might  I  call  np  to  Tiadieate  mj  past  ahan  >>..>.     r 

might  tell  how  I  wrote  a  long  letter  on  my  fint  comhiK  '  ^<'''»> 

vastly  angry  at  my  not  reeciring  an  answer;  I  might  ancKc  tnai  boHi 
nesB  (wiUi  bastncHyoa  know  I  was  always  pestend)  had  nerer  given 
me  time  to  finger  a  pen.    Bot  I  sappreM  these  and  twenty  more  o-^i 
plaugiblc,  and  as  easily  invented,  sinee  they  might  be  attended  with  a 
hligbt  inconvenience  of  being  known  to  be  Hea.     Let  me,  then,  speak 
tnitb.    An  hereditary  indolence  (I  have  it  from  my  mothers  Hide)  has 
hitherto  prevented  my  writing  to  yoa,  and  still  prercutH  my  writing  nt 
least  twenty-five  letters  more,  doe  to  my  friends  in  Ireland.     N" 
spit  dog  gets  up  into  his  wheel  with  more  relact&ncc  than  I  flit  <1 
write;  yet  no  dog  ever  loves  the  roast  meat  he  tanu  better  than  I  <iu  lum 
I  now  address. 

"  Yet  what  Hhall  I  gay  now  I  am  entered  1  Shall  I  tire  you  with  a 
description  of  this  unfruitful  country  ;  where  I  most  lea<l  you  over  their 
hills  all  brown  with  heath,  or  their  %-alleys,  scarcely  able  to  feed  a  rab- 
bit 1  Man  alone  seems  to  be  the  only  creature  who  has  arrived  to  the 
natural  size  in  this  poor  soil.  Every  part  of  the  country  presents  the 
same  dismal  landscape.  No  grove  nor  brook  lend  their  music  to  cliccr 
the  stranger,  or  make  the  inhabitants  forget  their  poverty.     Yet  with 

all  these  disadvantages  to  call  him  down  to  humility,  a  Scotch ■       10 

of  the  proudest  things  alive.    The  poor  have  pride  ever  rea-i 

them.     If  mankind  should  happen  to  despise  them,  they  aru f 

their  own  admiration ;  and  that  they  can  plentifully  bestow  upon  them- 
selves. 

"  From  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I  take  it,  results  one  advantage 
this  country  enjoys,  namely,  the  gentlemen  here  are  much  better  bred 
than  among  us.  No  such  character  here  as  our  fox-hunters ;  and  they 
have  expressed  great  .surprise  when  I  informed  them  that  some  men  in 
Ireland,  of  one  thouRand  pounds  a  year,  spend  their  whole  lives  in  -  •: 
ning  after  a  hare,  and  drinking  to  be  drunk.  Truly  if  such  a  ' 
equipped  in  his  bimting  dress,  came  among  a  circle'  of  Scotch  g.;     .  , 
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they  would  behold  him  with  the  same  astonishment  that  a  countrj'man 
does  King  George  on  horseback. 

"  The  men  here  have  generally  high  cheek  bones,  and  arc  lean  and 
swarthy,  fond  of  action,  dancing  in  particular.  Now  that  I  have  men- 
tioned dancing,  let  me  say  something  of  their  balls,  which  arc  very  fre- 
quent here.  When  a  stranger  enters  the  dancing-hall,  he  sees  one  end 
of  the  room  taken  up  by  the  ladies,  who  sit  dismally  in  a  group  by 
themselves  ;  in  the  other  end  stand  their  pensive  partners  that  are  to  be  ; 
— but  no  more  intercourse  between  the  sexes  than  there  is  between  two 
countries  at  war.  The  ladies,  indeed,  may  ogle,  and  the  gentlemen  sigh; 
but  an  embargo  is  laid  on  any  closer  commerce.  At  length,  to  interrupt 
hostilities,  the  lady  directress,  or  intendant,  or  what  you  will,  pitches 
upon  a  lady  and  gentleman  to  walk  a  minuet;  which  they  perform  with 
a  formality  that  approaches  to  despondence.  After  five  or  six  couple 
have  thus  walked  the  gauntlet,  all  stand  up  to  countrj'-dances ;  each 
gentleman  furnished  with  a  partner  from  the  aforesaid  lady  directress ; 
so  they  dance  much,  say  nothing,  and  thus  concludes  our  assemblj-.  I 
told  a  Scotch  gentleman  that  such  profound  silence  resembled  the 
ancient  procession  of  the  lloman  matrons  in  honour  of  Ceres ;  and  the 
Scotch  gentleman  told  mc  (and,  faith,  I  believe  he  was  right,)  that  I  was 
a  very  great  pedant  for  my  pains. 

"  Now  I  am  come  to  the  ladies  ;  and  to  show  that  I  love  Scotland,  and 
everything  that  belongs  to  so  charming  a  country,  I  insist  on  it,  and 
will  give  him  leave  to  break  my  head  that  denies  it,  that  the  Scotch 
ladies  arc  ten  thousand  times  finer  and  handsomer  than  the  Irish.  To 
be  sure,  now  I  see  your  sisters,  Betty  and  Peggy,  vastly  surprised  at  my 
partiality, — but  tell  them  flatly,  I  don't  value  them,  or  their  fine  skins, 
or  eyes,  or  good  sense,  or — a  potatoe ; — for  I  say,  and  will  maintain  it; 
and  as  a  convincing  proof  (I  am  in  a  great  passion)  of  what  I  assert, 
the  Scotch  ladies  say  it  themselves.  But  to  be  less  serious ;  where  will 
you  find  a  language  so  prettily  become  a  pretty  mouth  as  the  broad 
Scotch  1  And  the  women  here  speak  it  in  its  highest  purity ;  for  in- 
stance, teach  one  of  your  young  ladies  at  home  to  pronounce  the  '  Whoar 
wull  I  gong  ]'  with  a  becoming  widening  of  mouth,  and  I'll  lay  my  life 
they'll  wound  every  hearer. 

"  We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet,  but  al.xs  !  how  many 
envious  prudes  ]  Some  days  ago,  I  walked  into  my  Lord  Kilcoubry's 
(don't  be  surprised,  my  lord  is  but  a  glover),*  when  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  (that  fair  who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  her  ambition,  and  her 
inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage)  passed  by  in  her  chariot ;  her 
battered  husband,  or  more  properly  the  guardian  of  her  charms,  sat  by 
her  side.  Straight  envy  began,  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three  ladies 
who  sat  with  me,  to  find  faults  in  her  faultless  form. — '  For  my  part,'  says 
the  first,  '  I  think,  what  I  always  thought,  that  the  Duchess  has  too  much 
of  the  red  in  her  complexion.'     'Madam,  I  am  of  your  opinion,'  says 

*  William  Maclellan,  who  claimed  the  title,  and  whose  son  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  claim  in  1773.  The  father  is  said  to  have  voted  at 
tlic  election  of  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland;  and  to  have  sold  gloves 
in  the  lobby  at  this  and  other  public  assemblages. 
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Um  Moond ;  '  I  think  ber  boe  kM  •  Mlifh  CMl,  too  moebottiho  deUaaie 
order.'  '  and  let  nie  tell  you/  added  Um  thM  Im^jt.  irhtmc  mouth  wiut 
puckered  up  tu  the  lUM  of  an  mnt,  '  thai  tbo  DookM*  baa  I 
idic  wimtii  a  mouth.'     At  thk  evory  iMJ^jr  dn»  qp  hor  moutli 
to  proaouucu  the  letter  P. 

<■  but  how  ill,  vay  13ob,  does  it  biWl  me  to  ridicn1«)  women  wit' 
whom  I  hare  Bcaroelj  any  cnrr>tpoiidwi»  i  Tbtfc  arc, 
some  women  here ;  and  'tis  oartMB  thqr  1m»«  lniMla<>i 
them  company.    An  aglT  aad  poor  mmi  it  Moiatjr  omi   . 
and  such  aociety  the  world  lota  m»  9B^  In  great  i^ndaa- 
ha8  f'iv"  v,,n  JlrcujastaBeoa,  aad  Batan  a  ponon  to  look  cl^ 
thv  fair.    Kor  do  I  envy,  my  diar  fiob^  Nsk  blawiagi'. 

I  lu;  u  and  laofh  at  tbe  world  and  at  aajwoK    the  aMi  > 

culuu:>  ulijeiit  in  it.  But  yoa  aee  I  an  gwwn  <binnii^t  qplaaetic, 
and,i>erhape,  the  fit  may  contJBBe  till  I  laeaire  ■»  •■■«■■  to  itk.  1 
know  you  cannot  aend  me  modi  new*  from  htXtjmikm,  hot  aneh  ■■  it 
in,  tiond  it  all ;  ererythiac  yon  aend  will  be  egtniiaMeia  me. 

"  Haa  Geoi^  Cooway  put  op  a  aign  yet  ;  «r  lohn  Bialey  left  off 
drinking  diama ;  or  Tom  Alien  got  a  new  wig  Y  But  1  leare  yon  to  yonr 
own  choioe  what  to  wriLc.  While  I  lire,  know  yon  hare  a  tnie  friend  in 
yoiuB,  &c.  kc.  Ac. 

'  OUTO  GoLoaMTH. 

"P.8.— Qiremy  sincere  rGa,/ecta  (not  complimenta,  do  you  mind,) 
to  your  agreeable  family,  and  give  my  aerriee  to  my  mother,  if  yoa 
see  her ;  for,  as  you  cxpreai  it  faa  Ireland,  I  have  a  aneaking  k:indneaa 
for  her  still.    Direct  to  me,  ——,  Btodent  in  Phyaic,  in  Edinbur^." 

Nothing  worthy  of  preaenration  ajjpeared  from  his  ])cn 
during  his  residence  in  Edinburgh ;  and  indeed  hi.s  potticul 
power:>,  highly  as  they  had  been  estimated  by  1  °  '  ~,  had, 

not  as  yet,  produced  anything  of  auperior  in  made 

on  one  occusion  a  month's  exomrsion  to  the  1 '  "I 

set  out  the  first  day  on  foot,"  say*  he,  in  a  lit  imcle 

Contarinc,  "  but  an  ill-natmrd  com  I  have  ou  my  toe,  has 
for  the  future  prevented  that  cheap  mode  of  tmv(  llin?:;  so 
the  second  day,  I  hired  a  horse  about  the  si/  'I 

he  walked  away  (trot  he  could  not)  as  pensive  . 

During  his  residence  in  Scotland,  his  convi\'ial  talents 
gained  him  at  one  time  attentions  in  a  high  quarter,  which, 
however,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  correctly.  "  I 
have  spent,"  snys  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  more  than  a 
fortnight  ever}-  second  day  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  ;  but  it 
seems  they  like  me  more  as  a  jester  than  as  a  companion,  so 
I  disdained  so  servile  an  emploj-ment,  as  unworthy  my  calling 
as  a  physician."  Here  we  again  find  the  origin  of  another 
passage  in  his  autobiography,  xmder  the  character  of  the 
"  Man  in  Black,"  wherein  that  worthy  figures  as  a  flatterer 
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to  a  great  laan.  "  At  first,"  says  he,  "  I  was  surprised  that 
the  situation  of  a  flatterer  at  a  great  man's  table  could  be 
thought  disagreeable  :  there  was  no  great  ti'ouble  in  listening 
attentively  when  his  lordship  spoke,  and  laughing  when  he 
looked  round  for  applause.  This,  even  good  manners  might 
have  obliged  me  to  perform.  I  found,  however,  too  soon,  his 
lordship  was  a  greater  dunce  than  myself,  and  from  that 
moment  flattery  was  at  an  end.  I  now  rather  aimed  at 
setting  him  right,  than  at  recei>-ing  his  absurdities  with  sub- 
mission ;  to  flatter  those  we  do  not  know  is  an  easy  task ;  but 
to  flatter  ovu*  intimate  acquaintances,  all  whose  foibles  are 
strongly  in  our  eyes,  is  drudgery  insupporfable.  Every  time 
I  now  opened  my  lips  in  praise,  ray  falsehood  went  to  my 
conscience ;  his  lordship  soon  perceived  me  to  be  very  unfit 
for  his  sen-ice ;  I  was  therefore  discharged ;  my  patron,  at 
the  same  time,  being  graciously  pleased  to  observe  that  he 
believed  I  was  tolerably  good-natured,  and  had  not  the  least 
harm  in  me." 

After  spending  two  winters  at  Edinburgh,  Goldsmith  pre- 
pared to  finish  his  medical  studies  on  the  Continent,  for  which 
his  vmcle  Contarine  agi'ced  to  furnish  the  funds.  "  I  intend," 
said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  tmcle,  "  to  visit  Paris,  where  the 
g^'eat  Farheim,  Petit,  and  Du  Ilammel  de  Moneeau  instruct 
theii*  pupils  in  all  the  branches  of  medicine.  They  speak 
Prench,  and  consequently  I  shall  have  much  the  advantiige  of 
most  of  my  counti-joncn,  as  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with 
that  language,  and  few  who  leave  Ireland  are  so.  I  shall 
spend  the  spring  and  summer  in  Paris,  and  the  beginmng  of 
next  winter  go  to  Leyden.  The  great  Albiuus  is  stUl  alive 
there,  and  'twill  be  proper  to  go,  though  only  to  have  it  said 
that  we  have  studied  in  so  famous  a  University. 

"  As  I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  ^ecei^'ing 
money  from  your  bounty  till  my  return  to  Ireland,  so  I  have 
d^•a^v^a  for  the  last  simi  that  I  hope  I  shall  ever  trouble  you 
for ;  'tis  20/.  And  noAV,  dear  sir,  let  me  acknowledge  the 
humility  of  the  station  in  which  you  foimd  me  ;  let  me  tell 
how  I  was  despised  by  most,  and  hateful  to  myself.  Poverty, 
hopeless  poverty,  was  my  lot,  and  Melancholy  was  beginning 
to  make  me  her  own.  \\Tien  you  — —  but  I  stop  here,  to 
inquire  how  your  health  goes  on?  How  does  my  cousin 
Jenny,  and  has  she  recovered  her  late  complaint  ?  How  does 
my  poor  Jack  Goldsmith  ?     I  fetu-  his  disorder  is  of  such  a 
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nature  as  he  won't  easUv  recover.     I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  you 
would  make  rac  happy  by  another  letter  before  I  po  abroad 
for  there  I  shall  liardly  hear  from  you.  ♦  ♦  (iive  my — ho^^ 
shall  I  express  it  ?     Give  my  earnest  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawder." 

Mrs.  I^awder  was  Jane,  his  early  •  -th(«  objort  of 

his  valentine — his  first  ])oetical  insj-  She   had   been 

for  sometime  married. 

Mi'dical  in.struction,  it  will  be  perr  tlu'  ostensiblt 

motive  for  this  visit  to  the  Continent  "Uc,  in  all 

probabilitj',  was  his  long- cherished  d«  >  if^n  j)aif>^. 

'fhis,  however,  he  would  not  acknowledj^e  even  to  hi; 
but  sought  to  reconcile  his  ro\-ing  propensities  with  ..... 
|>Tand  moral  purpose.  "  I  esteem  the  traveller  who  instructs 
the  heart,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  subaequent  writings,  '*  but 
despise  him  who  only  indiUgea  the  imagination.  A  man  who 
leaves  home  to  meitd  himself  and  others,  is  a  philosopher : 
but  he  who  goes  from  countrj-  to  coimtry,  guided  by  the  blind 
impulse  of  curiosity,  is  only  a  vagabond."  lie,  of  coiirsc, 
was  to  travel  as  a  philosopher,  and  in  truth  his  outfits  for  ;i 
continental  torn*  were  in  character.  "  I  shall  carrj'  just  33/. 
to  France,"  said  he,  "  with  good  store  of  clothes,  shirts,  kc, 
and  that  with  economy  will  suffice."  He  forgot  to  i 
mention  of  his  flute,  which  it  will  bo  found  had  occasic. 
to  come  in  play  when  economy  could  not  replenish  his  jr.;;  m  , 
nor  philosophy  find  him  a  supper.  Thus  slenderly  provid.d 
with  money,  prudence  or  experience,  and  almost  as  sliglitly 
guarded  against  "hard  knocks"  as  the  hero  of  La  Mancha, 
who.se  head-piece  was  half  iron,  half  pasteboanl.  he  miide  his 
final  sally  forth  upon  the  world ;  hoping  all  things,  believing 
all  things ;  little  anticipating  the  chequered  ills  in  store  for 
him  ;  little  thinking,  when  he  penned  his  valedictory  letter  U< 
his  good  uncle  Contarine,  that  he  was  never  to  see  him  mere ; 
never  to  rctiuTi  after  all  his  wandering  to  the  friend  of  his 
infancy;  never  to  revisit  his  early  and  fondly-remembered 
haunts  at  "  sweet  Lissoy  "  and  BaUj-mahon. 


CHAPTER  V. 

His  usual  indiscretion  attended  Goldsmith  at  the  very  out- 
set of  his  foreign  entcrpri.se.  He  had  intended  to  take'  ship- 
ping at  Leith  for  Holland ;  but  on  arri>-ing  at  that  port,  he 
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found  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  Bordeaux,  with  six  agreeable 
passengers,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  probably  made  at  the 
inn.  He  was  not  a  man  to  resist  a  sudden  impulse ;  so, 
instead  of  embarking  for  Holland,  he  found  himself  ploughing 
the  seas  on  his  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 
Scarcely  had  the  ship  been  two  days  at  sea,  when  she  was 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Here, 
of  course,  Goldsmith  and  his  agreeable  fellow- passengers  found 
it  expedient  to  go  on  shore  and  "  refresh  themselves  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  voyage."  Of  course  they  frolicked  and  made 
merry  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
their  hilarity,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  a  sergeant  and 
twelve  grenadiers  entered  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  took  the 
whole  convivial  party  prisoners. 

It  seems  that  the  agreeable  companions  with  whom  our 
greenhorn  had  struck  up  such  a  sudden  intimacy,  were  Scotch- 
men in  the  French  service,  who  had  been  in  Scotland  enlist- 
ing recruits  for  the  French  army. 

In  vain  Goldsmith  protested  his  innocence ;  he  was  marched 
off  with  his  fellow-revellers  to  prison,  whence  he  with  dif- 
ficulty obtained  his  release  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  With 
his  customary  facility,  however,  at  palliating  his  misad- 
ventures, he  found  everj'thing  turn  out  for  the  best.  His 
imprisonment  saved  his  life,  for  diu-ing  his  detention,  the 
ship  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  but  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne,  and  all  on  board  perished. 

Goldsmith's  second  embarkation  was  for  Holland  direct, 
and  in  nine  days  he  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded, without  any  more  deviations,  to  Leyden.  He  gives  a 
whimsical  picture,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Hollanders.  "  The  modem  Dutchman  is  quite  a  different 
creature  from  him  of  former  times  :  he  in  everything  imitates 
a  Frenchmen  but  in  his  easy,  disengaged  air.  He  is  vastly 
ceremonious,  and  is,  perhaps,  exactly  what  a  Frenchman 
might  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Such  are  the 
better  bred.  But  the  downright  Hollander  is  one  of  the 
oddest  figures  in  nature.  Upon  a  lank  head  of  hair  he  wears 
a  half-cocked  narrow  hat,  laced  with  black  riband ;  no  coat, 
but  seven  waistcoats  and  nine  pair  of  breeches,  so  that  his 
hips  reach  up  almost  to  his  armpits,  lliis  well-clothed 
vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see  company  or  make  love.  But  what 
a  pleasing  creature  is  the  object  of  his  appetite !  why,  she 
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wears  a  large  fnr  cap,  with  a  d«a]  of  Flonden  lac« ;  and  ftr 
erery  pair  of  breeches  he  carries,  she  pot«  on  two  petticoats. 

"A  Ehitch  lady  bums  nothing  about  her  phlij^niatic 
admirer  but  his  tobacco.  You  rnimt  know,  sir,  cverj*  woman 
carries  in  her  hand  a  stove  of  cools,  which,  when  she  sit.s.  she 
sniigs  under  her  petticoats,  and  at  this  chimney  dozing 
Strephon  lights  his  pipe." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  contr— to  Scotland  and  Holland. 
**  There,  hills  and  rocks  intercept  erery  prwpect ;  here,  it  is 
all  a  continued  plain.  There  you  might  see  a  well-dressed 
duchess  issuing  from  a  dirty  dote,  and  here  a  dirty  Dutchnum 
inhabiting  a  palace.     The  Scotch  may  be  ooinpared  to  a  tulip 

Elanted  in  dung ;  but  I  can  never  see  a  Dutchman  in  hi.s  own 
ouse,  but  I  think  of  a  magnificent  Egj-ptian  temple  dedi- 
cated to  an  ox." 

The  country  itself  awakened  his  admiration.  "  Nothing, 
said  he,  "  can  equal  its  beauty  ;  wherever  I  turn  my  eyes, 
fine  hoxiscs,  elegant  gardens,  btatucs,  grottoes,  vista.<*,  present 
themselves ;  but  when  you  enter  their  towns,  you  are  charmed 
beyond  description.  No  misery  is  to  be  seen  here ;  every 
one  is  usefully  employed."  And  again,  in  his  noble  descrip- 
tion in  "The*  Traveller:** 

"  To  men  of  other  minds  ny  fancy  flies, 
Imboeom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patieni  aou  before  bm  staad. 
Where  the  broad  oceaa  leaaa  agaiaat  tba  lutd. 
And.  eeduloiu  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  alow. 
The  rrm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amid  the  watery  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  (he  shorsb 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  ths  piis. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  bofora  him  smils  ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  ycUow-blowom'd  vaUv 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign.* 

He  remained  about  a  year  at  Leyden.  attending  the  lectures 
of  Gaubius  on  chemistry,  and  Albinus  on  anatomy ;  though 
his  studies  are  said  to  have  been  miscellaneous,  and  directed 
to  literature  rather  than  science.  'ITie  thirty-three  poimds 
with  which  he  had  set  out  on  his  travels,  were  soon  con- 
sumed, and  he  was  put  to  many  a  shift  to  meet  his  expenses 
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imtil  his  precarioiis  remittances  should  arrive.  He  had  a 
good  friend  on  these  occasions  in  a  fellow-student  and  country- 
man, named  EUis,  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  as  a 
physician.  He  used  frequently  to  loan  small  sums  to  Gold- 
smith, which  were  always  scrupulously  paid.  Ellis  discovered 
the  innate  merits  of  the  poor,  awkward  student,  and  used  to 
declare,  in  after  life,  that  it  was  a  common  remark  in  Leyden, 
that  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  Goldsmith,  an  elevation  of 
mind  was  to  be  noted :  a  philosophical  tone  and  manner  :  the 
feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  language  and  information  of 
a  scholar." 

Sometimes,  in  his  emergencies.  Goldsmith  undertook  to 
teach  the  English  language.  It  is  true  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Dutch,  but  he  had  a  smattering  of  the  French,  picked  up 
among  the  Irish  priests  at  BjiUymahon.  He  depicts  his 
whimsical  embarrassment  in  this  respect  in  his  account  in  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield"  of  the  philosophical  vayabond  who 
went  to  Holland  to  teach  the  natives  English,  without 
knowing  a  word  of  their  own  language.  Sometimes,  when 
sorely  pinched,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  when  flush,  he 
resorted  to  the  gambling  tables,  which  in  those  days  abounded 
in  Holland.  His  good  friend  Ellis  repeatedly  warned  him 
against  this  unfortunate  propensity,  but  in  vain.  It  brought 
its  own  cure,  or  rather  its  own  punishment,  by  stripping  him 
of  every  shilling. 

Ellis  once  more  stepped  in  to  his  relief  with  a  true  Irish- 
mans  generosity,  but  with  more  considerateness  than  gene- 
rally characterises  an  Irishman,  for  he  only  granted  pecuniary 
aid  on  condition  of  his  quitting  the  sphere  of  danger.  Gold- 
smith gladly  consented  to  leave  Holland,  being  anxioiis  to 
visit  other  parts.  He  intended  to  proceed  to  Paris,  and 
pttrsue  his  studies  there,  and  was  furnished  by  his  friend  with 
money  for  the  journey.  Unluckily,  he  rambled  into  the 
garden  of  a  florist  just  before  quitting  Leyden.  The  tulip 
mania  was  still  prevalent  in  Holland,  and  some  species  of 
that  splendid  flower  brought  immense  prices.  In  wandering 
through  the  garden.  Goldsmith  recollected  that  his  uncle 
Contarine  was  a  tulip  fancier.  'Hie  thought  suddenly  struck 
him  that  here  was  an  opportimity  of  testifying,  in  a  delicate 
manner,  his  sense  of  that  generous  uncle's  past  kindnesses. 
In  an  instant  his  hand  was  in  his  pocket ;  a  number  of  choice 
and  costly  tulip-roots  were  purchased  and  packed  up  for  Mr. 
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Contarine  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  paid  for  them  that  he 
bethought  himself  that  he  had  spent  all  the  money  borrowed 
for  his  tnivi'Iliiig  expenses.  Too  proud,  however,  to  jfive  up 
his  jouniev,  and  too  shamefaced  to  make  another  a])]K'ul  to 
liis  friend  8  libirality,  he  determined  to  travel  on  fuut,  uud 
depend  upon  chance  and  good  luck  tor  the  means  of  getting 
forward;  and  it  is  said  that  he  actually  aet  off  oo  a  tour  of  the 
Continent,  in  February,  1776,  with  but  one  9put  thirt,  a 
flute,  and  a  single  guinea. 

"  Blessed,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  with  a  sood  con- 
Htitution,  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  with  that  thoughtless,  or, 

Eerhaps,  happy  disposition  which  takes  no  care  for  to-morrow, 
c  continued  his  travels  for  a  long  time  in  spite  of  innumerable 
privations."  In  his  amusing  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a 
"Philosophic  Vagabond"  in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  we 
find  shadowed  out  the  expedients  he  pursued.  *'  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  music,  with  a  tolerable  voice ;  I  now  turned 
what  was  once  my  amusement  into  a  present  means  of  subsis- 
tence. I  passed  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Glanders, 
and  among  such  of  the  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be 
ver>'  merrj',  for  I  ever  fotmd  them  sprightly  in  projM)rti<)n  to 
their  wants.  \\'henever  I  approached  a  peasant's  luni.se 
towards  nightihU,  I  played  one  of  my  merriest  tunes,  and  tiiat 
pitKured  me  not  only  a  lodg^ing,  but  subsiiitcnce  for  the  next 
(lay ;  but  in  truth  I  must  own,  whenever  I  attempted  to 
entertain  person.s  of  a  higher  rank,  they  always  tliought  my 
performance  odious,  and  never  made  me  any  return  for  my 
endeavours  to  please  them." 

At  Paris,  he  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of  Ilouelle,  then 
in  great  vogue,  where  he  says  he  witnessed  as  bright  a  circle 
of  beauty  as  graced  the  court  of  Versailles.  His  love  of 
theatricals,  also,  led  him  to  attend  the  performances  of  the 
celebrated  actress  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  with  which  he  was 
greatly  delighted.  He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  the  state 
of  society  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  but  to  have  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  a  poet.  In  his 
rambles  about  the  en\-irons  of  Paris  he  was  struck  with  the 
immense  quantities  of  game  running  about  almost  in  a  tame 
state  ;  and  saw  in  those  costly  and  rigid  preserves  for  the 
amusement  and  luxiiry  of  the  privileged  few,  a  sure  "  badge 
of  the  slaver}-  of  the  people."  This  slavery  he  predicted  was 
tli-awing  towards  a  close.   "  When  I  consider  that  these  parlia- 
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ments,  the  members  of  which  are  all  created  by  the  coiu-t,  and 
the  presidents  of  which  can  only  act  by  immediate  direction, 
presume  even  to  mention  privileges  and  fi'eedom,  who  tUl  of 
late  received  directions  from  the  throne  with  implicit  himiility, 
when  this  is  considered,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the 
genius  of  Freedom  has  entered  that  kingdom  in  disguise.  If 
they  have  but  three  weak  monarchs  more  successively  on  the 
throne,  the  mask  will  be  laid  aside,  and  the  coimtry  will  cer- 
tainly once  more  be  free."  Events  have  testified  to  the  sage 
forecast  of  the  poet. 

During  a  brief  sojourn  in  Pai-is,  he  appears  to  have  gained 
access  to  valuable  society,  and  to  have  had  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire  ;  of  whom, 
in  after  years,  he  Avrote  a  memou*.  "  As  a  companion,"  says 
he,  "  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  when  he  pleased  to  lead  the 
conversation  ;  which,  however,  was  not  always  the  case.  In 
company  which  he  cither  disliked  or  despised,  few  could  be 
more  reserved  than  he ;  but  when  he  was  warmed  in  discourse, 
and  got  over  a  hesitating  manner,  which  sometimes  he  was 
subject  to,  it  was  rapture  to  hear  him.  His  meagre  visage 
seemed  insensibly  to  gather  beauty  ;  every  muscle  in  it  had 
meaning,  and  his  eye  beamed  with  imusual  brightness.  The 
person  who  writes  this  memoir,"  continues  he,  "  remembers 
to  have  seen  him  in  a  select  company  of  wits  of  both  sexes  at 
Paris,  when  the  subject  happened  to  turn  upon  English  taste 
and  learning.  Fontenelle,  (then  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,) 
who  was  of  the  party,  and  who,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
language  or  authors  of  the  coimtry  he  undertook  to  condemn, 
with  a  spirit  truly  vidgar,  began  to  revUe  both.  Diderot,  who 
liked  the  English,  and  knew  something  of  their  literary  pre- 
tensions, attempted  to  vindicate  their  poetry  and  learning,  but 
with  imequal  abilities.  The  company  qxiickly  perceived  that 
Fontenelle  was  superior  in  the  dispute,  and  were  surprised  at 
the  silence  which  Voltaire  had  preserved  all  the  former  part 
of  the  night,  particularly  as  the  conversation  happened  to 
turn  upon  one  of  his  fovourite  topics.  Fontenelle  continued 
his  triumph  until  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  Voltaire  appeared 
at  last  roused  from  his  reverie.  His  whole  frame  seemed 
animated.  He  began  his  defence  with  the  utmost  defiance 
mixed  with  spirit,  and  now  and  then  let  fall  the  finest  strokes 
of  raillery  upon  his  antagoni.st,  and  his  harrangue  lasted  tiU 
three  in  the  morning.     I  must  confess  that,  whether  from 
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natloBal  partiality  or  from  the  elegant  teiudbility  of  his 
manner,  I  never  was  so  charmed,  nor  did  I  ever  remember  wo 
absolute  a  victory  as  he  gained  in  this  dispute."  Ck>ld0mitilf0 
ramblings  took  liim  into  Germany  and  Switzerland,  from  which 
la8t-mentione<l  country  he  sent  to  hi«  brother  in  Ireland  the 
iirst  brief  sketch,  aftermuda  aaaplttefl  into  his  poem  of  the 
"Traveller." 

At  Geneva  he  became  tranHmg  tntor  to  a  monj^l  young 
gentleman,  son  of  a  Loudon  pawnbroker,  who  had  been  sud- 
denly elevated  into  fortune  and  abexirdity  by  the  death  of  an 
imcle.  'Yhe  youth,  before  setting  up  for  a  (?ent1i''i. m  liul 
been  an  attorney's  appreatiee,  and  was  an  arrant  ] 
in  money  matters.  Never  were  two  beings  more  ill,  ..  -.. ,,  d 
than  he  and  Gold.<(mith.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  tntor 
and  the  pupil,  from  the  following  extract  from  the  narrative 
of  the  "Philosophic  Vagabond." 

"  I  was  to  be  the  young  gcntlcmun's  governor,  but  with  a  pro- 
viso that  he  should  always  be  pcrmitteil  to  govern  himself. 
My  pu])il,  in  fact,  nndenrtood  the  art  of  guiding  in  money 
concerns  much  better  tban  I.  He  was  heir  to  a  fortune  of 
about  two  himdred  thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  an  uncle  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  his  guardians,  to  qualify  him  for  the 
management  of  it,  had  bound  him  apprentice  to  an  attorney. 
Thns  avarice  was  his  prevailing  pasmon  ;  all  his  questions  on 
tbe  road  were,  how  monev  might  be  saved,  which  was  the 
least  expensive  course  of  travel,  whether  anything  could  be 
boufjht  that  would  turn  to  account  when  disposetl  of  again  in 
London  ?  Such  curiosities  on  the  way  as  could  be  seen  for 
notkiag  he  was  ready  enough  to  look  at,  but  if  the  sight  of 
them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually  asserted  that  he  had  been 
told  that  they  were  not  worth  seeing.  He  never  paid  a  bill 
that  he  would  not  observe  how  amazingly  expensive  travelling 
was ;  and  all  this  though  not  yet  twenty-one." 

In  this  sketch  Goldsmith  undoubtedly  shadows  forth  his 
annoyances  a.s  travelling  tutor  to  this  concrete  young  gentle- 
man, compounded  of  the  pa'wnbroker,  the  pettifoj^^er,  and 
the  West  Indian  heir,  with  an  overlaying  of  the  city  miser. 
They  had  continual  difficiUties  on  all  points  of  expen.sc  imtU 
they  reached  Marseilles,  where  both  were  glad  to  sepirate. 

Once  more  on  foot,  but  freed  from  the  irksome  duties  of 
"bear  leader,"  and  with  some  of  his  pay  as  tutor  in  his 
pocket,  Goldsmith  continued  his  half  vagrant  peregrinations 
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throngli  part  of  France  and  Piedmont,  and  some  of  tlie 
Italian  states.  He  had  acquired,  as  has  been  sho^^^l,  a  habit 
of  shifting  along  and  living  by  expedients,  and  a  new  one 
presented  itself  in  Italy.  "  My  skill  in  music,"  says  he,  in 
the  "  Philosophic  Vagabond,"  "  could  avail  me  nothing  in  a 
country  where  eveiy  peasant  was  a  better  musician  than  I ; 
but  by  this  time  I  had  acquired  another  talent,  which 
answered  my  purpose  as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill  in 
disputation.  In  all  the  foreign  universities  and  convents, 
there  are,  upon  certain  days,  philosophical  theses  maintained 
against  every  adventitious  disputant,  for  which,  if  the  cham- 
pion opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity  in 
money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one  night."  Though  a  poor 
wandering  scholar,  his  reception  in  these  learned  piles  was  as 
free  from  humiliation  as  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry. 
"  With  the  members  of  these  establishments,"  said  he,  "  I 
could  converse  on  topics  of  literature,  and  then  I  always 
forgot  the  meanness  of  my  circumstances." 

At  Padua,  where  he  remained  some  months,  he  is  said  to 
bave  taken  his  medical  degree.  It  is  probable  he  was  brought 
to  a  j)ause  in  this  city  by  tlie  death  of  his  uncle  Contarine, 
•who  had  hitherto  assisted  him  in  his  wanderings  by  occa- 
sional, though,  of  course,  slender  remittances.  Deprived  of 
this  source  of  supplies,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Ireland, 
and  especially  to  his  brother-in-law,  Hodson,  describing  his 
destitute  situation.  His  letters  brought  him  neither  money  nor 
reply.  It  appears,  from  subsequent  correspondence,  that  his 
brother-in-law  actually  exerted  himself  to  raise  a  subscription 
for  his  assistance  among  his  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaint- 
ance, but  without  success.  llieir  faith  and  hope  in  him 
■were  most  probably  at  an  end  ;  as  yet  he  had  disappointed 
them  at  every  point,  he  had  given  none  of  the  anticipated 
proofs  of  talent,  and  they  were  too  poor  to  support  what  they 
may  have  considered  the  wandering  propensities  of  a  heedless 
spendthrift. 

Thus  left  to  his  o^vn  precarious  resoiirces,  Goldsmith  gave 
up  all  further  wandering  in  Italy,  without  visiting  the  south, 
though  Rome  and  Naples  must  have  held  out  powerful  attrac- 
tions to  one  of  his  ],oeticnl  cast.  Once  more  resuming  his 
pilgrim  staff,  he  turned  his  face  toward  England,  "  walking 
along  from  city  to  city,  examining  mankind  more  nearly,  and 
seeing  both  sides  of  the  picture."      In  traversing  France,  his 
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flute — his  magic  flute  ! — ^was  once  more  in  rcqxiisition,  a«  wo 
may  conclude  by  the  following  ponage  in  his  "  Traveller"  : 
"  Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  wdal  aaie, 
Pleased  with  tbjneir,  whom  all  the  world  ew  plenH, 
How  often  hare  lied  thr  qK>rUT<  ebolr 
With  tonelea  pipe  betide  the  manBarliif  Loire  t 
Whert  riiading  elnu  along  the  nuu:gin  grew, 
And  freshened  frt>m  the  ware  the  tephyr  flew  ; 
And  haply,  thou^  my  hanh  note  but'ring  ttill. 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer'a  dcill  ; 
Yet  would  the  Tillage  praise  my  woodroos  power, 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hoar. 
Alike  all  ages :  Dames  of  ancient  days 
Hare  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful : 
And  the  gay  granddre,  akill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  friak'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threMOore." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Attbb  two  yeara  spent  in  roving  about  the  continent, 
"pursuing  novelt)*,"  as  he  said,  "  ana  losing  content,"  Gold- 
smith landed  at  Dover  early  in  1756.  He  appiars  to  have 
had  no  definite  plan  of  action.  The  death  of  his  imcle  Con- 
tarine,  and  the  neglect  of  his  relatives  and  friends  to  reply  to 
his  letters,  seem  to  have  produced  in  him  a  temporary  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  destitution,  and  his  only  thought  was  to  get 
to  London,  and  throw  himself  upon  the  world.  But  how  waa 
he  to  get  there  ?  His  purse  was  empty.  England  waa  to 
him  as  completely  a  foreign  land  as  any  port  of  the  continent, 
and  where  on  earth  is  a  penniless  stranger  more  destitute  ? 
His  flute  and  his  philosophy  were  no  longer  of  any  avail ;  the 
English  boors  cared  nothing  for  music ;  there  were  no  con- 
vents ;  and  as  to  the  learned  and  the  clergy,  not  one  of  them 
would  give  a  vagrant  scholar  a  supper  and  night's  lodging 
for  the  best  thesis  that  ever  was  argued.  "  You  may  easily 
imagine,"  says  he  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  "  what  diflBculties  I  had  to  encoimter,  left  as  I  was  with- 
out friends,  recommendations,  money,  or  impudence,  and  that 
in  a  country,  where  being  bom  an  Irishman  was  sufficient  to 
keep  me  unemployed.  Many,  in  such  circumstances,  would 
have  had  recourse  to  the  friars  cord  or  the  suicide's  halter. 
But,  with  all  my  follies,  I  had  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and 
resolution  to  combat  the  other." 

He  applied  at  one  place,  we  are  told,  for  employment  in  the 
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shop  of  a  country  apothecary;  but  all  his  medical  science 
gathered  in  foreign  imiversities  could  not  gain  him  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  pestle  and  mortar.  He  even  resorted,  it  is 
said,  to  the  stage  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  figured  in 
low  comedy  at  a  country  town  in  Kent.  This  accords  with 
his  last  shift  of  the  Philosophic  Vagabond,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  country  theatricals  displayed  in  his  "  Adven- 
tures of  a  Strolling  Player,"  or  may  be  a  story  suggested  by 
them.  All  this  part  of  his  career,  however,  in  which  he  must 
have  trod  the  lowest  paths  of  humility,  are  only  to  be  conjec- 
tured from  vague  traditions,  or  scraps  of  autobiography 
gleaned  from  his  miscellaneoiis  writings. 

At  length,  we  find  him  laimched  on  the  great  metropolis,  or 
rather  drifting  about  its  streets,  at  night,  in  the  gloomy  month 
of  February,  with  but  a  few  halfpence  in  his  pocket.  ITie 
Deserts  of  Arabia  are  not  more  di-eary  and  uihospitable  than 
the  streets  of  London  at  such  a  time,  and  to  a  stranger  in  such 
a  plight.  Do  we  want  a  picture  as  an  illustration?  We 
have  it  in  his  own  works,  and  furnished,  doubtless,  from  his 
OAvn  experience. 

"  The  clock  has  just  struck  two ;  what  a  gloom  hangs  all 
around!  no  soxmd  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming  clock,  or  the 
distant  watchdog.  How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which 
but  some  few  hoiu's  ago  were  crowded !  But  who  are  those 
who  make  the  streets  their  couch,  and  find  a  short  repose  from 
wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opiJent  ?  They  are  strangers, 
wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circumstances  are  too  hvunble 
to  expect  redress,  and  whose  distresses  are  too  gieat  even  for 
pity.  Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  others 
emaciated  with  disease;  the  world  has  disclaimed  them; 
society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has  given  them 
up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These  poor  shivering  females 
have  once  seen  happier  days,  and  been  flattered  into  beauty. 
They  are  now  turned  out  to  meet  the  severity  of  winter. 
Perhaps  now,  lying  at  the  doors  of  their  betrayers,  they  sue 
to  wretches  whose  hearts  are  insensible,  or  debauchees  who 
may  curse,  but  will  not  relieve  them. 

"  Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufferings 
of  wi-etches  1  cannot  relieve  !  Poor  houseless  creatures !  The 
world  will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief." 

Poor  houseless  Goldsmith !  we  may  here  ejaculate — to  what 
shifts  he  must  have  been  driven  to  find  shelter  and  sustenance 
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for  himself  in  this  first  ventatre  ialo  LoodoM !  Manjr  ytan 
vStcrwanh,  in  the  days  of  his  sockl  elevation,  he  startlfd  a 
polite  circle  at  Sir  Joshua  Itejnolds'a,  by  humorously  (l;>tmi; 
an  anecdote  about  the  time  he  "  lived  aanong  the  Ixn^ars  ot 
Axe  Lane."  Such  may  have  been  tlie^eeeUite  quaiicrs  >rith 
which  he  was  fain  to  content  kuMeif  trlMtn  thia  adrift  u|H>n 
the  town,  with  but  a  few  fcaMj^mniw  m  kbpedcet 

The  hrst  authentic  traee  we  have  of  bun  in  thia  new  port 
of  his  career,  is  tiUing  tbe  aitMrtaon  of  an  oshm*  to  n  "ichooU 
and  rv«n  this  employ  he  obCaaaedwitb  eome  d;!'  iitera 

refercBoe  for  «  ttunotcr  to  hia  friradi  in  tlu   >  tv  of 

Dublin.  In  the  " Viear  of  Wdkefidd"  be  makes  (n'ru^e 
Primrose  undergo  a  wbimainal  catechiam  ooneerniii^  ttie 
requisite*  fior  an  rnhcr.  **  *  Have  you  been  bred  apprartine 
to  the  bunacaa?'  *  No.'  *Then  you  won't  do  for  a  adiooL' 
♦  Ckn  you  drees  the  boya'  hair  ?'  '  No.'  '  Then  yen  won't 
do  for  a  schooL'  *  Can  yon  lie  three  in  a  bed  ?'  '  No.' 
'  Then  you  will  never  do  for  a  acbool.'  *  Have  you  a  good 
stomach  r'  *  Yes.'  *  Then  you  will  by  no  means  do  for  a 
school.'  I  have  been  an  usher  in  a  boarding-school  m)'sclf, 
and  may  I  die  of  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I  hod  rather  be 
imder-tumkey  in  Newgate.  I  waa  up  early  and  late  :  I  ^^-oa 
browbeat  by  the  master,  Iwled  for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mis- 
trees,  worried  by  the  boys." 

Goldsmith  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this  situation,  and 
to  the  mortifications  experienced  there,  we  doubtless  owe  the 
picturings  given  in  his  writings  of  tiie  haidshiiM  of  an 
ushers  life.  "He  is  generally,"  eays  he,  **tlie  uroghing- 
stock  of  the  school.  Every  trick  is  played  upon  him  ;  the 
oddity  of  his  manner,  his  dress  or  his  language,  is  a  fund  of 
eternal  ridicide;  the  master  himself  now  and  then  cannot 
avoid  joining  in  the  la\igh;  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally 
resenting  this  ill  usage,  lives  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  the 
family."  ..."  He  is  obliged,  perhaps,  to  sleep  in  the  same 
bed  with  the  French  teacher,  who  disturbs  him  for  an  hour 
every  night  in  papering  and  filleting  his  hair,  and  stinks 
worse  than  a  canion  with  his  rancid  pomatums,  when  he  lays 
his  head  beside  him  on  the  bolster." 

His  next  shift  was  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  a  chemist 
near  Fish-street  Hill.  After  remaining  here  a  few  months, 
he  heard  that  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  fellow- 
student  at  Edinburgh,  was  in  London.     Eager  to  meet  with  a 
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friendly  face  in  this  land  of  strangers,  he  immediately  called 
on  him  ;  "  but  though  it  was  Sunday,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
I  was  in  my  best  clothes.  Sleigh  scarcely  knew  me — such  is 
the  tax  the  imfortunate  pay  to  poverty.  However,  when  he 
did  recollect  me,  I  found  his  heart  us  warm  as  ever,  and  he 
shared  his  purse  and  friendship  with  me  during  his  continu- 
ance in  London." 

Through  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Sleigh,  he  now 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  in  a  small  way,  in 
Bankside,  Southwark,  and  chiefly  among  the  poor ;  for  he 
wanted  tlie  figure,  address,  polish,  and  management,  to  suc- 
ceed among  the  rich.  His  old  schoolmate  and  coUcge  com- 
panion, Boatty,  who  used  to  aid  him  with  his  purse  at  the 
University,  met  him  about  this  time,  decked  out  in  the  tar- 
nished finery  of  a  second-hand  suit  of  green  and  gold,  with  a 
shirt  and  neckcloth  of  a  fortnights  wear. 

I'oor  Goldsmith  endeavoured  to  assume  a  prosperous  air  in 
the  eyes  of  his  early  associate.  "  He  was  practising  physic," 
he  said,  "and  cloi?)^  very  icell'/''  At  this  moment  poverty 
was  pinching  him  to  the  bone  in  spite  of  his  practice  and  his 
dirty  finery.  His  fees  were  necessarily  small,  and  ill  paid, 
and  he  was  fain  to  seek  some  precarious  assistance  fi-om  his 
pen.  Here  his  quondam  fellow-student.  Dr.  Sleigh,  was 
again  of  service,  introducing  him  to  some  of  the  booksellers, 
who  gave  him  occasional,  though  starveling  employment. 
According  to  tradition,  however,  his  most  efficient  patron 
just  now  was  a  jovirneyman  printer,  one  of  his  poor  patients 
of  Bankside  ;  who  had  fonncd  a  good  opinion  of  his  talents, 
and  perceived  his  poverty  and  his  literaiy  shifts.  The  printer 
was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  the  author  of 
Pamela,  Claris.sa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison;  who  combined 
the  novelist  and  the  publisher,  and  was  in  flourishing  circum- 
stances. Through  the  journeyman's  intervention.  Goldsmith 
is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Kichardson,  who 
employed  him  as  reader  and  coirector  of  the  press,  at  his 
printing  establishment  in  Salisbury  Court;  an  occupation 
which  he  alternated  witli  his  medical  duties. 

Being  admitted  occasionally  to  Richardson's  parlour,  he 
began  to  form  hteraiy  acquaintances,  among  whom  the  most 
important  was  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  "  Night  Thoughts,"  & 
poem  in  the  height  of  fashion.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  much  familiarity  took  place  at  the  time  between  the 
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literary  lion  of  the  day  and  the  poor  .^sculapius  of  Banksidc, 
the  humble  corrector  of  the  press.  Still  the  communion  with 
literary  men  had  its  effect  to  set  his  imagination  teeming. 
Dr.  Farr,  one  of  his  Edinbureh  feUow-ttadents,  who  was  at 
London  about  this  time,  attending  the  hospitals  and  lectures, 
^ves  us  an  amusing  account  m  Goldsmith  in  his  literary' 
ehfiracter. 

"  Early  in  January,  he  called  upon  me  one  momin;?  before 
I  was  up,  and,  on  my  entering  the  room,  I  recognised  my  old 
acquaintance,  dressed  in  a  rusty  full-trimmed  black  suit,  with 
his  pockets  fixll  of  papers,  which  instantly  reniinded  me  of 
the  poet  in  Garrick's  fiut»  of  Lethe.  After  we  had  finished 
our  breakfast,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  part  of  a  traj^^dy, 
which  he  said  he  had  brought  for  my  correction.  In  vain  I 
pleaded  inability,  when  he  began  to  read;  and  erery  part  on 
which  I  cxprcmed  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety,  was  imme- 
diately blotted  out.  I  then  most  earnestly  pressed  him  not 
to  trust  to  my  judgment,  but  to  take  the  opinion  of  persons 
better  qualified  to  decide  on  dnunatic  compositions.  He  now 
told  me  he  had  submitted  his  production,  so  far  as  he  had 
written,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  on  whicli 
I  peremptorily  declined  offering  another  criticism  on  the  per- 
formance." 

From  the  graphic  description  given  of  him  by  Dr.  Farr,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  tarnished  finery  of  green  and  gold 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  professional  suit  of  black,  to  which, 
w^e  are  told,  were  added  the  wig  and  cane  indispensable  to 
medical  doctors  in  those  days.  The  coat  was  a  second-hand 
one,  of  rusty  velvet,  with  a  patch  on  the  lefl  breast,  which  he 
adroitly  covered  with  his  three-cornered  hat  during  his  medi- 
cal Arisits;  and  we  have  an  amusing  anecdote  of  his  contest  of 
courtesy  with  a  patient  who  persisted  in  endeavouring  to 
relieve  him  from  the  hat,  which  only  made  him  press  it  more 
devoutly  to  his  heart. 

Nothing  further  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  tragedy  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Farr;  it  was  probably  never  completed.  The 
same  gentleman  speaks  of  a  strange  Quixotic  scheme  which 
Goldsmith  had  in  contemplation  at  the  time,  "  of  going  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  written  mounlairu,"  though 
he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  Arabic,  or  the  language  in 
■which  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  ^vritten.  "  The  salary 
of  three  hundred  pounds,"  adds  Dr.  Farr,  '*  which  had  been 
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left  for  the  purpose,  was  the  temptation."  This  was  probably- 
one  of  many  dreamy  projects  with  which  his  fervid  brain 
was  apt  to  teem.  On  such  subjects,  he  was  prone  to  talk 
vaguely  and  magnificently,  but  inconsiderately,  from  a  kindled 
imagination  rather  than  a  well-instructed  judgment.  He  had 
always  a  great  notion  of  expeditions  to  the  East,  and  wonders 
to  be  seen  and  effected  in  the  Oriental  countries. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Among  the  most  cordial  of  Goldsmith's  intimates  in  London 
during  this  time  of  precarious  struggle,  were  certain  of  his 
former  fellow-students  in  Edinburgh.  One  of  these  was  the 
son  of  a  Dr.  Milner,  a  dissenting  minister,  who  kept  a  classical 
school  of  eminence  at  Peckham,  in  Surrey.  Young  Milner 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  Goldsmith's  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, and  cherished  for  him  that  good  will  which  his  genial 
nature  seems  ever  to  have  inspired  among  his  school  and 
college  associates.  His  father  falling  ill,  the  young  man 
negociated  with  Goldsmith  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the 
school.  The  latter  readily  consented,  for  he  was  discouraged 
by  the  slow  growth  of  medical  reputation  and  practice,  and  as 
yet  had  no  confidence  in  the  coy  smiles  of  the  muse.  Laying 
by  his  wig  and  cane,  therefore,  and  once  more  wielding  the 
ferule,  he  resumed  the  character  of  the  pedagogue,  and  for 
some  time  reigned  as  vicegerent  over  the  academy  at  Peck- 
ham.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  treated  by  both  Dr. 
Milner  and  his  wife ;  and  became  a  favouiite  with  the 
scholars  from  his  easy,  indulgent  good  nature.  He  mingled 
in  their  sports  ;  told  them  droll  stories ;  played  on  the  flute 
for  their  amusement,  and  spent  his  money  in  treating  them  to 
sweetmeats  and  other  schoolboy  dainties.  His  familiarity 
was  sometimes  carried  too  far ;  he  indulged  in  boyish 
pranks  and  practical  jokes,  and  di-ew  upon  himself  retorts  in 
kind,  which,  however,  he  bore  with  great  good  humour. 
Once,  indeed,  he  was  touched  to  the  quick  by  a  piece  of 
schoolboy  pertness.  After  playing  on  the  flute,  he  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  music,  as  delightful  in  itself,  and  as  a 
valuable  accomplishment  for  a  gentleman,  whereupon  a 
youngster,  with  a  glance  at  his  ungainly  person,  wished  to 
know  if  he  considered  himself  a  gentleman.  Poor  Gold- 
smith, feelingly  alive  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  appearance 
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nd  the  hnmiKty  of  his  situntion,  winced  at  this  unthinking 
neer,  which  long  rankle**!  in  his  mind. 

As  usual,  while  in   Dr.  Milncr's  employ,  his  benevolent 
fedings  were  a  heoxy  tnx  upon  his  pnrae.  for  he  never  could 
xvaist  a  tale  of  distress,  and  was  apt  to  be  fleeced  by  every 
sturdy  beggar;  so  that  between  his  charity  niul  his  m       fi 
cence,  he  was  generallr   in  advance  of  his  sK-iKltT  ,v 
**  You  had  better,  Mr.  Uoldsmith,  let  me  take  care  of  your 
money,"  said  Mrs.  Milner,  one  day,  "  as  I  do  for  some  of  the 
youn';  •i^entlemi-n." — "  In  truth,  madam,  there  is  equal  need,' 
was  the  good-humoured  reply. 

Dr.  Mihier  was  a  mMi  of  some  litenuy  pretensions,  and 
wrote  occasionally  (br  tbe  '*  Monthly  Review,"  of  which  a 
bocJcseller,  by  the  name  of  Griffiths,  vms  proprietor.  ITiis 
work  was  an  advocate  for  Whig  priuciplcs,  and  had  been  in 
proq>erows  existence  tor  nearly  ti-^ht  years.  Of  late,  how 
ever,  periodicals  had  multiplied  excetntingly.  and  a  formidabli 
Torj-rivnl  had  started  up  in  the  "Critical  Review."  published 
by  Archibald  Hamilton,  a  bookseller,  and  aided  by  the 
powerful  and  popular  pen  of  Dr.  Smollett.  Griffiths  was 
obliged  to  recruit  his  forces.  While  so  doing,  he  met  Gold- 
smith, a  humble  occupant  of  a  seat  at  Dr.  Milner's  table,  and 
was  struck  with  remarks  on  men  and  books,  which  fell  from 
him  in  the  course  of  conrersation.  He  took  occasion  to 
aennd  him  privately  ns  to  his  inclination  and  capacity  as  a 
reviewer,  and  was  famished  by  liim  with  specimens  of  Ws 
literary  and  critical  talents.  TTiey  proved  aatiaisctory.  The 
consequence  vraa  that  Goldsmith  once  more  changed  his  mode 
of  life,  and  in  April,  1757,  became  a  contributor  to  the 
"  Monthly  Review,"  at  a  small  fixed  sahiry,  with  board  and 
lodging;  and  accordingly  took  up  his  abode  with  Mr. 
Griffiths,  at  the  sign  of  the  Dunciaa,  Putemoster  Itow.  As 
usual,  we  trace  this  phase  of  his  fortunes  in  his  semi-fictitiotis 
writings;  his  sudden  transmutation  of  the  pedagognc  into  the 
author  being  humorously  set  forth  in  the  case  of  "  George 
Primrose,"  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  "  Come,"  says 
Georges  adviser,  " I  see  you  are  a  lad  of  spirit  and  some 
learning;  what  do  yon  think  of  commencing  author,  like  me? 
You  have  read  in  books,  no  doubt,  of  men  of  genias  starving 
at  the  trade:  at  present  I'll  show  you  forty  very  dull  fellows 
about  town  that  live  by  it  in  opulence.  All  honest,  jog-trot 
men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and  dully,  and  write  history  and 
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politics,  and  are  praised ;  men,  sir,  who  had  they  been  bred 
cobblers,  would  all  their  lives  only  have  mended  shoes,  but 
never  made  them."  "  Finding,"  says  George,  "  that  there 
was  no  great  degree  of  gentility  affixed  to  the  character  of  an 
usher,  I  resolved  to  accept  his  proposal;  and,  having  the 
highest  respect  for  literatiu'e,  hailed  the  antiqua  mater  of  Grub 
street  with  reverence.  I  thought  it  my  glory  to  pursue  a 
track  which  Dryden  and  Otway  trod  before  me."  Alas! 
Drj'den  struggled  with  indigence  all  his  days;  and  Otway,  it 
is  said,  fell  a  victim  to  famine  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  being 
strangled  by  a  roll  of  bread,  which  he  devoured  with  the 
voracity  of  a  starving  man. 

In  Goldsmiths  experience,  the  track  soon  proved  a  thorny 
one;  Griffiths  was  a  hard  business  man,  of  shrewd,  worldly 
good  sense,  but  little  refinement  or  cultivation.  He  meddled 
or  rather  muddled  with  literature,  too,  in  a  business-way, 
altering  and  modifpng  occasionally  the  writings  of  his  con- 
tributors, and  in  this  he  was  aided  by  his  wife,  who,  according 
to  Smollett,  was  "  an  antiquated  female  critic  and  a  dabbler  in 
the  '  Re\'iew.'  "  Such  was  the  literary  vassalage  to  which 
Goldsmith  had  unwarily  subjected  himself.  A  diurnal 
drudgery  was  imposed  on  him,  irksome  to  his  indolent  habits, 
and  attended  by  circumstances  himiiliating  to  his  pride.  He 
had  to  write  daily  from  nine  o'clock  until  two,  and  often 
throughout  the  day;  whether  in  the  vein  or  not,  and  on  sub- 
jects dictated  by  his  task-master,  however  foreign  to  his  taste; 
in  a  word,  he  was  treated  as  a  mere  literary  hack.  But  this 
was  not  tlie  worst ;  it  was  the  critical  supervision  of  Griffiths 
and  his  wife  which  grieved  him:  the  "  illiterate,  bookselling 
Griffiths,'  as  Smollett  called  him,  "  who  presumed  to  re\'ise, 
alter,  and  amend  the  articles  contributed  to  their  '  Review.' 
ITiank  heaven,"  crowed  Smollett,  "  the  '  Critical  Review'  is 
not  written  under  the  restraint  of  a  boolcseller  and  his  wife. 
Its  principal  ^\Titers  are  independent  of  each  other,  uncon- 
nected with  booksellers,  and  una  wed  by  old  women!" 

This  literary  vassalage,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The 
bookseller  became  more  and  more  exacting.  He  accused  his 
hack  writer  of  idleness  ;  of  abandoning  his  writing-desk  and 
literary  workshop  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day ;  and  of  assum- 
ing a  tone  and  manner  above  his  situation.  Goldsmith,  in 
return,  charged  him  with  impertinence ;  his  wife,  with  mean- 
ness and  parsimony  in  her  household  treatment  of  him,  and 
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both  of  literary  meddling  and  nuirring.     The  engagement  wm 
broken  off  at  the  end  of  five  months,  by  mutual  consent,  and 
without  any  violent  rupture,  as  it  will  be  found  they  aflei- 
Avards  had  occiusional  dealinpp  with  each  other. 

Thounjh  GoliLsmith  was  now  nearly  tliirty  years  of  age,  1: 
had  produced  nothing  to  give  him  a  dccideil  n'|)iitution.     lie 
was  as  yet  a  mere  writer  for  bread.     ITic  articles  he  had 
contributed  to  the  "  Review"  wei:e  ai)ou}'mous,  and  were  nev< 
avowed  by  him.     ITiey  have  since  been,  for  the  most  |)an, 
ascertained ;  and  though  thrown  off  hastily,  often  treating  on 
subjects  of  temporary  interest,  and  marred  by  the  Griihtli 
interpolations,  they  arc  still  characterized  by  his  sound,  ea> 
good  sense,  and  the  genial  graces  of  his  style.      Johnsou 
ubeorved  that  Goldsmith's  genius  flowered  late;  he  shoidd 
have  said  it  flowered  early,  out  was  late  in  bringing  its  fruit 
to  maturit}'. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Beiko  now  known  in  the  publishing  world.  Goldsmith 
began  to  find  casual  cmplo}'ment  in  various  qiiarters;  among 
others,  he  wrote  occasionally  for  the  "  Literary  Magazine,"  a 
production  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  John  Ncwberj',  bookseller,  St. 
Paul  s  Churchyard,  reno^nTicd  in  nurscrj'  litcratturc  throughout 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  for  his  picture-lxK)ks  for 
children.  Is'ewbcry  was  a  worthy,  intelligent,  kind-hearted 
man,  and  a  seasonable,  though  cautious  friend  to  authors, 
relieving  them  with  small  loans  when  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
though  always  taking  care  to  be  well  repaid  by  the  labour  of 
their  pens.  Goldsmith  introduces  him  in  a  himiorous,  yet 
friendly  manner  in  his  novel  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
"ITiis  person  was  no  other  than  the  philanthropic  bookstall  i  : 
in  St.  Pauls  Churchyard,  who  has  written  so  many  little  book 
for  children;  he  called  himself  their  friend;  but  he  was  thu 
friend  of  all  mankind.  He  was  no  sooner  alighted  but  he  was 
in  haste  to  be  gone ;  for  he  was  ever  on  business  of  import- 
ance, and  was  at  that  time  actually  compiling  materials  for 
the  history  of  one  Mr.  ITiomas  Trip.  I  inmiediately  recol- 
lected this  good-natured  man's  red-pimpled  face." 

Besides  his  literary  job-work,  Goldsmith  also  resimied  his 
medical  practice,  but  with  very  trifling  success.  The  scanti- 
ness of  his  purse  still  obliged  him  to  Uve  m  obscure  lodgings 
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somewhere  in  the  \icimty  of  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street; 
but  his  extended  acquaintance  and  rising  importance  caused 
him  to  consult  appearances.  He  adopted  an  expedient,  then 
verj-  common,  and  still  practised  in  London  among  those  who 
have  to  tread  the  narrow  path  between  pride  and  poverty; 
while  he  bmrowed  in  lodgings  suited  to  his  means,  he 
"  hailed,"  as  it  is  termed,  from  the  Temple  Exchange  Coffee- 
house near  Temple  Bar.  Here  he  received  his  medical  calls ; 
hence  he  dated  his  letters,  and  here  he  passed  much  of  his 
leisure  hours,  conversing  with  the  frequenters  of  the  place. 
"  Thirty  pounds  a-year,"  said  a  poor  Irish  painter,  who 
imderstood  the  art  of  shifting,  "  is  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
live  in  London  without  being  contemptible.  Ten  pounds  will 
find  him  in  clothes  and  linen;  he  can  live  in  a  gaiTet  on 
eighteenpence  a  week;  hail  from  a  coffeehouse,  where,  by 
occasionally  spending  thi-eepence,  he  may  pass  some  hours 
each  day  in  good  company;  he  may  breakfast  on  bread  and 
iixilk  for  a  penny ;  dine  for  sixpence;  do  without  supper;  and 
on  clean-shirt-day  he  may  go  abroad  and  pay  visits." 

Goldsmith  seems  to  have  taken  a  leaf  from  this  poor  devil's 
manual,  in  respect  to  the  coffee-house  at  least.  Indeed,  coffee- 
houses in  those  days  were  the  resorts  of  wits  and  literati,  where 
the  topics  of  the  day  were  gossiped  over,  and  the  affairs  of 
literature  and  the  drama  discussed  and  criticised.  In  this 
way,  he  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  intimacy,  which  now  em- 
braced several  names  of  notoriety. 

Do  we  want  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  experience  in  this 
part  of  his  career  ?  we  have  it  in  his  observations  on  the  life 
of  an  author  in  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learn- 
ing," published  some  years  afterwards. 

"  The  author,  unpatronized  by  the  great,  has  naturally  recourse  to 
the  bookseller.  There  cannot,  perhaps,  be  imagined  a  combination 
more  prejudicial  to  taste  than  this.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  one  to 
allow  as  little  for  writing,  and  for  the  other  to  write  as  much  as 
possible ;  accordingly  tedious  compilations  and  periodical  magazines  are 
the  result  of  their  joint  endeavours.  In  these  circumstances,  the  author 
bids  adieu  to  fame  ;  writes  for  bread ;  and  for  that  only,  imagination  is 
seldom  called  in.  He  sits  do\vn  to  address  the  venal  muse  with  the  most 
phlegmatic  apathy ;  and,  as  we  are  told  of  the  llussian,  courts  his  mistress 
by  falling  asleep  in  her  lap." 

Again, — 

"  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  world  are  apt  to  fancy  the  man 
of  wit  as  leading  a  very  agreeable  life.  They  conclude,  perhaps,  that  he 
ia  attended  with  silent  admiration,  and  dictates  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
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wHk  all  tlM  eloqaenee  of  eooKiow  raperioritjr.  Very  diffcreat  ia  bia 
pieaeDt  fitaatioD.  He  ia  call«d  an  author,  aad  all  know  that  an  aQtbor 
ia  a  thing  only  to  be  laughed  at  Hia  penoo,  not  hia  jeat,  baeomea  tho 
miHh  <-f  •><''  .nmpnnv  At  hls  approaeh,  the  moat  ht,  unthinking  ihoe 
bri  meaning.    Erea  aMemea  Uugl^  and  arenge 

on  ti  II  waalariahed  OQ  their  ibrefrtheni"        *        * 

"The  poet's  poverty  is  a  standing  tofle  fli  coatif  t  Hia  writinir  for 
biead  is  an  unpardonable  ofleace.  Parfcap^  ti  aH  nankind,  an  authur  in 
theae  timea  ia  used  moat  hardly.  We  kaep  him  poor,  and  yet  rvTile  hia 
poverty.  We  reproach  bim  for  living  by  hia  wit,  and  yet  allow  him  no 
other  means  to  lire.  His  taking  rerag*  in  garnta  and  eellara  ha%  of 
late  been  riolently  olgeeted  to  Um.  sad  that  by  bmb  iHw,  I  have  hope, 
are  more  apt  to  pity  than  iaaiiH  Ua  diatrvaa,  b  porevty  a  eardeaa 
fMltl  No  doubt  k«  knofwa  Iww  to  pcder  •  bottle  of  *^™r*g*t  to  the 
nectar  of  the  neighbouring  alahoaaa,  or  a  veaiaon  pasty  to  a  plate  of 
potatoes.  Want  of  delicaqr  la  aot  in  him.  but  in  thoae  who  deny  liim 
the  oportonity  of  making  an  elegaat  dioice.  Wit,  certainly,  ia  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  have  it,  nor  dMold  we  be  dtaplaaaed  if  it  ia  the  oaty 
na  haa.    We  maat  aoi  ■adarrale  him  who  oaea 
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it  for  sabaiileaoa,  ami  ieea  turn  tha  ingraUtada  «f  Ik*  aga,  eirw  to  a 
bookseller  for  redram."  •  •  •  • 

"  If  the  aatbor  be  nceemaiy  aatoag  na,  let  oa  treat  Um  with  jmpvr 
c<»sideratioD,  as  a  child  of  the  public,  not  as  a  rent-charge  oa  the  earn- 
mnnity.  And,  indeed,  a  child  of  the  public  he  is  in  all  respeeta;  for 
while  fo  well  able  to  direct  othen.  1m>w  incapable  ia  he  fireqoeatiy  (bond 
of  guiding  himself.  His  simplicity  expeaee  Ilim  to  all  the  iaaidieaa  ap- 
proaehea  of  cunning;  liia  aaniibUity  to  tha  alia^deat  InTaaioaa  of  oaa- 
tempt  Though  poaaeased  of  fortitude  to  ataaa  namared  the  expected 
burets  of  an  earthquake,  yet  with  feelings  ao  ezqaidtely  poignant,  aa  to 
agonize  under  the  slightest  dimppointment.  Broken  rest,  tasteleaa 
meals,  and  causeless  anxieties,  shorten  life,  and  render  it  unfit  for  aetire 
employments;  prolonged  Tigila,  aad  iateaae  applieatioa  still  fortker 
contract  his  span,  and  make  hia  Ume  glide  inaeaaibly  swi^." 

While  pocr  Goldsmith  was  thus  stniegling  with  the  dit 
ficulties  and  discouragements  which  in  tnose  days  beset  the 
path  of  an  author,  his  friends  in  Ireland  received  accotmts  of 
his  literary  success,  and  of  the  distinguished  acquaintances  he 
was  making.  This  was  enough  to  put  the  wise  heads  at 
Lissoy  and  Ballymahon  in  a  ferment  of  conjectnres.  With 
the  exaggerated  notions  of  provincial  relatives  coaeemiBg  the 
femily  great  man  in  the  metropolis,  some  of  Goldsmith's  poor 
kindred  pictured  him,  to  themselves,  seated  in  high  places, 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  hand  and  glove  with  the 
givers  of  gifts  and  dispensers  of  patronage.  Accordingly,  he 
was  one  day  surprised  at  the  sudden  apparition,  in  his  miser- 
able lodging,  of  his  younger  brother  Charles,  a  raw  youth  of 
twenty-one,  endowed  with  a  double  share  of  the  femily  heed- 
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lessness,  and  who  expected  to  be  forthwith  helped  into  some 
snug  by-path  to  fortiine,  by  one  or  other  of  Oliver's  great 
Mends.  Charles  was  sadly  disconcerted  on  learning  that,  so 
far  from  being  able  to  provide  for  others,  his  brother  could 
scarcely  take  care  of  himself.  He  looked  round  with  a  rueful 
eye  on  the  poet's  quarters,  and  could  not  help  expressing  his 
surprise  and  disappointment  at  finding  him  no  better  off. 
"  AU  in  good  time,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  poor  Goldsmith, 
with  infinite  good  humour ;  "  I  shall  be  richer  by-and-bye. 
Addison,  let  me  teU  you,  wrote  his  poem  of  the  '  Campaign ' 
in  a  garret  in  the  Haymarket,  three  stories  high,  and  you  see 
I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  for  I  have  only  got  to  the  second 
story." 

Charles  Goldsmith  did  not  remain  long  to  embarrass  his 
brother  in  London.  With  the  same  roving  disposition  and 
inconsiderate  temper  of  Oliver,  he  suddenly  departed  in  an 
humble  capacity  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  above  thirty  years,  when,  after 
having  been  given  up  as  dead  by  his  friends,  he  made  his 
reappearance  in  England. 

Shortly  after  his  departure,  Goldsmith  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Daniel  Hodson,  Esq.,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract ;  it  was  partly  intended,  no  doubt,  to  dissipate 
any  further  illusions  concerning  his  fortunes,  which  might 
float  on  the  magnificent  imagination  of  his  friends  in  Bally- 
mahon. 

"  I  suppose  you  desire  to  know  my  present  situation.  As  there  is 
nothing  in  it  at  which  I  should  blush,  or  which  mankind  could  cen- 
sure, I  see  no  reason  for  making  it  a  secret.  In  short,  by  a  very  little 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  a  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet,  I  make  a 
shift  to  live.  Kothing  is  more  apt  to  introduce  us  to  the  gates  of  the 
muses  as  poverty ;  but  it  were  well  if  they  only  left  us  at  the  door.  The 
mischief  is,  they  sometimes  choose  to  give  us  their  company  to  the 
entertainment;  and  Want,  instead  of  being  gentleman  usher,  often 
turns  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

"  Thus,  upon  learning  I  write,  no  doubt  you  imagine  I  starve,  and 
the  name  of  an  author  naturally  reminds  you  of  a  garret.  In  this  par- 
ticular, I  do  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  my  friends.  But  whether  I 
cat  or  starve,  live  in  a  first  floor  or  four  pairs  of  stairs  high,  I  still 
remember  them  with  ardour ;  nay,  my  very  country  comes  in  for  a 
share  of  my  affection.  Unaccountable  fondness  for  country,  this  maladie 
du  pays,  as  the  French  call  it !  Unaccountable  that  he  should  still 
have  an  affection  for  a  place,  who  never,  when  in  it,  received  above 
common  civility;  who  never  brought  anything  out  of  it  except  his 
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brogue  and  his  blunders.  Surely  mj  affection  is  eqnallj  ridiculoos  with 
the  Scotchman's,  who  refused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch,  because  it  made 
him  unco'  thoughtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny  Inyenuy. 

"  But  now,  to  be  serious :  let  me  ask  mjaelf  what  gives  me  a  wish  to 
see  Ireland  again  1  The  country  is  a  fine  one,  perhaps  1  No.  There 
is  good  company  in  Ireland  1  No.  The  conversation  there  is  generally 
made  up  of  a  smutty  toast  or  a  bawdy  song ;  the  vivacity  supported  by 
some  humble  cousin,  who  had  just  folly  enough  to  earn  lii8  dinner. 
Then,  perhaps,  there's  more  wit  and  learning  among  the  Irish!  Oh, 
Lord,  uo  !  There  lias  been  more  money  spent  in  the  enoonragement  of 
the  Padarecn  mare  there  in  one  aeaioo,  Uum  given  in  rewards  to  learned 
men  since  the  time  of  Usher.  All  their  productions  in  learning 
amount  to,  perhaps,  a  tmnslation,  or  a  few  tracts  in  divinity ;  and  all 
their  productions  in  wit  to  just  nothing  at  alL  Why  the  plague,  then, 
so  fond  of  Ireland  1  Then,  all  at  once,  because  you,  my  dear  friend,  and 
a  few  more,  who  arc  exceptions  to  the  general  picture,  have  a  reddenoe 
there.  Thia  it  is  that  gives  me  all  the  pangs  I  feel  in  separation.  I 
oonfMB  I  cany  this  spirit  wmeUmes  to  tlw  soaring  the  pleasures  I  at 
present  poasesL  If  i  go  to  the  open»  iriiere  Bignon  Columba  ponn  out 
all  the  maaes  of  melody,  I  tH  and  dA  for  Liaioy  fireside,  and  Johnny 
Annstoong's  '  Last  Qood-night'  from  Peggy  Golden.  If  I  climb  Hamp- 
stead  HiU,  than  where  nature  never  exhibited  a  more  magnificent 
prospect,  I  confess  it  fine ;  but  then  I  bad  rather  be  placed  on  the  little 
mount  before  Liasoy  gate,  and  there  take  in,  to  me,  the  most  pleasing 
horizon  in  nature. 

"  Before  Charles  came  hither,  my  thoughts  sometimes  found  refuge 
from  severer  studies  among  mv  friends  in  Ireland,  I  fancied  strange 
revolutions  at  home,  but  I  find  it  was  the  rapidity  of  my  own  motion 
that  gave  an  imaginary  one  to  objects  really  at  rest  No  alterations 
there.  Some  friends,  he  tells  me,  are  still  lean,  but  very  rich  ;  others 
very  fat,  but  still  reiy  poor.  Nay,  all  the  news  I  hear  of  you  is,  that 
you  sally  out  in  visits  among  the  neighbours,  and  sometimes  make  a 
migration  from  the  bine  bed  to  the  brown.  I  could  from  my  heart 
wi^  that  you  and  she  (Mrs.  Hodson),  and  Liasoy,  and  Ballymahon,  and 
all  of  yon,  would  fairly  make  a  migration  into  Middlesex ;  though,  upon 
Hccond  thoughts,  this  might  be  attended  with  a  few  inconveniences, 
^rhercfore,  as  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mohammed,  why  Mo- 
hammed shall  go  to  the  mountain;  or,  to  q>eak  plain  Englijsh,  as 
you  cannot  conveniently  pay  me  a  visi^  if  next  summer  I  can  con- 
trive to  be  absent  six  weeks  from  London,  I  shall  spend  three  of  them 
among  my  friends  in  Ireland.  But  first,  believe  me,  my  design  Li 
purely  to  visit,  and  neither  to  cut  a  figure  nor  levy  contributions ;  neither 
to  excite  envy  nor  solicit  favour;  in  fact,  my  circumstances  are 
adapted  to  neither.  I  am  too  poor  to  be  gazed  at,  and  too  rich  to  neM 
assistance." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Foe  sometime,  Goldsmith  continiied  to  write  miscellaneously 
for  reviews  and  other  periodical  publications,  but  without 
making  any  decided  hit,  to  use  a  technical  term.  Indeed  as 
yet  he  appeared  destitute  of  the  strong  excitement  of  literary 
ambition,  and  -wrote  only  on  the  spur  of  necessity,  and  at  the 
urgent  importunity  of  his  bookseller.  His  indolent  and  truant 
disposition,  ever  averse  from  labour  and  delighting  in  holiday, 
had  to  be  scourged  up  to  his  task ;  still,  it  was  this  very 
truant  disposition  which  threw  an  imconscious  charm  over 
everything  he  WTote  ;  bringing  with  it  honeyed  thoughts  and 
pictured  images  which  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind  in  the 
sunny  hours  of  idleness :  these  effusions,  dashed  off  on  com- 
pulsion in  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  were  published  anony- 
mously ;  so  that  they  made  no  collective  impression  on  the 
public,  and  reflected  no  fame  on  the  name  of  their  author. 

In  an  essay  published  sometime  subsequently  in  the  "Eee," 
Goldsmith  adverts  i-n  his  own  hmnourous  way,  to  his  im- 
patience at  the  tardiness  with  which  his  desultory  and 
tmacknowledged  essays  crept  into  notice.  "  I  was  once  in- 
duced," says  he,  "to  show  my  indignation  against  the  public 
by  discontinuing  my  efforts  to  please ;  and  was  bravely 
resolved,  like  Raleigh,  to  vex  them  by  bxuning  my  manu- 
scripts in  a  passion.  Upon  reflection,  however,  I  considered 
what  set  or  body  of  people  would  be  displeased  at  my  rash- 
ness. The  sun,  after  so  sad  an  accident,  might  shine  next 
morning  as  bright  as  usual ;  men  might  laugh  and  sing  the 
next  day,  and  transact  business  as  before ;  and  not  a  single 
creature  feel  any  regret  but  myself.  Instead  of  having  Apollo 
in  mourning  or  the  Muses  in  a  fit  of  the  spleen ;  instead  of 
having  the  learned  world  apostrophising  at  my  untimely 
decease  ;  perhaps  aU  Grub-street  might  laugh  at  my  fate,  and 
self-approving  dignity  be  unable  to  shield  me  from  lidicule." 

Circumstances  occurred  about  this  time  to  give  a  new 
direction  to  Goldsmith's  hopes  and  schemes.  Having  re- 
sumed for  a  brief  period  the  superintendence  of  the  Peclcham 
school  during  a  fit  of  illness  of  Dr.  Milner,  that  gentleman, 
in  requital  for  his  timely  services,  promised  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  a  friend,  an  East  India  Director,  to  procure  hirn 
a  medical  appointment  in  India. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  Dr. 
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Milner  would  be  effectual ;  but  how  was  ^Goldsmith  to  find 
the  ways  and  means  of  fitting  himself  out  for  a  voyage  to  the 
Indies  r  In  this  emergency,  he  was  driven  to  a  more  extended 
exercise  of  the  pen  tbiaii  be  had  yet  :  i.   His  skirmish- 

ing among  books  as  a  rencwcr,  anil  ^>utatiou8  ramble 

among  the  schools  and  universities,  and  literati  of  the  ('on- 
tinent,  had  filled  his  mind  with  facts  and  observations,  wliich 
he  now  set  about  digesting  into  a  treatise  of  some  magnitude, 
to  be  entitled  "  An  Inquirj'  into  the  present  State  of  Polite 
Learning  in  Europe."  As  the  work  grew  on  his  bands,  his 
sanguine  temper  ran  ahead  of  his  labours.  Feeling  secure  of 
success  in  England,  he  was  anxious  to  forestall  the  piracy  of 
the  Irish  press ;  for  as  yet,  the  Union  not  having  taken  place, 
the  English  law  of  copyright  did  not  extend  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Irish  channel.  He  wrote,  therefore,  to  his  friends  in 
Ireland,  uj^ng  them  to  circulate  his  proposals  for  his  con- 
templated work,  and  obtain  subscriptions  ''  !  '  ;ice 
— the  money  to  be  transmitted  to  a  Mr.  ut 
bookseller  in  Dublin,  who  wotild  give  a  receipt  ior  it,  and  be 
accoimtable  for  the  delivery  of  the  books.  The  letters  written 
by  him  on  this  occasion  are  worthy  of  copious  citation,  as 
being  full  of  character  and  interest.  One  was  to  his  relative 
and  college  intimate,  Edward  Wells,  who  had  studied  for  the 
bar,  but  was  now  living  at  case  on  his  estate  at  Koscommon. 
"  You  have  quitted,"  writes  Goldsmith,  "  the  plan  of  life 
which  you  once  intended  to  pursue,  and  given  up  ambition, 
for  domestic  tranquillity.  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  regret 
that  one  of  my  few  friends  has  declined  a  pursuit,  in  which  he 
had  every  reason  to  expect  success.  I  have  often  let  my 
fancy  loose  when  you  were  the  subject,  and  have  imagined 
you  gracing  the  bench,  or  thimdenng  at  the  bar ;  while  I 
have  taken  no  small  pride  to  myself,  and  whispered  to  all 
that  I  could  come  near,  that  this  was  my  cousin.  Instead  of 
this,  it  seems  you  are  merely  content  to  be  a  happy  man  ;  to 
be  esteemed  by  your  acquaintances ;  to  cultivate  your  paternal 
acres  ;  to  take  \mmolested  a  nap  under  one  of  your  own  haw- 
thorns, or  in  Mrs.  WeUss  bed-chamber,  which  even  a  poet 
m\ist  confess  is  rather  the  more  comfortable  place  of  the  two. 
But,  however  your  resolutions  may  be  altered  with  regard  to 
your  situation  in  life,  I  persuade  myself  they  are  unalterable 
with  respect  to  your  friends  in  it.  I  cannot  think  the  world 
has  taken  such  entire  possession  of  that  heart  (once  so  suscep- 
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tible  of  friendship)  as  not  to  have  left  a  comer  there  for  a 
friend  or  two,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  even  I  have  a  place 
among  the  number.  This  I  have  a  claim  to  from  the  simili- 
tude of  our  dispositions  ;  or  setting  that  aside,  I  can  demand 
it  as  a  right  by  the  most  eqmtable  law  of  nature  :  I  mean 
that  of  retaliation  ;  for  indeed  you  have  more  than  yoiu"  share 
in  mine.  I  am  a  man  of  few  professions ;  and  yet  at  this 
very  instant  I  cannot  avoid  the  painful  a})prehension  that  my 
present  professions  (which  speak  not  half  my  feelings)  should 
be  considered  only  as  a  pretext  to  cover  a  request,  as  I  have 
a  request  to  make.  No,  my  dear  Ned,  I  know  you  are  too 
generous  to  think  so,  and  you  know  me  too  proud  to  stoop  to 
unnecessary  insincerity — I  have  a  request,  it  is  true,  to  make; 
but  as  I  know  to  whom  I  am  a  petitioner,  I  make  it  without 
diffidence  or  confusion.  It  is  in  short  this,  I  am  going  to 
pubHsh  a  book  in  London,"  &c.  The  residue  of  the  letter 
specifies  the  nature  of  the  request,  which  was  merely  to  aid 
in  circulating  his  proposals,  and  obtaining  subscriptions.  The 
letter  of  the  poor  author,  however,  was  unattended  to,  and 
unacknowledged  by  the  prosperous  Mr.  Wells,  of  lloscommon, 
though  in  after  years  he  was  proud  to  claim  relationship  to 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  when  he  had  risen  to  celebrity. 

Another  of  Goldsmiths  letters  was  to  Kobert  Bryanton, 
■with  whom  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  in  correspondence.  "  I 
believe,"  WTites  he,  "  that  they  who  are  drunk,  or  out  of 
their  wits,  fancy  everybody  else  in  the  same  condition.  Mine 
is  a  friendship  that  neither  distance  nor  time  can  efface, 
which  is  probably  the  reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't 
avoid  thinking  yours  of  the  same  complexion  ;  and  yet  I  have 
many  reasons  for  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  else  why,  in  so 
long  an  absence,  was  I  never  made  a  partner  in  your  con- 
cerns ?  To  hear  of  your  success  would  have  given  me  the 
utmost  pleasure ;  and  a  communication  of  your  very  disap- 
pointments, would  divide  the  uneasiness  I  too  frequently  feel 
for  my  own.  Indeed,  my  dear  Bob,  you  don't  conceive  how 
unkindly  you  have  treated  one,  whose  circumstances  afford 
him  few  prospects  of  pleasure,  except  those  reflected  from  the 
happiness  of  his  friends.  However,  since  you  have  not  let 
me  hear  from  you,  I  have  in  some  measure  disappointed  your 
neglect  by  frequently  thinking  of  you.  Every  day  or  so  I 
remember  the  calm  anecdotes  of  your  life,  from  the  fireside 
to  the  easy  chair;   recall  the  various  adventures   that  first 
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cemented  our  friendship;  the  school,  the  college,  or  the 
tavern  ;  preside  in  fancy  over  your  cards ;  and  am  displeased 
at  your  bad  play  when  the  rubber  goes  against  you,  though 
not  with  all  that  agony  of  soul  as  when  I  was  once  your 
partner.  Is  it  not  strange  that  two  of  such  like  affections 
should  be  so  much  separated,  and  so  differently  employed  as 
we  are  ?  You  seem  placed  at  the  centre  of  fortune's  wheel, 
and,  let  it  revolve  ever  so  &8t,  are  ^«»— w»Wt  of  the  motion. 
I  seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circmnflBrenoe,  and  whirled 
disagreeably  round,  as  if  on  a  whirligig." 

He  then  runs  into  a  whimsical  and  extraTagant  tirade 
about  his  ftiture  procpccts.  The  wonderful  career  of  fame 
and  fortune  that  awaits  him,  and  after  indulging  in  all  kinds 
of  humourous  gasconudea,  concludes :  "  Let  mc,  then,  stop 
my  fancy  to  take  a  Tiew  of  my  ftiture  self, — and,  as  the  boys 
say,  light  down  to  see  myself  on  horseback.  Well,  now  that 
I  am  down,  where  the  d — 1  m  I?  Oh  gods !  gods !  here  in  a 
garret,  writing  for  bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned  fur  a 
milk-score !'' 

He  would,  on  this  occasion,  have  doubtless  written  to  his 
tmcle  Contarine,  but  that  generous  friend  was  sunk  into  a 
helpless,  hopeless  state,  from  which  death  soon  released  him. 

Cut  off  thus  from  the  kind  co-operation  of  his  \mcle,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Jane,  the  companion  of  his 
school-boy  and  happy  days,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lawder. 
The  object  was  to  st'cure  her  interest  with  her  husband  in 
promoting  the  circulation  of  his  proposals.  ITie  letter  is  full 
of  character. 

"If  you  should  a«k,"  he  begins,  "why,  in  sn  interrBl  of  bo  many 
yean,  you  nerer  heard  from  me,  permit  me,  madam,  to  aak  the  same 
question.  I  have  the  best  excuse  in  recrimination.  I  wrot*  to  Kil- 
more  from  Leyden,  in  Holland,  from  Loorain,  in  Flanders,  and  Rouen, 
in  France,  but  received  no  answer.  To  what  could  I  attribute  this 
silence  but  to  displeasure  or  forgetfulneasl  Whether  I  was  right  in  my 
conjecture  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  this  I  must  ingenuously 
own,  that  I  have  a  thousand  times  in  my  turn  endeavoured  to  forget 
them,  whom  I  could  not  but  look  upon  as  forgetting  me.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  blot  their  names  from  my  memory,  and,  I  confess  it,  spent 
whole  days  in  efforts  to  tear  their  image  from  my  heart.  Coold  I  have 
succeeded,  you  had  not  now  been  troubled  with  this  renewal  of  a  dis- 
continued correspondence ;  but,  as  every  effort  the  restless  make  to 
procure  sleep  serves  but  to  keep  them  waking,  all  my  attempts  con- 
tributed to  impress  what  I  would  forget  deeper  on  my  imagination. 
But  this  subject  I  would  willingly  turn  from,  and  yet,  '  for  the  soul  of 
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me  I  can't  tell  I  have  said  all.  I  was,  madam,  when  I  discontinued 
writing  to  Kilmore,  in  such  circumstances,  that  all  my  endeavours  to 
continue  your  regards  might  be  attributed  to  wrong  motives.  My 
letters  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  petitions  of  a  beggar,  and  not  the 
offerings  of  a  friend ;  while  all  my  professions,  instead  of  being  consi- 
dered as  the  result  of  disinterested  esteem,  might  be  ascribed  to  venal 
insincerity.  I  believe,  indeed,  you  had  too  much  generosity  to  place  them 
in  such  a  light,  but  I  could  not  bear  even  the  shadow  of  such  a  suspi- 
cion. The  most  delicate  friendships  are  always  most  sensible  of  the 
slightest  invasion,  and  the  strongest  jealousy  is  ever  attendant  on  the 
warmest  regard.  I  could  not — I  own  I  could  not — continue  a  corres- 
pondence in  which  every  acknowledgment  for  past  favours  might  be 
considered  as  an  indirect  request  for  future  ones  ;  and  where  it  might 
be  thought  I  gave  my  heart  from  a  motive  of  gratitude  alone,  when  I 
was  conscious  of  having  bestowed  it  on  much  more  disinterested  prin- 
ciples. It  is  true,  this  conduct  might  have  been  simple  enough  ;  but 
yourself  must  confess  it  was  in  character.  Those  who  know  me  at  all, 
know  that  I  have  always  been  actuated  by  different  principles  from  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  and  while  none  regarded  the  interest  of  lus  friend 
more,  no  man  on  earth  regarded  his  own  less.  I  have  often  affected 
bluntness  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  flattery ;  have  frequently  seemed 
to  overlook  those  merits  too  obvious  to  escape  notice,  and  pretended 
disregard  to  those  instances  of  good  nature  and  good  sense,  which  I 
could  not  fail  tacitly  to  applaud ;  and  all  this  lest  I  should  be  ranked 
among  the  grinning  tribe,  who  say,  '  very  true'  to  all  that  is  said  ;  who 
fill  a  vacant  chair  at  a  tea-table ;  whose  narrow  souls  never  moved  in  a 
wider  circle  than  the  circumference  of  a  guinea ;  and  who  had  rather  be 
reckoning  the  money  in  your  pocket  than  the  virtue  in  your  breast. 
All  this,  I  say,  I  have  done,  and  a  thousand  other  very  silly,  though 
very  disinterested,  things  in  my  time ;  and  for  all  which  no  soul  cares 
a  farthing  about  me.  *  *  *  Is  it  to  be  wondered 

that  he  should  once,  in  his  life,  forget  you,  who  has  been  all  his  life 
forgetting  himself?  However,  it  is  probable  you  may,  one  of  these 
days,  see  me  turned  into  a  perfect  hunks,  and  as  dark  and  intricate 
as  a  mouse-hole.  I  have  already  given  my  landlady  orders  for  an  entire 
reform  in  the  state  of  my  finances.  I  declaim  against  hot  suppers, 
drink  less  sugar  in  my  tea,  and  check  my  grate  with  brickbats.  In- 
stead of  hanging  my  room  with  pictures,  I  intend  to  adorn  it  with 
maxims  of  frugality.  Those  will  make  pretty  furniture  enough,  and 
won't  be  a  bit  too  expensive  ;  f6r  I  will  draw  them  all  out  with  my  own 
hands,  and  my  landlady's  daughter  shall  frame  them  with  the  parings  of 
my  black  waistcoat.  Each  maxim  is  to  be  inscribed  on  a  sheet  of  clean 
paper,  and  wrote  with  my  best  pen ;  of  which  the  following  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  :  Look  sharp  :  Mind  the  main  chance  :  Money  is  money 
now:  If  you  have  a  thousand  pounds,  you  can  put  your  hands  by  your 
side^,  and  say  you  are  worth  a  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year: 
Take  a  farthing  from  a  hundred  and  it  will  be  a  hundred  no  lo7iger. 
Thus,  which  way  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  they  arc  sure  to  meet  one  of 
those  friendly  monitors ;  and  as  we  are  told  of  an  actor  who  hung  his 
room  round  with  looking-glass  to  correct  the  defects  of  his  person,  my 
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•partmentg  Bhall  be  fumuhed  in  •  pecnliar  iaaiui«r,  to  eomot  the  erron 
oflny  mind.  Faith  I  madam,  I  heartily  wiah  to  be  rioh,  if  it  were  odIj 
for  thiti  reason,  to  saj  without  a  bliuh  how  maoh  I  eat««B  yos.  Boi, 
•las  1  1  have  many  a  Cktigue  to  encoant«r  before  that  h^>py  iiiue  oomM, 
when  your  poor  old  simple  friend  may  agkin  giro  a  loose  to  the  lu  n  :  t  • 
ance  of  his  nature;  sitting  by  Kilmore  flraiiide,  recount  the  vaiwus 
adventures  of  a  hard-fought  life ;  laugh  over  the  follies  of  the  day ;  join 
his  flute  to  your  harpsidiord  ;  and  foiyit  that  ever  he  starred  in  those 
streets  where  Butler  and  Otway  starred  before  him.  And  now  I  men- 
lion  those  great  names — my  Uncle  f  he  is  no  more  that  soul  of  fire  as 
when  I  once  Iomw  Ub.  Kewton  and  Swift  grew  dim  with  age  as 
well  as  he.  But  what  dMU  I  8«y  t  Hi*  mind  was  too  active  an  inha- 
bitant not  to  diseedor  the  feeble  mansjoii  of  its  abode ;  for  the  richest 
jewels  soonest  wear  their  Mttiagl.  Yet  who  but  the  fool  would  lament 
his  condition !    He  now  forgets  the  calamities  of  life.    Perhaps  indul- 

rt  Heaven  has  given  him  a  foretaste  of  that  tnuMioillt/  here,  whlck 
so  well  deserrss  hereafter.  But  1  must  oome  to  hnsinem,  for  bosi- 
ness^  as  one  of  my  maTJms  tdls  me,  most  be  minded  or  lost  I  am 
going  to  publish  in  London  a  hook,  entitled,  '  The  Present  State  of 
TMte  and  Literature  in  Borops.'  Tb»  booksellers  in  Ireland  republish 
every  performanee  there  witMWt  mskiag  the  author  any  consideration. 
I  would,  in  this  respeet,  <Ussp|>oint  their  avarioe,  and  have  all  the  profits 
of  my  labour  to  myselil  I  most,  therefore,  request  Mr.  Lawder  to 
circulate  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  a  hundred  of  my  pro- 
posals, which  I  have  given  the  bookseller,  Mr.  Bradley,  in  Dame-street, 
directions  to  send  to  him.  If,  in  pursuance  of  such  circulation,  be 
should  receive  any  sobsoriptiona,  I  entreaty  when  collected,  they  may 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Bndley,  as  aforesaid,  who  will  give  a  receipt,  and  be 
accountable  for  the  work,  or  a  retam  of  the  subscription.  If  this  request 
(which,  if  it  be  complied  with,  will,  in  some  measure,  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  a  man  of  learning)  should  be  disagreeable  or  troublesome,  I 
would  not  press  it ;  for  I  would  be  the  laal  man  on  earth  to  have  my 
labours  go  a-begging ;  but  if  I  know  Mr.  Lawder  (and  sure  I  ought  to 
know  him),  he  will  accept  the  emplo^-ment  with  pleasure.  All  I  can 
say — if  he  writes  a  book,  1  will  get  him  two  hundred  snbseribers,  and 
those  of  the  best  wits  in  Europe.  Whether  tliis  request  is  complied  with 
or  not,  I  shall  not  be  uneasy ;  but  there  is  one  petition  I  muiit  make  to 
him  and  to  you,  which  I  solicit  with  the  warmest  ardour,  and  in  which 
I  cannot  bear  a  refusal.  I  mean,  dear  madam,  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  subscribe  myself,  your  ever  afiectionate  and  obliged  Unmnan  Oum 
Goldsmith,  ifow  see  how  I  blot  and  blunder  when  I  am  asking  a 
favour." 


CHAPTER  X. 

While  Goldsmith  was  yet  labouring  at  his  treatise,  the 

gromise  made  him  by  Dr.  Milner  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
e  was  actually  appointed  physician  and  surgeon  to  one  of  the 
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factories  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  His  imagination  was 
immediately  on  fire  with  visions  of  Oriental  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence. It  is  true  the  salary  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
pounds,  but  then,  as  appointed  physician,  he  would  have  the 
exclusive  practice  of  the  place,  amounting  to  one  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  with  advantages  to  be  derived  from  trade 
and  from  tlie  high  interest  of  money — twenty  per  cent. ;  in 
a  word,  for  once  in  his  life,  the  road  to  fortune  lay  broad  and 
straight  before  him. 

Hitherto,  in  his  correspondence  with  his  friends,  he  had 
said  nothing  of  his  India  scheme,  but  now  he  imparted  to 
them  his  brilliant  prospects,  urging  the  importance  of  their 
circulating  his  proposals,  and  obtaining  him  subscriptions 
and  advances  on  his  forthcoming  work,  to  furnish  fimds  for 
his  outfit. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  to  task  that  poor  drudge,  his  muse, 
for  present  exigencies.  Ten  pounds  were  demanded  for  his 
appointment-warrant.  Other  expenses  pressed  hard  upon 
him.  Fortunately,  though  as  yet  unknown  to  fame,  his 
literary  capability  was  known  to  '•  the  trade,"  and  the  coinage 
of  his  brain  passed  current  in  Grub-street.  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, proprietor  of  the  Critical  Review,  the  rival  to  that  of 
Griffiths,  readily  made  him  a  smaU  advance  on  receiving  three 
articles  for  his  periodical.  His  purse  thus  slenderly  reple- 
nished, Goldsmith  paid  for  his  warrant,  wiped  off  the  score 
of  his  milkmaid,  abandoned  his  garret,  and  moved  into  a 
shabby  first  floor  in  a  forlorn  court  near  the  Old  Bailey,  there 
to  await  the  time  for  his  migration  to  the  magnificent  coast  of 
Coromandel. 

Alas  !  poor  Goldsmith !  ever  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Early  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November,  that  month  of  fog 
and  despondency  in  London,  he  learnt  the  shipwreck  of  his 
hope.  The  gi-eat  Coromandel  enterprise  fell  through,  or, 
rather,  the  post  promised  to  him  was  transferred  to  some 
other  candidate.  The  cause  of  this  disappointment  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain.  The  death  of  his  quasi  patron,  Dr. 
Milner,  which  happened  about  this  time,  may  have  had  some 
effect  in  producing  it,  or  there  may  have  been  some  heedless- 
ness and  blundering  on  his  own  part,  or  some  obstacle  arising 
from  his  insuperable  indigence  ;  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  he  never  mentioned  it,  which  gives  some  ground  to 
surmise  that  he  himself  was  to  blame.     His  friends  learnt 
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with  surprise  that  he  had  suddenly  relinquished  his  appoint- 
ment to  India,  about  which  he  had  raised  such  sanguine 
expectations;  some  accused  him  of  fickleness  and  caprice, 
others  supposed  him  unwilling  to  tear  himself  from  the 
growing  fascinations  of  the  literary  society  of  I^ndon. 

In  the  meantime,  cut  down  in  nis  hopes,  and  humiliated  in 
his  pride  by  the  failure  of  his  Coromanael  scheme,  he  sought, 
-without  consulting  his  friends,  to  be  examined  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  for  the  himiblc  sitimtion  of  hospital  mate. 
Even  here  poverty  stood  in  his  way.  It  was  neoeasar}-  to 
appear  in  a  decent  garb  before  the  examining  committee ;  but 
how  was  he  to  do  so  ?  He  was  literally  out  of  elbows  as  well 
as  out  of  cash.  Here  again  the  muse,  so  often  jilted  and 
neglected  by  him,  came  to  his  aid.  In  consideration  of  four 
articles  furnished  to  the  '*  Monthly  Review,"  Griffiths,  his 
old  task-master,  was  to  beeome  his  security  to  the  tailor  for  a 
suit  of  clothes.  Goldsmith  nid  he  wanted  them  but  for  a 
single  occasion,  on  which  depended  his  appointment  to  a 
situation  in  the  army;  as  soon  as  that  temporary  purpose 
was  served,  they  would  either  be  returned  or  paid  for.  The 
books  to  be  reviewed  were  accordingly  lent  to  him  ;  the  muse 
was  again  set  to  her  compulsory  drapery ;  the  articles  were 
scribbled  ofi"  and  sent  to  the  bcmkseller,  and  the  clothes  came 
in  due  time  frt)m  the  tailor. 

From  the  records  of  the  Coll<^  of  Surgeons,  it  appears 
that  Goldsmith  underwent  his  examination  at  Surgeons'  Hall 
on  the  21  St  of  December,  1758.  Either  from  a  confusion  of 
mind  incident  to  sensitive  and  imaginative  persons  on  such 
occasions,  or  fix>m  a  real  want  of  surgical  science,  which  last 
is  extremely  probable,  he  failed  in  his  examination,  and  was 
rejected  as  unqualified.  The  effect  of  such  rejection  was  to 
disqualify  him  for  every  branch  of  public  service,  though  he 
might  have  claimed  a  re-examination,  after  the  interval  of  a 
few  months  devoted  to  further  study.  Such  a  re-examination 
he  never  attempted,  nor  did  he  ever  communicate  his  dis- 
comfiture to  any  of  his  friends. 

On  Christmas  Day,  but  four  days  afler  his  rejection  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  while  he  was  suffering  under  the  morti- 
fication of  defeat  and  disappointment,  and  hard  pressed  for 
means  of  subsistence,  he  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  into 
his  room  of  the  poor  woman  of  whom  he  hired  his  wretched 
apartment,  and  to  whom  he  owed  some  small  arrears  of  rent. 
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She  had  a  piteous  tale  of  distress,  and  was  clamorous  in  her 
afflictions.  Her  husband  had  been  airested  in  the  night  for 
debt,  and  thrown  into  prison.  This  was  too  much  lor  the 
quick  feelings  of  Goldsmith ;  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to 
help  the  distressed,  but  in  this  instance  he  was  himself  in 
some  measure  a  cause  of  the  distress.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
He  had  no  money  it  is  true ;  but  there  hung  the  new  suit  of 
clothes  in  which  he  had  stood  his  unlucky  examination  at 
Surgeons'  Hall.  Without  giving  himself  time  for  reflection, 
he  sent  it  off"  to  the  pawnbroker's,  and  raised  thereon  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  pay  ofi"  his  own  debt,  and  to  release  his  land- 
lord from  prison. 

Under  the  same  pressure  of  penurj'  and  despondency,  he 
borrowed  from  a  neighbour  a  pittance  to  relieve  his  immediate 
wants,  lea\ing,  as  a  secm-ity,  the  books  which  he  had  recently 
reviewed.  In  the  midst  of  these  straits  and  harassments,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Griffiths,  demanding  in  peremptory 
terms,  the  return  of  the  clothes  and  books,  or  immediate  pay- 
ment for  the  same.  It  appears  that  he  had  discovered  the 
identical  suit  at  the  pawnbroker's.  The  reply  of  Goldsmith  is 
not  known ;  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  furnish  either  the 
clothes  or  the  money  ;  but  he  probably  offered  once  more  to 
make  the  muse  stand  his  bail.  His  reply  only  increased  the 
ire  of  the  wealthy  man  of  trade,  and  drew  from  him  another 
letter,  still  more  harsh  than  the  first,  using  the  epithets  of 
knave  and  sharper,  and  containing  threats  of  prosecution  and 
a  prison. 

The  following  letter  from  poor  Goldsmith,  gives  the  most 
touching  picture  of  an  inconsiderate  but  sensitive  man, 
harassed  by  care,  stung  by  humiliations,  and  driven  almost  to 
despondency. 

"  Sib, — I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  gaol  to  which  my  own  impru- 
dences and  your  letter  seem  to  point.  I  have  seen  it  inevitable  these 
three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens  !  request  it  as  a  favour, — as  a  favour 
that  may  prevent  something  more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  strug- 
gling with  a  wretched  being — with  all  that  contempt  and  indigence 
brings  with  it — with  all  those  passions  which  make  contempt  insupport- 
able. What,  then,  has  a  gaol  that  is  formidable  1  I  shall,  at  least, 
have  the  society  of  wretches,  and  such  is  to  me  true  society.  I  tell  you, 
again  and  again,  that  I  am  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay  you  a 
farthing,  but  1  will  be  punctual  to  any  appointment  you  or  the  tailor 
shall  make  ;  thus  far,  at  least,  I  do  not  act  the  sharper,  since,  unable  to 
pay  my  own  debts  one  way,  I  would  generally  give  some  security 
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MwOwr.  "So,  fir;  h»d  I  been  a  shArper— had  I  bMB  poMeaed  of  lev 
good-nature  and  native  genenwity,  I  mifhi  floraly  bow  have  been  te 
better  circumstances. 

"I  am  guilty,  I  own,  of  meanneai  whieh  porerty  unavoidably  brings 
with  it :  my  reflections  are  filled  with  repentance  for  my  imprudpno(>. 
but  not  with  any  remorse  for  being  a  villain ;  that  may  be  a  ohm 
you  ui\juBtly  charge  me  with.  Yoar  books,  I  can  assure  yon,  are  n 
pawned  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  •  friend,  from  whom  my  ikcc-b- 
dties  obliged  mc  to  borrow  some  mmej :  whatever  becomes  of  my 
person,  you  shall  have  them  in  a  month.  It  is  very  poodble  both  the 
leports  you  have  heard,  and  your  own  soggesUons,  may  Itave  brought 
ytm  &lse  information  with  respect  to  mv  character ;  it  is  very  pussiblo 
that  the  man  whmn  yon  now  r^[ard  with  detoslation  may  inwardly  bum 
with  grateful  resentment  It  is  very  poadbie  that,  upon  a  second  pe- 
rusal of  the  letter  I  sent  yon,  yon  mtij  tes  the  woricisgl  of  •  ttlnd 
strongly  agitated  with  gratitude  and  jealoasiy.  If  neh  slrOBmaliMM 
should  appear,  at  least  niartt  Invective  till  my  bo(^  with  Mr.  Dodslcy 
shall  be  published,  and  then,  Mrfaaps,  yon  maj  see  the  bright  side  of 
a  mind,  when  my  profMsloBt  amt!  not  appear  the  ^cftatM  of  necessity, 
but  of  choice. 

"  Yon  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner  knew  bm  not.  Perhaps  so :  bat 
he  was  a  man  I  shall  ever  honour ;  but  I  have  friendships  only  with 
the  dead  !  I  ask  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  time ;  nor  shall  1 
add  to  it  by  any  other  profewiona  than  that  I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant, 
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"P.S. — I  ritall  expect  impatiently  the  result  of  your  resolutions." 

The  dispute  between  the  poet  and  the  publisher  was  after- 
ward imperfectly  adjusted,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
clothes  were  paid  for  by  a  short  compilation  advertised  by 
Griffiths  in  the  course  of  the  following  month ;  btit  the  partic^' 
were  never  really  friends  afterward,  amd  the  writings  of  Gold 
smith  were  harshly  and  unjustly  treated  in  the  "Monthly 
Keview." 

We  have  given  the  preceding  anecdote  in  detail,  as  furnish- 
ing one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  Goldsmith's  prompt 
and  benevolent  impulses  outran  all  prudent  forecast,  and 
involved  him  in  difficulties  and  disgraces  which  a  more  selfish 
man  would  have  avoided.  The  pawning  of  the  clothes, 
charged  upon  him  as  a  crime  by  the  grinding  bookseller,  and 
apparently  admitted  by  him  as  one  of  "the  meaimesses  which 
poverty  unavoidably  brings  with  it,"  resulted,  as  we  have 
shown,  from  a  tenderness  of  heart  and  generosity  of  hand,  in 
which  another  man  would  have  gloried ;  but  these  were  such 
natiural  elements  with  him,  that  he  was  unconscious  of  their 
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merit.  It  is  a  pity  that  wealth  does  not  oftener  bring  such 
"  meannesses  "  in  its  train. 

And  now  let  us  be  indulged  in  a  few  pa^tic^dars  about  these 
lodgings  in  which  Goldsmith  was  guilty  of  this  thoughtless 
act  of  benevolence.  They  were  in  a  very  shabby  house,  No. 
12,  Green  Arboiur  Court,  between  the  Old  Bailey  and  Fleet 
Market.  An  old  woman  was  still  living  in  1820,  who  was  a 
relative  of  the  identical  landlady  whom  Goldsmith  relieved 
by  the  money  received  from  the  pawnbroker.  She  was  a 
child  about  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  that  the  poet 
rented  his  apartment  of  her  relative,  and  used  frequently  to  be 
at  the  house  in  Green  Arbour  Court.  She  was  drawn  there, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  good-humoured  kindness  of  Gold- 
smith, who  was  always  exceedingly  fond  of  the  society  of 
children.  He  used  to  assemble  those  of  the  family  in  his 
room,  give  them  cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  and  set  them  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  his  flute.  He  was  very  friendly  to  those 
around  him,  and  cvdtivated  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  a  watch- 
maker in  the  court,  who  possessed  much  native  wit  and 
humour.  He  passed  most  of  the  day,  however,  in  his  room, 
and  only  went  out  in  the  evenings.  His  days  were,  no  doubt, 
devoted  to  the  drudgery  of  the  pen,  and  it  would  appear  that 
he  occasionally  found  the  booksellers  urgent  taskmasters.  On 
one  occasion,  a  visitor  was  shown  up  to  his  room,  and  im- 
mediately their  voices  were  heard  in  high  altercation,  and  the 
key  was  turned  within  the  lock.  The  landlady,  at  first,  was 
disposed  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  her  lodger ;  but  a  calm 
succeeding,  she  forbore  to  interfere. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  door  was  unlocked  ;  a  supper 
ordered  by  the  visitor  from  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and  Gold- 
smith and  his  intrusive  guest  finished  the  evening  in  great 
good-humour.  It  was  probably  his  old  task-master,  Griffiths, 
whose  press  might  have  been  waiting,  and  who  found  no 
other  mode  of  getting  a  stipulated  task  from  Goldsmith,  than 
by  locking  him  in,  and  staying  by  him  until  it  was  finished. 

But  we  have  a  more  particular  account  of  these  lodgings  in 
Green  Arbour  Court  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  celebrated  for  his  relics  of  ancient 
poetry,  his  beautiful  ballads,  and  other  works.  During  an 
occasional  visit  to  London,  he  was  introduced  to  Goldsmith 
by  Grainger,  and  ever  after  continued  one  of  his  most  stead- 
fast and  valued  friends.     The  following  is  his  description  of 
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the  poet's  squalid  apartment :  "  I  called  on  Goldsmith  at  his 
lodgings,  in  March,  1 759,  and  found  him  writing  his  '  Inquiry,' 
in  a  miserable,  dirty-looking  room,  in  which  there  was  but 
one  chair ;  and  when,  from  civility,  he  resigned  it  to  me,  he 
himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  window.  ^Vhile  we  were 
conversing  together,  some  one  tapped  gently  at  the  door,  and 
being  desired  to  come  in,  a  poor,  ragged,  little  girl,  of  a  very 
becoming  demeanour,  entered  the  room,  and,  dropping  a 
courtesy,  said,  '  My  mamma  sends  her  compliments,  and  bc'gs 
the  favour  of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber-pot  full  of  coals.'  " 

We  are  reminded  in  this  anecdote  of  Goldsmith's  picture  of 
the  lodgings  of  Beau  Tibbs,  and  of  the  peep  into  the  secrets 
of  a  mokcwift  establishment  given  to  a  visitor  by  the  blunder- 
ing old  Scotch  woman. 

"  By  this  time  we  were  arrived  as  high  as  the  stairs  would 
permit  us  to  ascend,  till  we  came  to  what  he  was  facetiously 
pleased  to  call  the  first  floor  down  the  chimney  ;  and  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  a  voice  from  within  demanded  '  ^Vho's 
there  ? '  My  conductor  answered  that  it  was  him.  But  this 
not  satisfying  the  querist,  the  voice  again  repeated  the 
demand,  to  which  he  answered  louder  tlum  before ;  and  now 
the  door  was  opened  by  an  old  woman  with  cautious  reluctance. 

"  When  we  got  in,  he  welcomed  me  to  his  house  with  great 
ceremony ;  and,  turning  to  the  old  woman,  asked  where  was 
her  lady.  '  Good  troth,'  replied  she,  in  a  peeiiliar  dialect, 
'  she's  washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the  next  door,  because 
they  have  taken  an  oath  against  lending  the  tub  any  longer,' 
'  My  two  shirts,'  cried  he,  in  a  tone  that  faltered  with  con- 
fusion;  'what  does  tlie  idiot  mean?'  'I  ken  what  I  mean 
wcel  enough,'  replied  the  other;  'she's  washing  your  twa 
shirts  at  the  next  door, because' — '  Fire  and  fury  !  no  more  of 
thy  stupid  explanations,'  cried  he ;  'go  and  inform  her  wt: 
have  company.  Were  that  Scotch  hs^  to  be  for  ever  in  mj 
family,  she  would  never  learn  politeness,  nor  forget  that 
absurd,  poisonous  accent  of  hers,  or  testify  the  smallest 
specimen  of  breeding  or  high  life ;  and  yet  it  is  very  sur- 
prising too,  as  I  had  her  from  a  Parliament  man,  a  friend  of 
mine  from  the  Highlands,  one  of  the  politest  men  in  the 
world;  but  that's  a  secret.'  "* 

Let  us  a  linger  a  little  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  a  place  con- 
secrated by  the  genius  and  the  poverty  of  Goldsmith,  but 
♦  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  iv. 
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recently  obliterated  iu  the  course  of  modern  improvements. 
The  writer  of  this  memoir  visited  it  not  many  years  since,  on 
a  literary  pilgrimage,  and  may  be  excused  for  repeating  a 
description  of  it,  which  he  has  heretofore  inserted  in  another 
publication.  "  It  then  existed  in  its  pristine  state,  and  was  a 
small  square  of  tall  and  miserable  houses,  the  very  intestines 
of  which  seemed  turned  inside  out,  to  judge  from  the  old 
garments  and  frippery  that  fluttered  from  every  window.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  region  of  washerwomen,  and  lines  Averc 
stretched  about  the  little  square,  on  which  clothes  were  dang- 
ling to  di-y. 

"  Just  as  we  entered  the  square,  a  scuffle  took  place 
between  two  viragoes  about  a  disputed  right  to  a  washtub, 
and  immediately  the  whole  community  Avas  in  a  hubbub. 
Heads  in  mob  caps  popped  out  of  every  window,  and  such  a 
clamour  of  tongues  ensued,  that  I  was  fain  to  stop  my  ears. 
Every  Amazon  took  part  with  one  or  other  of  the  disputants, 
and  brandished  her  arms,  dripping  with  soapsuds,  and  fired 
away  from  her  window  as  from  the  embrasure  of  a  fortress  ; 
while  the  screams  of  children,  nestled  and  cradled  in  every 
procreant  chamber  of  this  hive,  waking  with  the  noise,  set  up 
their  shrill  pipes  to  swell  the  general  concert."* 

While  in  these  forlorn  quarters,  suffering  under  extreme 
depression  of  spirits,  caused  by  his  failure  at  Surgeons'  Hall, 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  his  harsh  collisions  with 
Griffiths,  Goldsmith  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  brother 
Henry,  some  pails  of  which  are  most  touchingly  mournful. 

"Dear  Sir, — Your  punctuality  in  answering  a  man  whose  trade  is 
writing,  is  more  than  I  had  reason  to  expect ;  and  yet  you  see  ino 
generally  fill  a  whole  sheet,  which  is  all  the  recompence  I  can  make 
for  being  so  frequently  troublesome.  The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mills  and 
Mr.  Lawder  is  a  little  extraordinary.  However,  their  answering  neither 
you  nor  me  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  disliking  the  employment 
which  I  assigned  them.  As  their  conduct  is  different  from  what  I  had 
expected,  so  I  have  made  an  alteration  in  mine.  I  shall,  the  begin- 
ning of  next  month,  send  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  books,+  which 
are  all  that  I  fancy  can  be  well  sold  among  you,  and  I  would  have 
you  make  some  distinction  in  the  persons  who  have  subscribed.  The 
money,  which  will  amount  to  sixty  pounds,  may  be  left  with  Mr.  Brad- 
ley as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  certain  but  I  shall  quickly  have 
occasion  for  it. 

*  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

+  The  "Inquiry  into  Polite  Literature."  His  previoua  remarks  apply 
to  the  subscriptions. 
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"  I  hare  met  with  no  disappomtmcnt  with  nmeei  to  wj  EMt  India 
voyage ;  nor  arc  my  resolutions  altered  ;  tkooga,  at  the  aaaie  time,  I 
moat  eonfeas  it  gives  me  some  pain  to  think  I  am  almoat  begioaing  the 
world  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.     Though  I  never  bad  a  daj'a  aickncas 
since  I  saw  you,  yet  I  am  not  that  strong  active  man  you  onee  knew 
me.     You  Bcarcely  can  conceirc  how  much  eight  years  of  dJ«ppoin^ 
ment,  anguish,  and  study,  have  worn  me  down.     If  I  rcmeBber 
yon  arc  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  me,  yet  I  dare  ventaie  > 
that  if  a  stranger  saw  as  both,  be  wmdd  pay  me  the  honoon  of  ecu 
Imagine  to  yooraelf  a  pale,  melaodioly  riaage,  with  two  great  wi 
between  the  eyebrow^  with  an  eye  diagoiiiagly  severe,  and 
wig;  and  you  may  have  a  perfect  pietore  of  my  preaeot  appo:: 
On  the  other  hand,   I  conceive  you  as  perfectly  sleek  and  he.....,., 
passing  many  a  hi4>py  day  amoog  yoor  own  ehtldren,  or  theie  wko  knew 
yoo  a  child. 

"Since  I  knew  what  it  was  to  bo  a  man,  this  ia  a  pleaanre  I  have  not 
known.  I  have  passed  n^  days  among  a  parcel  of  cool,  designing  beings^ 
and  have  contracted  all  their  suspicious  manner  in  my  own  behaviour. 
I  should  actually  be  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  my  friends  at  home,  aa 
I  detest  that  which  I  am  obliged  to  partake  of  here.  I  can  now  neither 
partake  of  the  pleaaarc  of  a  revel,  nor  contribute  to  raise  its  jollity.  I 
can  neither  laugh  nor  drink ;  have  contracted  a  hesitating,  disagreeable 
manner  of  speaking,  and  a  Tiaige  that  looks  ilUnatnre  itself ;  in  short,  I 
have  thought  myself  into  a  settied  melancholy,  and  an  utter  dlsguRt  of 
all  that  life  brings  with  it.  Wheaee  this  romantic  turn  that  all  our 
family  are  poescsecd  with  1  "WheBee  tfah  love  for  ever}-  place  and  every 
country  but  that  in  which  we  reride — for  every  occupation  but  oar  own? 
This  desire  of  fortune,  aad  yet  this  eagemeaa  to  diatipate  1  I  peveaive, 
my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  at  intervals  for  indulging  this  splenetic  manner, 
and  following  my  own  taste  regardless  of  yours. 

"  The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  np  your  son  a  scholar 
are  judicious  and  convincing ;  I  ■hoold,  however,  be  glad  to  know  for 
what  particular  profeasioa  he  ia  deaigned.  If  ho  be  aasidaoaa  and  di- 
vested of  strong  paasions  (for  paasions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure), 
he  may  do  very  «r«Il  ia  yoar  eolloge ;  for  it  most  be  owned  that  the 
indostrioi:  '    ve  good  encouragemeot  there — perliapa  better  tlian 

inanyoL  >pe.     Ikit  if  he  has  ambition,  strong  passions,  and 

an  exquisiM:  ecu-^iuility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  liim  there,  nnleas  you 
have  no  other  taade  for  him  but  your  own.  It  is  impoasil>le  to  conceive 
how  much  may  be  done  by  proper  cc'ucation  at  home.  A  boy,  for  in- 
stance, who  miderstands  perfectly  well  Latin,  French,  arithmetic,  and 
the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  has  an  educa- 
tion that  may  qualify  him  for  any  undertaking;  and  these  parts  of 
learning  should  be  carefully  inculcated,  let  liim  be  designed  for  wliatever 
calling  be  will. 

"Above  all  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or  novel :  these 
paint  beauty  in  colours  more  charming  than  nature,  and  describe  hap- 
piness that  man  never  tastes.  How  delusive,  how  destructive  are  those 
pictures  of  consummate  bliss  !  They  teach  the  youthful  mind  to  sigh 
after  beauty  imd  happiness  that  never  existed ;  to  despise  the  little  good 
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which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  bj'  expecting  more  than  she  ever 
gave ;  and,  in  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  and 
who  has  studied  human  nature  more  by  experience  than  preecpt — take 
my  word  for  it,  I  say,  that  books  teach  us  very  little  of  the  world.  The 
greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty,  would  only  serve  to  make  the  pos- 
sessor ridiculous — may  distress,  but  cannot  relieve  him.  Frugality,  and 
even  avarice,  in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  are  true  ambition.  These 
afford  the  only  ladder  for  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment.  Teach, 
then,  my  dear  sir,  to  your  son,  thrift  and  economy.  Let  his  poor  wan- 
dering uncle's  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes.  I  had  learned  from 
books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I  was  taught  from  expe- 
rience the  necessity  of  being  prudent.  I  had  contracted  the  habits  and 
notions  of  a  philosopher,  while  I  was  exposing  myself  to  the  approaches 
of  insidious  cunning ;  and  often  by  being,  even  with  my  narrow 
finances,  charitable  to  excess,  I  forgot  the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed 
myself  in  the  very  situation  of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my 
bounty.  When  1  am  in  the  remotest  p;irt  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and 
perhaps  he  may  improve  from  my  example.  But  I  find  myself  again 
falling  into  my  gloomy  habits  of  thinking. 

"  My  mother,  I  am  informed,  is  almost  blind  ;  even  though  I  had  the 
utmost  inclination  to  return  home,  under  such  circumstances,  I  could 
not,  for  to  behold  her  in  distress  without  a  capacity  of  relieving  her 
from  it,  would  add  much  to  my  splenetic  habit.  Your  last  letter  was 
much  too  short ;  it  should  have  answered  some  queries  I  had  made  in  my 
former.  Just  sit  dowTi,  as  I  do,  and  write  forward  until  you  have  filled 
all  your  paper.  It  requires  no  thought,  at  least  from  the  case  with 
which  my  own  sentiments  rise  when  they  are  addressed  to  you.  For, 
believe  me,  my  head  has  no  share  in  all  I  write  ;  my  heart  dictates  the 
whole.  Pray  give  my  love  to  Bob  Brjanton,  and  entreat  him  from  me 
not  to  drink.  My  dear  sir,  give  me  some  account  about  poor  Jenny.* 
Yet  her  husband  loves  her  :  if  so,  she  cannot  be  unhappy. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  should  tell  you — yet  why  should  I  conceal 
these  trifles,  or,  indeed,  anything  from  you  1  There  is  a  book  of  mine 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days :  the  life  of  a  very  extraordinary-  man — 
no  less  than  the  great  Voltaire.  You  know  already  by  the  title  that 
it  is  no  more  than  a  catchpenny.  However,  I  spent  but  four  weeks  on 
the  whole  performance,  for  which  I  received  twenty  pounds.  When 
published,  I  shall  take  some  method  of  conveying  it  to  you,  unless 
you  may  think  it  dear  of  the  postage,  which  may  amount  to  four 
or  five  shillings.  However,  I  fear  you  will  not  find  an  equivalent  of 
amusement. 

"  Your  last  letter,  I  repeat  it,  was  too  short ;  you  should  have  given 
me  your  opinion  of  the  design  of  the  heroi-comical  poem  which  I  sent 
you.  You  remember  I  intended  to  introduce  the  hero  of  the  poem  as 
lying  in  a  paltry  alehouse.  You  may  take  the  following  specimen  of  the 
manner,  which  I  flatter  myself  is  quite  original.  The  room  in  which 
he  lies,  may  be  described  somewhat  in  this  way — 

*  His  sister,  Mrs.  Johnston ;  her  marriage,  like  that  of  Mrs,  Hodson, 
was  private,  but,  in  pecuniary  matters,  much  leas  fortunate. 
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"  '  The  window,  patched  with  paper,  lent  a  ray 
Tbftt  feebly  show'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay ; 
The  sanded  floor  that  grita  beneath  the  tread. 
The  humid  wall  with  paltry  pietorea  q>read ; 
The  game  of  gooee  was  there  expoaed  to  riew. 
And  the  twelre  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew ; 
The  Seasons,  framed  with  listing,  found  a  place, 
And  Prussia's  monarch  showed  his  lamp-black  face. 
The  mom  was  cold  ;  he  riewa  with  keen  doaire 
A  rusty  grate  nnconaeioas  of  a  fire ; 
An  unpaid  reckoning  on  the  friexe  was  scored. 
And  fire  crack'd  teacups  dreas'd  the  chimney  board.' 

"And  now  imagine,  after  this  soliloquy,  the  landlord  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance, in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  reckoning : 

"  '  Not  with  thai  face,  so  serrile  and  so  gay, 
That  welcomes  ercry  stranger  that  can  pay  : 
With  sulky  eye  he  smoked  the  patient  man. 
Then  pull'd  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus  b^iao,'  &e.* 

"  All  this  is  taken,  yoa  see,  from  nature.  It  is  a  good  remark  of 
Montaigne's,  that  the  wisest  men  often  have  friends  with  whom  they 
do  not  care  bow  much  they  play  the  fool.  Take  mj  present  follies  as 
instances  of  my  regard.  Poetry  is  a  much  easier  and  more  agreeable 
species  of  compoation  than  prose ;  and,  could  a  man  live  by  it,  it  were 
not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a  poet  I  am  resolved  to  learc  no 
space,  though  I  should  fill  it  up  only  by  telling  you  what  you  very  well 
know  already,  I  mean  that  I  am  your  most  afiectionate  friend  and 
brother, 

"OUTZB  OOLDSmTH." 

ITie  "  Life  of  Voltaire,"  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  letter,  was  the  literary  job  undertaken  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Griffiths.  It  was  to  have  preceded  a  translation 
of  the  Henriadc,  by  Ned  Purdon,  Goldsmith's  old  schoolmate, 
now  a  Grub-street  writer,  who  starved  rather  than  lived  by 
the  exercise  of  his  pen,  and  often  tasked  Goldsmith's  scanty 
means  to  relieve  his  hunger.  His  miserable  career  was 
summed  up  by  our  poet  in  the  following  lines,  written  some 
years  after  the  time  we  are  treating  of,  on  hearing  that  he  had 
suddenly  dropped  dead  in  Smithfield  : 

"  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed. 
Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack  ; 
He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 
I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back." 

*  The  projected  poem,  of  which  the  above  were  specimens,  appears 
never  to  have  been  completed. 
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The  memoir  and  translation,  though  advertised  to  form  a 
volxmie,  were  not  published  together ;  but  appeared  separately 
in  a  magazine. 

As  to  the  heroi-comical  poem,  also  cited  in  the  foregoing 
letter,  it  appears  to  have  perished  in  embryo  ;  had  it  been 
brought  to  maturity,  we  should  have  had  further  traits  of  auto- 
biography. The  room  already  described  was  probably  his 
own  squalid  quarters  in  Green  Arbour  Court ;  and  in  a  subse- 
quent morsel  of  the  poem  we  have  the  poet  himself,  under  the 
euphonious  name  of  Scroggin  : 

"  Where  the  Eed  Lion  peering  o'er  the  way, 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay ; 
Where  Calvert's  butt  and  Parson's  black  champaigne 
Eegalc  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury  Lane  ; 
There,  in  a  lonely  room,  from  bailiffs  snug. 
The  muse  found  Scroggins  stretch'd  beneath  a  rug ; 
A  nightcap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night,  a  stocking  all  the  day  ! " 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  poetical  conception  was  not 
carried  out ;  like  the  author's  other  writings,  it  might  have 
abounded  with  pictures  of  life  and  touches  of  nature,  drawn 
from  his  own  observ'ation  and  experience,  and  mellowed  by 
his  ovra  humane  and  tolerant  spirit ;  and  might  have  been  a 
worthy  companion,  or  rather  contrast,  to  his  "  Traveller''  and 
"  Deserted  Village,"  and  have  remained  in  the  language  a  first- 
rate  specimen  of  the  mock-heroic. 


CHArTER  XI. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  1759,  the  treatise  on  which 
Goldsmith  had  laid  so  much  stress,  on  which  he  at  one 
time  had  calculated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  outfit  to 
India,  and  to  which  he  had  adverted  in  his  correspondence 
with  Griffiths,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  published  by  the 
Dodsleys,  and  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe.'' 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  whole  field  of  contemporaiy 
literattire  is  so  widely  surveyed  and  amply  discussed,  and  when 
the  current  productions  of  every  country  are  constantly  col- 
lated and  ably  criticised,  a  treatise  like  that  of  Goldsmith 
would  be  considered  as  extremely  limited  and  unsatisfactory  ; 
but  at  that  time  it  possessed  novelty  in  its  views,  and  wideness 
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in  its  scojx?,  and  being  indued  with  the  p'culiar  chanu  oi 
style  inseparable  from  the  author,  it  commanded  public  atten- 
tion and  a  profitable  sale.  As  it  was  the  most  important  pro- 
duction that  had  yet  come  from  Goldsmith's  pen,  he  wjus 
aucious  to  have  the  cretlit  of  it ;  yet  it  ai)i)eared  without  his 
xaaae  on  the  title-pnjje.  'Hie  authorship,  however,  was  well 
known  throughout  the  world  of  letters,  and  the  author  had 
now  groAvn  into  sufficient  literary  importance  to  become  nn 
object  of  hostility  to  the  underlings  of  the  press.  One  of  tli' 
most  virulent  attacks  ui)onhimwaaina  criticism  on  this  treatise, 
and  appeared  in  the  "Monthly  lleview,"  to  which  he  himself 
had  been  recently  a  cootributor.  It  slandered  him  as  a  man. 
while  it  decried  him  as  an  author,  and  accused  him,  h\ 
inuendo,  of  "  labouring  imder  the  infimiy  of  ha'N'ing,  by  the 
^-ilest  and  meanest  actions,  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  honour 
and  honesty,"  and  of  practiyiug  "  those  acta  which  bring  the 
shaqx'r  to  the  cart's  tail  or  the  pillorj-." 

It  will  bo  rememlx'red  that  the  "  Ilcview''  was  owned  by 
Griffiths  the  bookseller,  with  whom  Goldsmith  liad  recently 
had  a  misunderstanding.  The  criticism,  therefore,  was  no 
doubt  dictated  by  the  lingerings  of  resentment ;  and  the  im- 
putations upon  Goldsmith's  character  for  honour  and  honesty, 
and  the  vile  and  mean  actions  hinted  at,  could  only  allude  to 
the  unfortunate  paNvning  of  the  clothes.  All  this,  too,  was 
after  Griffiths  had  received  the  aif<>cting  letter  from  Goldsmith, 
drawing  a  picture  of  his  poverty  and  perplexities,  and  after 
the  latter  had  made  him  a  literarj-  comi)ensation.  Griffiths, 
in  feet,  was  sensible  of  the  felsehood  and  extravagance  of  tlr 
attack,  and  tried  to  exonerate  himself  by  declaring  that  tli( 
criticism  was  written  by  a  person  in  his  employ  ;  but  we  sci 
no  difference  in  atrocity  between  him  who  wields  the  knife 
and  him  who  hires  the  cut-throat.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
in  passing,  to  bestow  our  mite  of  notoriety  upon  the  miscreant 
who  launched  the  slander — he  deserves  it  for  a  long  course  of 
dastardly  and  venomous  attacks,  not  merely  upon  Goldsinith, 
but  upon  most  of  the  successful  authors  of  the  day.  His  name 
was  Kenrick ;  he  was  originally  a  mechanic,  but  possessing 
some  degree  of  talent  and  industry-,  applied  himself  to  litera- 
ture as  a  profession.  This  he  pursued  for  many  years,  and 
tried  his  hand  in  every  department  of  prose  and  poetry ;  he 
wrote  plays  and  satires,  philosophical  tracts,  criticjd  disserta- 
tions, and  works  on  philology ;  nothing  from  his  pen  ever  rose  to 
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first-rate  excellence,  or  gained  him  a  popular  name,  though, 
he  received  from  some  University  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  Dr.  Johnson  chai*acterized  his  literary  career  in  one 
short  sentence :  "  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many  who  have 
made  themselves  public  without  making  themselves  known^ 
Soiu'ed  by  his  OAvn  want  of  success,  jealous  of  the  success  of 
others,  his  natural  irritability  of  temper  increased  by  habits 
of  intemperance,  he  at  length  abandoned  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  reviewing,  and  became  one  of  the  Ishmaelitcs  of  the 
press.  In  this,  his  malignant  bitterness  soon  gave  him  a 
notoriety  M'liich  liis  talents  had  never  been  able  to  attain. 
We  shall  dismiss  him  for  the  present  with  the  following  sketch 
of  him,  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  contempoi'aries  : 
"  Dreaming  of  genius  which  he  never  had, 

Half  wit,  half  fool,  half  critic,  and  half  mad ; 

Seizing,  like  Shirley,  on  the  poet's  lyre, 

With  all  his  rage,  but  not  one  spark  of  fire ; 

Eager  for  slaughter,  and  resolved  to  tear 

From  others'  brows  that  wreath  he  must  not  wear — 

IText  Kenrick  came  :  all  furious  and  replete 

With  brandy,  malice,  pertness,  and  conceit ; 

Unskill'd  in  classic  lore,  through  envy  blind 

To  all  that's  beauteous,  learned,  or  refined  ; 

For  faults  alone  behold  the  savage  prowl. 

With  reason's  offal  glut  his  ravening  soul ; 

Pleased  with  his  prey,  its  inmost  blood  he  drinks, 

And  mumbles,  paws,  and  turns  it — till  it  stinks." 
The  British  press  about  this  time  was  extravagantly  fruitful 
of  periodical  pubHcations.  That  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  almost  coeval  with  St.  John's  Gate, 
•which  graced  its  title-page,  had  long  been  elbowed  by  maga- 
zines and  reviews  of  all  kinds ;  Johnson's  "  Rambler '  had 
introduced  the  fashion  of  periodical  essays,  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed up  in  his  "  Adventurer"  and  "Idler."  Imitations  had 
sprung  up  on  every  side,  under  every  variety  of  name,  until 
British  literature  was  entirely  oveiTun  by  a  weedy  and  tran- 
sient efflorescence.  ^Many  of  these  rival  periodicals  choked 
each  other  almost  at  the  outset,  and  few  have  escaped  oblivion. 
Goldsmith  wrote  for  some  of  the  most  successful,  such  as 
"The  Bee,"  "  TheBusy-Body,"  and  "  The  Lady's  Magazine." 
His  essays,  though  chaiacterized  by  his  delightful  style,  his 
pure,  benevolent  moraHty,  andhismeUow,  unobtrusive  humour, 
did  not  produce  equal  eifect  at  first  with  more  garish  writings 
of  infinitely   less  value ;  they  did   not    "  strike,"  as  it?  is 
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termed ;  but  they  had  that  rare  and  enduring  merit  which 
rises  in  estimation  on  every  ])erusal.  They  gnulually  stole 
upon  the  heart  of  the  public,  were  copied  into  niunerous  con- 
temporary publications,  and  now  they  are  garnered  up  among 
the  choice  productions  of  British  literature. 

In  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Leaminf^,"  Gold- 
smith had  given  offence  to  David  Garrick,  at  that  time  the 
autocrat  of  the  drama,  and  wa«  doomed  to  experience  ita 
effects.  A  clamour  had  been  raised  against  Garrick  for  exer- 
cising a  despotism  over  the  stage,  and  bringing  forward  nothing 
but  old  plays,  to  the  exclusion  of  original  pro<luctions.  Wnl- 
pole  joined  in  this  charge.  "  Garrick,"  sjiid  he,  "is  treating 
the  town  as  it  deserves  and  likes  to  be  treated,  with  scenes, 
fire-works,  and  hit  own  writings.  A  good  new  play  I  never 
expect  to  see  more ;  nor  have  seen  since  the  '  Provoked  Hus- 
band,' which  came  out  when  I  was  at  school.'  Goldsmith, 
who  was  extremely  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  felt  the  evils  of 
this  system,  inveighed  in  his  treatise  against  the  wrongs  ex- 
perienced by  authors  at  the  hands  of  managers.  "  Our  poets' 
performance,"  said  he, "  must  undergo  a  process  truly  chemical 
before  it  is  presented  to  thfe  public.  It  must  be  tried  in  the 
manager's  fire ;  strained  through  a  licenser,  suffer  from  re- 
peated corrections,  till  it  may  be  a  mere  caput  mortuum  when 
it  arrives  before  the  public."  Again  :  "  Getting  a  play  on  even 
in  three  or  four  years  is  a  privilege  reserved  only  for  the 
happy  few  who  have  the  arts  of  courting  the  manager  as  well 
as  the  muse ;  who  have  adulation  to  please  his  vanity,  power- 
ful patrons  to  support  their  merit,  or  money  to  indemnify  dis- 
appointment. Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  but  one  name  for  a 
wit  and  a  witch.  I  will  not  dispute  the  propriety  of  uniting 
those  characters  then ;  but  the  man  who  imder  present  dis- 
couragements ventures  to  write  for  the  stage,  whatever  claims 
he  may  have  to  the  appellation  of  a  wit,  at  least  has  no  right 
to  be  called  a  conjuror."  But  a  passage  which  perhaps 
touched  more  sensibly  than  all  the  rest  on  the  sensibilities  of 
Garrick,  was  the  following : 

"  I  have  no  particular  spleen  against  the  fellow  who  sweeps 
the  stage  with  the  besom,  or  the  hero  who  brushes  it  with  his 
train.  It  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  whether  our 
heroines  are  in  keeping,  or  our  candle-snuffers  bum  their 
fingers,  did  not  such  make  a  great  part  of  public  care  and 
polite  conversation.     Our  actors  assume  all  that  state  off  the 
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stage  which  they  do  on  it ;  and,  to  use  an  expression  borrowed 
from  the  green-room,  every  one  is  up  in  his  part.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  they  seem  to  forget  their  real  characters." 

These  strictiires  were  considered  by  Garrick  as  intended  for 
himself,  and  they  were  rankling  in  his  mind  when  Goldsmith 
waited  upon  him  and  solicited  his  vote  for  the  vacant  secre- 
taryship of  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  the  manager  was  a 
member.  Garrick,  puffed  up  by  his  di-amatic  renown,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  great,  and  knowing  Goldsmith  only  by  his* 
budding  reputation,  may  not  have  considered  him  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  conciliated.  In  reply  to  his  solicitations,  he 
observed  that  he  could  hardly  expect  his  frieudly  exertions 
after  the  unprovoked  attack  he  had  made  upon  his  manage- 
ment. Goldsmith  replied  that  he  had  indulged  in  no  person- 
alities, and  had  only  spoken  what  he  believed  to  be  truth. 
He  made  no  fm-ther  apology  nor  application  ;  faUed  to  get  the 
appointment,  and  considered  Garrick  his  enemy.  In  the 
second  edition  of  this  treatise  he  expunged  or  modified  the 
pa.ssagcs  which  had  given  the  manager  offence ;  but  though 
the  author  and  actor  became  intimate  in  after  years,  this  false 
step  at  the  outset  of  their  intercourse  was  never  forgotten. 

About  this  time  Goldsmith  engaged  with  Dr.  Smollett,  who 
was  about  to  launch  the  British  Magazine.  Smollett  was  a 
complete  schemer  and  speculator  in  literature,  and  intent  upon 
enterprises  that  had  money  rather  than  reputation  in  view. 
Goldsmith  has  a  good-himioured  hit  at  this  propensity  in  one 
of  his  papers  in  the  "  Bee,"  in  which  he  represents  Johnson, 
Hume,  and  others,  taking  seats  in  the  stage-coach  bound  for 
Fame,  while  Smollett  prefers  that  destined  for  Riches. 

Another  prominent  employer  of  Goldsmith  Avas  Mr.  John 
Newbery,  who  engaged  him  to  contribute  occasional  essays  to 
a  newspaper  entitled  the  "  Public  Ledger,"  which  made  its 
first  appearance  on  the  1 2th  of  Januaiy  1 760.  His  most  valu- 
able and  characteristic  contributions  to  this  paper  were  his 
"  Chinese  Letters,"  subsequently  modified  into  the  "  Citizen 
of  the  World."  These  lucubrations  attracted  general  atten- 
tion ;  they  were  reprinted  in  the  various  periodical  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  and  met  with  great  applause.  The  name  of 
the  author,  however,  was  as  yet  but  little  known. 

Being  now  easier  in  circimistances,  and  in  the  receipt  of 
frequent  siuns  from  the  booksellers.  Goldsmith,  about  the 
middle  of  1760,  emerged  from  his  dismal  abode  in  Green 
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Arboiir  Court,  and  took  re^>ectable  aputnents  in  Wine  Offia» 
Court,  Fleet  Street. 

Still  he  continued  to  look  bock  with  considente  benevo- 
leace  to  the  poor  hostess,  whose  neoessifeiea  he  had  nlisredby 
pawning  his  gala  ooat,  Ibr  we  are  talAHiak  **  haoAMfc8n|ifliea 
her  with  food  from  his  own  table,  and  suited  her  freqneaHj 
with  the  sole  purpose  to  be  kind  to  her." 

He  now  became  a  member  of  a  debating  club,  called  the 
*'■  Robin  Hood,"  which  used  to  meet  near  Temple  Bar,  and  in 
which  Burke,  while  yet  a  TeaBfla  stadmt*  had  first  tried  his 
powers.  Goldsmith  spoke  hare  oeeaMaaBy,  and  is  recnnled 
in  the  Robin  Hood  ardures  as  "a  candid  di.v] 
clear  head  and  an  honest  heart,  though  coming  > 

Ihm  society."  His  xdisk  was  for  duhB  of  a  more  soeinl,  juvial 
nature,  and  he  was  never  fimd  of  argument.  An  umuaing 
aneedste  is  told  of  his  first  introduction  to  the  club,  by  Samuel 
Denriek,  an  Irish  acquaintance  of  some  humour.  On  entering. 
Goldsmith  was  struck  with  the  self-iniportimt  appearance  of 
the  chairman,  ensconced  in  a  large  gilt  choir.  *'  This,"  said 
he,  ''must  be  the  Lmrd  Clianecllor  at  least."  "No,  no," 
replied  Derrick,  *'he's  only  master  of  the  roU$." — ^Thc  chair- 
as  a  io^. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

In  his  new  lodgings  in  Wine  Office  Court,  Goldsmith  b^an 
to  reeeive  -sisits  of  ceremomry  and  to  entertain  his  literary 
IrimAi  Among  the  latter  hs  now  nmnbered  seyeral  names 
of  note,,  such  as  Guthrie,  Murphy,  Christopher  Smart,  and 
Bickerstaff.  He  had  also  a  numerous  class  of  hfrngesB-on,  the 
smoll  fry  of  literature ;  who,  knowing  his  almost  utter  incapa- 
city' to  refuse  a  pecuniary  request,  were  apt,  now  that  he  was 
considered  flush,  to  le^y  continual  taxes  upon  his  purse. 

Among  others,  one  Pilkington,  an  old  college  acquaintance, 
but  now  a  shifting  adventurer,  duped  him  in  the  most  ludi- 
crous manner.  He  called  on  him  with  a  face  fiill  of  perplexity. 
A  lady  of  the  first  rank  having  an  extraordinary  fancy  for 
curious  animals,  for  which  she  was  willing  to  give  enormous 
smns,  he  had  procured  a  couple  of  white  mice  to  be  forwarded 
to  her  from  India.  They  were  actually  on  board  of  a  ship  in 
the  river.  Her  grace  had  been  apprised  of  their  arrival,  and 
was  all  impatience  to  see  them,     Unfortimately  he  had  no 
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cage  to  put  them  in,  nor  clothes  to  appear  in  before  a  lady  of 
her  rank.  Two  guineas  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose, 
but  where  were  two  guineas  to  be  procured  ? 

The  simple  heai't  of  Goldsmith  was  touched;  but,  alas  !  he 
had  but  half-a-guinea  in  his  pocket.  It  was  \mfortunate,  but, 
after  a  pause,  his  friend  suggested,  with  some  hesitation, 
"  that  money  might  be  raised  upon  his  watch ;  it  Avould  but 
be  the  loan  of  a  few  hours,"  So  said,  so  done  ;  the  watch 
was  delivered  to  the  worthy  Mr.  Pilkington  to  be  pledged  at  a 
neighbouring  pawnbroker's,  but  nothing  further  was  ever  seen 
of  him,  the  watch,  or  the  white  mice.  The  next  that  Gold- 
smith heard  of  the  poor  shifting  scapegrace,  he  was  on  his 
death-bed,  starving  with  want,  upon  which,  forgetting  or  for- 
^ving  the  trick  he  had  played  upon  him,  he  sent  him  a  guinea. 
Indeed  he  used  often  to  relate  with  great  humour  the  fore- 
going anecdote  of  his  credidity,  and  was  ultimately  in  some 
degree  indemnified,  by  its  suggesting  to  him  the  amusing  little 
story  of  Prince  Bonbennin  and  the  White  Mouse  in  the 
"  Citizen  of  the  World." 

In  tliis  year  Goldsmith  became  personally  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  toward  whom  he  was  dra-mi  by  strong  sympa- 
thies, though  their  natures  were  Avidely  diffei-ent.  Both  had 
struggled  from  early  life  with  poverty,  but  had  struggled  iu 
different  ways.  Goldsmith,  buoyant,  heedless,  sanguine, 
tolerant  of  evUs,  and  easily  pleased,  had  shifted  along  by  any 
temporary  expedient;  cast  down  at  every  turn,  but  rising 
again  with  indomitable  good-humour,  and  still  carried  foi'o'ard 
by  his  talent  at  hoping.  Johnson,  melancholy  and  hypochon- 
driacal, and  prone  to  apprehend  the  worst,  yet  sternly  resolute 
to  battle  with,  and  conquer  it,  had  made  his  way  doggedly  and 
gloomily,  but  with  a  noble  principle  of  self-reHance,  and  a 
disregard  of  foreign  aid.  Both  had  been  irregular  at  college, 
Goldsmith,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the  levity  of  his  nature 
and  his  social  and  convivial  habits  ;  Johnson,  from  his  acerbity 
and  gloom.  "V\Tien  in  after  life,  the  latter  heai'd  himself  spoken 
of  as  gay  and  froHcsome  at  college,  because  he  had  joined  in 
some  riotous  excesses  there,  "Ah,  sir!'  replied  he,  "I  was 
mad  and  violent.  It  was  bitterness  which  they  mistook  for 
froUc.  /  was  miserably  poor,  and  I  thought  to  fight  my  way 
hy  my  literature  and  my  ivit.  So  I  disregarded  aU  power  and 
aU  authority." 

Goldsmith's  poverty  was  never  accompanied  by  bitterness;' 
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but  neither  was  it  accompanied  by  the  ffuordian  pride  which 
kopt  Johnson  from  falling  into  the  degrading  shifts  of  poverty. 
Goldsmith  had  an  unfortxmatc  facility  at  borrowing,  and 
helping  himself  along  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends ;  no 
doubt  trusting,  in  his  lio|)eful  way,  of  one  day  making  retribu- 
tion. Johnson  never  hoped,  and  therefore  never  borrowiKi. 
In  his  sternest  trials,  he  proudly  bore  the  ills  he  could  not 
master.  In  his  youth,  when  some  unknown  friend,  seeing 
his  shoes  completely  worn  out,  left  n  new  jMiir  at  l»is  chamlKT 
door,  he  distlaincd  to  accept  the  boon,  and  threw  them  away. 

Though  like  Goldsmith,  an  immethodical  student,  he  had 
imbibed  deeper  draughts  of  knowledge,  and  made  himself  a 
riper  scholar.  While  Goldsmith's  nappy  constitution  and 
genial  humours  carried  him  abroad  into  sunshine  and  enjoy- 
ment, Johnson's  physicid  infirmities  and  mental  gloom  drove 
him  upon  himself;  to  the  resources  of  reading  and  mediuition ; 
threw  a  deeper  though  darker  enthimiasm  into  his  mind,  and 
stored  a  retentive  memory  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Afler  several  years  of  youth  passed  in  the  coimtry  as  usher, 
teacher,  and  an  occasional  writer  for  the  press,  Johnson,  when 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  came  up  to  London  with  a  half- 
written  tragedy  in  his  pocket ;  and  Darid  Garrick,  late  his 
pupil,  and  several  years  his  junior,  as  a  companion,  both  poor 
and  penniless,  both,  like  Goldsmith,  seeking  their  fortune  in 
the  metropolis.  "  We  rode  and  tied,"  said  Garrick,  sportively, 
in  after  years  of  prosperity,  when  he  spoke  of  their  humble 
wayfaring.  "  I  came  to  London,"  said  Johnson,  "  with  two- 
pence-halfpenny in  my  pocket."  "  Eh,  what's  that  you  say  ?" 
cried  Grarrick,  "  with  twopence-halfpenny  in  your  pocket  ?'' 
"  ^Vlly  yes ;  I  came  with  twopence-halfpenny  in  my  pocket, 
and  thou,  Davy,  with  but  three-halfpence  in  thine."  Nor  was 
there  much  exaggeration  in  the  pictvirc  ;  for  so  poor  were  they 
in  purse  and  credit,  that  after  their  arrival  they  had,  with 
difficulty,  raised  five  pounds,  by  giving  their  joint  note  to  a 
bookseller  in  the  Strand. 

Many,  many  years  had  Johnson  gone  on  obscurely  in  Lon- 
don, "fighting  his  way  by  his  literanire  and  his  wit ;"  endu- 
ring all  the  hardships  and  miseries  of  a  Grub-street  writer: 
BO  destitute  at  one  time,  that  he  and  Savage  the  poet  had 
walked  all  night  about  St.  James's  Square,  both  too  jjoor  to 
pay  for  a  night's  lodging,  yet  both  full  of  poetry  and  patriotism, 
and  determined  to  stand  by  their  country  ;  so  shabby  in  dress 
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at  another  time,  tliat  when  he  dined  at  Cave's,  his  bookseller, 
when  there  was  prosperous  company,  he  could  not  make  his 
appearance  at  table,  but  had  his  dinner  handed  to  him  behind 
a  screen. 

Yet,  through  all  thelong  and  dreary  struggle,  often  diseased 
in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  he  had  been  resolutely  self- 
dependent,  and  proudly  self-respectful ;  he  had  fulfilled  his 
college  vow,  he  had  ''  fought  his  way  by  his  literatiire  and  his 
wit."  His  "  Rambler"  and  "  Idler"  had  made  him  the  great 
moralist  of  the  age,  and  his  "  Dictionary  find  History  of  the 
English  Language,"  that  stupendous  monument  of  individual 
labour,  had  excited  the  admiration  of  the  learned  world.  He 
was  now  at  the  head  of  intellectual  society ;  and  had  become 
as  distinguished  by  his  conversational,  as  his  literary  powers. 
He  had  become  as  much  an  autocrat  in  his  sphere,  as  his  fellow- 
wayfarer  and  adventurer  Garrick  had  become  of  the  stage,  and 
had  been  humorously  dubbed  by  Smollett,  "  The  Great  Cham 
of  Literature." 

Such  was  Dr.  Johnson,  when,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1761,  he 
•was  to  make  his  appearance  as  a  guest  at  a  literary  supper 
given  by  Goldsmith,  to  a  numerous  party  at  his  new  lodgings 
in  Wine  Office  Court.  It  was  the  opening  of  their  acquain- 
tance. Johnson  had  felt  and  acknowledged  the  merit  of  Gold- 
smith as  an  author,  and  been  pleased  by  the  honourable  mention 
made  of  himself  in  the  "  Bee"  and  the  "  Chinese  Letters."  Dr. 
Percy  called  upon  Johnson  to  take  him  to  Goldsmith's  lodgings ; 
he  found  Johnson  arrayed  with  unusual  care  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  a  new  hat,  and  a  well- powdered  wig ;  and  could  not  but 
notice  his  uncommon  spruceness.  "Why,  sir,"  replied  Johnson, 
"  I  hear  that  Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies  his 
disregard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  by  quoting  my  practice, 
and  I  am  desirous  this  night  to  show  him  a  better  example." 

The  acquaintance  thus  commenced,  ripened  into  intimacy  in 
the  course  of  frequent  meetings  at  the  shop  of  Davies,  the 
bookseller,  in  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden.  As  this  was 
one  of  the  great  literary  gossiping  places  of  the  day,  especially 
to  the  circle  over  which  Johnson  presided,  it  is  worthy  of 
some  specification.  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  noted  in  after  times 
as  the  biographer  of  Garrick,  had  originally  been  on  the  stage, 
and  though  a  small  man,  had  enacted  tyrannical  tragedy,  with 
a  pomp  and  magniloquence  beyond  his  size,  if  we  may  trust 
the  description  given  of  him  by  Churchill  in  the  "  Rosciad;" 
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**  Stetflsmaa  »I1  orer— in  plots  (iunoai  frown. 
He  vumUu  a  sentence  as  curt  mouth  a  bone," 
ThLs  unlucky  sentence  is  said  to  have  crippled  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  tragic  career,  and  ultimately  to  have  driven  him 
from  the  stage.  He  carried  into  the  bookselling  craft  some- 
"wiiat  of  the  grandiose  manner  of  the  stage,  and  was  prone  to 
be  raouthv  and  magniloquent. 

Churchill  had  intimated,  that  while  on  the  stage  he  was 
more  noUd  for  his  pretty  wife  than  his  good  acting : 
"  With  him  cum  mighty  Dsviea ;  on  my  life. 
That  follow  has  a  vtrj  pretty  wife." 
"  Pretty  Mrs.  Daviea"  continued  to  be  the  lode-star  of  his 
fortunes;  her  tea-table  became  almost  as  much  a  literary 
lounge  as  her  husband's  shop.  She  found  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Ur«i  Major  of  literature  by  her  winning  ways,  and  she 
poured  out  for  him  cups  without  stint  of  his  favourite  beverage. 
Indeed,  it  is  suggest^  that  she  was  one  leading  cause  of  his 
habitual  resort  to  this  literary  haunt.  Others  were  drawn 
thither  for  the  sake  of  Johnson's  conversation,  and  thus  it 
became  the  resort  of  many  of  the  notorieties  of  the  day  :  here 
might  occasionally  be  seen  Bennct  Langton,  Gcoi^e  Stephens, 
Dr.  Percy,  celebrated  for  his  ancient  l)allads,  anti  sometimes 
Warburton  in  prclatic  state.  Garrick  resorted  to  it  for  a 
time,  but  soon  grew  shy  and  suspicious,  declaring  that  most  of 
the  authors  who  fii^ucntod  Mr.  Davies's  shop  went  merely  to 
abuse  him. 

Foote,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  day,  was  a  frequent  visitor ; 
his  broad  face  beaming  with  fun  and  waggery,  and  his  satirical 
eye  ever  on  the  look-out  for  characters  and  incidents  for  his 
forces.  He  was  struck  with  the  odd  habits  and  appcanmce  of 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  now  so  often  brought  together  in 
Davies's  shop ;  he  was  about  to  put  on  the  stage  a  farce  called 
''  The  Orators,"  intended  as  a  hit  at  the  Robin  Hood  debating 
club,  and  resolved  to  show  up  the  two  doctors  in  it  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  town. 

*'  What  is  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick,  sir  ?"  said 
Johnson  to  Davies.  "  Sixpence,"  was  the  reply.  "  Why  then, 
sir,  give  me  leave  to  send  your  sei^-ant  to  pmrchase  a  shilling 
one.  I'll  have  a  double  quantity ;  for  I  am  told  Foote  means 
to  take  me  off,  as  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  determined  the  fellow 
shall  not  do  it  with  impunity." 

Foote  had  no  disposition  to  undergo  the  criticism  of  the 
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cudgel,  wielded  by  such  potent  hands,  so  the  farce  of  "  The 
Orators"  appeared  without  the  caricatures  of  the  lexicographer 
and  the  essayist. 

CHAPTER  XIIT. 

NoTWiTHSTAXDiNG  his  growing  success,  Goldsmith  conti- 
nued to  consider  literature  a  mere  make-shift,  and  his  vagrant 
imagination  teemed  with  schemes  and  plans  of  a  grand  but  inde- 
finite nature.  One  was  for  visiting  the  East  and  exploring 
the  interior  of  Asia ;  he  had,  as  has  been  before  observed,  a 
vague  notion  that  valuable  discoveries  were  to  be  made  there, 
and  many  useful  inventions  in  the  arts  brought  back  to  the 
stock  of  European  knowledge,  "  Thus,  in  Siberian  Tartarj%" 
observes  he,  in  one  of  his  writings,  "  the  natives  extract  a 
strong  spirit  from  milk,  which  is  a  secret  probably  unknown 
to  the  chemists  of  Europe.  In  the  most  savage  parts  of  India 
they  are  possessed  of  the  secret  of  dyeing  vegetable  substances 
scarlet,  and  that  of  refining  lead  into  a  metal  which,  for  hard- 
ness and  colour,  is  little  inferior  to  silver." 

Goldsmith  adds  a  description  of  the  kind  of  person  suited  to 
such  an  enterprise,  in  which  he  evidently  had  himself  in  view. 

"  He  should  be  a  man  of  a  philosophical  turn,  one  apt  to 
deduce  consequences  of  general  utility  from  particular  occur- 
rences ;  neither  swollen  with  pride,  nor  hardened  by  prejudice  ! 
neither  wedded  to  one  particular  system,  nor  instructed  oidy 
in  one  particular  science  ;  neither  wholly  a  botanist,  nor  quite 
an  antiquarian ;  his  mind  should  be  tinctm-ed  with  miscel- 
laneous knowledge,  and  his  manners  humanized  by  an  inter- 
course with  men  ;  he  should  be  in  some  measuie  an  enthusiast 
to  the  design ;  fond  oftravelling,  from  a  rapid  imagination,  and  an 
innate  love  of  change  ;  furnished  with  a  body  capable  of  sus- 
taining ever)'  fatigue,  and  aheartnot  easily  terrified  at  danger." 

In  1761,  when  Lord  Bute  became  prime  minister  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third,  Goldsmith  drew  up  a  memorial 
on  the  subject,  suggesting  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  mission  to  those  countries  solely  for  useful  and  scientific 
pxirposes  ;  and,  the  better  to  ensxu-e  success,  he  preceded  his 
application  to  the  government  by  an  ingenious  essay  to  the 
same  efiectin  the  "  Public  Ledger." 

His  memorial  and  his  essay  were  fruitless,  his  project  most 
probably  being  deemed  the  dream  of  a  visionary.  Still  it  con- 
tinued to  haunt  his  mind,  and  he  would  often  talk  of  making 
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an  expedition  to  Aleppo  some  time  or  other,  when  his  means 
were  greater,  to  inquire  into  the  arts  peculiar  to  the  East,  and 
to  bring  home  such  as  might  be  valuable.  Johnson,  who 
knew  how  little  poor  Goldsmith  was  fitted  by  scientific  lorr 
for  this  favourite  scheme  of  his  fancy,  scoffed  at  the  project 
when  it  Mas  mentioned  to  him,  "  Of  all  men,"  said  he, 
"  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such  an  inquirj', 
for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts  as  we  already  possess, 
and,  consequently,  could  not  know  what  would  be  accessions 
to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge.  Sir,  he  would 
bring  home  a  grinding  barrow,  which  you  see  in  every  street 
in  London,  and  tliink  that  he  had  furnished  a  wonderful  im- 
provement." 

His  connexion  with  Newbery,  the  bookseller,  now  led  him 
into  a  variety'  of  temporary  jobs,  such  as  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Cock-lane  ghost,  a  "  Life  of  Beau  Nash,"  the  famous  master  of 
ceremonies  at  Bath,  &c.  One  of  the  best  things  for  his  fame, 
however,  was  the  remodelling  and  republication  of  his  "  Chinese 
Letters,"  under  the  title  of  *'  the  Citizen  of  the  World, '  ii 
work  which  has  long  since  taken  its  merited  stand  among  thi- 
classics  of  the  Engli.sh  language.  "  Few  works,"  it  has  been 
observed  by  one  of  his  biographers,  "  exhibit  a  nicer  percep- 
tion, or  more  delicate  delineation  of  life  and  manners.  Wit. 
humour,  and  sentiment,  pervade  everj'  page ;  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  day  are  touched  with  the  most  playful  and  di- 
verting satire  ;  and  Engli.sh  characteristics,  in  endless  variety, 
are  hit  off  with  the  pencil  of  a  master." 

In  seeking  materials  for  his  varied  views  of  life,  he  often 
mingled  in  strange  scenes,  and  got  involved  in  whimsical 
situations.  In  the  summer  of  1762,  he  was  one  of  the  thou- 
sands who  went  to  see  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  whom  he  mentions 
in  one  of  his  writings.  The  Indians  made  their  appearance  in 
grand  costume,  hideously  painted  and  besmeared.  In  the  course 
of  the  "^isit  Goldsmith  made  one  of  the  chiefs  a  present,  who,  in 
the  ecsta.sy  of  his  gratitude,  gave  him  an  embrace,  that  left  his 
face  well  bedaubed  with  oil  and  red  ochre. 

Towards  the  close  of  1762,  he  removed  to  "merry  Isling- 
ton," then  a  countrj'  A-illage,  though  now  swallowed  up  in 
omnivorous  London ;  he  went  there  for  the  benefit  of  eountr\' 
air,  his  health  being  injured  by  literary  application  and  coi  - 
finement,  and  to  be  near  his  chief  employer,  Mr.  Newl)er\ . 
who  resided  in  the  Canonbury  House.     In  this  neighbourhood. 
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he  used  to  take  his  solitary  rambles,  sometimes  extending  his 
walks  to  the  gardens   of  the   "  White    Conduit  House,"  so 
famous  among  the  essayists  of  the  last  century.     While  stroll- 
ing  one  day  in  these  gardens,  he  met  three  females  of  the 
family  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  to  whom  he   was  under 
some  obligation.     With  his  prompt  disposition  to  oblige,   he 
conducted  them  about  the  garden,  treated  them  to  tea,  and 
ran  up  a  bill  in  the  most  open-handed  manner  imaginable  ;  it 
was  only  when  he  came  to  pay,  that  he  found  himself  in  one 
of  his  old  dilemmas  :  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  in  his  pocket. 
A  scene  of  perplexity  now  took  place  between  him  and  the 
waiter,  in  the  midst  of  which,  came  up  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, in  whose  eyes  he  wished  to  stand  particularly  well. 
This  completed  his  mortification.      There  was  no  concealing 
the  awkwardness  of  his  position.     The  sneers  of  the  waiter 
revealed  it ;  his  acquaintances  amused  themselves  for  some 
time  at  his  expense,  professing  their  inability  to  relieve  him. 
When  they  had  enjoyed  their  banter,  the  waiter  was  paid,  and 
poor  Goldsmith  enabled  to  convoy  oflP  the  ladies  with  flying  colors. 
Among  the  various  productions  thrown  off"  by  him  for  the 
booksellers  during  this  growing  period  of  his  reputation,  was 
a  small  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  the  "  History  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son."     It 
was  digested  from  Hume,  Rapin,  Carte,  and  Kennet.     These 
authors  he   would  read  in  the  morning ;  make  a  few  notes ; 
ramble  with  a  friend  into  the  country  about  the   skirts    of 
"  merry  Islington ;"  return  to  a  temperate  dinner,  and  cheer- 
ful evening  ;  and  before  going  to  bed,  write  off  what  had 
arranged  itself  in  his  head  from  the  studies  of  the  morning. 
In  this  way  he  took  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  and 
wrote  in  a  more  free  and  fluent  style,  than  if  he  had  been  mousing 
all  the  time  among  authorities.      The  work,  like  many  others 
written  by  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  literary  career,  was 
anonymous.     Some  attributed  it  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  others 
to  Lord  Orrery,  and  others  to  Lord  Lyttleton.     The  latter 
seemed  pleased  to  be  the  putative  father,  and  never  disowned 
the  bantling  thus  laid  at  his  door  ;  and  well  might  he  have 
been  proud  to  be  considered  capable  of  producing,  what  has 
been  well-pronounced  "  the  most  finished  and  elegant  summary 
of  English  history  in  the  same  compass  that  has  been  or 
is  likely  to  be  written." 

The  reputation  of  Goldsmith,  it  will  be  perceived,  grew 
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slowly ;  he  was  kncwn  and  estimated  by  a  few ;  bnt  he  h«.i 
not  those  brilliant,  though  Mlacions  quahties which  Hash  upon 
the  public,  and  excite  loud,  but  transient  applause.  His  works 
were  more  read  than  cited ;  and  the  charm  of  style,  for  which 
he  was  especially  noted,  was  more  apt  to  be  felt  than  talked 
about.  He  used  often  to  repine,  in  a  half-hnmorous,  half- 
querulous  manner,  at  his  tardiness  in  gaining  the  laurels  which 
he  felt  to  be  his  due.  **  The  puWic,"  he  would  e.iclaim,  '•  will 
never  do  me  justice ;  whene%'er  I  write  anytfasBg,  they  make 
a  point  to  know  nothing  about  it." 

About  the  beginning  of  1768,  he  becaoM  aequamted  with 
Boswell,  whose  literary  gosripings  were  destiBed  to  banre  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  his  reputation.  Boawdl  wa»  at  Hmt 
time  a  young  man,  light,  buoyant,  putihing,  and  pmumptiioiis. 
He  ha j  a  morbid  passion  for  in  the  society  of  mtn. 

noted  for  wit  and  learning,  aim  ^  ■  arrived  from  Scotland, 
bent  upon  making  his  way  into  the  literary  circles  of  the  m^ 
tropolis.  An  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  literary 
luminary  of  the  day,  was  the  crowning  object  of  his  as})iring, 
and  somewhat  ludicrous  ambition.  He  expected  to  meet  him 
at  a  dinner  to  which  he  was  invited  at  Davies,  the  lx)oksellcr  s, 
but  was  disappointed.  Goldsmith  was  presmt,  but  he  was 
not  as  yet  snmciently  renowned  to  excite  the  rcTerence  of 
Boswell.  "  At  this  time,"  says  he  in  his  notes.  "  I  think  he 
had  published  nothing  with  his  name,  though  it  was  pretty 
generally  vBderstoed  that  one  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  the  author 
of '  An  inqniry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in 
Europe,'  and  of  The  Citizen  of  the  World,'  a  series  of  lettccB 
supposed  to  be  written  from  London  by  a  Chinese." 

A  conversation  took  place  at  table  between  G'  tnd 

Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  compiler  of  ihe  well-known  .  n  of 

modem  poetry,  as  to  the  merits  of  t&e  current  jx)etry  uf  the 
day.  Goldsmith  declared  there  was  none  of  superior  merit. 
Dodsley  cited  his  own  collection  in  proof  of  the  contrary. 
"It  is  true,"  said  he,  ''we  can  boast  of  no  palaces  now-a^days, 
like  '  Dryden's  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  but  we  Iwre  Tillages 
composed  of  very  pretty  houses."  Goldnnith,  however,  main- 
tained that  there  was  nothing  above  mediocrity,  an  apmion  in 
which  Johnson,  to  whom  it  was  repeated,  cMtcmrcd,  and  with 
reason,  for  the  era  was  one  of  the  dead  levels  of  Britidi  poetry. 
Boswell  has  made  no  note  of  this  conversation ;  he  was  an 
unitarian  in  his  literary  devotion,  and  disposed  to  worship 
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none  but  Johnson.  Little  Davies  endeavoured  to  console  him 
for  his  disappointment,  and  to  stay  the  stomach  of  his  cmiosity, 
by  giving  him  imitations  of  the  great  lexicographer ;  mouthiug 
his  words,  rolling  his  head,  and  assuming  as  ponderous  a  man- 
ner as  his  petty  person  would  permit.  Boswell  was  shortly 
afterwards  made  happy  by  an  introduction  to  Johnson,  of  Avhom 
he  became  the  obsequious  satellite.  From  him,  he  likewise 
imbibed  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  Goldsmith's  merits, 
though  he  was  fain  to  consider  them  derived  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  his  Magnus  Apollo.  "He  had  sagacity' enough," 
says  he,  "  to  cultivate  assiduously  the  acquaintance  of  Johnson, 
and  his  faculties  were  gradually  enlarged  by  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  model.  To  me,  and  many  others,  it  appeared  that  he 
studiously  copied  the  manner  of  Johnson,  though,  indeed,  upon 
a  smaller  scale."  So,  on  another  occasion,  he  calls  him  "  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Johnsonian  school."  "  His 
respectful  attachment  to  Johnson,"  adds  he,  "  was  then  at  its 
height;  for  his  own  literary  reputation  had  not  yet  distin- 
guished him  so  much,  as  to  excite  a  vain  desire  of  competition 
■with  his  great  master." 

What  beautiful  instances  does  the  garrulous  Boswell  give  of 
the  goodness  of  heart  ol'  Johnson,  and  the  passing  homage  to 
it  by  Goldsmith  !  They  were  speaking  of  a  Mr.  Levett,  long 
an  inmate  of  Johnson's  house  and  a  dependent  on  his  bounty ; 
but  who,  Boswell  thought,  must  be  an  irksome  charge  upon 
him.  "  He  is  poor  and  honest,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  which  is 
recommendation  enough  to  Johnson." 

Boswell  mentioned  another  person  of  a  very  bad  character, 
and  wondered  at  Johnson's  kindness  to  him.  "  He  is  now 
become  miserable,"  said  Goldsmith,  "  and  that  insures  the 
protection  of  Johnson."  Encomiums  like  these  speak  almost  as 
much  for  the  heart  of  him  who  praises,  as  of  him  who  is  pmised. 

Subsequently,  when  Boswell  had  become  more  intense  in 
his  literary  idolatry,  he  affected  to  undervalue  Goldsmith,  and 
a  lurking  hostility  to  him  is  discernible  throughout  his  writings, 
which  some  have  attributed  to  a  silly  spirit  of  jealousy  of  the 
superior  esteem  evinced  for  the  jwet  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Wo 
have  a  gleam  of  this  in  his  account  of  the  first  evening  he 
spent  in  company  with  those  two  eminent  authors  at  their 
famous  resort,  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fleet-street.  This  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  July,  1763.  The  trio  supped  together,  and 
paaaed  some  time  in  literary  conversation.     On  quitting  the 
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tavern,  Johnson,  who  had  now  been  sociably  acqiiaintod  with 
Goldsmith  for  two  years,  and  knew  his  mcnts,  look  him  with 
him  to  drink  tea  with  his  blind  pensioner.  Miss  Williams  ;  a 
high  pn^-ilege  among  his  intimates  and  admirers.  To  Boswcll, 
a  recent  acquaintance,  whose  intrusive  sycophancy  had  not 
yet  made  its  wny  into  his  confidential  intimacy,  he  gave  no 
invitation.  Boswell  felt  it  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  little  mind. 
*'  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  says  he.  in  his  memoirs,  "  being  a  privileged 
man.  went  with  him,  strutting  away,  and  calling  to  mc  with 
an  air  of  superiority,  like  that  of  an  esoteric  over  an  exoteric 
disciple  of  a  sage  of  antiquity,  *  I  go  to  Miss  Williams.'  I 
confess  I  then  envied  him  this  mighty  privilege,  of  which  ho 
seemed  to  be  so  proud ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  obtained 
the  same  mark  of  distinction." 

Obtained !  but  how  ?  not  like  Goldsmith,  by  the  force  of 
unpretending,  but  congenial  merit,  but  by  a  course  of  the  most 
pushing,  contriving,  and  spaniel-like  subscr^nency.  Really, 
the  ambition  of  the  man  to  illustrate  his  mental  insignificance, 
by  continually  placing  himself  in  juxtaposition  M-ith  the  great 
lexicographer,  has  something  in  it  perfectly  ludicrous.  Never, 
since  the  days  of  Don  Quixotte  and  Sancho  Panza,  has  there 
been  presented  to  the  world  a  more  whimsically  contrasted 
pair  of  associates  than  Johnson  and  Boswell. 

'•  Who  is  this  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson's  heels  ?"  asked  some 
one,  when  Boswell  had  worked  his  way  into  incessant  com- 
panionship. "  He  is  not  a  cur,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "  you  are 
too  severe  :  he  is  only  a  burr.  Tom  Davics  flung  him  at 
Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has  the  faciUty  of  sticking." 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

Among  the  intimates  who  used  to  visit  the  poet  occasionally 
in  his  retreat  at  Islington,  was  Hogarth  the  painter.  Gold- 
smith had  spoken  well  of  him  in  his  essays  in  the  "  Public 
Ledger,"  and  this  formed  the  first  link  in  their  friendship. 
He  was  at  this  time  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  and  is 
described  as  a  stout,  active,  bustling  little  man,  in  a  sky-blue 
coat,  satirical  and  dogmatic,  yet  full  of  real  benevolence,  and 
the  love  of  human  nature.  He  was  the  moralist  and  philoso- 
pher of  the  pencil ;  like  Goldsmith,  he  had  soimded  the  depths 
of  vice  and  misery,  without  being  polluted  by  them ;  and 
though  his  picturings  had  not  the  penading  amenity  of  those 
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of  the  essayist,  and  dwelt  more  on  the  crimes  and  vices  than 
the  follies  and  humours  of  mankind,  yet  they  were  all  calcu- 
lated, in  like  manner,  to  fiU  the  mind  with  instruction  and 
precept,  and  to  make  the  heart  better. 

Hogarth  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  of  the  rural 
feeling  with  which  Goldsmith  was  so  amply  endowed,  and  may 
not  have  accompanied  him  in  his  strolls  about  hedges  and 
green  lanes  ;  but  he  was  a  fit  companion  with  whom  to 
explore  the  mazes  of  London,  in  which  he  was  continually  on 
the  look  out  for  character  and  incident.  One  of  Hogarth's 
admirers  speaks  of  having  come  upon  him  in  Castle-strcct, 
engaged  in  one  of  his  street  studies,  watching  two  boys  who 
were  quarrelling;  patting  one  on  the  back  who  flinched,  and 
endeavouring  to  spirit  him  up  to  a  fresh  encounter.  "  At  him 
again  !     D —  him,  if  I  would  take  it  of  him  !  at  him  again  !" 

A  frail  memorial  of  this  intimacy  between  the  painter  and 
the  poet  exists  in  a  protrait  in  oil,  called  "  Goldsmith's 
Hostess."  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  Hogarth 
in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  Islington,  and  given  by  him  to 
the  poet  as  a  means  of  paying  his  landlady.  There  are  no 
friendships  among  men  of  talents  more  likely  to  be  sincere 
than  those  between  painters  and  poets.  Possessed  of  the 
same  qualities  of  mind,  governed  by  the  same  principles  of 
taste  and  natural  laws  of  grace  and  beauty,  but  applying  them 
to  different,  yet  mutually  illustrative,  arts,  they  are  constantly 
in  sympathy,  and  never  in  collision  with  each  other. 

A  still  more  congenial  intimacy  of  the  kind  was  that  con- 
tracted by  Goldsmith  with  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Joshua,  Reynolds. 
The  latter  was  now  about  40  years  of  age,  a  few  years  older 
than  the  poet,  whom  he  charmed  by  the  blandness  and  benig- 
nity of  his  manners,  and  the  nobleness  and  generosity  of  his 
disposition,  as  much  as  he  did  by  the  graces  of  his  pencil  and 
the  magic  of  his  colouring.  They  were  men  of  kindred  genius, 
excelling  in  corresponding  qualities  of  their  several  arts,  for 
style  in  writing  is  what  colour  is  in  painting  ;  both  are  innate 
endowments,  and  equally  magical  in  their  effects.  Certain 
graces  and  harmonies  of  both  may  be  acquired  by  diligent 
study  and  imitation,  but  only  in  a  limited  degree ;  whereas 
by  their  natural  possessors  they  are  exercised  spontaneously, 
almost  unconsciously,  and  with  ever-varying  fascination. 
Reynolds  soon  understood  and  appreciated  the  merits  of  Gold- 
smith, andasincere  and  lasting  friendship  ensued  between  them. 
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At  Roynolds's  house,  Gold«anith  min*:!'^  'ti  n  hicrhrr mnsjp  of 
oompany  than  he  had  been  - 

celebrated  artist,  and  his  am       \  ;• 

round  him  men  of  talents  of  odi  kindn,  and  the    r 

affluence  of  his  circumstanccfi  enabled  him  to  pivo  ) 

gence  to  his  hospitable  disposition.  Poor  GoldHmith  had  not 
yet,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  acquired  reputation  enouj^  to  nlonc  for 
ms  external  defects,  and  his  want  of  the  air  of  j;(xkI  society. 
Miss  Reynolds  tised  to  inveigh  against  his  personal  appear- 
ance, which  gave  her  the  idea,  Ac  said,  of  a  low  mechanic,  a 
journeyman  tailor.  One  evening,  at  a  large  supp<T  party, 
being  called  \i\xm  to  give  as  a  toast  the  txgliest  man  she  knew, 
she  gave  Dr.  Goldsmith^  upon  wiiick  a  lady  who  sat  opposite, 
and  whom  she  had  oerer  met  before,  shook  hands  with  her 
across  the  table,  and  "hoped  to  becoroe  better  ■■<  d." 

We  have  a  graphic  and  amiising  picture  of  I ;  hos- 

pitable, but  motley  estirtiliskment,  in  an  account  given  by  a 
Mr.  Courtenay  to  Sir  lames  Mackintosh ;  though  it  «ponks  nf 
a  time  after  ReynoMs  had  received  the  honour  of  ki.  ! 

" There  was  something  singular,"  said  he,  "in  the  1 

economy  of  Sir  Joshiia''s  table,  that  contributed  to  phasiuitrj' 
and  good  humour — a  coarse,  inelegant  plenty,  without  any 
regard  to  order  and  arrangement.  At  five  o'clock  precisely, 
dinner  was  served,  whether  all  flie  invited  guests  were  arrived 
or  not.  Sir  Joshua  was  never  so  fashionably  ill-bred  as  to 
wait  an  hour,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three  persons  of  rank  or  title, 
and  put  the  rest  of  the  company  out  of  humour  by  this  in\-i- 
dious  distinction.  His  invitations,  however,  did  not  regulate 
the  number  of  his  guests.  Many  dropped  in  uninvited.  A 
table  prepared  for  seven  or  eight  was  often  compclle<l  to  con- 
tain fifteen  or  sixteen.  There  was  a  consequent  deficiency  of 
knives,  forks,  plates,  and  glasses.  The  attendance  was  in  the 
same  style,  and  those  who  were  knowing  in  the  ways  of  the 
house  took  care,  on  sitting  down,  to  call  instantly  for  he;. 
bread  or  wine,  that  they  might  secure  a  supply  before  th(  i  :  ' 
course  was  over.  He  was  once  prevailed  on  to  furnish  the 
table  with  decanters  and  glasses  at  dinner,  to  save  time  and 
prevent  confusion.  These  gradually  were  demolished  in  t1:" 
course  of  service,  and  were  never  replaced.  These  trill  :nt: 
embarrassments,  however,  only  served  to  enhance  the  hilarity 
and  singular  pleasure  of  the  entertainment.  The  wine,  cookery, 
and  dishes,  were  but  little  attended  to  ;  nor  was  the  fish  or 
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venison  ever  talked  of  or  recommended.  Amidst  this  con- 
vivial, animated  bustle  among  his  guests,  our  host  sat  perfectly 
composed ;  always  attentive  to  what  was  said,  never  minding 
what  was  ate  or  drank,  but  left  every  one  at  perfect  libeiiy  to 
scramble  for  himself." 

Out  of  the  casual,  but  frequent  meeting  of  men  of  talent  at 
this  hospitable  board  rose  that  association  of  wits,  authors, 
scholars,  and  statesmen,  renowned  as  the  Literary  Club. 
Reynolds  was  the  first  to  propose  a  regular  association  of  the 
kind,  and  was  eagerly  seconded  by  Johnson,  who  proposed  as 
a  model,  a  club  which  he  had  formed  many  years  previously  in 
Ivy  Lane,  but  which  was  now  extinct.  Like  that  club,  the 
number  of  members  was  limited  to  nine.  They  were  to  meet 
and  sup  together,  once  a,  week  on  Monday  night,  at  the  Turk's 
Head,  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  and  two  members  were  to  con- 
stitute a  meeting.  It  took  a  regular  form  in  the  year  1764, 
but  did  not  receive  its  literaiy  appellation  tmtil  several  years 
afterwards. 

The  original  members  were  IlejTiolds,  Johnson,  Burke,  Dr. 
Nugent,  Bennet  Langton,  Topham  Beauclerc,  Chamier,  Haw- 
kins, and  Goldsmith  ;  and  here  a  few  words  concerning  some 
of  the  members  may  be  acceptable.      Burke  was  at  that  time 
about  thirty-three  years  of  age ;   he  had  mingled  a  little  in 
politics  and  been  under  secretary  to  Hamilton  at  Dublin,  but 
was  again  a  writer  for  the  booksellers,  and  as  yet  but  in  the 
dawning  of  his  fame.      Dr.  Nugent  was  his  father-in-law,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  physician  of  talent  and  instruction. 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Hawkins,  was  admitted  into  this 
association  from  having  been  a  member  of  Jolmson"s  Ivy  Lane 
Club.    Originally  an  attorney,  he  had  retired  from  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  consequence  of  a  large  fortune  which  fell  to  him 
in  right  of  his  wife,  and  was  now  a  Middlesex  magistrate.  He 
■was,  moreover,  a  dabbler  in  literature  and  music,  and  was 
acttially  engaged  on  a  histoiy  of  music,  which  he  subsequently 
published  in  five  ponderous  volumes.      To  him  we  are  also 
indebted  for  a  biography  of  Johnson,  which  appeared  after  the 
death  of  that  eminent  man.     Hawkins  was  as  mean  and  par- 
simonious, as  he  was  pompous  and  conceited.     He  forbore  to 
partake  of  the  suppers  at  the  club,  and  begged,  therefore,  to 
be  excused  from  paying  his  share  of  the  reckoning.      "And 
■was  he  excused  ?"  asked  Dr.  Bumey  of  Johnson.      "  Oh  yes, 
for  no  man  is  angry  at  another  for  being  inferior  to  himself. 
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We  all  scorned  him,  end  admitted  his  plea.  Yet  I  really 
believe  him  to  be  an  honest  naan  at  bottom,  though,  to  be 
sure,  he  is  penurious  and  he  is  mean,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  has  a  tendency  to  savageness."  He  did  not  remain 
above  two  or  three  years  in  the  club,  being  in  a  manner 
elbowed  out  in  consequence  of  his  rudeness  to  Burke. 

Mr.  Anthony  Charaicr  was  secretary  in  the  War  Office, 
and  a  friend  of  Bcauclerc,  by  whom  he  was  proposed.  We 
have  left  our  mention  of  Bennet  Langton  and  Topham  Bcau- 
clerc until  the  last,  becaoM  we  have  most  to  say  about  them. 
They  were  doubtless  induced  to  join  the  club  through  their 
devotion  to  Johnson,  and  the  intimacy  of  these  two  very 
yoimg  and  and  aristocratic  yoimg  men  with  the  stern  and 
somewhat  melancholy  moralist,  is  among  the  curiosities  of 
literature. 

Bennet  Langton  was  of  an  ancient  family,  who  held  their 
ancestral  estate  of  Langton  in  Lincolnshire,  a  great  title  to 
respect  with  Johnson.  *'  Langton,  sir."  he  would  say,  "  has 
a  grant  of  free  warren  from  Henry  the  Second ;  and  Car- 
dinal Stephen  Langton,  in  King  John's  reign,  was  of  this 
family," 

Langton  was  of  a  mild,  contemplative,  enthusiastic  nature. 
When  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  so  delighted  with 
reading  Johnson's  "  Rambler,"  that  he  came  to  London  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  author.  Boswell 
gives  us  an  account  of  his  first  inter>'iew,  which  took  place  in 
the  morning.  It  is  not  often  that  the  personal  appearance  of 
an  author  agrees  with  the  preconceived  ideas  of  his  admirer. 
Langton,  from  perusing  the  writings  of  Johnson,  expected  to 
find  him  a  decent,  well-dressed  —  in  short,  a  remarkably 
decorous  philosopher.  Instead  of  which,  down  from  his  bed- 
chamber, about  noon,  came,  as  newly  risen,  a  large  uncouth 
figure,  with  a  little  dark  wig  which  scarcely  covered  his  head, 
and  his  clothes  hanging  loose  about  him.  But  his  conver- 
sation was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so  forcible,  and  his 
religious  and  political  notions  so  congenial  with  those  in  which 
Langton  had  been  educated,  that  he  conceived  for  him  that 
veneration  and  attachment  which  he  ever  preserved. 

Langton  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  where  Johnson  saw  much  of  him  during  a  visit  which 
he  paid  to  the  University.  He  found  him  in  close  intimacy 
with   Topham    Bcauclerc,    a    youth    two   years   older   than 
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himself,  very  gay  and  dissipated,  and  wondered  what  sym- 
pathies could  draw  two  young  men  together  of  such  opposite 
characters.  On  becoming  acquainted  with  Beauclerc,  he 
found  that,  rake  though  he  was,  he  possessed  an  ardent  love 
of  literature,  an  acute  understanding,  polished  wit,  innate 
gentility,  and  high  aristocratic  breeding.  He  was,  moreover, 
the  only  son  of  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerc,  and  grandson  of  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  was  thought  in  some  particulars  to 
have  a  resemblance  to  Charles  the  Second.  These  were  high 
recommendations  with  Johnson,  and  when  the  youth  testified 
a  profound  respect  for  him,  and  an  ardent  admiration  of  his 
talents,  the  conquest  was  complete,  so  that  in  a  "  short  time," 
says  Boswell,  "  the  moral,  pious  Johnson  and  the  gay,  dissi- 
pated Beauclerc  were  companions." 

The  intimacy  begun  in  college  chambers,  was  continued 
when  the  youths  came  to  town  during  the  vacations.  The 
uncouth,  unwieldy  moralist  was  flattered  at  finding  himself  an 
object  of  idolatry  to  two  high-born,  high-bred,  aristocratic 
young  men,  and,  throwing  gravity  aside,  was  ready  to  join  in 
their  vagaries,  and  play  the  part  of  a  "young  man  upon  town." 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  picture  given  of  him  by  Boswell  on  one 
occasion,  when  Beauclerc  and  Langton  having  supped  together 
at  a  tavern,  determined  to  give  Johnson  a  rouse  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  accordingly  rapped  violently 
at  the  door  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  The  indignant 
sage  sallied  forth  in  his  shirt,  poker  in  hand,  and  a  little  black 
wig  on  the  top  of  his  head,  instead  of  helmet,  prepared  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  assailants  of  his  castle  ;  but  when  his 
two  young  friends,  Lankeij  and  Beau,  as  he  used  to  call  them, 
presented  themselves,  summoning  him  forth  to  a  morning 
ramble,  his  whole  manner  changed.  "  What,  is  it  you,  ye 
dogs  ?"  cried  he  ;  "  faith,  I'll  have  a  frisk  with  you  !" 

So  said,  so  done.  They  sallied  forth  together  into  Covent 
Garden,  figured  among  the  greengrocers  and  fruit-women  just 
come  in  from  the  country  with  their  hampers,  repaired  to  a 
neighbouring  tavern,  where  Johnson  brewed  a  bowl  of  bishop, 
a  favourite  beverage  with  him,  grew  merry  over  his  cups,  and 
anathematized  sleep  in  two  lines,  from  Lord  Lansdowne's 
drinking  song : 

"  Short,  very  short,  be  then  thy  reign, 
For  I'm  in  haste  to  laugh  and  drink  again," 
They  then  took  boat  again,  rowed  to  Billingsgate,  and  Johnson 
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and  Bcauclcrc  determined,  like  "  mad  wags,"  to  "  keep  it  up*' 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Langton,  however,  the  most  sober- 
minded  of  the  three,  pleaded  an  engagement  to -breakfast  with 
some  young  ladies ;  whereupon  the  great  moralist  reproached 
him  with  "  leaving  his  social  friends  to  go  and  sit  witli  a  set 
of  wretche  un-idead  girls. 

This  madcap  freak  of  the  great  lexioc^^pher  made  a  sen- 
sation, as  may  well  be  supposed,  among  his  intimates.     "  I 
heard  of  your  frolic  t'other  night,"  said  Garrick  to  him  ; 
"you'll  be  in  the 'Chronicle.'"     ilouttored  worse  f«i' 
to  others.     "I  shall  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  " 
round-house,"  said  he.     Johnson,  however,  a 
upon  having  thus  enacted  a  chapter  in  the  "  Rak 
and  crowed  over  Garrick  on  the  occasion.     "  He  durst  Jiot  do 
such  a  thing !"  chuokled  he  ;  "  his  wife  would  not  let  him  !" 

AMien  these  two  young  men  entered  the  club,  Langton  was 
about  twenty -two,  and  Bcauclcrc  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  and  both  were  launched  on  London  life.  Langton,  how- 
ever, was  still  the  mild,  enthusiastic  scholar,  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  Greek,  with  fine  conversational  powers,  and  an  invalu- 
able talent  for  listening.  He  was  upwards  of  six  feet  high, 
and  very  spare.  "  Oh,  that  we  could  sketch  him  !"  exclaims 
Miss  Hawkins,  in  her  Memoirs,  "  with  his  mild  countenance, 
his  elegant  featxxres,  and  his  sweet  smile,  sitting  with  one  leg 
twisted  round  the  other,  as  if  fearing  to  occupy  more  spaco 
than  was  equitable,  his  pta-son  inclining  forward,  as  if  wanting 
strength  to  support  liis  weight,  and  his  arms  crossed  over  his 
bosom,  or  his  hands  locked  together  on  his  knee."  Beauclcrf, 
on  such  occasions,  sportively  compared  him  to  a  stork  in 
Raphael's  cartoons,  standing  on  one  leg.  Beauclerc  was  more 
a  "man  upon  town,"  a  lounger  in  St.  James's  Street,  an 
associate  with  George  Selwyn,  with  Walpolc,  and  other  aris- 
tocratic wits,  a  man  of  fashion  at  court,  a  casual  frequenter  f)t" 
the  gaming-table ;  yet,  with  all  thLs,  he  alternated  in  thi- 
easiest  and  happiest  manner  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  letters ; 
lounged  into  the  club  with  the  most  perfect  self-possession, 
bringinj;  with  him  the  careless  grace  and  polLshed  wit  of  high- 
bred society,  but  making  himself  cordially  at  home  among  his 
learned  fellow  members. 

The  gay.  yet  lettered  rake  maintained  his  sway  over  Johnson, 
who  was  fascinated  by  that  air  of  the  world,  that  ineffable 
tone   of  good   society  in  which  he  felt  himself  deficient. 
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especially  as  the  possessor  of  it  always  paid  homage  to  lis 
superior  talent.  "  Beauclerc,"  he  ■woxdd  say,  using  a  quotation 
from  Pope,  "  has  a  love  of  foUy,  but  a  scorn  of  fools ;  every- 
thing he  does  shows  the  one,  and  everj'thing  he  says,  the  other." 
Beauclerc  delighted  in  rallying  the  stern  moralist,  of  whom 
others  stood  in  awe,  and  no  one,  according  to  Boswell,  could 
take  equal  liberty  with  him  with  impunity.  Johnson,  it  is 
well  known,  was  often  shabby  and  negligent  in  his  dress,  and 
not  over  cleanly  in  his  person.  On  receiving  a  pension  from 
the  Crown,  his  friends  vied  with  each  other  in  respectful 
congratulations.  Beauclerc  simply  scanned  his  person  with  a 
whimsical  glance,  and  hoped  that,  like  Falstaff,  "  he'd  in 
ftiture  purge,  and  live  cleanly  like  a  gentleman."  Johnson 
took  the  hint  with  unexpected  good  hixmour,  and  profited  by  it. 

Still,  Beauclerc' s  satirical  vein,  which  darted  shafts  on  every 
side,  was  not  always  tolerated  by  Johnson.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
on  one  occasion,  "  you  never  open  your  mouth  but  with 
intention  to  give  pain,  and  you  have  often  given  me  pain,  not 
from  the  power  of  what  you  have  said,  but  from  seeing  your 
intention." 

When  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  enrol  Goldsmith  among 
the  members  of  this  association,  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  demur,  at  least,  so  says  the  pompous  Hawkins.  "As  he 
wrote  for  the  booksellers,  we  of  the  club  looked  on  him  as  a 
mere  literary  drudge,  equal  to  the  task  of  compiling  and 
translating,  but  little  capable  of  original,  and  still  less  of 
poetical  composition." 

Even  for  some  time  after  his  admission,  he  continued  to  be 
regarded  in  a  dubious  light  by  some  of  the  members.  Johnson 
and  Reynolds,  of  course,  were  well  aware  of  his  merits,  nor 
was  Burke  a  stranger  to  them ;  but  to  the  others  he  was  as 
yet  a  scaled  book,  and  the  outside  was  not  prepossessing.  His 
ungainly  person  and  awkward  manners  were  against  him  with 
men  accustomed  to  the  graces  of  society,  and  he  was  not 
sufiiciently  at  home  to  give  play  to  his  humom*  and  to  that 
bonhommie  which  won  the  heai-ts  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
felt  strange  and  out  of  place  in  this  new  sphere ;  he  felt  at 
times  the  cool,  satirical  eye  of  the  courtly  Beauclerc  scanning 
him,  and  the  more  he  attempted  to  appear  at  his  ease,  the 
more  awkward  he  became. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

JoHNSOii  had  now  become  one  of  Goldsmith's  best  friends 
and  ad\-iscr8.  He  knew  all  the  weak  points  of  his  character, 
but  he  knew  also  his  merits ;  and  while  he  would  rebuke  him 
like  a  child,  nnd  rail  at  his  errors  and  follies,  he  would  suffer 
no  one  else  to  under\-aluc  him.  Goldsmith  knew  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  and  his  practical  benevolence,  and  often 
sought  his  counsel  and  aid  amid  the  difficulties  into  which  his 
heedlessness  was  continually  plunging  him. 

*'  I  received  one  morning,"  aavs  Johnson,  "  a  meangc 
from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would 
come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  nnd 
promised  to  come  to  hmi  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as 
soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had 
arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion : 
I  perceived  that  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had 
a  bottle  of  Madeira  nnd  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork 
into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk 
to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He 
then  told  me  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  ho 
produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the 
landlady  I  should  soon  return ;  and,  having  gone  to  a  book- 
seller, sold  it  for  sixty  poundis.  I  brought  Goldsmith  th<! 
money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  witliout  rating  his 
landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill." 

The  novel  in  question  was  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;"  the 
bookseller  to  whom  Johnson  sold  it,  was  Francis  Newber)', 
nephew  to  John.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  captivatiii<? 
work,  which  has  obtained  and  preserved  an  almost  unrivalled 
popularity  in  various  languages,  was  so  little  appreciated  by 
the  bookseller,  that  he  kept  it  by  him  for  nearly  two  years 
impublished ! 

Goldsmith  had,  as  yet,  produced  nothing  of  moment  in 
poetry.  Among  his  literary  jobs,  it  is  true,  was  an  Oratorio 
entitled  "  The  Captivity,"  founded  on  the  bondage  of  the 
Israelites  in  Babylon.  It  was  one  of  those  unhappy  offsprings 
of  the  muse  ushered  into  existence  amid  the  distortions  of 
music.  Most  of  the  Oratorio  has  passed  into  oblivion ;  but 
the  following  song  from  it  will  never  die : 
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"  The  wretch  condemned  from  life  to  part. 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies, 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 
Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 

Illumes  and  cheers  our  way ; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night. 

Emits  a  brighter  ray." 
Goldsmith  distrusted  his  qualifications  to  succeed  in  poctrj', 
and  doubted  the  disposition  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  it. 
"  I  fear,"  said  he,  "  I  have  come  too  late  in  the  world  ;  Pope 
and  other  poets  have  taken  up  the  places  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame  ;  and  as  few  at  any  period  can  possess  poetical  reputa- 
tion, a  man  of  genius  can  now  hardly  acquire  it."  Agam,  on 
another  occasion,  he  observes :  "  Of  all  kinds  of  ambition,  as 
things  are  now  cu-cumstanced,  perhaps  that  which  pursues 
poetical  fame  is  the  wildest.  What  from  the  increased 
refinement  of  the  times,  from  the  diversity  of  judgment  pro- 
duced by  opposing  systems  of  criticism,  and  from  the  more 
prevalent  divisions  of  opinion  influenced  by  party,  the 
strongest  and  happiest  efibrts  can  expect  to  please  but  in  a 
very  narrow  circle." 

At  this  very  time,  he  had  by  him  his  poem  of  "  The 
Traveller."  The  plan  of  it,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
was  conceived  many  years  before,  during  his  travels  in 
Switzerland,  and  a  sketch  of  it  sent  from  that  country  to  his 
brother  Henry  in  Ireland.  The  original  outline  is  said  to 
have  embraced  a  wider  scope  ;  but  it  was  probably  contracted 
through  diffidence,  in  the  process  of  finishing  the  parts.  It 
had  lain  by  him  for  several  years  in  a  crude  state,  and  it  was 
with  extreme  hesitation,  and  after  much  revision,  that  he  at 
length  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Johnson.  The  frank  and  warm 
approbation  of  the  latter  encouraged  him  to  finish  it  for  the 
press ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  himself  contributed  a  few  lines  towards 
the  conclusion. 

We  hear  much  about  "  poetic  inspiration,"  and  the  "poet's 
eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  ;"  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  gives 
an  anecdote  of  Goldsmith  while  engaged  upon  his  poem,  cal- 
culated to  cure  our  notions  about  the  ardour  of  composition. 
Calling  upon  the  poet  one  day,  he  opened  the  door  without 
ceremony,  and  found  him  in  the  double  occupation  of  turning 
a  couplet,  and  teaching  a  pet  dog  to  sit  upon  his  haunches. 
At  one  time  he  would  glance  his  eye  at  his  desk,  and  at 
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another  shake  his  fioger  at  the  dog  to  make  him  retain  his 
position.  'Ilie  Inst  lines  on  the  page  were  still  wet;  they 
form  a  part  of  the  description  of  Italy ; 

"  By  sports  like  thtm  an  all  tksir  esns  bsgaOed, 
The  sports  of  childrsa  saftMjf  tWshUd' 
Goldsmith,  with  his  usual  gondl  hi— our,  joined  in  the  Inu^'h 
caused  bv  his  whimsical  emptoyment,  and  acknowlcdj^ed  tiuii 
his  boyisK  sport  with  the  do^  wameated  the  stanza. 

The  poem  was  puhKshed  on  tne  19th  of  December,  1764, 
in  a  quarto  form,  Iw  Newberr.  and  was  the  first  of  his  works 
to  which  Goldsmith  prefixed  his  name.  As  a  testimony  of 
cherished,  and  well-merited  afR«tion,  he  dedicated  it  to  his 
brother  Henry.  There  is  an  amusine  affectation  of  indifference 
as  to  its  fete,  expressed  in  the  dedication.  **  \Miat  reception 
a  ^x)em  may  find,"  says  he,  "  which  has  neither  abuse,  purty, 
nor  blank  verse  to  support  it,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  am  I  soli- 
citous to  know."  The  truth  is,  no  one  was  more  emulous  and 
anxious  for  poetic  fame ;  and  never  was  he  more  anxious  than 
in  the  present  imtance,  for  it  was  his  grand  stake.  Dr. 
Johnam  aided  the  bunching  of  the  poem  by  a  fnvourabl' 
notice  in  the  "  Critical  Review ;"  other  periodical  works 
came  out  in  its  fevonr.  Some  of  the  author's  friends  com- 
plained that  it  did  not  command  instant  and  wide  popularity ; 
that  it  was  a  poem  to  win,  not  to  strike ;  it  went  ou  rapidly 
increasing  in  favoTU* ;  in  three  months  a  second  edition  was 
issued  ;  shortly  afterwards,  a  third  ;  then  a  fourth  ;  and  before 
the  year  was  out,  the  author  was  pronounced  the  best  poet  of 
his  time. 

The  appearance  of  "The  Traveller"  at  once  altered  Gold 
smith's  intellectual  standing  in  the  estimation  of  society ;  but 
its  effect  upon  the  club,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  account 
given  by  Hawkins,  was  almost  ludicrous.  They  were  lost  in 
astonishment  that  a  "  newspaper  essayist"  and  "bookseller's 
drudge"  should  have  written  such  a 'poem.  On  the  evening 
of  its  announcement  to  them,  Goldsmith  had  gone  away  early, 
after  "  rattling  away  as  usual,"  and  they  ^ew  not  how  to 
reconcile  his  heedless  garrulity  with  the  serene  beauty,  the 
easy  grace,  the  sound  good  sense,  and  the  occasional  elevation 
of  his  poetry.  They  could  scarcely  believe  that  such  magic 
numbers  had  flowed  from  a  man  to  whom  in  general,  says 
Johnson,  "  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  give  a  hearing." 
"Well,"  exclaimed  Chamier,    "I  do  believe  he  wrote  this 
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poem  himself,  and  let  me  teU  you,  that  is  believing  a  great 
deal." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  Chamier  sounded  the 
author  a  little  about  his  poem.  "  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  said  he, 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  the  last  word  in  the  first  line  of  your 
Traveller,  '  remote,  unfriended,  solitary,  slow  ? '  do  you  mean 
tardiness  of  locomotion?" — "Yes,"  replied  Goldsmith,  in- 
considerately, being  probably  flurried  at  the  moment.  "  No, 
sir,"  interposed  his  protecting  friend  Johnson,  "  you  did  not 
mean  tardiness  of  locomotion ;  you  meant  that  sluggishness 
of  mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude." — "  Ah  !"  ex- 
claimed Goldsmith,  "  that  was  what  I  meant."  Chamier 
immediately  believed  that  Johnson  himself  had  written  the 
line,  and  a  rumour  became  prevalent  that  he  was  the  author 
of  many  of  the  finest  passages.  This  was  ultimately  set  at 
rest  by  Johnson  himself,  who  marked  with  a  pencil  all  the 
verses  he  had  contributed,  nine  in  number,  inserted  towards 
the  conclusion,  and  by  no  means  the  best  in  the  poem.  He 
moreover,  with  generous  warmth,  pronounced  it  the  finest 
poem  that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Pope. 

But  one  of  the  highest  testimonials  to  the  charm  of  the 
poem,  was  given  by  Miss  Reynolds,  who  had  toasted  poor 
Goldsmith  as  the  ugliest  man  of  her  acquaintance.  Shortly 
after  tlie  appearance  of  "  The  Traveller,"  Dr.  Johnson  read  it 
aloud,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  her  presence.  "  Well," 
exclaimed  she,  when  he  had  finished,  "  I  never  more  shall 
think  Dr.  Goldsmith  ugly  !" 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  merits  of  "  The  Traveller  " 
were  discussed  at  Reynolds's  board,  Langton  declared  "  there 
was  not  a  bad  line  in  the  poem,  not  one  of  Dryden's  careless 
verses."  "  I  was  glad,"  obsers*ed  Reynolds,  "  to  hear  Charles 
Fox  say  it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." "Why  was  you  glad?"  rejoined  Langton,  "you 
surely  had  no  doubt  of  this  before."  "  No,"  interposed 
Johnson,  decisively ;  "  the  merit  of  *  The  Traveller'  is  so  well 
established,  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  augment  it,  nor  his 
censure  diminish  it." 

Boswell,  who  was  absent  from  England  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  "The  Traveller,"  was  astonished,  on  his  return, 
to  find  Goldsmith,  whom  he  had  so  much  undervalued,  sud- 
denly elevated  almost  to  a  par  with  his  idol.  He  accounted 
for  it  by  concluding,  that  much,  both  of  the  sentiments,  and 
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expression  of  the  poem  had  been  derived  from  conrersationB 
with  Johnson.  "  He  imitates  you,  sir,"  said  this  incarnation 
of  toadyism.  "  Why  no,  sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  Jack 
Hawkesworth  is  one  of  my  imitators,  but  not  Goldsmith. 
Goldy,  sir,  has  great  merit,"  "  But,  sir,  he  is  much  indebted 
to  you  for  his  getting  so  high  in  the  public  estimation." 
"  Why,  sir,  he  has,  perhaps,  got  sooner  to  it  by  his  intimacy 
with  me." 

The  poem  went  through  several  editions  in  the  course  of 
the  first  year,  and  received  some  few  additions  and  corrections 
from  the  author's  pen.  It  produced  a  golden  harvest  to  Mr. 
Newbery,  but  all  the  remuneration  on  record,  doled  out  by 
his  niggard  hand  to  the  author,  was  twenty  guineas  ! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Goldsmith,  now  that  he  was  rising  in  the  world,  and 
becoming  a  notoriety,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  improve  his 
style  of  living.  He  accordingly  emerged  from  Wine-Office 
Court,  and  took  chambers  in  the  Temple.  It  is  true  they 
were  but  of  humble  pretensions,  sitiiated  on  what  was  then 
the  library  staircase,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  was  a  kind 
of  inmate  with  Jeffs,  the  butler  of  the  society.  Still  he  was 
in  the  Temple,  that  classic  region  rendered  famous  by  the 
Spectator  and  other  essajrists,  as  the  abode  of  gay  wits  and 
thoughtful  men  of  letters  ;  and  which,  with  its  retired  courts 
and  embowered  gardens,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  noisy  metro- 
polis, is,  to  the  quiet-seeking  student  and  author,  an  oasis 
freshening  with  verdure  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  Johnson, 
who  had  become  a  kind  of  growling  supervisor  of  the  poet's 
affairs,  paid  him  a  visit  soon  after  he  had  installed  himself  in 
his  new  quarters,  and  went  prying  about  the  apartment,  in 
his  near-sighted  manner,  examining  everj-thing  minutely. 
Goldsmith  was  fidgeted  by  this  curious  scrutiny,  and  appre- 
hending a  disposition  to  find  fault,  exclaimed,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  had  money  in  both  pockets,  "  I  shall  soon  be  in 
better  chambers  than  these."  The  harmless  bravado  drew  a 
reply  from  Johnson,  which  touched  the  chord  of  proper  pride. 
"Nay,  sir,"  said  he,  "never  mind  that.  iSV/  te  qucBsiveris 
extra"  implying  that  his  reputation  rendered  him  independent 
of  outward  show.     Happy  would  it  have  been  for  poor  Gold- 
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smith,  could  he  have  kept  this  consolatory  compliment  per- 
petually in  mind,  and  squared  his  expenses  accordingly. 

Among  the  persons  of  rank  who  were  struck  with  the  merits 
of  "  The  Traveller,"  was  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  North- 
umberland. He  prociired  several  other  of  Goldsmith's  writ- 
ings, the  perusal  of  which  tended  to  elevate  the  author  in  his 
good  opinion,  and  to  gain  for  him  his  good  will.  The  earl 
held  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  understand- 
ing Goldsmith  was  an  Irishman,  was  disposed  to  extend  to  him 
the  patronage  which  his  high  post  afforded.  He  intimated 
the  same  to  his  relative,  Dr.  Percy,  Avho,  he  found,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  poet,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  latter 
should  wait  upon  him.  Here,  then,  was  another  opportunity 
for  Goldsmith  to  better  his  fortune,  had  he  been  knowing  and 
■worldly  enough  to  profit  by  it.  Unluckily,  the  path  to  for- 
tune lay  through  the  aristocratical  mazes  of  Northumberland 
House,  and  the  poet  blundered  at  the  outset.  The  following 
is  the  accoimt  he  used  to  give  of  his  visit :  "  I  dressed  myself 
in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and,  after  studying  some  compli- 
ments I  thought  necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  proceeded  to 
Northumberland  House,  and  acquainted  the  servants  that  I 
had  particular  business  with  the  duke.  They  showed  me  into 
tm  antechamber,  where,  after  waiting  some  time,  a  gentleman, 
very  elegantly  dressed,  made  his  appearance  :  taking  him  for 
the  duke,  I  delivered  all  the  fine  things  that  I  had  composed 
in  order  to  compliment  him  on  the  honour  he  had  done  me  : 
when,  to  my  great  astonishment,  he  told  me  I  had  mistalcen 
him  for  his  master,  who  would  see  me  immediately.  At  that 
instant,  the  duke  came  into  the  apartment,  and  I  was  so  con- 
founded on  the  occasion,  that  I  wanted  words  barely  sufficient 
to  express  the  sense  I  entertained  of  the  duke's  politeness, 
and  went  away  exceedingly  chagrined  at  the  blunder  I  had 
committed." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  "  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  gives 
some  further  particulars  of  this  visit,  of  which  he  was,  in  part, 
a  witness.  "  Having  one  day,"  says  he,  "  a  call  to  make  on 
the  late  Duke,  then  Earl,  of  Northumberland,  I  found  Gold- 
smith waiting  for  an  audience  in  an  outer  room :  I  asked  him 
■what  had  brought  him  there  ;  he  told  me,  an  invitation  from 
his  lordship.  I  made  my  business  as  short  as  I  could,  and,  as 
a  reason,  mentioned  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  waiting  without. 
The  earl  asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  him.     I  told  him 
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I  WW,  adding  what  I  thoujrht  was  most  likely  to  recommend 
him.  I  retired,  and  staj-ed  in  the  outer  room  to  take  him 
home.  Upon  his  cominp  out,  I  asked  him  the  result  of  his 
conversation.  '  His  lordship,'  said  he,  '  told  mc  he  had  read 
my  poem,  meaning  '  The  Trayeller,'  and  was  much  delighted 
witfi  it ;  that  he  yvns  going  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  that  hearing  I  was  a  natire  of  that  country,  he  should  be 
glad  to  do  me  any  kindness.'  *  And  what  did  you  answer,' 
said  I,  '  to  this  gradovs  oflfer  ?'  ♦  Why,'  said  he,  '  I  could  say 
nothing  but  that  I  had  a  brother  there,  a  clergyman,  that 
stood  in  need  of  help  :  as  for  myself,  I  have  no  great  depen- 
dence on  the  promises  of  great  men  ;  I  looked  to  the  book- 
sellers for  support ;  they  are  my  best  friends,  and  I  am  not 
inclined  to  forsake  them  for  others.'  Thus,"  continues  Sir 
John,  •'  did  this  idiot,  in  the  aflbirs  of  the  world,  trifle  with 
his  fortunes,  and  put  back  tlie  hand  that  was  held  out  to  as- 
sist him." 

We  cannot  join  with  Sir  John  in  his  worldly  sneer  at  the 
conduct  of  Goldsmith  on  this  occasion.  While  we  admire 
that  honest  independence  of  spirit  which  prevented  him  from 
asking  favours  for  himself,  we  love  that  warmth  of  affection 
which  instantly  sought  to  adN'ance  the  fortunes  of  a  brother  ; 
but  the  peculiar  merits  of  poor  Goldsmith  seem  to  have  been 
little  understood  by  the  Hawkinses,  the  Boynells,  and  the 
other  bioCTaphers  of  the  day. 

After  all,  the  introduction  to  Northumberland  House  did 
not  prove  so  complete  a  failure  as  the  humorous  accomit  given 
by  Goldsmith,  and  the  cynical  account  given  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  Dr.  Percy,  the  heir 
male  of  the  ancient  Percies,  brought  the  poet  into  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  kinswoman,  the  countess,  who,  before  her 
marriage  with  the  earl,  was  in  her  own  right  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Northumberland.  "  She  was  a  lady,"  says  Boswell, 
"  not  only  of  high  dignity  of  spirit,  such  as  became  her  noblo 
blood,  but  of  excellent  understanding  and  lively  talents.'* 
Under  her  auspices,  a  poem  of  Goldsmith's  had  an  aristocra- 
tical  introduction  to  the  world.  This  was  the  beautiful  ballad 
of  "  The  Hermit,"  originally  published  under  the  name  of 
"  Edwin  and  Angelina."  It  was  suggested  by  an  old  English 
ballad  beginning  "  Gentle  Herdsman,"  shown  him  by  I>r. 
Percy,  who  was  at  that  time  making  his  famous  collection, 
oititled  "  lleliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  which  he 
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submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Goldsmith  prior  to  publication. 
A  few  copies  only  of  "  The  Hermit"  were  printed  at  first, 
with  the  following  title-page  :  "  Edwin  and  Angelina :  a 
Ballad.  By  Mr.  Goldsmith.  Printed  for  the  Amusement  of 
the  Countess  of  Northumberland." 

All  this,  though  it  may  not  have  been  attended  with  any 
immediate  pecuniary  advantage,  contributed  to  give  Gold- 
smith's name  and  poetry  the  high  stamp  of  fashion  so  potent 
in  England.  The  circle  at  Northumberland  House,  however, 
was  of  too  stately  and  aristocratical  a  nature  to  be  much  to  his 
taste,  and  we  do  not  find  that  he  became  familiar  in  it. 

He  was  much  more  at  home  at  Gosford,  the  noble  seat  of 
his  countryman,  Robert  Nugent,  afterwards  Baron  Nugent 
and  Viscount  Clare,  who  appreciated  his  merits  even  more 
heartUy  than  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  occasionally 
made  him  his  guest  both  in  town  and  coimtry.  Nugent  is 
described  as  a  jovial  voluptuary,  who  left  the  Roman  Catholic 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  with  a  view  to  bettering  his  for- 
tunes ;  he  had  an  Irishman's  inclination  for  rich  widows,  and 
an  Irishman's  luck  with  the  sex  :  having  been  thrice  married, 
and  gained  a  fortune  with  each  wife.  He  was  now  nearly 
sixty,  with  a  remarkably  loud  voice,  broad  Irish  brogue,  and 
ready,  but  somewhat  coarse  wit.  With  all  his  occasional 
coarseness,  he  was  capable  of  high  thought,  and  had  produced 
poems  which  showed  a  truly  poetic  vein.  He  was  long  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  ready  wit,  his 
fearless  decision,  and  good-humoured  audacity  of  expression, 
always  gained  him  a  hearing,  though  his  tall  person,  and  awk- 
ward manner  gained  him  the  nickname  of  Squire  Gawky  among 
the  political  scribblers  of  the  day.  With  a  patron  of  this  jovial 
temperament.  Goldsmith  probably  felt  more  at  ease  than  with 
those  of  higher  refinement. 

The  celebrity  which  Goldsmith  had  acquired  by  his  poem  of 
"The  Traveller,"  occasioned  a  resuscitation  of  many  of  his 
miscellaneous  and  anonymous  tales  and  essays,  from  the  various 
newspapers,  and  other  transient  publications  in  which  they  lay 
dormant.  Thesehepublishedin  1765,  inacoUectedform,  under 
the  title  of  "Essays  by  Mr.  Goldsmith."  "The  following 
Essays,"  observes  he  in  his  preface,  "  have  already  appeared 
at  difierent  times,  and  in  difierent  publications.  The  pam- 
phlets in  which  they  wore  inserted  being  generally  unsuccessful, 
these  shared  the  common  fate,  without  assisting  the  book- 
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Bellen'  aims,  or  extending  the  author's  reputation.  The  pub- 
lic were  too  strenuously  employed  with  their  omtii  follies  to  be 
assiduous  in  estimating  mine,  so  that  many  of  my  beet  attempts 
in  this  way  have  fallen  victims  to  the  transient  topic  of  the 
time — the  Ghost  in  Cock  Lane,  or  the  Siege  of  Ticonderoga. 

*'  But,  though  they  hare  passed  pretty  silently  into  tlic 
world,  I  can  by  no  means  complain  of  their  circulation.  'I'hc 
magazines  and  papers  of  tl»e  day  hove  indeed  been  liberal 
enough  in  this  respect.  Most  of  these  Essays  have  been  re- 
gularly reprinted  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  conveyed  to  tlu' 
public  through  the  kennel  of  some  engaging  compilation.  11" 
there  be  a  pride  in  multiplied  editions.  I  have  seen  some  of 
my  labours  sixteen  times  reprinted,  and  claimed  by  different 
parents  as  their  own.  I  have  seen  them  flourished  at  the 
beginning  with  praise,  and  signed  at  the  end  with  the  names 
of  rhilautos,  Philalethes,  rhileleutheros,  and  rhilanthropos. 
It  is  time,  however,  at  last  to  vindicate  my  claims  ;  and  as 
these  entertainers  of  the  public,  as  they  call  themselves,  have 
partly  lived  upon  me  for  some  years,  let  me  now  try  if  I  cannot 
live  a  little  upon  myself." 

It  was  but  little,  in  fact,  for  all  the  pecuniary  emoltunent  he 
received  from  the  volume  was  twenty  guineas.  It  had  a  good 
circulation,  however,  was  translated  into  French,  and  has 
maintained  its  stand  among  the  British  classics.  • 

Notwithstanding  that  the  reputation  of  Goldsmith  had 
greatly  risen,  his  finances  were  often  at  a  very  low  ebb,  owing 
to  his  heedlessness  as  to  expense,  his  liability  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and  a  spontaneous  and  irresistible  propensity  to  give  to 
every  one  who  asked.  The  very  rise  in  his  reputation  had 
increased  these  embarrassments.  It  had  enlarged  his  circle 
of  needy  acquaintances,  authors  poorer  in  pocket  than  himself, 
who  came  in  search  of  literary  coxmscl ;  which  generally 
meant  a  guinea  and  a  breakfast.  And  then  his  Irish  hangers- 
on  !  "  Chir  Doctor,"  said  one  of  these  sponges,  "  had  a  con- 
stant levee  of  his  distressed  countrymen,  whose  wants,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  he  always  relieved ;  and  he  has  often  been 
known  to  leave  himself  without  a  guinea,  in  order  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  others." 

This  constant  drainage  of  the  purse,  therefore,  obliged  him 
to  undertake  all  jobs  proposed  by  the  booksellers,  and  to  keep 
up  a  kind  of  running  account  with  Mr.  Newbery,  who  was  his 
banker  on  all  occasions,  sometimes  for  pounds,  sometimes  for 
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shillings  ;  but  who  was  a  rigid  accountant,  and  took  care  to 
be  amply  repaid  in  manuscript.  Many  effusions,  hastily 
penned  in  these  moments  of  exigency,  were  published  anony- 
mously, and  never  claimed.  Some  of  them  have  but  recently 
been  traced  to  his  pen ;  while  of  many  the  true  authorship 
will  probably  never  be  discovered.  Among  others,  it  is  sug- 
gested, and  with  great  probability,  that  he  wrote  for  Mr. 
Newbery  the  famovis  nursery  story  of  "  Goody  Two  Shoes," 
which  appeared  in  1765,  at  a  moment  when  Goldsmith  was 
scribbling  for  Newbery,  and  much  pressed  for  funds.  Several 
quaint  little  tales  introduced  in  his  Essays  show  that  he  had 
a  tiun  for  this  species  of  mock  history ;  and  the  advertisement 
and  title-page  bear  the  stamp  of  his  sly  and  playful 
hiunour : — 

"  We  are  desired  to  give  notice,  that  there  is  in  the  press, 
and  speedily  wiU  be  published,  either  by  subscription  or 
otherwise,  as  the  public  shall  please  to  determine,  the  History 
of  Little  Goody  Two-Shoes,  otherwise  Mrs.  Margery  Two- 
Shoes  ;  with  the  means  by  which  she  acquired  learning  and 
wisdom,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  her  estate  ;  set  forth  at. 
large  for  the  benefit  of  those 

"  Who,  from  a  state  of  rags  and  care. 
And  having  shoes  but  half  a  pair. 
Their  fortune  and  their  fame  should  fix. 
And  gallop  in  a  coach  and  six." 

The  world  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  ingenuity,  humour;, 
good  sense,  and  sly  satire,  contained  in  many  of  the  old 
English  nursery  tales.  They  have  evidently  been  the  sportive 
productions  of  able  writers,  who  would  not  trust  their  names 
to  productions  that  might  be  considered  beneath  their  dignity. 
The  ponderous  works  on  which  they  relied  for  immortality, 
have  perhaps  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  carried  their  names 
down  with  them ;  while  their  imacknowledged  offspring, 
"Jack  the  Giant  Ealler,"  "  Giles  Gingerbread,"  and  "Tom 
Thumb,"  flourish  in  wide-spreading  and  never-ceasing  popu- 
larity. 

As  Goldsmith  had  now  acquired  popularity,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance,  he  attempted,  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to 
procure  a  more  regular  and  ample  support  by  resvmiing  the 
medical  profession.  He  accordingly  launched  himself  upon 
the  town  in  style ;  hired  a  man-servant ;  replenished  his 
wardrobe  at  considerable  expense,  and  appeared  in  a  profes- 
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sional  wig  and  cane,  purple  silk  small-clothes,  and  a  scarlet 
roquelaure,  buttoned  to  the  chin;  a  fimtastic  garb,  as  wo 
should  think  at  the  present  day,  but  not  iinsuitcd  to  the 
£uhion  of  the  times. 

With  his  sturdy  little  person  thus  arrayed  in  the  unusual 
magniBccnce  of  purple  and  fiae  lineu,  and  his  scarlet  roque- 
laure flaunting  from  his  shooUen,  be  used  to  strut  into  the 
apartments  of  his  patients,  swaying  his  three-cornered  hat  in 
one  hand  and  his  medical  sceptre,  the  cane,  in  the  other,  and 
assuming  an  air  of  gravity  and  importance  suited  to  the 
solemnity  of  his  wig ;  at  least,  such  ia  the  picture  given  of 
him  by  tLe  waiting-gentlewoooaa  who  lei  bioi  into  the  chamber 
of  one  of  his  lady  patients. 

He  soon,  however,  grew  tired  and  impatient  of  the  duties 
and  restraints  of  his  profiession;  his  practice  was  chiefly 
among  his  firiendi,  and  the  fees  were  not  sufficient  for  his 
maintenance ;  he  was  disgusted  with  attendance  on  sick 
chambers  and  capricious  patients,  and  looked  back  with 
longing  to  his  tavern  haunts  and  broad  convivial  meetings, 
from  which  the  dignity  and  duties  of  his  medical  calling 
restrained  him.  At  length,  on  prescribing  to  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  who,  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  "  rejoiced"  in 
the  aristocratical  name  of  Sidebotham,  a  warm  dispute  arose 
between  him  and  the  apothecary  as  to  the  quantity  of  medicine 
to  be  administered.  The  Doctor  stood  up  for  the  rights  and 
dignities  of  his  profession,  and  resented  the  interference  of 
the  compoxmder  of  drugs.  His  rights  and  dignities,  how- 
ever, were  disregarded ;  his  wig,  and  cane,  and  scarlet  roque- 
laure were  of  no  avail ;  Mrs.  Sidebotham  sidci  with  the  hero 
of  the  pestle  and  mortar,  and  Goldsmith  fli  ng  out  of  the 
house  in  a  passion.  "  I  am  determined  henceforth,"  said  he 
to  Topham  Beauclerc,  "  to  leave  ofi"  prescribing  for  friends." 
"Do  so,  my  dear  doctor,"  was  the  reply;  "whenever  you 
undertake  to  kill,  let  it  be  only  your  enemies." 

This  was  the  end  of  Goldsmith's  medical  career. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

The  success  of  the  poem  of  "  The  Traveller,"  and  the 
popxilarity  which  it  had  conferred  on  its  author,  now  roused 
the  attention  of  the  bookseller  in  whose  hands  the  novel  of 
/'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  had  been  slumbering  for  nearly 
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two  long  years.      The  idea  has  generally  prevailed  that  it  was 
Mr.  John  Newberry  to  whom  the  manuscript  had  been  sold, 
and  much  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  he   should   be 
insensible  to  its  merits,  and  suffer  it  to  remain  unpublished, 
whUe  putting  forth  various  inferior  writings  by  the    same 
author.     This,  however,  is  a  mistake ;    it  was  his  nephew, 
Francis  Newbery,  who  had  become  the  fortunate  purchaser.  ■ 
Still  the  delay  is  equally  unaccountable.    Some  have  imagined 
that  the    uncle    and    nephew    had    business    arrangements 
together,  in  which  this  work  was  included,  and  that  the  elder 
Newbery,  dubious   of  its  success,   retarded  the  publication 
imtil  the  full  harvest  of  "  The  Traveller"  should  be  reaped. 
Booksellers  are  prone  to  make  egregious  mistakes  as  to  the 
merit  of  works  in  manuscript,  and  to  undervalue,  if  not  reject, 
those  of  classic  and  enduring  excellence  when  destitute  of 
that  false  brilliancy  commonly  called  "  effect."     In  the  present 
instance,  an  intellect  vastly  superior  to  that  of  cither  of  the 
booksellers  was  equally  at  fault.      Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of 
the  work  to  Boswell,  some  time  subsequent  to  its  publication, 
observed,  "  I  myself  did  not  think  it  would  have  had  much 
fiuccess.      It  was  Avritten  and  sold  to  a  bookseller  before  '  The 
Traveller,'  but  published  after,  so  little  expectation  had  the 
bookseller  from  it.      Had  it  been  sold  after   '  The  Traveller ' 
lie  might  have  had  twice  as  much  money,  though  sixty  guineas 
was  no  mean  price.'' 

Sixty  guineas  for  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  this 
could  be  pronounced  no  mean  ^jn'ce  by  Dr.  Johnson,  at  that 
time  the  arbiter  of  British  talent,  and  who  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  effect  of  the  work  upon  the  public 
mind,  for  its  success  was  immediate.  It  came  out  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1 766 ;  before  the  end  of  May  a  second  edition  was 
called  for;  in  three  months  more,  a  third;  and  so  it  went  on, 
widening  in  a  popularity  that  has  never  flagged.  Rogers,  the 
Nestor  of  British  literature,  whose  refined  purity  of  taste  and 
cquisite  mental  organization  rendered  him  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  appreciate  a  work  of  the  kind,  declared  that  of  all 
the  books  which,  through  the  fitful  changes  of  three  gene- 
rations he  had  seen  rise  and  fall,  the  charm  of  the  "Vicar  of. 
Wakefield"  had  alone  continued  as  at  first,  and  could  he 
revisit  the  world  after  an  interval  of  many  more  generations, 
he  should  as  surely  look  to  find  it  undiminished.  Nor  has  its 
celebrity  been  confined  to  Great  Britain.      Though  so  exclu- 
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uvcly  a  picture  of  British  scenes  and  manners,  it  has  been 
translated  into  almost  every  langtmge,  and  everywhere  its 
charm  has  been  the  some.  Goethe,  tne  great  genius  of  Ger- 
many, declared,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  that  it  was  his  delight 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  that  it  had,  in  a  manner,  formed  a  part  of 
his  education,  influencing  his  taste  and  feelings  throughout 
life,  and  that  he  had  recently  read  it  again  from  beginning  to 
end — with  renewed  delight,  and  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
early  benefit  derived  fix)m  it. 

It  is  needleM  to  expatiate  upon  the  qualities  of  a  work 
whicli  has  thus  passed  from  country  to  country,  and  lang\iagc 
to  language,  imtil  it  is  now  known  throughout  the  whole 
reading  world,  and  is  become  a  household  book  in  every  hand. 
The  secret  of  its  universal  and  enduring  popularity  is 
undoubtedly  its  truth  to  nature,  but  to  nature  of  the  most 
amiable  kind — to  nature  such  as  Goldsmith  saw  it.  The 
author,  as  we  have  occasionally  shown  in  the  course  of  this 
memoir,  took  his  scenes  and  characters  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  writings,  from  originals  in  his  own  motley  experience ; 
but  he  has  given  them  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  indulgent  eye,  and  has  set  them  forth  with  the  colourings 
of  his  own  good  head  and  heart.  Yet  how  contradictory  it 
seems  that  this,  one  of  the  most  delightful  pictiu-es  of  home  and 
home-felt  happiness,  should  be  drawn  by  a  homeless  man; 
that  the  most  amiable  picture  of  domestic  virtue,  and  all  the 
endearments  of  the  married  state,  should  be  drawn  by  a 
bachelor,  who  had  been  severed  from  domestic  life  almost 
from  boyhood ;  that  one  of  the  most  tender,  touching,  and 
affecting  appeals  on  behalf  of  female  loveliness  should  have 
been  made  by  a  man  whose  deficiency  in  all  the  graces  of 
person  and  manner  seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  a  cynical 
disparager  of  the  sex. 

We  cannot  refinin  from  transcribing  from  the  work  a  short 
passage  illustrative  of  what  we  have  said,  and  which,  within  a 
wonderfully  small  compass,  comprises  a  world  of  beauty  of 
imagery,  tenderness  of  feeling,  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
thought,  and  matchless  purity  of  style.  The  two  stanzas 
which  conclude  it,  in  which  is  told  a  whole  history  of  woman's 
wrongs  and  sufferings,  are,  for  pathos,  simplicity,  and  euphony, 
a  gem  in  the  language.  The  scene  depicted  is  where  the 
poor  vicar  is  gathering  around  him  the  wrecks  of  his  shat- 
tered family,  and  endeavouring  to  rally  them  back  to  hap- 
piness. 
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"  The  next  morning,  the  sun  arose  with  peculiar  warmth  for 
the  season,  so  that  we  agreed  to  breakfast  together  on  the 
honeysuckle  bank,  where,  while  we  sat,  my  youngest  daughter, 
at  my  request,  joined  her  voice  to  the  concert  on  the  trees 
about  us.  It  was  in  this  place  my  poor  Olivia  first  met  her 
seducer,  and  every  object  served  to  recall  her  sadness.  But 
that  melancholy  which  is  excited  by  objects  of  pleasure,  or 
inspired  by  sounds  of  harmony,  soothes  the  heart  instead  of 
corroding  it.  Her  mother,  too,  upon  this  occasion,  felt  a 
pleasing  distress,  and  wept,  and  loved  her  daughter  as  before. 
'  Do,  my  pretty  Olivia,'  cried  she,  '  let  us  have  that  melancholy 
air  your  father  was  so  fond  of;  your  sister  Sophy  has  already 
obliged  us.  Do,  child,  it  will  please  your  old  father.'  She 
complied  in  a  manner  so  exquisitely  pathetic  as  moved  me. 

"  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away. 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 

And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die." 

Scarce  had  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  made  its  appearance, 
and  been  received  with  acclamation,  than  its  author  was  sub- 
jected to  one  of  the  usual  penalties  that  attend  success.  He 
was  attacked  in  the  newspapers.  In  one  of  the  chapters  he 
had  introduced  his  ballad  of  "  The  Hermit,"  of  which,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  a  few  copies  had  been  printed  some  consider- 
able time  previously,  for  the  use  of  the  Countess  of  Northum- 
berland. This  brought  forth  the  following  article  in  a  fashion- 
able journal  of  the  day. — 

"  To  the  Printer  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle. 
"  Sni, — In  the  '  Keliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,'  published  about  two 
years  ago,  is  a  very  beautiful  little  ballad,  called  '  A  Friar  of  Ordem 
Gray.'  The  ingenious  editor,  Mr.  Percy,  supposes  that  the  stanzas  sung 
by  Ophelia  in  the  play  of  Hamlet  were  parts  of  some  ballad  well  known 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  from  these  stanzas,  with  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  of  his  own  to  connect  them,  he  has  formed  the  above-mentioned 
ballad  ;  the  subject  of  which  is,  a  lady  comes  to  a  convent  to  inquire  for 
her  lover,  who  has  been  driven  there  by  her  disdain.  She  is  answered 
by  a  friar  that  he  is  dead  : 

'  No,  no,  he  is  dead,  gone  to  his  death's  bed. 
He  never  will  come  again.* 
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The  lady  weeps,  and  lunenU  bcr  cruelty ;  the  fri&r  endearoan  to  com- 
fort her  with  morality  and  religion,  but  all  in  rain ;  she  expreSM  the 
dccpcftt  grief,  and  the  most  tender  sentiments  of  love,  till  at  last  the 
friar  discorcn  himself: 

'  And  lo  I  beneath  this  gown  of  grcj, 
Thy  own  tme  lore  appears.' 

"  This  catastrophe  is  rety  fine,  and  the  whole  joined  with  the  greatest 
tendemeas,  has  the  gresAeit  simpUeity ;  yet,  thoagh  this  ballad  was  so 
iiwaiitlj  iiiilillshsil  tetlM  'AMisatBeiiqiMs,'  Dr.  OoldxmW).  k»a  h««i 


hi^ywwfli  to  prtMm  poeaa  wiled '  Ths  Hermit,'  wh'  im- 

Bs  anoes 


cataebaphe  ve  saaoUj  the  suae,  only  with  1 1  nee, 

that  the  natural  simplicity  and  iendemea  of  the  original  are  almost 
entirely  lost  in  the  languid  smoothneas  and  tedious  paraphrase  of  the 
copy,  which  is  as  diort  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Percy's  ballad  as  the  in- 
aipidily  of  aagm  k  to  the  genaine  flaroar  of  champagne. 

"  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

"  DlMOTOB." 

This  attnck,  rappoeed  to  be  by  Goldsmith's  constant  perse- 
cutor, the  malignant  Kenrick,  drew  from  him  the  following 
note  to  the  editor: — 

"  Snt,— As  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  newspaper  contro- 
reny,  particularly  opoo  trifles,  permit  me  to  be  as  eonease  ss  possible  in 
informing  a  correraendent  of  yoois  that  I  recommended  '  Blainrille's 
Travels'  becanse  I  thoo^^the  book  was  a  good  one;  and  I  think  go  stilL 
I  add  I  was  told  by  the  booksener  that  it  was  then  first  published ;  but 
in  that  it  seema  I  was  misinformed,  and  my  reading  was  not  extensive 
enough  to  set  me  right. 

"  Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  baring  taken  a  ballad 
I  published  some  time  ago,  from  one  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Percy.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  great  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  in 
<Ive8tioii.  If  there  be  any.  Us  ballad  was  taken  from  mine.  I  read  it 
to  Mr.  Percy  some  years  sgo  ;and  he,  aa  we  both  considered  these  things 
as  trifles  at  best,  told  me,  with  his  usual  good-humour,  the  next  time  I 
saw  him,  that  he  had  taken  my  plan  to  form  the  fragments  of  Shake- 
speare into  a  ballad  of  bis  own.  He  then  read  me  his  little  Cento,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  and  I  highly  approved  it.  Such  petty  anecdotes  as  these 
are  scarcely  worth  printing ;  and,  were  it  not  fur  the  busy  di^Kwition 
of  some  of  your  correspondents,  the  public  should  never  have  known 
that  he  owes  me  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that  I  am  obliged  to  his 
frisadahip  and  learning  for  communications  of  a  much  more  important 
natue. 

"  I  am  ai,  yoors,  &c, 

"OUTEB  OOIDSXHH.'* 

The  nnexpected  circulation  of  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield" 
enriched  the  publisher,  but  not  the  author.  Goldsmith  no 
doubt  thought  himself  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  of 
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the  repeated  editions ;  and  a  memorandum,  still  extant,  shows 
that  he  drew  upon  Mr.  Francis  Newbery,  in  the  month  of 
June,  for  fifteen  guineas,  but  that  the  bill  was  returned  dis- 
honoured. He  continued,  therefore,  his  usual  job-work  for 
the  booksellers,  writing  introductions,  prefaces,  and  head  and 
tail  pieces  for  new  works  !  revising,  touching  up,  and  modify- 
ing travels  and  voyages ;  making  compilations  of  prose  and 
poetry,  and  "  building  books,"  as  he  sportively  termed  it. 
These  tasks  required  little  labour  or  talent,  but  that  taste  and 
touch  which  are  the  magic  of  gifted  minds.  His  terms  began 
to  be  proportioned  to  his  celebrity.  If  his  price  was  at  any 
time  objected  to,  "  Why,  sir,"  he  would  say,  "  it  may  seem 
large  :  but  then  a  man  may  be  many  years  working  in  obscu- 
rity before  his  taste  and  reputation  are  fixed  or  estimated; 
and  then  he  is,  as  in  other  professions,  only  paid  for  his  pre- 
Tious  labours." 

He  was  however,  prepared  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  difierent 
walk  of  literature  from  any  he  had  yet  attempted.  "We  have 
repeatedly  adverted  to  his  fondness  for  the  drama ;  he  was  a 
frequent  attendant  at  the  theatres  ;  though,  as  we  have  shoAvn, 
he  considered  them  under  gross  mismanagement.  He  thought, 
too,  that  a  vicious  taste  prevailed  among  those  who  wrote  for 
the  stage. 

"A  new  species  of  dramatic  composition,"  says  he,  in  one  of  hig 
essays,  "  has  been  introduced  under  the  name  of  sentimental  comedy, 
in  which  the  virtues  of  private  life  are  exhibited  rather  than  the  vices 
•exposed ;  and  the  distresses  rather  than  the  faults  of  mankind  make 
our  interest  in  the  piece.  In  these  plays,  almost  all  the  characters 
are  good  and  exceedingly  generous;  they  are  lavish  enough  of  their 
tin  money  on  the  stage ;  and  though  they  want  humour,  have  abun- 
dance of  sentiment  and  feeling.  If  they  happen  to  have  faults  or 
foibles,  the  spectator  is  taught  not  only  to  pardon,  but  to  applaud  them, 
in  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  so  that  folly,  instead 
of  being  ridiculed,  is  commended,  and  the  comedy  aims  at  touching 
our  passions,  without  the  power  of  being  truly  pathetic.  In  this 
manner  we  are  likely  to  lose  one  great  source  of  entertainment  on 
the  stage ;  for  while  the  comic  poet  is  invading  the  province  of  the 
tragic  muse,  he  leaves  her  lively  sister  quite  neglected.  Of  this, 
however,  he  is  no  ways  solicitous,  as  he  measures  his  fame  by  his 
profits.  ***** 

"  Humour,  at  present,  seems  to  be  departing  from  the  stage ;  and  it 
will  soon  happen  that  our  comic  players  will  have  nothing  left  for  it  but 
a  fine  coat  and  a  song.  It  depends  upon  the  audience  whether  they 
will  actually  drive  those  poor  merry  creatures  from  the  stage,  or  sit  at  a 
play  as  gloomy  as  at  the  tabernacle.    It  is  not  easy  to  recover  an  art 
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when  once  lout ;  and  it  will  be  a  just  punishment,  that  when,  bj  onr 
being  too  fastidious,  wo  have  baoiahcd  humour  from  the  atagc,  wo  ahoiild 
ounelves  be  deprived  of  the  art  of  laughing." 

S}-mptoms  of  reform  in  the  drama  had  recently  taken  place. 
The  comedy  of  the  "  Clandestine  Marriage,"  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Colnian  and  Oarrick,  and  suggested  by  Hogarth's 
ininjitahle  pictures  of  '*  Marriage-a-la-modc,"  had  taken  the 
town  by  storm,  crowded  the  theatre  with  fiushionablc  audiences, 
and  formed  one  of  the  leading  literary  topics  of  the  year. 
Goldsmith's  emulation  was  roused  by  its  success.  The  comedy 
was  in  what  he  considered  the  legitimate  line,  totally  different 
from  the  sentimental  school ;  it  presented  pictures  of  real  life, 
delineations  of  character,  and  touches  of  humour,  in  which  he 
felt  himself  calculated  to  excel.  The  consequence  was,  that 
in  the  coarse  of  this  year  ( 1 766^,  he  commenced  a  comedy  of 
the  Kime  class,  to  be  entitled  the  "  Good-natured  Man,"  at 
which  he  diligently  wrought  whenever  the  hurried  occupation 
of  *'  book-building"  allowed  him  leisure. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  social  position  of  Goldsmith  had  undergone  a  material 
change  since  the  publication  of  "  The  Traveller."  Before  that 
event,  he  was  but  partially  known  as  the  author  of  some  clever 
anonymous  writings,  and  had  been  a  tolerated  member  of  the 
club  and  the  Johnson  circle,  without  much  being  expected 
from  him.  Now  he  had  suddenly  risen  to  literary  fame,  and 
become  one  of  the  lions  of  the  day.  The  highest  regions  of 
intellectual  society  were  now  open  to  him ;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  move  in  them  with  confidence  and  success.  Bal- 
Ij-mahon  had  not  been  a  good  school  of  manners  at  the  outset 
of  life ;  nor  had  his  experience  as  a  "  poor  student"  at  col- 
leges and  medical  schools  contributed  to  give  him  the  polish  of 
society.  He  had  brought  from  Ireland,  as  he  said,  nothing 
but  his  "  brogue  and  his  blunders,"  and  they  had  never  left 
him.  He  had  travelled,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  Continental  tour, 
which  in  those  days  gave  the  finishing  grace  to  the  education 
of  a  patrician  youth,  had,  with  poor  Goldsmith,  been  little 
better  than  a  course  of  literary  vagabondizing.  It  had  en- 
riched his  mind,  deepened  and  widened  the  benevolence  of 
his  heart,  and  filled  his  memory  with  enchanting  pictures,  but 
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it  had  contributed  little  to  disciplining  him  for  the  polite 
intercourse  of  the  world.  His  life  in  London  had  hitherto 
been  a  struggle  with  sordid  cares  and  sad  humiliations.  "  You 
scarcely  can  conceive,"  wrote  he  some  time  previously  to  his 
brother,  "  how  much  eight  years  of  disappointment,  anguish, 
and  study,  have  worn  me  down."  Several  more  years  had  since 
been  added  to  the  term  during  which  he  had  trod  the  lowly 
walks  of  life.  He  had  been  a  tutor,  an  apothecary's  drudge, 
a  petty  physician  of  the  suburbs,  a  bookseller's  hack,  drudging 
for  daily  bread.  Each  separate  walk  had  been  beset  by  its 
peculiar  thorns  and  humiliations.  It  is  wonderful  how  his 
heart  retained  its  gentleness  and  kindness  through  all  these 
trials  ;  how  his  mind  rose  above  the  "  meannesses  of  poverty," 
to  which,  as  he  says,  he  was  compelled  to  submit:  but  it 
would  be  still  more  wonderful,  had  his  manners  acquired  a 
tone  corresponding  to  the  innate  grace  and  refinement  of  his 
intellect.  He  Avas  near  forty  years  of  age  when  he  published 
"The  Traveller,"  and  was  lifted  by  it  into  celebrity.  As  is 
beautifully  said  of  him  by  one  of  his  biographers,  "  he  has 
fought  his  way  to  consideration  and  esteem ;  but  he  bears 
upon  him  the  scars  of  his  twelve  years'  conflict ;  of  the  mean 
sorrows  thi-ough  which  he  has  passed  ;  and  of  the  cheajj  indul- 
gences he  has  sought  relief  and  help  from.  There  is  nothing 
plastic  in  his  nature  now.  His  manners  and  habits  are  com- 
pletely formed ;  and  in  them  any  further  success  can  make 
little  favourable  change,  whatever  it  may  effect  for  his  mind 
or  genius."* 

We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  him  make 
an  awkward  figure  in  the  elegant  drawing-rooms  which  Avere 
now  open  to  him,  and  disappointing  those  who  had  formed  an 
idea  of  him  from  the  fascinating  ease  and  gracefulness  of  his 
poetry. 

Even  the  Literary  Club,  and  the  circle  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  after  their  surprise  at  the  intellectual  flights  of  which  he 
showed  himself  capable,  fell  into  a  conventional  mode  of 
judging  and  talking  of  him,  and  of  ])lacing  him  in  absurd  and 
whimsical  points  of  view.  His  very  celebrity  operated  here 
to  his  disadvantage.  It  brought  him  into  continual  comparison 
with  Johnson,  who  was  the  oracle  of  that  circle,  and  had  given 
it  a  tone.  Conversation  was  the  great  staple  there,  and  of 
this  Johnson  was  a  master.  He  had  been  a  reader  and  thinker 
*  Poster's  Goldsmith. 
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from  childhood  :  his  melancholr  temperament,  which  unfitted 
him  for  the  pleasnrcs  of  youth,  had  made  him  so.  For  many 
years  past,  the  vast  variety  of  works  he  had  been  obliged  to 
consult  in  preparing  his  Dictionarj',  had  stored  an  uncom- 
monly retentive  memory  with  facts  on  all  kinds  of  subjects ; 
making  it  a  perfect  colloquial  armoury.  "He  had  all  his 
life,"  says  Boswcll,  "  habituated  himself  to  consider  conversa- 
tion as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigour  and  skill.  He  had  disci- 
plined himself  as  a  talker  as  well  as  a  writer,  making  it  a  rule 
to  impart  whatever  he  knew  in  the  most  forcible  language  ho 
could  put  it  in,  bo  that  by  cotutant  practice  and  never  .suffer- 
ing any  careless  expression  to  escape  him,  he  had  attained  an 
extraordinary  accuracy  and  command  of  language." 

His  common  conversation  in  all  companies,  according  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  was  svch  as  to  secure  him  universal  atten- 
tion, something  above  the  vaual  colloquial  style  being  always 
expected  from  him. 

"I  do  not  care,"  said  Orme,  the  historian  of  Hindostan, 
"on  what  subject  Johnson  talks;  but  I  love  better  to  hear 
him  talk  than  anybody.  He  either  gives  you  new  thoughts, 
or  a  new  coloiMine." 

A  stronger  ana  more  graphic  eulogium  is  given  by  Dr. 
Percy : — "  The  conversation  of  Johnson,"  says  he,  "  is  strong 
and  clear,  and  may  be  compered  to  an  antique  statue,  where 
every  vein  and  muscle  is  distinct  and  clear." 

Such  was  the  colloquial  giant  with  which  Goldsmith's 
celebrity,  and  his  habits  of  intimacy,  brought  him  into  con- 
tinual comparison ;  can  we  wonder  that  he  should  appear  to 
disadvantage  ?  Conversation  grave,  discursive,  and  disputa- 
tiotts,  sueh  as  Johnson  excell^  and  delighted  in,  was  to  him 
a  scwre  task,  and  he  never  was  good  at  a  task  of  any  kind. 
He  had  not,  like  Johnson,  a  vast  fund  of  acquired  facts  to 
draw  upon;  nor  a  retentive  memory  to  furnish  them  forth 
when  wanted.  He  coiUd  not,  like  the  great  lexicographer, 
mould  his  ideas,  and  balance  his  periods  while  talking.  He 
had  a  flow  of  ideas,  but  it  was  apt  to  be  hurried  and  confiised, 
and,  as  he  said  of  himself,  he  had  contracted  a  hesitating  and 
disagreeable  manner  of  speaking.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
always  argued  best  when  he  argued  alone;  that  is  to  say,  he 
could  master  a  .subject  in  his  study,  with  hLs  pen  in  his  hand ; 
but  when  he  came  into  company  he  grew  confiised,  and  was 
unable  to  talk  about  it.    Johnson  made  a  remark  concerning 
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him  to  somewhat  of  the  same  purport.  "  No  mtm,"  said  he, 
"  is  more  foolish  than  Goldsmith,  when  he  has  not  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  has."  Yet,  with  all  this 
conscious  deficiency,  he  was  continually  getting  involved  in 
colloquial  contests  with  Johnson  and  other  prime  talkers  of 
the  literary  circle.  He  felt  that  he  had  become  a  notoriety; 
that  he  had  entered  the  lists  and  was  expected  to  make  fight ; 
BO,  with  that  heedlessness  which  characterized  him  in  every- 
thing else,  he  dashed  on  at  a  venture ;  trusting  to  chance  in 
this  as  in  other  things,  and  hoping  occasionally  to  make  a 
lucky  hit.  Johnson  perceived  his  hap-hazard  temerity,  but 
gave  him  no  credit  for  the  real  diffidence  which  lay  at  bottom. 
"  The  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  conversation,"  said  he,  "  is 
this,  he  goes  on  without  knowing  how  he  is  to  get  off.  His 
genius  is  great,  but  his  knowledge  is  small.  As  they  say  of  a 
generous  man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich,  we  may  say  of  Gold- 
smith, it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing.  He  would  not  keep  his 
knowledge  to  himself."  And,  on  another  occasion,  he 
observes  :  "  Goldsmith,  rather  than  not  talk,  will  talk  of  what 
he  knows  himself  to  be  ignorant,  which  can  only  end  in 
exposing  him.  If  in  company  with  two  founders,  he  would 
fall  a  talking  on  the  method  of  making  cannon,  though  both 
of  them  would  soon  see  that  he  did  not  know  what  metal  a 
cannon  is  made  of."  And  again :  "  Goldsmith  shoiUd  not  be 
for  ever  attempting  to  shine  in  conversation ;  he  has  not  tem- 
per for  it,  he  is  so  much  mortified  when  he  fails.  Sir,  a  game 
of  jokes  is  composed  partly  of  skill,  partly  of  chance  ;  a  man 
may  be  beat  at  times  by  one  who  has  not  the  tenth  part  of 
his  wit.  Now  Goldsmith,  putting  himself  against  another,  is 
like  a  man  laying  a  hundred  to  one,  who  cannot  spare  the 
himdred.  It  is  not  worth  a  man's  while.  A  man  should  not 
lay  a  hundred  to  one  imless  he  can  easily  spare  it,  though  he 
has  a  hundred  chances  for  him  ;  he  can  get  but  a  guinea,  and 
he  may  lose  a  hundred.  Goldsmith  is  in  this  state.  When 
he  contends,  if  he  gets  the  better,  it  is  a  very  little  addition  to 
a  man  of  his  literary  reputation ;  if  he  does  not  get  the  better, 
he  is  miserably  vexed." 

Johnson  was  not  aware  how  much  he  was  himself  to  blame 
in  producing  this  vexation,  "  Goldsmith,"  said  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, "  always  appeared  to  be  overawed  by  Johnson,  parti- 
cularly when  in  company  with  people  of  any  consequence ; 
always  as  if  impressed  with  fear  of  disgrace ;  and  indeed  well 
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he  might.     I  have  been  witness  to  many  mortifications  he  has 
suffered  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company." 

It  may  not  have  been  disgrace  that  he  feared,  but  rudeness 
The  great  lexicographer,  spoiled  by  the  homage  of  society. 
was  still  more  prone  than  himself  to  lose  temi)er,  when  the 
argument  went  against  him.  lie  could  not  brook  aj)|x>aring 
to  be  worsted,  but  would  attempt  to  bear  down  his  adversary 
by  the  rolling  thunder  of  his  jwriods  ;  and  when  that  failed, 
would  become  downright  insulting.  Boswell  called  it  "  having 
recourse  to  some  sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry ;"  but 
Goldsmith  designated  it  much  more  happily.  "  There  is  no 
ai^uing  with  Johnson,"  said  he,  "_/or,  tcnen  his  pistol  misses 
Jire,  he  knock*  you  doxtm  with  the  butt  end  of  it.'"* 

In  several  of  the  intellectual  collisions  recorded  by  Boswell 
as  triumphs  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  really  appears  to  lis  that  Gold- 
smith had  the  best,  both  of  the  wit  and  the  argument,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  courtesy  and  good  nature. 

On  one  occasion  he  certainly  gave  Johnson  a  capital  reproof 
as  to  his  own  colloquial  peculiarities.  Talking  of  fables, 
Goldsmith  observed  that  the  animals  introduced  in  them 
seldom  talked  in  character.  "  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  the 
fable  of  the  little  fishes  who  saw  birds  fly  over  their  heads, 
and,  emying  them,  petitioned  Jupiter  to  be  changed  into 
birds.  The  skill  consists  in  making  them  talk  like  little 
fishes."  Just  then,  observing  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  shaking 
his  sides  and  laughing,  he  immediately  added,  "  Why  Dr. 
Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to  think ;  for  if 
you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
whales." 

But  though  Goldsmith  suffered  frequent  mortifications  in 
society,  from  the  overbearing,  and  sometimes  harsh  conduct  of 
Johnson,  he  always  did  justice  to  his  benevolence.  "When  royal 
pensions  were  granted  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Shebbeare,  a 
punster  remarked  that  the  king  had  pensioned  a  she-hear  and  a 
he-bear  ;  to  which  Goldsmith  replied,  "  Johnson,  to  be  sure, 
has  a  roughness  in  his  maimer,  but  no  man  alive  has  a  more 
tender  heart.     He  has  nothing  of  the  bear  but  the  skin." 

Goldsmith,  in  conversation,  shone  most  when  he  least 

*  The  following  ia  given  by  Boswell,  as  an  instance  of  robust  sophistry : 
— "  Once,  when  I  was  pressing  npon  him  with  visible  advantage,  he 
stopped  me  thus  : — '  My  dear  Boswell,  let's  have  no  more  of  this ;  you'll 
make  nothing  of  it.    I'd  rather  hear  you  whistle  a  Scotch  tune.'  " 
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thought  of  shining,  when  he  gave  up  all  effort  to  appear  wise 
and  learned,  or  to  cope  with  the  oracular  sententiousness  of 
Johnson,  and  gave  way  to  his  natural  impulses.  Even  Boswell 
could  perceive  his  merits  on  these  occasions.  "  For  my  part," 
said  he,  condescendingly,  "  I  like  very  well  to  hear  honest 
Goldsmith  talk  away  carelessly ;"  and  many  a  much  wiser 
man  than  Boswell  delighted  in  these  outpourings  of  a  fertile 
fancy,  and  a  generous  heart.  In  his  happy  moods.  Goldsmith 
had  an  artless  simplicity  and  buoyant  good-humour  that  led 
to  a  thousand  amusing  blunders  and  whimsical  confessions, 
much  to  the  entertainment  of  his  intimates ;  yet,  in  his  most 
thoughtless  garrulity,  there  was  occasionally  the  gleam  of  the 
gold  and  the  flash  of  the  diamond. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Thotjgh  Goldsmith's  pride  and  ambition  led  him  to  mingle 
occasionally  with  high  society,  and  to  engage  in  the  colloquial 
conflicts  of  the  learned  circle,  in  both  of  which  he  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  conscious  of  being  undervalued,  yet  he  had  some 
social  resorts  in  which  he  indemnified  himself  for  their 
restraints  by  indulging  his  humour  without  control.  One  of 
them  was  a  shilling  whist  club,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the 
Devil  Tavern,  near  Temple  Bar,  a  place  rendered  classic,  Ave 
are  told,  by  a  club  held  there  in  old  times,  to  which  "  Hare 
Ben  Jonson"  had  furnished  the  rules.  The  company  was  of  a 
familiar,  unceremonious  kind,  delighting  in  that  very  question- 
able wit  which  consists  in  playing  off  practical  jokes  upon 
each  other.  Of  one  of  these,  Goldsmith  was  made  the  butt. 
Coming  to  the  club  one  night  in  a  hackney  coach,  he  gave  the 
eoachman,  by  mistake,  a  guinea  instead  of  a  shilling,  Avhich 
he  set  down  as  a  dead  loss,  for  there  was  no  likelihood,  he 
said,  that  a  fellow  of  this  class  would  have  the  honesty  to 
return  the  money.  On  the  next  club  evening,  he  Avas  told  a 
person  at  the  street  door  Avished  to  speak  Avith  him.  He 
went  forth,  but  soon  returned  with  a  radiant  countenance. 
To  his  surprise  and  delight,  the  coachman  had  actually  brought 
back  the  guinea.  While  he  launched  forth  in  praise  of  this 
unlooked-for  piece  of  honesty,  he  declared  it  ought  not  to  go 
unrewarded.  Collecting  a  small  sum  from  the  club,  and,  no 
doubt,  increasing  it  largely  from  his  own  purse,  he  dismissed 
■  the  Jehu  with  many  encomiums  ou  his  good  conduct.      He 
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„  itill  chanting  his  praises,  when  one  of  the  club  requested 
a  flifffat  of  the  guinea  UMB  hoMStly  returned.  To  Goldsmith's 
confusion,  it  proved  to  be  a  counterfeit.  The  universal  burst 
of  laughter  which  succeeded,  and  the  jokes  by  which  he  was 
•Msailed  on  erery  aide,  showed  him  that  the  whole  was  a 
hoax,  and  the  uietended  ctmAimtm  as  much  a  counterfeit  as 
the  guinea.  He  was  so  disconcerted,  it  is  said,  tbat  he  soon 
beat  a  retreat  for  the  evening. 

Another  of  those  free-and-easy  clubs  met  on  Wednesday 
evenings  at  the  Globe  Tavern  in  Heet  Street  It  was  some- 
what in  the  st}'lc  of  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons ;  songs,  jolies, 
dramatic  imitations,  burlesque  parodies,  and  lm}ad  sallies  of 
humour,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  sententious  morality, 
pedantic  casuistry,  and  polished  sarcasm  of  the  learned  circle. 
Here  a  huge  "  tun  of  man,"  by  the  name  of  Gordon,  used  to 
delight  Goldsmith  bv  singing  the  jovial  song  of  "  Nottingham 
Ale,"  and  looking  like  a  butt  of  it.  Here,  too,  a  wealthy 
pig  butcher,  chamed,  no  doubt,  by  the  mild  philanthropy 
of  *'  The  Traveller,"  aspired  to  be  on  the  most  sociablo 
footing  with  the  aothor ;  and  here  was  Tom  King,  the  come- 
dian, recently  risen  to  oooaeqiienoe  by  his  performance  of  Lord 
Ogleby,  in  the  new  comedy  of  " The  Clandestine  Maniage." 

A  member  of  more  note  was  one  Hugh  Kelly,  a  second-rate 
author,  who,  as  he  became  a  kind  of  competitor  of  Gold- 
smith's, deserves  jparticidar  mention.  He  was  an  Irishman, 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  originally  apprenticed  to  a 
stay  maker  in  Dublin,  then  writer  to  a  London  attorney,  then 
a  Grub  Street  hack,  scribbling  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Of  late,  he  had  set  up  for  theatrical  censor  and  satirist,  and, 
in  a  paper  called  "Thespis,"  in  emulation  of  Churchill's 
"  Rosciaid,"  had  harrassed  many  of  the  p>oor  actors  without 
mercy,  and  often  without  wit,  but  had  lavished  his  incense  on 
Garrick,  who,  in  consequence,  took  him  into  favour.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works  of  superficial  merit,  but  which 
had  sufficient  vogue  to  inflate  his  vanity.  This,  however, 
■rast  have  been  mortified  on  his  first  introduction  to  Johnson ; 
after  sitting  a  short  time  he  got  up  to  take  leave,  expressir- 
a  fear  that  a  longer  visit  might  be  troublesome:  "  Not  in  tli 
least,  sir,"  said  the  surly  moralist,  "  I  had  forgotten  you  were 
in  the  room."  Johnson  used  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man  who 
had  written  more  than  he  had  read. 

A  prime  wag  of  this  club  was  one  of  Goldsmith's  poor 
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countrymen  and  hangers-on,  by  the  name  of  Glover.  He  had 
originally  been  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  had 
taken  in  early  life  to  the  stage,  though  appai-ently  without 
much  success.  While  performing  at  Cork,  he  undertook, 
partly  in  jest,  to  restore  life  to  the  body  of  a  malefactor  who 
had  just  been  executed.  To  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
himself  among  the  number,  he  succeeded.  The  miracle  took 
wind.  He  abandoned  the  stage,  resumed  his  wig  and  cane, 
and  considered  his  fortune  as  secure.  Unluckily,  there  were 
not  many  dead  people  to  be  restored  to  life  in  Ireland ;  his 
practice  did  not  equal  his  expectation,  so  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  continued  to  dabble  indifferently,  and  rather  unpro- 
fitably,  in  physic  and  literature. 

He  was  a  great  frequenter  of  the  Globe  and  Devil  taverns, 
where  he  used  to  amuse  the  company  by  his  talent  at  story- 
telling and  his  powers  of  mimicry,  giving  capital  imitations  of 
Garrick,  Foote,  Coleman,  Sterne,  and  other  public  characters 
of  the  day.  He  seldom  happened  to  have  money  enough  to 
pay  his  reckoning,  but  was  always  sure  to  find  some  ready 
purse,  among  those  who  had  been  amused  by  his  humours. 
Goldsmith,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  readiest.  It  was  through 
him  that  Glover  was  admitted  to  the  Wednesday  Club,  of 
which  his  theatrical  imitations  became  the  delight.  Glover, 
however,  was  a  little  anxioxis  for  the  dignity  of  his  patron, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  suffer  from  the  over-familiarity  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  club.  He  was  especially  shocked 
by  the  free  and  easy  tone  in  which  Goldsmith  was  addressed 
by  the  pig-butcher,  "Come,  Noll,"  would  he  say,  as  he 
pledged  him,  "  here's  my  service  to  you,  old  boy ! " 

Glover  whispered  to  Goldsmith,  that  he  "  should  not  allow 
such  liberties."  "Let  him  alone,"  was  the  reply,  "you'll 
see  how  civilly  111  let  him  down."  After  a  time,  he  called 
out,  with  marked  ceremony  and  politeness,  "  Mr.  B.,  I  have 
the  honour  of  drinking  yoiu-  good  health."  Alas !  dignity 
was  not  poor  Goldsmith's  forte  :  he  could  keep  no  one  at  a 
distance.  "  Thankee,  thank'ee,  Noll,"  nodded  the  pig- 
butcher,  scarce  taking  the  pipe  out  of  bis  mcuth.  "  I  don't 
see  the  effect  of  your  reproof,"  whispered  Glover.  "  I  give 
it  up,"  replied  Goldsmith,  with  a  good-humoured  shrug,  "  I 
ought  to  have  known  before  now  there  is  no  putting  a  pig  in 
the  right  way." 

Johnson  used  to  be  severe  upon  Goldsmith  for  mingling  in 
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these  motley  circles,  observing,  thnt  having  been  originally 
poor,  he  had  contracted  a  love  for  low  company.  Goldsmith, 
however,  was  guided,  not  by  a  taste  for  what  was  low,  but 
for  what  was  comic  and  characteristic.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  artist ;  the  feeling  which  furnished  out  some  of  his  best 
scenes  in  familiar  life  ;  the  feeling  with  which  "  Rare  Ben 
Jonson  "  sought  these  very  haunts  and  circles  in  days  of  yore, 
to  study  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour." 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  the  humour  of  these  asso- 
ciates was  to  his  taste :  as  they  became  boisterous  in  their 
merriment,  he  was  apt  to  become  depressed.  "  The  company 
of  fools,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  essays,  "  may  at  first  make 
us  smile ;  but  at  last  never  fails  of  making  us  melancholy." 
"  Often  he  would  become  moody,"  says  Glover,  "  and  would 
leave  the  party  abruptly,  to  go  home  and  brood  over  his 
misfortune." 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  went  home  for  quite  a  dif- 
ferent purpose ;  to  conmiit  to  paper  some  scene  or  passage 
suggested  for  his  comedy  of  "  The  Good-natured  Man."  The 
elaboration  of  humour  is  often  a  most  serious  task  ;  and  wc 
have  never  witnessed  a  more  perfect  picture  of  mental  misery 
than  was  once  presented  to  us  by  a  popular  dramatic  writer 
— still,  we  hope,  living — whom  we  found  in  the  agonies  of 
producing  a  farce,  which  subsequently  set  the  theatres  in  a 
roar. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  comedy  of  "  The  Good-natured  Man  "  was  completed 
by  Goldsmith  early  in  1 767,  and  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  others  of  the  Literary  Club,  by 
whom  it  was  heartily  approved.  Johnson,  who  was  seldom 
half  way,  either  in  censure  or  applause,  pronounced  it  the 
best  comedy  that  had  been  written  since  "  The  Provoked 
Husband,"  and  promised  to  furnish  the  prologue.  This 
immediately  became  an  object  of  great  solicitude  with  Gold- 
smith, knowing  the  weight  an  introduction  from  the  Great 
Cham  of  literatiire  would  have  with  the  public ;  but  circum- 
stances occurred  which  he  feared  might  drive  the  comedy  and 
•  the  prologue  from  Johnson's  thoughts.  The  latter  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  royal  library  at  the  Queen's  (Buck- 
ingham) House,  a  noble  collection  of  books,  in  the  formation 
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of  wKich  he  had  assisted  the  librarian,  Mr.  Bernard,  with  hig 
advice.  One  evening,  as  he  was  seated  there  by  the  fire 
reading,  he  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  the  King 
(George  III.),  then  a  young  man,  who  sought  this  occasion  to 
have  a  conversation  with  him.  The  conversation  was  varied 
and  discursive;  the  King  shifting  from  subject  to  subject 
a-ccording  to  his  wont;  "during  the  whole  interview,"  says 
Boswell,  "  Johnson  talked  to  his  majesty  with  profound 
respect,  but  still  in  his  open,  manly  manner,  with  a  sonorous 
voice,  and  never  in  that  subdued  tone  which  is  commonly 
used  at  the  levee  and  in  the  drawing-room.  '  I  found  his' 
majesty  wished  I  should  talk,'  said  he,  '  and  I  made  it  my 
lousiness  to  talk.  I  find  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talked  to  by 
iis  sovereign.  In  the  fii'st  place,  a  man  cannot  be  in  a 
passion.'  "  It  would  have  been  as  well  for  Johnson's  collo- 
quial disputants,  could  he  have  often  been  under  such  decorous 
restraint.  Profoundly  monarchical  in  his  principles,  he  retired 
from  the  interview  highly  gratified  with  the  conversation  of 
the  King,  and  with  his  gracious  behaviour.  "  Sir,"  said  he 
to  the  librarian,  "  they  may  talk  of  the  King  as  they  will,  but 
he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen,"  "  Sir,"  said  he 
subsequently  to  Bennet  Langton,  "  his  manners  are  those  of 
as  fine  a  gentleman,  as  we  may  suppose  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
or  Charles  the  Second." 

While  Johnson's  face  was  still  radiant  with  the  reflex  of 
royalty,  he  was  holding  forth  one  day  to  a  listening  group  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  who  were  anxious  to  hear  every  par- 
ticular of  this  memorable  conversation.  Among  other  ques- 
tions, the  King  had  asked  him  whether  he  was  writing  any- 
thing. His  reply  was,  that  he  thought  he  had  already  done 
his  part  as  a  writer.  "  I  should  have  thought  so  too,"  said 
■the  King,  "  if  you  had  not  written  so  well."—"  No  man,* 
•said  Johnson,  commenting  on  this  speech,  "  could  have  made 
:a  handsomer  compliment ;  and  it  was  fit  for  a  king  to  pay. 
It  was  decisive."  "  But  did  you  make  no  reply  to  this  high 
•compliment?"  asked  one  of  the  company.  "  No,  sir,"  replied 
the  profoundly  deferential  Johnson,  "  when  the  King  had  said 
it,  it  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy  civHites  with 
my  sovereign." 

During  all  the  time  that  Johnson  was  thus  holding  forth. 
Goldsmith,  who  was  present,  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in 
the  royal  theme,  but  remained  seated  on  a  sofa  at  a  distance. 
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in  a  mootly  fit  of  abstraction  ;  at  lenj^th,  recollecting  himself, 
he  sprang  up,  and  advancing,  exclaimed,  with  what  IJoswell 
calls  his  usual  "  frankncM  and  simplicity,"  "  Well,  you 
acquitted  yourself  in  this  conversation  better  than  I  should 
have  done,  for  I  should  have  bowed  and  stammered  through 
the  whole  of  it."  He  afterwards  explained  his  seeming  in- 
attention, by  saying  that  his  mind  was  completely  occujiied 
about  his  play,  and  by  fears  lest  Johnson,  in  his  present  state 
of  royal  excitement,  would  fail  to  furnish  the  much-desired 
prologue. 

How  natural  and  truthful  is  this  explanation.  Yet  Bdswell 
pcetumet  to  pronoimce  Goldsmith's  inattention  affectc-d ;  and 
iittrflHilM  it  to  jealousy.  "  It  was  strongly  suspected,"  says 
he,  "that  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and  en%'y  at  the 
singular  honour  Dr.  Johnson  had  lately  enjoyed."  It  needed 
the  littleneas  of  mind  of  BoewcU  to  ascribe  such  pitiful 
motives  to  Gtoldsmith,  and  to  entertain  such  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  honour  paid  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

"  The  Good-natured  Man  "  was  now  ready  for  performance, 
but  the  question  was,  how  to  get  it  on  the  stage.  The  affairs 
of  Covent  Garden,  ft>r  which  it  had  been  intended,  were 
thrown  into  eonfumon  bj'  the  r<H?ent  death  of  Rich,  the 
manager.  Dmry  Lone  was  under  the  management  of  Garrick, 
but  a  feud,  it  will  be  recollected,  existed  between  him  and- 
the  poet,  from  the  animadversions  of  the  latter  on  the  mis- 
management of  theatrical  affairs,  and  the  refusal  of  the  former 
to  give  the  poet  his  vote  for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  Times,  however,  were  changed.  Goldsmith,  when 
that  feud  took  place,  was  an  anonymous  writer,  almost  un- 
known to  fame,  and  of  no  circulation  in  society.  Now  he 
had  become  a  literary  lion ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Literary 
Club  ;  he  was  the  associate  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Topham  Beau- 
clerc,  and  other  magnates, — ^in  a  word,  he  had  risen  to  con- 
sequence in  the  public  eye,  and  of  course  was  of  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  David  Garrick.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  »«aw  the 
lurking  scruples  of  pride  existing  between  the  author  and 
actor,  and  thinking  it  a  pity  that  two  men  of  such  congenial 
talents,  and  who  might  be  so  ser\'iceable  to  each  other,  should 
be  kept  asunder  by  a  worn-out  pique,  exerted  his  friendly 
offices  to  bring  them  t(^ether.  ITie  meeting  took  place  in 
Reynolds's  house  in  Leicester  Square.  Garrick,  however, 
could  not  entirely  put  oft'  the  mock  majesty  of  the  stage ;  ho'  • 
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meant  to  be  civil,  but  he  was  rather  too  gracious  and  con- 
descending. Tom  Davies,  in  his  "  Life  of  Garrick,"  gives  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  coming  together  of  these  punctilious 
parties.  "The  manager,"  says  he,  "was  fully  conscious  of 
his  (Goldsmith's)  merit,  and  perhaps  more  ostentatious  of  his 
abilities  to  serve  a  dramatic  author,  than  became  a  man  of  his 
prudence ;  Goldsmith  was,  on  his  side,  as  fully  persuaded  of 
his  own  importance  and  independent  greatness.  Mr.  Garrick, 
who  had  so  long  been  treated  with  the  complimentary  language 
paid  to  a  successful  patentee  and  admired  actor,  expected 
that  the  writer  would  esteem  the  patronage  of  his  play  a 
favour ;  Goldsmith  rejected  all  ideas  of  kindness  in  a  bargain 
that  was  intended  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  parties, 
and  in  this  he  was  certainly  justifiable ;  Mr.  Garrick  could 
reasonably  expect  no  thanks  for  the  acting  a  new  play,  which 
he  would  have  rejected  if  he  had  not  been  comonced  it  would 
have  amply  rewarded  his  pains  and  expense.  I  believe  the 
manager  was  willing  to  accept  the  play,  but  he  wished  to  be 
courted  to  it ;  and  the  doctor  was  not  disposed  to  purchase 
his  friendship  by  the  resignation  of  his  sincerity."  They 
separated,  however,  with  an  understanding  on  the  part  of 
Goldsmith,  that  his  play  would  be  acted.  The  conduct  of 
Garrick  subsequently  proved  evasive,  not  through  any  linger- 
ings  of  past  hostility,  but  from  habitual  indecision  in  matters 
of  the  kind,  and  from  real  scruples  and  delicacy.  He  did  not 
think  the  piece  likely  to  succeed  on  the  stage,  and  avowed 
that  opinion  to  Reynolds  and  Johnson ;  but  hesitated  to  say 
as  much  to  Goldsmith,  through  fear  of  wounding  his  feelings. 
A  further  misunderstanding  was  the  result  of  this  want  of 
decision  and  frankness ;  repeated  interviews  and  some  cor- 
respondence took  place  without  bringing  matters  to  a  point, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  theatrical  season  passed  away. 

Goldsmith's  pocket,  never  well  supplied,  suffered  grievously 
by  this  delay,  and  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  call  upon 
the  manager,  who  still  talked  of  acting  the  play,  to  advance 
him  forty  pounds  upon  a  note  of  the  yoimger  Newbery. 
Garrick  readily  complied,  but  subsequently  suggested  certain 
important  alterations  in  the  comedy  as  indispensable  to  its 
success ;  these  were  indignantly  rejected  by  the  author,  but 
pertinaciously  insisted  on  by  the  manager.  Garrick  proposed 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  Whitehead,  the 
Laureate,  who  officiated  as  his  "  reader  "   and  elbow  critic. 
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Goldsmith  was  more  indi{:^ant  than  ever,  and  a  violent  dis- 
pute ensued,  which  Avas  only  calmed  by  the  interference  of 
Burke  and  Reynolds. 

Just  at  this  time,  order  came  out  of  confusion  in  the  affairs 
of  Covent  Garden.  A  j)ique  ha^-ing  risen  between  Colman 
and  Garrick,  in  the  course  of  their  joint  authorship  of  "  The 
Clandestine  Marriage,"  the  former  had  become  manager  and 
part  proprietor  of  Covent  Garden,  and  was  preparing  to  open 
a  powerful  competition  with  his  former  colleague.  On  hear- 
ing of  this,  Goldsmith  made  overtures  to  Colman,  who,  without 
waiting  to  consult  his  fellow  proprietors,  who  were  absent, 
gave  instantly  a  favourable  reply.  Goldsmith  felt  the  con- 
trast of  this  warm,  encouraging  conduct,  to  the  chilling  delays 
and  objections  of  Garrick.  He  at  once  abandoned  his  piece 
to  the  discretion  of  Colman.  "  Dear  sir,"  says  he,  in  a  letter 
dated  Temple  Garden  Court,  July  9th,  *'  I  am  ver}'  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  partiality  in  my  favour,  and  your 
tenderness  in  shortening  the  inter>'al  of  my  expectation.  That 
the  play  is  liable  to  many  objections  I  well  know,  but  I  am 
happy  that  it  is  in  hands  the  most  capable  in  the  world  of  re- 
moving them.  If  then,  dear  sir,  you  will  complete  your 
favour  by  putting  the  piece  into  such  a  state  as  it  may  be 
acted,  or  of  directing  me  how  to  do  it,  I  shall  ever  retiiin  a 
sense  of  your  goodness  to  me.  And  indeed,  though  most 
probably  this  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  write,  yet  I  can't  help 
feeling  a  secret  satisfaction  that  poets  for  the  future  are  likely 
to  have  a  protector,  who  declines  taking  advantage  of  their 
dreadful  situation,  and  scorns  thai  importance  which  may  be 
acquired  by  trifling  with  their  anxieties." 

The  next  day  Goldsmith  wrote  to  Garrick,  who  was  at  Lich- 
field, informing  him  of  his  having  transferred  his  piece  to 
Covent  Garden,  for  which  it  had  been  originally  written,  and 
by  the  patentee  of  which  it  was  claimed,  observing, 

"  As  I  found  yoa  had  very  great  difficulties  about  that  piece,  I  com- 
plied with  his  desire.  •  •  •  •  • 
I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  should  think  me  -Hrann  at  our  last  meet- 
ing ;  your  judgment  certainly  ought  to  be  free,  especially  in  a  matter 
■which  must,  in  some  measure,  concern  your  own  credit  and  interest. 
I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  no  disposition  to  differ  with  you  on  this  or  any 
other  account,  but  am,  with  an  high  opinion  of  your  abilities,  and  a  very 
real  esteem,  air,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Olivzb  GoLDsiirrH." 
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In  his  reply,  Garrick  observed, 

•  "  I  was,  indeed,  much  hurt  that  your  -warmth  at  our  last  meeting 
mistook  my  sincere  and  friendly  attention  to  your  play,  for  the  remains 
of  a  former  misunderstanding,  which  I  had  as  much  forgot  as  if  it  had 
never  existed.  What  I  said  to  you  at  my  owa  house,  I  now  repeat,  that 
I  felt  more  pain  in  giving  my  sentiments  than  you  possibly  would 
in  receiving  them.  It  has  been  the  business,  and  ever  will  be,  of  my 
life  to  live  on  the  best  terms  with  men  of  genius ;  and  I  know  that 
Dr.  Goldsmith  will  have  no  reason  to  change  his  previous  friendly 
disposition  towards  me,  as  I  shall  be  glad  of  every  future  opportu- 
nity to  convince  him  how  much  I  am  his  obedient  servant  and  well- 
wi^er.    D.  Gabbick." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Thottgh  Goldsmith's  comedy  was  now  in  train  to  be  per- 
formed, it  could  not  be  brought  out  before  Christmas  ;  in  the 
meantime,  he  must  live.  Again,  therefore,  he  had  to  resort 
to  literary  jobs  for  his  daily  support.  These  obtained  for  him 
petty  occasional  sums,  the  largest  of  which  was  ten  poimds, 
from  the  elder  Newbery,  for  an  historical  compilation  ;  but 
this  scanty  rill  of  quasi  patronage,  so  sterile  in  its  products, 
was  likely  soon  to  cease ;  Newbery  being  too  ill  to  attend  to 
business,  and  having  to  transfer  the  whole  management  of  it 
to  his  nephew. 

At  this  time  Tom  Davies,  the  sometime  Roscius,  sometime 
bibliopole,  stepped  forward  to  Goldsmith's  relief,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  imdertake  an  easy  popular  history  of  Rome  in. 
two  volumes.  An  arrangement  was  soon  made.  Goldsmith 
undertook  to  complete  it  in  two  years,  if  possible,  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  forthwith  set  about  his  task 
with  cheerful  alacrity.  As  usual,  lie  sought  a  rural  retreat 
during  the  summer  months,  where  he  might  alternate  his  lite- 
rary labours  with  strolls  about  the  green  fields,  "  Merry  Is- 
lington" was  again  his  resort,  but  he  now  aspired  to  better 
quarters  than  formerly,  and  engaged  the  chambers  occupied 
occasionally  by  Mr.  Newbery,  in  Canonbury  House,  or  Castle, 
as  it  is  popularly  called.  This  had  been  a  himting  lodge  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  time  it  was  surrounded  by  parks 
and  forests.  In  Goldsmith's  day,  nothing  remained  of  it  but 
an  old  brick  tower ;  it  was  still  in  the  country,  amid  rural 
scenery,  and  was  a  favourite  nestling-place  of  authors,  pub- 
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lishers,  and  others  of  the  litoraty  order.*  A  number  of  these 
he  had  fur  fellow  occupants  of  the  castle,  and  they  formed  a 
temporary  club,  which  held  ita  meeCiiigs  at  the  Crown  Tavern, 
on  the  Islin^^n  lower  road ;  and  here  he  presided  in  his  own 
genial  style,  and  was  the  life  and  deli<^t  of  the  company. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  viaited  old  Canonbury  Castle 
some  years  since,  oat  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  GoldNraith. 
The  apartment  was  still  shown  which  the  poet  had  inhabited, 
consisting  of  a  sittinf^-room  and  muill  bed-room,  with  pan- 
neled  wainscots  and  GK>thic  windows.  The  quaintness  :md 
quietude  of  the  place  were  still  attractive.  It  was  one  of  the 
resorts  of  citizens  on  their  Simdaj  walks,  who  would  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  amu.sc  themselves  with  recon- 
noitring the  city  through  a  telescope.  Not  far  from  this 
tower  were  the  gardens  of  the  White  Conduit  House,  a 
Cockney  Elysium,  where  Goldsmith  used  to  figure  in  the 
hnmbler  days  of  his  fortune.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays 
he  speaks  of  a  stroll  in  these  gardens,  where  he  at  that  time, 
BO  oonbt,  thought  himself  in  perfectly  genteel  society.  After 
his  rise  in  the  world,  however,  he  become  too  knowing  to 
speak  ofsuch  plebeian  haunts.  In  anew  edition  of  liis  Essays, 
therefore,  the  White  Conduit  House  and  its  garden  disappears, 
and  he  speaks  of  "  a  stroll  in  the  Park." 

While  Goldsmith  was  literally  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
by  the  forced  drudgery  of  the  pen,  his  independence  of  spirit 
was  subjected  to  a  sore  pecuniary  trial.  It  was  the  opening;  of 
Lord  North's  administration,  a  time  of  great  political  excite- 
ment. The  public  mind  was  agitated  by  the  question  of 
American  taxation,  and  other  questions  of  like  irritating  ten- 
dency. Junius  and  Wilkes  and  other  powerful  writers  were 
attacking  the  administration  with  all  their  force  ;  Grub-street 
was  stirred  up  to  its  lowest  depths ;  inflammatory  talent  of  all 
kinds  was  in  full  activity,  and  the  kingdom  was  deluged  with 

*  "  See  on  the  distant  slope,  nu^estie  shows 
Old  Caoonbuiy'B  tower,  an  aneient  pile 
To  various  fates  assigned ;  and  where  by  tarns 
Meanness  and  grandeur  hare  alternate  reigned ; 
Thither,  in  latter  days,  hath  genius  fled 
From  yonder  citj',  to  respire  and  die. 
There  the  sweet  bard  of  Auburn  sat,  and  tuned 
The  plaintire  moanings  of  his  village  dirge. 
There  learned  Chambers  treasured  lore  for  men. 
And  Newbery  there  his  A  B  C's  for  babee." 
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pamphlets,  lampoons  and  libels  of  the  grossest  kinds.  The 
ministry  were  looking  anxiously  round  for  literary  support. 
It  Avas  thought  that  the  pen  of  Goldsmith  might  be  readily 
enlisted.  His  hospitable  friend  and  countryman,  Robert ' 
Nugent,  politically  known  as  Squire  Gawky,  had  come  out 
strenuously  for  colonial  taxation  ;  had  been  selected  for  a 
lordship  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  Baron 
Nugent  and  Viscount  Clare.  His  example,  it  was  thought, 
■would  be  enough  of  itself  to  bring  Goldsmith  into  the  minis- 
terial ranks  ;  and  then  what  writer  of  the  day  was  proof 
against  a  full  purse  or  a  pension  ?  Accordingly  one  Parson 
Scott,  chaplain  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  author  of  "  Anti-Sejanus 
Panurge,"  and  other  political  libels  in  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration, was  sent  to  negociate  with  the  poet,  who  at  this  time 
was  returned  to  town.  Dr.  Scott,  in  after  years,  when  his 
political  subserviency  had  been  rewarded  by  two  fat  crown 
livings,  used  to  make  what  he  considered  a  good  story  out  of 
this  embassy  to  the  poet.  "  I  found  him,"  said  he,  "  in  a 
miserable  suite  of  chambers  in  the  Temple.  I  told  him  my 
authority.  I  told  how  I  was  empowered  to  pay  most  liberally 
for  his  exertions  ;  and,  would  you  believe  it !  he  was  so  absurd 
as  to  say  '  I  can  earn  as  much  as  will  supply  my  wants  without 
writing  for  any  party;  the  assistance  you  offer  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  me ;' — and  so  I  left  him  in  his  garret !"  Who 
does  not  admire  the  sturdy  independence  of  poor  Goldsmith, 
toiling  in  his  garret  for  nine  guineas  the  job,  and  smile  with 
contempt  at  the  indignant  wonder  of  the  pohtical  divine,  albeit 
his  subserviency  was  repaid  by  two  fat  crown  livings ! 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Goldsmith's  old  Mend, 
though  frugal-handed  employer,  Newbery,  of  picture-book 
renown,  closed  his  mortal  career.  The  poet  has  celebrated' 
him  as  the  friend  of  all  mankind ;  he  certainly  lost  nothing 
by  his  friendship.  He  coined  the  brains  of  his  authors  in  the 
times  of  their  exigency,  and  made  them  pay  dear  for  the  plank 
put  out  to  keep  them  from  drowning.  It  is  not  likely  his 
death  caused  much  lamentation  among  the  scribbling  tribe ; 
we  may  express  decent  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  just,  but 
we  fihed  tears  only  at  the  grave  of  the  generoxis. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  comedy  of  "  The  Good-natured  Man"  was  doomed  to 
experience  dekys  and  diflBculties  to  the  verj'  last.       Garrick, 
notwithstanding  his  professions,  had  still  n  lurking  grudge 
s^inst  the  author,  and  tasked  his  managerial  arts  to  thwart 
him  in  his  theatrical  enterprise.     For  this  purpose  he  under- 
took  to  build  up  Hugh  Kelly,  Goldsmith's  boon  companion  of 
the  Wednesday  club,  as  a  kind  of  rival.     Kelly  had  written  a 
comedy  called  "  False  Delicacy,"  in  which  were  embodied  all 
the  meretricious  qualities  of  the  sentimental  school.     Garrick, 
though  he  had  decried  that  school,  and  had  brought  out  his 
comedy  of  "  The  Clandestine  Marriage"  in  opposition  to  it, 
now  lauded  "False  Delicacy"  to  the  skies,  and  prepared  to 
bring  it  out  at  Drury  Lane,  with  all  possible  stage  effect.     He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  prologue  and  epilogue  for  it,  and 
to  touch  up  some  parts  of  the  dialogue.     He  had  become  re- 
conciled to  his  former  colleague,  Colman,  and  it  is  intimated 
that  one  condition  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  these  poten- 
tates of  the  realms  of  pasteboard  (equally  prone  to  play  into 
each  other's  hands  with  the  confederate   potentates  on  the 
great  theatre  of  life)  was,  that  Goldsmith's  play  should  be 
kept  back  until  Kelly's  had  been  brought  forward. 

In  the  meantime,  the  poor  author,  little  dreaming  of  the  de- 
leterious influence  at  work  behind  the  scenes,  saw  the  ap- 
pointed time  arrive  and  pass  by  without  the  performance  of 
JUS  play  ;  while  "  False  Delicacy"  was  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  (January  23,  1 768)  with  all  the  trickery  of  managerial 
management.  Houses  were  packed  to  applaud  it  to  the  echo  ; 
the  newspapers  vied  with  each  other  in  their  venal  praises, 
4ind  night  after  night  seemed  to  give  it  a  fresh  triumph. 

While  "  False  Delicacy"  was  thus  borne  on  the  full  tide  of 
♦fictitious  prosperity,  "  The  Good-natured  Man"  was  creeping 
through  the  last  rehearsals  at  Covent  Garden.  The  success  of 
the  rival  piece  threw  a  damp  upon  author,  manager,  and 
actors.  Goldsmith  went  about  with  a  iace  full  of  anxiety ; 
Colman's  hopes  in  the  piece  declined  at  each  rehearsal ;  as  to 
his  fellow  proprietors,  they  declared  they  had  never  enter- 
tained any.  AH  the  actors  were  discontented  with  their  parts, 
excepting  Ned  Shuter,  an  excellent  low  comedian,  and  a 
pretty  actress  named  Miss  Walford  ;  both  of  whom  the  poor 
author  ever  afterward  held  in  grateful  recollection. 
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Johnson,  Goldsmith's  growling  monitor  and  unsparing  cas- 
tigator  in  times  of  heedless  levity,  stood  by  him  at  present 
with  that  protecting  kindness  with  which  he  ever  befriended 
him  in  time  of  need.  He  attended  the  rehearsals ;  he  fur- 
nished the  prologue  according  to  promise ;  he  pish'd  and 
pshaw'd  at  any  doubts  and  fears  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but 
gave  him  sound  counsel,  and  held  him  up  with  a  stedfast  and 
manly  hand.  Inspirited  by  his  sympathy.  Goldsmith  plucked 
up  new  heart,  and  arrayed  himself  for  the  grand  trial  with 
unusual  care.  Ever  since  his  elevation  into  the  polite  world, 
he  had  improved  in  his  wardrobe  and  toilet.  Johnson  could 
no  longer  accuse  him  of  being  shabby  in  his  appearance  ;  he 
rather  went  to  the  other  extreme.  On  the  present  occasion 
there  is  an  entry  in  the  books  of  his  tailor,  Mr.  William 
Filby,  of  a  suit  of  "  Tyrian  bloom,  satin  grain,  and  garter  blue 
silk  breeches,  8^.  2s.  7f/."  Thus  magnificently  attired,  he 
attended  the  theatre  and  watched  the  reception  of  the  play, 
and  the  effect  of  each  individual  scene,  with  that  vicissitude  of 
feeling  incident  to  his  mercurial  nature. 

Johnson's  prologue  was  solemn  in  itself,  and  being  deli- 
vered by  Brinsley  in  lugubrious  tones,  suited  to  the  Ghost  in 
"  Hamlet,"  seemed  to  throw  a  portentous  gloom  on  the 
audience.  Some  of  the  scenes  met  with  great  applause,  and 
at  such  times  Goldsmith  was  highly  elated ;  others  went  off 
coldly,  or  there  were  slight  tokens  of  disapprobation,  and  then 
his  spirits  would  sink.  The  fourth  act  saved  the  piece  ;  for 
Shuter,  who  had  the  main  comic  character  of  Croaker,  was  so 
varied  and  ludicrous  in  his  execution  of  the  scene  in  which  he 
reads  an  incendiary  letter,  that  he  drew  down  thunders  of 
applause.  On  his  coming  behind  the  scenes.  Goldsmith 
greeted  him  with  an  overflowing  heart ;  declaring  that  he 
exceeded  his  own  idea  of  the  character,  and  made  it  almost  as 
new  to  him  as  to  any  of  the  audience. 

On  the  whole,  however,  both  the  author  and  his  friends 
were  disappointed  at  the  reception  of  the  piece,  and  considered 
it  a  failure.  Poor  Goldsmith  left  the  theatre  with  his  tower- 
ing hopes  completely  cut  down.  He  endeavoured  to  hide  his 
mortification,  and  even  to  assume  an  air  of  unconcern  while 
among  his  associates ;  but  the  moment  he  was  alone  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  whose  rough  but  magnanimous  nature  he  reposed 
unlimited  confidence,  he  threw  off  aU  restraint,  and  gave  way 
to  an  almost  child-like  burst  of  grief.     Johnson,  who  had 
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shown  no  want  of  sympathy  at  the  proper  time,  saw  nothing 
in  the  partial  disappointment  of  overrjited  expectations  to 
warrant  such  ungoverned  enotiflos,  and  rebuked  him  sternly 
for  what  he  termed  a  silly  afiiwtation,  saying  that  "  no  man 
should  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  of  vanity." 

Wlien  Goklsmith  hod  recovered  from  the  blow,  he,  with  his 
usual  unreserve,  made  his  past  distress  a  subject  of  amuse- 
ment to  his  friends.  Diuiug  one  day,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  at  the  chaplain's  table  at  St.  James's  Palace,  he 
entertained  the  company  with  a  particidar  and  comic  accoimt 
of  all  his  feelings  on  the  night  of  representation,  and  his 
deraair  when  the  piece  was  hissed.  How  he  went,  he  said, 
to  the  Literary  Club,  chatted  gaily,  as  if  nothing  had  gone 
amiss;  and,  to  give  a  greater  idea  of  his  unconcern,  sang  his 
favourite  song  about  on  old  woman  tossed  in  a  blanket  seven- 
teen times  as  high  as  the  moon  —  "  All  this  while,"  added  he, 
"  I  was  suffering  horrid  tortures,  and,  had  I  put  a  bit  in  my 
mouth,  I  verily  believe  it  would  have  strangled  me  on  the 
spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill ;  but  I  made  more  noise  than 
usual  to  cover  all  that ;  so  they  never  perceived  my  not 
eating,  nor  suspected  the  anguish  of  my  heart ;  but  when  all 
were  gone  except  Johasoo  here,  I  burst  out  a-cr)'ing,  ai^  even 
swore  that  I  Mrould  never  write  again." 

Dr.  Johnson  sat  in  a  maze  at  the  odd  frankness  and  child- 
like self-accusation  of  poor  Goldsmith.  When  the  latter  had 
come  to  a  pause,  "  All  this,  doctor,"  said  he,  drily,  "  I  thought 
had  been  a  secret  between  you  and  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  would 
not  have  said  anything  about  it  for  the  world."  But  Gold- 
smith had  no  secrets;  his  follies,  his  weaknesses,  his  errors, 
were  all  thrown  to  the  surfiice ;  his  heart  was  really  too  guile- 
less and  innocent,  to  seek  mystery  and  concealment.  It  is  too 
often  the  false,  designing  man  that  is  guarded  in  his  conduct, 
and  never  offends  proprieties. 

It  is  singular,  however,  that  Goldsmith,  who  thus,  in  con- 
versation, could  keep  nothing  to  himself,  should  be  the 
author  of  a  maxim  which  would  inculcate  the  most  thorough 
dissimulation.  "  Men  of  the  world,"  says  he,  in  one  of  the 
papers  of  the  "  Bee,"  "  maintain  that  the  true  end  of  speech 
is  not  so  m\ich  to  express  our  wants  as  to  conceal  them."  How 
often  is  this  quoted  as  one  of  the  subtle  remarks  of  the  finc- 
witted  Talleyrand ! 

"  The  Good-natured  Man"  was  performed  for  ten  nights  in 
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succession ;  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nights  were  for  the 
author's  benefit ;  the  fifth  night  it  was  commanded  by  their 
majesties ;  after  this  it  was  played  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
having  always  pleased  more  in  the  closet  than  on  the 
stage. 

As  to  Kelly's  comedy,  Johnson  pronounced  it  entirely 
devoid  of  character,  and  it  has  long  since  passed  into  oblivion. 
Yet  it  is  an  instance  how  an  inferior  production,  by  dint  of 
puflBng  and  trumpeting,  may  be  kept  up  for  a  time  on  the 
surface  of  popular  opinion,  or  rather  of  popular  talk.  What 
had  been  done  for  '*  False  Delicacy"  on  the  stage,  was  conti- 
nued by  the  press.  The  booksellers  vied  with  the  manager  in 
launching  it  upon  the  town.  They  announced  that  the  first 
impression  of  tliree  thousand  copies  was  exhausted  before  two 
o'clock  on  the  day  of  publication  ;  four  editions,  amounting  to 
ten  thousand  copies,  were  sold  in  the  course  of  the  season  ;  a 
public  breakfast  was  given  to  Kelly  at  the  Chapter  Coffee- 
House,  and  a  piece  of  plate  presented  to  him  by  the  publishers. 
The  comparative  merits  of  the  two  plays  were  continually 
subjects  of  discussion  in  green-rooms,  cofiee-houses,  and  other 
places,  where  theatrical  questions  were  discussed. 

Goldsmith's  old  enemy,  Kenrick,  that  "  viper  of  the  press," 
endeavoured  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  to  detract 
from  his  well-earned  fame  ;  the  poet  was  excessively  sensitive 
to  these  attacks,  and  had  not  the  art  and  self-command  to 
conceal  his  feelings. 

Some  scribblers  on  the  other  side  insinuated  that  Kelly  had 
seen  the  manuscript  of  Goldsmith's  play,  while  in  the  hands 
of  Garrick  or  elsewhere,  and  had  borrowed  some  of  the  situa- 
tions and  sentiments.  Some  of  the  wags  of  the  day  took  a 
mischievous  pleasure  in  stirring  up  a  feud  between  the  two 
authors.  Goldsmith  became  nettled,  though  he  coidd  scarcely 
be  deemed  jealous  of  one  so  far  his  inferior.  He  spoke  dis- 
paragingly, though  no  doubt  sincerely,  of  Kelly's  play :  the 
latter  retorted.  Still,  when  they  met  one  day  behind  the 
scenes  of  Covent  Garden,  Goldsmith,  with  his  customary 
urbanity,  congi-atulated  Kelly  on  his  success.  "  If  I  thought 
you  sincere,  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  replied  the  other,  abruptly,  "  I 
should  thank  you."  Goldsmith  was  not  a  man  to  harbour 
spleen  or  ill-will,  and  soon  laughed  at  this  unworthy  rivalship ; 
but  the  jealousy  and  envy  awakened  in  Kelly's  mind  long 
continued.     He  is  even  accused  of  having  given  vent  to  his 
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hostility  by  anonymous  attacks  in  the  newspapers,  the  basest 
resource  of  dastardly  and  malignant  spirita;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  positive  proof. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  profits  resulting  from  "  The  Good-natured  Man"  were 
beyond  any  that  Goldsmith  had  yet  derived  from  his  works. 
He  netted  about  four  hundred  p>ounds  from  the  theatre,  and 
one  hundred  pounds  from  his  publisher. 

Five  htmdrcd  pounds !  and  all  at  one  miracidous  draught ! 
It  appeared  to  him  wealth  inexhaustible.  It  at  once  opened 
his  heart  and  hand,  and  led  him  into  all  kinds  of  extravagance. 
The  first  symptom  was  ten  guineas  sent  to  Shuter  for  a  box 
ticket  for  his  benefit,  when  *'  The  Good-natured  Man"  was  to 
be  performed.  The  next  was  an  entire  change  in  his  domi- 
cile. The  shabby  lodgings  vrith  Jeifs,  the  butler,  in  which  he 
had  been  worried  by  Johnson's  scrutiny,  were  now  exchanged 
for  chambers  more  becoming  a  man  of  his  ample  fortune. 
The  apartments  consisted  of  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
of  No.  2,  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple,  on  the  right  hand 
ascending  the  staircase,  and  overlooked  the  umbrageous  walks 
of  the  Temple  garden.  The  lease  he  purchased  for  four  hun- 
dred poimds,  and  then  went  on  to  furnish  his  rooms  with  ma- 
hogany sofas,  card-tables  and  book-cases;  with  curtains, 
mirrors,  and  Wilton  carpets.  His  awkward  little  person  was 
also  furnished  out  in  a  style  befitting  his  apartment ;  for,  in 
addition  to  his  suit  of  "  Tyrian  bloom,  satin  grain,"  we  find 
another  charge  about  this  time,  in  the  books  of  Mr.  P'ilby,  in 
no  less  gorgeous  terms,  being  *'  lined  with  silk  and  furnished 
■with  gold  buttons."  Thus  lodged,  and  thus  arrayed,  he 
invited  the  visits  of  his  most  aristocratic  acquaintances,  and 
no  longer  quailed  beneath  the  courtly  eye  of  Beauclerc.  Ho 
gave  dinners  to  Johnson,  RejTiolds,  Percy,  Bickcrstaff,  and 
other  friends  of  note;  and  supper  parties  to  young  folks  of 
both  sexes.  These  last  were  preceded  by  round  games  of 
cards,  at  which  there  was  more  laughter  than  skill,  and  in 
which  the  sport  was  to  cheat  each  other ;  or  by  romping 
games  of  forfeits  and  blindman's  buflP,  at  which  he  enacted  the 
lord  of  misnJe.  Blackstone,  whose  chambers  were  imme- 
diately below,  and  who  was  studiously  occupied  ou  his  ''  Com- 
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mentaries,"  used  to  complain  of  the  racket  made  over-head  by 
his  revelling  neighbour. 

Sometimes  Goldsmith  would  make  up  a  rural  party,  com- 
posed of  four  or  five  of  his  "  Jolly  Pigeon"  friends,  to  enjoy 
what  he  humourously  called  a  "  shoemaker's  holiday."  These 
would  assemble  at  his  chambers  in  the  morning,  to  partake  of 
a  plentiful  and  rather  expensive  breakfast ;  the  remains  of 
which,  Avith  his  customary  benevolence,  he  generally  gave  to 
some  poor  woman  in  attendance.  The  repast  ended,  the 
party  would  set  out  on  foot,  in  high  spirits,  making  extensive 
rambles  by  foot-paths  and  green  lanes  to  Blackheath,  Wands- 
worth, Chelsea,  Hampton  Court,  Highgate,  or  some  other 
pleasant  resort,  within  a  few  miles  of  London.  A  simple,  but 
gay,  and  heartily  relished  dinner  at  a  country  inn  crowned  the 
excursion.  In  the  evening,  they  strolled  back  to  town,  all  the 
better  in  health  and  spirits  for  a  day  spent  in  rural  and  social 
enjoyment.  Occasionally,  when  extravagantly  inclined,  they 
adjourned  from  dinner  to  drink  tea  at  the  White  Conduit 
House;  and,  now  and  then,  concluded  their  festive  day  by 
supping  at  the  Grecian  or  Temple  Exchange  Cofiee  Houses,  or 
at  the  Globe  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street.  The  whole  expenses  of 
the  day  never  exceeded  a  crown,  and  were  oftener  from  three 
and  sixpence  to  four  shillings ;  for  the  best  part  of  their  enter- 
tainment, sweet  air  and  rural  scenes,  excellent  exercise  and 
joyous  conversation,  cost  nothing. 

One  of  Goldsmith's  humble  companions,  on  these  excur- 
sions, was  his  occasional  amanuensis,  Peter  Barlow,  whose 
quaint  peculiarities  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  company. 
Peter  was  poor,  but  punctilious,  squaring  his  expenses  accord- 
ing to  his  means.  He  always  wore  the  same  garb ;  fixed  his 
regular  expenditure  for  dinner  at  a  trifling  sum,  which,  if  left 
to  himself,  he  never  exceeded,  but  which  he  always  insisted 
on  paying.  His  oddities  always  made  him  a  welcome  com- 
panion on  the  "  shoemakers'  holidays."  The  dinner,  on 
these  occasions,  generally  exceeded  considerably  his  tariff; 
he  put  down,  however,  no  more  than  his  regular  sum,  and 
Goldsmith  made  up  the  difference. 

Another  of  these  hangers-on,  for  whom,  on  such  occasions, 
he  was  content  to  "  pay  the  shot,"  was  his  countryman. 
Glover,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  as  one  of 
the  wags  and  sponges  of  the  Globe  and  Devil  taverns,  and  a 
prime  mimic  at  the  Wednesday  Club. 
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This  vnfrabond  c^nius  has  bequeathed  \is  n  ■whimsical  story 
of  one  of  his  practical  jokes  upou  Goldsmith,  in  the  course  of 
a  rural  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  They  had  dined 
at  an  inn  on  Hanipstead  Heights,  and  were  descending  the 
hill,  •when,  in  passing  a  cottage,  they  saw  through  the  open 
window  a  party  nt  tea.  Goldsmith,  who  was  fatigued,  east  a 
wistful  glance  at  the  cheerful  tea-table.  "  How  I  should  like 
to  be  of  that  party!"  exclaimed  he.  "Nothing  more  <  " 
replied  Glover;  "allow  me  to  introduce  you."  So  .'- 
he  entered  the  honse  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  ianu- 
liaritj',  though  an  utter  stranger,  and  was  followed  by  the 
unsuspecting  Goldsmith,  who  supposed,  of  course,  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  family.  The  ois-ner  of  the  house  rose  on 
the  entrance  of  the  strangers.  The  undaimted  Glover  shook 
hands  ■with  him,  in  the  most  cordial  manner  possible,  fixed  his 
eye  on  one  of  the  company,  who  had  a  peculiarly  good-natured 
pnysioenomy,  muttered  something  like  a  recognition,  and 
forthwith  launched  into  an  amusing  story,  invented  at  the 
moment,  of  sotnedmig  which  he  pretended  had  occun-ed  upon 
the  road.  The  hott  mipposed  the  new-comers  were  friends  of 
his  guests;  the  guests  that  they  were  friends  of  the  host. 
Glover  did  not  give  them  time  to  find  out  the  truth.  He 
followed  one  droll  story  with  another ;  brought  his  powers  of 
mimicry  into  play,  and  kept  the  company  in  a  roar.  Tea 
was  offered  and  accepted;  an  hour  went  off  in  the  most 
sociable  manner  imaginable,  at  the  end  of  which.  Glover 
bowed  himself  and  his  companion  out  of  the  hou.se,  with 
many  facetioas  last  words,  leaving  the  host  and  his  company 
to  compare  notes,  and  to  find  out  what  an  impudent  intrusioi! 
they  had  experienced. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay  and  vexation  of  Gold- 
smith when  triumphantly  told  by  Glover  that  it  was  all  a 
hoax,  and  that  he  did  not  know  a  single  soul  in  the  hoase. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  return  instantly  and  vindicate  himself 
from  all  participation  in  the  jest ;  birt  a  few  words  from  his 
free  and  easy  companion,  dissuaded  him.  "  Doctor,"  said 
he,  coolly,  "  we  are  unknown ;  you  quite  as  nrach  as  I ;  if 
you  return  and  tell  the  story,  it  will  be  in  the  newspapers 
to-morrow ;  nay,  upon  recolleetioB,  I  remember  in  one  of 
their  offices  the  face  of  that  squinting  fellow  who  sat  in  the 
comer,  as  if  he  was  treasuring  up  my  stories  for  future  use, 
and  we  shall  be  sure  of  being  exposed ;  let  us  therefore  keep 
our  own  council." 
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This  story  was  frequently  afterwards  told  by  Glover,  with 
rich  dramatic  effect,  repeating  and  exaggerating  the  conver- 
sation, and  mimicking,  in  ludicrous  style,  the  embarrassment, 
surprise,  and  subsequent  indignation  of  Goldsmith. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  a  wheel  cannot  run  in  two  ruts ; 
nor  a  man  keep  two  opposite  sets  of  intimates.  Goldsmith 
sometimes  found  his  old  friends  of  the  "  Jolly  Pigeon  "  order 
turning  up  rather  awkwardly  when  he  was  in  company  with 
his  new  aristocratic  acquaintances.  He  gave  a  whimsical 
account  of  the  sudden  apparition  of  one  of  them  at  his  gay 
apartments  in  the  Temple,  who  may  have  been  a  welcome 
visitor  at  his  sqmilid  quarters  in  Green  Arbom*  Court.  "  How 
do  you  think  he  served  me  ?"  said  he  to  a  ft-ieud.  "  Why, 
sir,  after  staying  away  two  years,  he  came  one  evening  into 
my  chambers,  half  drunk,  as  I  was  taking  a  glass  of  wine  with 
Topham  Beauclerc  and  General  Oglethorpe  ;  and  sitting  him- 
self down,  with  most  intolerable  assurance,  inquired  after  my 
health  and  literary  pursuits,  as  if  we  were  upon  the  most 
friendly  footing.  I  was  at  first  so  much  ashamed  of  ever 
having  known  such  a  fellow,  that  I  stifled  my  resentment,  and 
drew  him  into  a  conversation  on  such  topics  as  I  knew  he 
could  talk  upon ;  in  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  acquitted  him- 
self verj'  reputably ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  recollecting 
something,  he  pulled  two  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  Avhich  he 
presented  to  me,  with  great  ceremony,  saying,  '  Here,  my  dear 
friend,  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  and  a  half  poimd  of 
sugar,  I  have  brought  you  ;  for  though  it  is  not  in  my  power 
at  present  to  pay  you  the  two  guineas  you  so  generously  lent 
me,  you,  nor  any  man  else,  shall  ever  have  it  to  say  that  I 
want  gratitude.'  This,"  added  Goldsmith,  "  was  too  much. 
I  could  no  longer  keep  in  my  feelings,  but  desired  him  to 
tiu-n  out  of  my  chambers  directly  ;  which  he  very  coolly  did, 
taking  up  his  tea  and  sugar;  and  I  never  saw  him  afterwards." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  heedless  expenses  of  Goldsmith,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, soon  brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  "  prize-money," 
but  when  his  purse  gave  out,  he  drew  upon  futui'ity,  obtain- 
ing advances  from  his  booksellers,  and  loans  from  his  friends, 
in  the  confident  hope  of  soon  tiu-ning  up  another  trump.    The 
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debts  which  he  thus  thoughtlessly  incurred,  in  consequence  of 
a  transient  f»lcam  of  prosperity,  embarrassed  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life;  so  that  the  success  of  the  "  Good-natured  Man  " 
may  be  said  to  have  been  ruinous  to  him. 

He  WHS  soon  oblijjed  to  resiune  his  old  craft  of  book-build- 
ing, and  set  about  his  "  History  of  Ilome,"  undertaken  for 
Davies. 

It  was  his  custom,  as  we  have  shown,  during  the  summer 
time,  when  pressed  by  a  multiplicity  of  literary  jobs,  or 
urged  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  particular  task,  to  take 
countrj'  lodgings  a  few  miles  from  town,  generally  on  the 
Harrow  or  Edgeware  roads,  and  bur>'  himself  there  for  weeks 
and  months  together.  Sometimes  he  would  remain  closely 
occupied  in  his  room,  at  other  times  he  would  stroll  out  along 
the  lanes  and  hedge-rows,  and  taking  out  paper  and  pencil, 
note  down  thoughts,  to  be  expanded  and  connected  at  home. 
His  summer  retreat,  for  the  present  year,  1 7G8,  was  a  little 
cottage  with  a  garden,  pleasantly  situated  about  eight  miles 
from  town  on  the  Edgeware  Road.  He  took  it  in  conjunction 
with  a  Mr.  Edmund  Botts,  a  barrister  and  man  of  letters,  his 
neighbour  in  the  Temple,  having  rooms  immediately  opposite 
him  on  the  same  floor.  They  had  become  cordial  intimates, 
and  Botts  was  one  of  those  with  whom  Goldsmith  now  and 
then  took  the  friendly,  but  pernicious  lil)erty  of  borrowing. 

The  cottage  which  they  had  hired,  belonged  to  a  rich  shoe- 
maker of  Piccadilly,  who  had  embellished  his  little  domain  of 
half  an  acre,  with  statues,  and  jets,  and  all  the  decorations  of 
landsc:»ix;  gardening ;  in  consequence  of  which.  Goldsmith 
gave  it  the  name  of  "ITie  Shoemaker's  Pai-adise."  As  his 
fellow-occupant,  Mr.  Botts,  drove  a  gig,  he  sometimes,  in  an 
interval  of  literarj-  labour,  accompanied  him  to  town,  partook 
of  a  social  dinner  there,  and  returned  with  him  in  the  even- 
ing. On  one  occasion,  when  they  had  prolmbly  lingered  too 
long  at  the  table,  they  came  near  breaking  their  necks  on 
their  way  homeward,  by  driving  against  a  post  on  the  side- 
walk, while  Botts  was  proving,  by  the  force  of  legal  eloquence, 
that  they  were  in  the  very  middle  of  the  broad  Edgeware  Road. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer,  Goldsmith's  career  of  gaiety 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause  by  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  brother  Henr}',  then  but  forty-live  years  of  age.  He 
had  led  a  qiuet  and  blameless  life  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  village  pastor  with  unaffected 
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piety ;  conducting  the  school  at  Lissoy  with  a  degree  of  in- 
dustry and  ability  that  gave  it  celebrity,  and  acquitting  him- 
self in  all  the  duties  of  life  with  undeviating  rectitude,  and 
the  mildest  benevolence.  How  truly  Goldsmith  loved  and 
venerated  him,  is  evident  in  all  his  letters,  and  throughout  his 
works,  in  which  his  brother  continually  forms  his  model  for 
an  exemplification  of  all  the  most  endearing  of  the  Christian 
virtues ;  yet  his  affection  at  his  death  was  embittered  by  the 
fear  that  he  died  with  some  doubt  upon  his  mind  of  the 
warmth  of  his  affection.  Goldsmith  had  been  urged  by  his 
friends  in  Ireland,  since  his  elevation  in  the  world,  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  great,  which  they  supposed  to  be  aU- 
powerfiil,  in  favour  of  Henry,  to  obtain  for  him  chirrch  pre- 
ferment. He  did  exert  himself  as  far  as  his  diffident  nature 
would  permit,  but  without  success  ;  we  have  seen  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  when,  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  that  nobleman  proffered  him  his  patronage,  he 
asked  nothing  for  himself,  but  only  spoke  on  behalf  of  his. 
brother.  StiU  some  of  his  friends,  ignorant  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  of  how  little  he  was  able  to  do,  accused  him  of 
negligence.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  his  amiable  and 
estimable  brother  joined  in  the  accusation. 

To  the  tender  and  melancholy  recollections  of  his  early 
days,  awakened  by  the  death  of  this  loved  companion  of  his 
childhood,  we  may  attribute  some  of  the  most  heartfelt 
passages  in  his  "  Deserted  Village."  Much  of  that  poem,  we 
are  told,  was  composed  this  summer,  in  the  course  of  solitary 
strolls  about  the  green  lanes  and  beautifully  nu-al  scenes  of 
the  neighbourhood  :  and  thus,  much  of  the  softness  and  sweet- 
ness of  English  landscape  became  blended  with  the  ruder 
features  of  Lissoy.  It  was  in  these  lonely  and  subdued 
moments,  when  tender  regret  Avas  half  mingled  with  self- 
upbraiding,  that  he  poured  forth  that  homage  of  the  heart, 
rendered  a.s  it  were  at  the  grave  of  his  brother.  The  picture 
of  the  village  pastor  in  this  poem,  which  we  have  already 
hinted  was  taken  in  part  from  the  character  of  his  father, 
embodied  likewise  the  recollections  of  his  brother  Henry,  for 
the  natures  of  the  father  and  son  seem  to  have  been  identical. 
In  the  following  lines,  however.  Goldsmith  evidently  con- 
trasted the  quiet  settled  life  of  his  brother,  passed  at  home  in 
the  benevolent  exercise  of  the  Christian  duties,  with  his  own. 
restless,  vagrant  career : 
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"  Remote  from  towns  he  raa  bi«  godly  nee. 
Nor  e'er  had  chang^ed,  nor  wiahod  to  change  bia  place." 

To  MS,  the  whole  character  seems  traced,  as  it  were,  in  an 
expiatory  spirit ;  as  if,  conscious  of  his  own  wandering  rest- 
lessness, he  sought  to  hiuuble  himself  at  the  shrine  of  excel- 
lence, which  he  liad  not  been  able  to  practise : 

"  At  church  with  meek  and  nnaffectcd  grace, 
\\.    1    ,1,.  :t,!  iiiM  the  Tcnerable  place : 
1  r .  :.  ;:   :i.  L.    Upi  prcvail'd  with  double  away, 
Aod  tools,  who  itune  to  aoofl^  rcmain'd  to  pray. 
The  aenrioe  past,  aroond  the  pious  a^. 
^Vith  steady  zeal,  each  boaest  rustic  ran; 
Ercn  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pinck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile  : 
•'  -ndy  smile  a  parent's  warmth  ezpreas'd, 
r  waUisre  pleaa'd  bin,  and  their  eares  distre«'d ; 
'Xo  ihem  his  hearty  bis  lore,  his  griefs  were  girei^ 

Bui  all  his  seriooa  thoughts  had  rest  in  besTea. 

•  •  •  «  • 

And,  as  a  bird,  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tcinpt  its  new-fledged  oflhpring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  rqiror'd  ndi  dull  delay, 
Ailurd  to  bdghter  worlds,  attd  led  Uu  way." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ix  October,  Goldsmith  returned  to  town,  and  resiuned  his 
usual  haunts.  We  hear  of  ktm  at  a  dinner  given  by  his  country- 
man, Isaac  Bickerstafi^  aathorof  *'  Luve  in  a  Village,"  "  Lionel 
and  Clarissa,"  and  other  drasuUie  successful  pieces.  The 
dinner  was  to  be  followed  by  dtt  wding  by  Bickerstaff  of  a 
new  play.  Among  the  guests  was  one  Paul  Hiffeman,  like- 
wise an  Irishman,  somewhat  idle  and  intemperate,  who  lived 
nobody  knew  how  nor  where,  sponginj^  wherever  he  had  a 
chance,  and  often  of  course  upon  Goldsmith,  who  was  ever  the 
ragabond's  friend,  or  rather  victim.  Hiffeman  was  something 
»f  a  physician,  and  elevated  the  emptiness  of  his  purse  into 
die  dignity  of  a  disease,  which  he  termed  impecuniosily,  and 
against  which  he  claimed  a  right  to  call  for  relief  from  the 
healthier  purses  of  his  friends.  He  was  a  scribbler  for  the 
newspapers,  and  latterly  a  dramatic  critic,  which  had  probably 
gained  him  an  invitation  to  the  dinner  and  reading.  The 
wine  and  wassail,  however,  befogged  his  senses.      Scarce  had 
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the  author  got  into  the  second  act  of  his  play,  when  Hiffeman 
began  to  nod,  and  at  length  snored  outright.  Bickerstaff  Avas 
embarrassed,  but  continued  to  read  in  a  more  elevated  tone. 
The  louder  he  read,  the  louder  HifFernan  snored ;  until  the 
author  came  to  a  pause.  "  Never  mind  the  brute,  Bick,  but 
go  on,"  cried  Goldsmith.  "  He  would  have  sei-vcd  Homer 
just  so,  if  he  were  here,  and  reading  his  own  works." 

Kenrick,  Goldsmith's  old  enemy,  travestied  this  anecdote  in 
the  following  lines,  pretending  that  the  poet  had  compared  his 
countryman  Bickerstaff  to  Homer  : 

"  What  are  your  Bretons,  Eomans,  Grecians, 
Compared  with  thorough-bred  Milesians ! 
Step  into  Griffin's  shop,  he'll  tell  ye 
Of  Goldsmith,  Bickerstaff,  and  Kelly  *  * 
And,  take  one  Irish  evidence  for  t'other, 
Er'n  Homer's  self  is  but  their  foster  brother." 

Johnson  was  a  rough  consoler  to  a  man  when  wincing  under 
an  attack  of  this  kind.  "  Never  mind,  sir,"  said  he  to  Gold- 
smith, when  he  saw  that  he  felt  the  sting.  "  A  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  be  talked  of,  is  much  helped  by  being  attacked. 
Fame,  sir,  is  a  shuttlecock  ;  if  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground;  to  keep  it  up,  it 
must  be  struck  at  both  ends." 

Bickerstaff,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  in 
high  vogue,  the  associate  of  the  first  wits  of  the  day  ;  a  few 
years  afterwards,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country  to  escape 
the  punishment  of  an  infamous  crime.  Johnson  expressed 
great  astonishment  at  hearing  the  offence  for  which  he  had 
fled.  "  Why,  sir  ?"  said  Thrale,  "  he  had  long  been  a  sus- 
pected man."  Perhaps  there  was  a  knowing  look  on  the  part 
of  the  eminent  brewer,  which  provoked  a  somewhat  con- 
temptuous reply.  "  By  those  who  look  close  to  the  ground," 
said  Johnson,  "  dirt  will  sometimes  be  seen ;  I  hope  I  see 
things  from  a  greater  distance." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  improvement,  or  rather  the 
increased  expense, of  Goldsmith's  Mardrobe,  since  his  elevation 
into  polite  society.  "  He  was  fond,"  says  one  of  his  contem- 
porai-ies,  "  of  exhibiting  his  muscular  little  person  in  the  gayest 
apparel  of  the  day,  to  which  was  added  a  bag- wig  and  sword." 
Thus  arrayed,  he  used  to  figure  about  in  the  sunshine  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  the 
amusement  of  liis  acquaintances. 
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Boswell,  in  his  memoirs,  has  rendered  one  of  his  suits  for 
ever  famous.  That  worthy,  on  the  16th  of  October  in  this 
same  year,  gave  a  dinner  to  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds, 
Garrick,  Murphy,  BickerstafF,  and  Davies.  Goldsmith  was 
generally  apt  to  bustle  in  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  {j^csts 
were  taking  their  scats  at  table,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was 
unusually  early.  While  waiting  for  some  lingerers  to  arrive, 
"  he  strutted  about,"  says  Boswell,  "  bragging  of  his  dress,  and 
I  believe  was  seriously  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  imdoubtedly 
prone  to  such  impressions.  *  Come,  come,'  said  Garrick, 
*  talk  no  more  of  that.  You  are  perhaps  the  worst — eh,  eh  !' 
Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempting  to  interrupt  him,  M-hen 
Garrick  went  on,  laughing  ironically,  *  Nay,  you  will  always 
look  like  a  gentleman  ;  but  I  am  talking  of  your  being  well  or 
ill-dressed.'  *  Well,  let  mc  tell  you,'  said  Goldsmith,  '  when 
the  tailor  brought  home  my  bloom-coloured  coat,  he  said,  '  Sir, 
I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you  ;  when  anybody  asks  you  who 
made  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John  Filby,  at  the 
Harrow,  in  Water  Lane.'  '  Why,  sir,'  cried  Johnson,  '  that 
was  because  he  knew  the  strange  colour  would  attract  crowds 
to  gaze  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and  see  how 
well  he  could  make  a  coat  of  so  absurd  a  colour.'" 

But  though  Goldsmith  might  permit  this  railler)'  on  the  part 
of  his  friends,  he  was  quick  to  resent  any  personalities  of  the 
kind  from  strangers.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  the  Strand 
in  grand  array  with  bag-wig  and  sword,  he  excited  the  mer- 
riment of  two  eoxcomte,  one  of  whom  called  to  the  other  to 
"  look  at  that  fly  with  along  pin  stuck  through  it.  Stung  to  the 
quick,  Goldsmith's  first  retort  was  to  caution  the  passers-by  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  that  "  brace  of  disguised  pickpockets" 
— his  next  was  to  step  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  where 
there  was  room  for  action,  half-draw  his  sword,  and  beckon 
the  joker,  who  was  armed  in  like  manner,  to  follow  him. 
This  was  literally  a  war  of  wit  which  the  other  had  not  anti- 
cipated. He  had  no  inclination  to  push  the  joke  to  such  an 
extreme,  but  abandoning  the  ground,  sneaked  off  with  his 
brother  wag,  amid  the  hootings  of  the  spectators. 

This  proneness  to  finery  in  dress,  however,  which  Boswell 
and  others  of  Goldsmith's  contemporaries,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  secret  plies  of  his  character,  attributed  to  vanity, 
arose,  we  are  convinced,  from  a  widely  different  motive.  It 
was  from  a  painful  idea  of  his  own  personal  defects,  which 
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had  been  cruelly  stamped  upon  his  mind  in  his  boyhood,  by 
the  sneers  and  jeers  of  his  playmates,  and  had  been  ground 
deeper  into  it  by  rude  speeches  made  to  him  in  every  step  of 
his  struggling  career,  until  it  had  become  a  constant  cause  of 
awkwardness  and  embarrassment.  This  he  had  experienced 
the  more  sensibly  since  his  reputation  had  elevated  him  into 
polite  society  ;  and  he  was  constantly  endeavouring  by  the  aid 
of  dress  to  acquire  that  personal  acceptability,  if  we  may  use 
the  phrase,  which  nature  had  denied  him.  If  ever  he  betrayed 
a  little  self-complacency  on  first  turning  out  in  a  new  suit,  it 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  because  he  felt  as  if  he  had  achieved 
a  triumph  over  his  ugliness. 

There  wei'e  circumstances,  too,  about  the  time  of  which  we 
are  treating,  which  may  have  rendered  Goldsmith  more  than 
usually  attentive  to  his  personal  appearance.  He  had  recently 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  most  agreeable  family  from  Devon- 
shire, which  he  met  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  It  consisted  of  Mrs.  Homeck,  widow  of  Captain 
Kane  Horneck ;  two  daughters,  seventeen  and  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  an  only  son,  Charles,  the  Captain  in  Lace,  as  his 
sisters  playfully  and  somewhat  proudly  called  him,  he  having 
lately  entered  the  Guards.  The  daughters  are  described  as 
uncommonly  beautiful,  intelligent,  sprightly,  and  agreeable. 
Catherine,  the  eldest,  went  among  her  friends  by  the  name  of 
Little  Comedy,  indicative,  very  probably,  of  her  disposition. 
She  was  engaged  to  William  Henry  Bunbury,  second  son  of  a 
Suffolk  baronet.  The  hand  and  heart  of  her  sister  Mary  were 
yet  imengaged,  although  she  bore  the  by-name  among  her 
friends  of  the  Jessamy  Bride.  This  family  was  prepared,  by 
their  intimacy  with  Reynolds  and  his  sister,  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  Goldsmith.  The  poet  had  always  been  a  chosen 
friend  of  the  eminent  painter,  and  Miss  Reynolds,  as  we  have 
shown,  ever  since  she  had  heard  his  poem  of  "  The  Traveller" 
read  aloud,  had  ceased  to  consider  him  ugly.  The  Homecks 
were  equally  capable  of  forgetting  his  person  in  admiring  his 
works.  On  becoming  acquainted  with  him  too,  they  were 
delighted  with  his  guileless  simplicity ;  his  buoyant  good- 
nature and  his  innate  benevolence,  and  an  enduring  intimacy 
soon  sprang  up  between  them.  For  once  poor  Goldsmith 
had  met  with  polite  society,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  at 
home,  and  by  which  he  was  fully  appreciated ;  for  once  he 
had  met  with  lovely  women,  to  whom  his  ugly  features  were 
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not  repulsive.  A  proof  of  the  easy  and  playful  terms  iu  which 
he  was  with  thoin,  rcmaius  in  a  whimsical  epistle  in  verse,  of 
which  the  foUowiiip  was  the  occasion.  A  dinner  was  to  be 
given  to  their  family,  by  a  Dr.  Baker,  u  friend  of  theii- 
mother's,  at  which  lleynolds  and  .iVngelica  KaufFiuan  were  to 
be  present.  The  younj;  ladies  were  eager  to  have  Goldsmitli 
of  the  party,  and  their  intimacy  with  Dr.  Baker  allowing 
them  to  take  the  liberty,  Uicy  wrote  a  joint  invitation  to  the 

e>et  at  the  last  moment.     It  come  too  lute,  and  drew  from 
m  the  following  reply ;  on  tlie  top  of  which  was  scrawled, 
**Ilus  w  *  poem !     Thu  is  a  copy  of  verses ! " 


L4m$  Camels  tuae, 
A»d  (Im  Captain  w  Lace— 
Tell  «ach  other  to  rue 
Your  Devonshire  crew. 
For  sending  bo  late 
To  one  of  my  state. 
Bat  'tis  Bejnolds's  way 
From  wisdom  to  stny, 
Ar!   Ar..-"!,..,.  o  ..-him 
T  III : 


"  Yoor  mandate  I  got> 

Too  may  all  go  t«  poi; 

Had  your  MBses  been  rig^ 

You'd  have  sent  before  nSj^ht — 

So  tell  Homeck  and*Nesbitt, 

And  Baker  and  his  bit. 

And  Kanffiwnn  beside. 

And  the  Jtutmp Biide, 

With  the  rest  of  the  ewv, 

Tbe  BeynoMaes  too. 

But,  alas !  your  good  worships,  bow  '  iscr. 

When  both  hare  been wpoiYd  in  to-days  Advertiser /"* 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  intimacy  of  poor  Goldsmith 
with  the  Miss  Ilomecks,  which  began  in  so  sprightly  a  vein, 
gradually  assumed  something  of  a  more  tender  nature,  and 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  fascinations  of  the  younger 
sister.  This  may  acooimt  for  some  of  the  phenomena  which 
about  this  time  apjxaired  in  his  wardrobe  and  toilet.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  acquaintance  with  these  lovely  girls,  the 
tell-tale  book  of  his  tailor,  Mr.  William  Filby,  displays  entries 
of  four  or  five  full  suits,  besides  separate  articles  of  dress. 
Among  the  items,  we  find  a  green,  half-trimmed  frock  and 

*  The  following  lines  had  appeared  in  that  day's  Advertiser,  on  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Joshua,  by  Angelica  Kaaffinan  : — 

"  While  fair  Angelica,  with  matcfalen  grace, 
Paints  Conway '3  burly  form  and  Staohopc's  £ace; 
Our  hearts  to  beauty  willing  homage  pay. 
We  praise,  admire,  and  gaze  our  souls  away. 
Bat  when  the  likeness  she  hath  done  for  thee, 
O  Reynolds  !  with  astonishment  we  see, 
Forced  to  submit,  with  all  our  pride  we  own. 
Such  streagth,  sncb  larmony,  excelled  by  none. 
And  thoQ  art  rivalled  by  tbybclf  alone." 
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brceclies,  lined  with  silk ;  a  queen's  blue  dress  suit ;  a  half- 
dress  suit  of  ratteen,  lined  with  satin ;  a  pair  of  silk  stocking 
breeches,  and  another  pair  of  a  bloom  colour.  Alas  !  poor 
Goldsmith  !  how  much  of  this  silken  fineiy  was  dictated,  not 
by  vanity,  but  humble  consciousness  of  thy  defects  ;  how  much 
of  it  was  to  atone  for  the  uncouthness  of  thy  person,  and  to 
win  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jessamy  Bride ! 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

In  the  winter  of  1768-9,  Goldsmith  occupied  himself  at  his 
quarters  in  the  Temple,  slowly  "  building  up"  his  "  Roman. 
History."  We  have  pleasant  views  of  him  in  this  learned 
and  half- cloistered  retreat  of  wits,  and  lawyers,  and  legal 
studerits,  in  the  reminiscences  of  Judge  Day  of  the  Irish 
Bench,  who  in  his  advanced  age,  delighted  to  recall  the  days  of 
his  youth,  when  he  was  a  Templar,  and  to  speak  of  the  kind- 
ness with  which  he  and  his  fellow  student,  Grattan,  were 
treated  by  the  poet.  "  I  was  just  arrived  from  college,"  said 
he,  "  full  freighted  with  academic  gleanings,  and  our  author 
did  not  disdain  to  receive  from  me  some  opinions  and  hints 
towards  his  Greek  and  Roman  Histories.  Being  then  a  young 
man,  I  felt  much  flattered  by  the  notice  of  so  celebrated  a 
person.  He  took  great  delight  in  the  conversation  of  Grattan, 
whose  brilliancy  in  the  morning  of  life  furnished  full  earnest 
of  the  unrivalled  splendoui-  which  awaited  his  meridian  ;  and 
finding  us  dwelling  together  in  Essex  Court,  near  himself, 
where  he  frequently  visited  my  immortal  friend,  his  warm 
heart  Ix'canie  naturally  prepossessed  toward  the  associate  of 
one  whom  he  so  much  admired." 

The  judge  goes  on,  in  his  reminiscences,  to  give  a  picture  of 
Goldsmith's  social  habits,  similar  in  style  to  those  already  fur- 
nished. He  frequented  much  the  Grecian  CofFee-House,  then 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  Irish  and  Lancashire  Templars.  He 
delighted  in  collecting  his  friends  around  him  at  evening  par- 
ties at  his  chambers,  where  he  entertained  them  M'ith  a 
cordial  and  unostentatious  hospitality.  "  Occasionally,"  adds 
the  judge,  "  he  amused  them  with  his  flute,  or  with  whist, 
neither  of  which  he  played  well,  particularly  the  latter,  but, 
on  losing  his  money,  he  never  lost  his  temper.  In  a  run  of 
bad  luck  and  worse  play,  he  would  fling  his  cards  upon  the 
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floor,  and  exclaim,   *  Byefort  George,  I  ought  for  ever  to 
renounce  thee,  fickle,  faithless,  fortune.'  " 

ITio  judge  was  aware,  at  the  time,  that  all  the  learned 
labour  of  poor  Goldsmith  upon  his  "  Roman  History"  was 
mere  hack  work  to  recruit  his  exhausted  finances.  *'  His 
purse  replenished;"  adds  he,  "  by  labours  of  this  kind,  the 
season  of  relaxation  and  pleasure  took  its  turn,  in  attending 
the  theatres,  lliinelagh,  Vauxhall,  and  other  scenes  of  gaiety 
and  amusement.  Whenever  his  funds  were  dissipated — and 
they  fled  more  rapidly  from  being  the  dupe  of  many  artful 
persons,  male  and  female,  who  practised  upon  his  benevolence 
^he  returned  to  his  literary  labours,  and  shut  himself  up  from 
society  to  provide  fresh  matter  for  his  bookseller,  and  fresh 
supplies  for  himself" 

How  completely  had  the  young  student  discerned  the  cha- 
racteristics of  poor,  genial,  generous,  drudging,  holiday- 
loving  Goldsmith ;  toiling,  that  he  might  play ;  earning  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brains,  and  then  throwing  it  out  ol' 
the  window. 

The  "  Roman  History"  was  published  in  the  middle  of  May, 
in  two  volumes  of  five  hundred  pages  each.  It  was  brought 
out  without  parade  or  pretension,  and  was  announced  as  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  collies  ;  but,  though  a  work  written 
for  bread,  not  fame,  such  is  its  case,  perspicuity,  good  .sense, 
and  the  delightful  simplicity  of  its  style,  that  it  was  well 
received  by  the  critics,  commanded  a  prompt  and  extensive 
sale,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  young  and 
old. 

Johnson,  who,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  rarely  praised 
or  dispraised  things  by  halves,  broke  forth  in  a  warm  eulogy 
of  the  author  and  the  work,  in  a  conversation  with  Boswell,  t 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  latter.     "  Whether  we   tak' 
Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "  as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or  as  an 
historian,  he  stands  in  the  first  class."    Boswell. — "  An  histo- 
rian !     My  dear  sir,  you  surely  will  not  rank  his  compilatioii 
of  the  '  Roman  Historj-'  with  the  works  of  other  historians  o 
this  ago  ?     Johnson. — "Why,  who  are  before  him?"     Bos 
well. — "  Hume,  Robertson,  Lord  Lj-ttleton."     Johnson  (hi^ 
antipathy  against  the  Scotch  beginning  to  rise"). — "  I  have 
not  read  Hume ;  but  doubtless  Goldsmith's  Historj-  is  better 
'^e  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the  foppery  of  Dalrymple." 
-t— "  Will  you  not  admit  the  superiority  of  Robertson, 
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in  whose  history  we  find  such  penetration,  such  painting?" 
Johnson. — "  Sir,  you  must  consider  how  that  penetration  and 
that  painting  are  employed.  It  is  not  historj%  it  is  imagina- 
tion. He  who  describes  what  he  never  saw,  draws  from 
fancy.  Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints  faces  in 
a  history  piece ;  he  imagines  an  heroic  countenance.  You 
must  look  upon  Robertson's  work  as  a  romance,  and  try  it  by 
that  standard.  History  it  is  not.  Besides,  sir,  it  is  the  great 
excellence  of  a  writer  to  put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his 
book  will  hold.  Goldsmith  has  done  this  in  his  history. 
Now  Robertson  might  have  put  twice  as  much  in  his  book. 
Robertson  is  like  a  man  who  has  packed  gold  in  wool ;  the 
wool  takes  up  more  room  than  the  gold.  No,  sir,  I  always 
thought  Robertson  would  be  crushed  with  his  own  weight—- 
would  be  buried  under  his  own  ornaments.  Goldsmith  teUs 
you  shoi'tly  all  you  want  to  know ;  Robertson  detains  you  a 
great  deal  too  long.  No  man  will  read  Robertson's  cum- 
brous detail  a  second  time ;  but  Goldsmith's  plain  narrative 
will  please  again  and  again.  I  would  say  to  Robertson  what 
an  old  tutor  of  a  college  said  to  one  of  his  pupils  :  '  Read  over 
your  compositions,  and,  whenever  you  meet  with  a  passage 
which  you  think  is  particularly  fine,  strike  it  out !'  Gold- 
smith's abi'idgement  is  better  than  that  of  Lucius  Florus  or 
Eutropius  ;  and  I  wiU  venture  to  say,  that  if  you  compare  him 
with  Vertot  in  the  same  places  of  the  Roman  History,  you 
wiU  find  that  he  excels  Vertot.  Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  compi- 
ling, and  of  saying  evei-ything  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing 
manner.  He  is  now  writing  a  Natural  History,  and  will 
make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  tale." 

The  Natural  History  to  which  Johnson  alluded  was  the 
"  History  of  Animated  Nature,"  which  Goldsmith  commenced 
in  1769,  under  an  engagement  Avith  Griffin  the  bookseller,  to 
complete  it  as  soon  as  possible  in  eight  volumes,  each  con- 
taining upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  in  pica ;  a  hundred 
guineas  to  be  paid  to  the  author  on  the  delivery  of  each 
volume  in  manuscript. 

He  was  induced  to  engage  in  this  work  by  the  urgent  soli- 
citations of  the  booksellers,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  ster- 
ling merits  and  captivating  style  of  an  introduction  which  he 
wrote  to  "  Brookes's  Natural  History."  It  was  Goldsmith's 
intention  originally  to  make  a  translation  of  Pliny,  with  a 
popular  commentary  ;  but  the  appearance  of  Buiibn's  work 
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indveed  )iim  to  chanf^c  his  plan,  and  make  use  of  that  author 
for  iid  model. 

(  1(1,  Kpeaking  of  this  work,  observes:   "Distress 

drove  (.iuld.suuth  upon  undertakings  neither  c(>np:cni:il  with 
his  studies  nor  worthy  of  hit  talents.  I  remember  hiiu  when, 
in  his  (  ri  the  Temple,  1m  showed  me  the  begimiing 

of  his  d  Nature;"  it  was  with  a  sigh,  such  us 

genius  draws  when  hard  necessity  diverts  it  from  its  beat  to 
drudge  for  bread,  and  talk  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  creeping 
things,  which  I'idock's  showmas  wwild  have  done  as  well. 
Poor  fellow,  be  hanUy  knows  an  as*  from  a  mule,  nor  a  tmkey 
from  a  goose,  haA  wkea  he  sees  it  on  dM  tabic." 

Others  of  Goidamith's  friends  cstertaiaed  similar  idea> 
with  respeet  to  his  fitness  ibr  the  task,  and  tliey  were  apt 
now  and  then  to  baater  him  en  the  siJ)jeot,  and  to  amuse 
thems^res  with  his  easy  erediilitj.  The  enstom  amonf?  the 
natives  of  Otahtite  «f  eating  dogs  bein^  once  Bid  '  1  a 
eemjpany.  Goldsmith  ofcserved  that  a  ainular  enatom  l 

in  China;  that  a  dog-botcher  is  as  common  theiu  u.s  :my 
other  butcher ;  sad  that,  when  he  walks  abroad,  all  the  dogs 
fiill  on  him.  Tnhaaon  "  That  is  not  owing  to  his  killing 
dogs ;  sir,  I  renmnber  a  botdaer  at  Lichfield,  whom  a  dog 
that  was  in  the  honse  where  I  lived  always  attacked.  It  is 
the  smell  o£  carnage  wlxich  provokes  this,  let  the  animals  he 
has  killed  be  what  they  may."  Goldsmith. — "  Yes,  there  is 
a  general  abliorrencc  in  animals  at  the  signs  of  massacre.  If 
you  put  a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  the  horses  are  likely 
to  go  mad."  Johnson. — "  I  doubt  that."  Goldsmith, — 
"  Nay,  sir,  it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated."  Thrale. — "  You 
had  better  prove  it  before  you  put  it  into  your  book  on 
Natural  History.  You  may  do  it  in  my  stable  if  you  •will." 
Jobnann.— "  Nay,  sir,  I  would  not  have  him  prove  it.  If  he 
is  eoafesnt  to  take  his  information  &om  others,  he  may  get 
throogh  his  book  with  Httle  trouble,  and  without  much  en- 
dangering his  reputation.  But  if  he  makes  experiments  for  so 
comprehensive  a  book  as  his,  there  would  be  no  end  to  them  ; 
his  erroneous  as-sertitms  would  fall  then  upon  himself ;  and  he 
might  be  blamed  for  not  having  made  experiments  as  to  every 
particular." 

Johnson's  original  prediction,  however,  with  respect  to  this 
work,  that  Goldsmith  would  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Per- 
aian  tale,  was  verified ;  and  though  much  of  it  was  borrowed 
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from  Buffon,  and  but  little  of  it  written  from  his  omti  obser- 
vation ;  though  it  was  by  no  means  profound,  and  was 
chargeable  with  many  eiTors,  yet  the  charms  of  his  style,  and 
the  play  of  his  happy  disposition  throughout  have  continued 
to  render  it  far  more  popular  and  readable  than  many  works 
on  the  subject  of  much  greater  scope  and  science.  Cumber- 
land Avas  mistaken,  however,  in  his  notion  of  Goldsmith's 
ignorance,  and  luck  of  observation  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
animals.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  minute  and  shrewd 
observer  of  them ;  but  he  observed  them  Avith  the  eye  of  a 
poet  and  moralist  as  well  as  a  naturalist.  We  quote  t^vo  pas- 
sages from  his  works  illustrative  of  this  fact,  and  we  do  so  the 
more  readily  because  they  are  in  a  manner  a  part  of  his  his- 
tory', and  give  us  another  peep  into  his  private  life  in  the 
Temple  ;  of  his  mode  of  occupying  himself  in  his  lonely,  and 
apparently  idle  moments,  and  of  another  class  of  acquaintances 
which  he  made  there. 

Speaking  in  his  "  Animated  Nature"  of  the  habitudes  of 
rooks,  "  I  have  often  amused  myself,"  says  he,  "  with  observ- 
ing their  plans  of  policy  from  my  window  in  the  Temple,  that 
looks  upon  a  grove,  where  they  have  made  a  colony  in  the 
midst  of  a  city.  At  the  commencement  of  spring,  the  rookery, 
which,  diuring  the  continuance  of  winter,  seemed  to  have  been 
deserted,  or  only  guarded  by  about  five  or  six,  like  old  soldiers 
in  a  garrison,  now  begins  to  be  once  more  frequented  ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  business  will  be  fairly 
commenced." 

The  other  passage  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  quote  at 
some  length,  is  from  an  admirable  paper  in  the  "  Bee,"  and 
relates  to  the  House  Spider. 

"  Of  all  the  solitary  insects  I  have  ever  remarked,  the  spider  is  the 
most  sagacious,  and  its  motions  to  me,  who  have  attentively  considered 
them,  seem  almost  to  exceed  belief.  *  *  *  I  perceived,  about 
four  years  ago,  a  large  spider  in  one  comer  of  my  room  making  its 
■web  ;  and,  though  the  maid  frequently  levelled  her  broom  against  the 
labours  of  the  little  animal,  I  had  the  good  fortune  then  to  prevent  its 
destruction,  and  I  may  say  it  more  than  paid  me  by  the  entertainment 
it  aflforded. 

"  In  three  days,  the  web  was,  with  incredible  diligence,  completed ; 
nor  could  I  avoid  thinking  that  the  insect  seemed  to  exult  in  its  new 
abode.  It  frequently  traversed  it  round,  examined  the  strength  of  every 
part  of  it,  retired  into  its  hole,  and  came  out  very  frequently.  The  first 
enemy,  however,  it  had  to  encounter  was  another  and  a  much  larger 
spider,  which,  having  no  web  of  its  own,  and  having  probably  exhausted 
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aU  its  stock  in  former  labours  of  this  kind,  came  to  invade  the  property 
of  it«  neighbour.  Soon,  then,  a  terrible  encounter  ensued,  in  which  the 
invader  seemed  to  have  the  victory,  and  the  laborious  spider  waH 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  its  hole.  Upon  this  I  perceived  the  victor 
using  ever}'  art  to  draw  the  enemy  from  iU  stronghold.  He  seemed  to 
go  ofl,  but  quickly  returned  ;  and  when  he  found  all  arts  in  vain,  began 
to  demolish  the  new  web  without  mercy.  This  brought  on  another  bat- 
tle, and,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  laborious  upider  became  con- 
queror, an<l  fairly  killed  his  antagonist. 

"  Now,  then,  in  peaceable  possession  of  what  was  justly  its  own,  it 
-waited  three  diivs  with  the  utmost  impatience,  repairing  the  breaches  of 
its  web,  and  taking  no  sustenance  tliat  I  could  perceive.  At  last,  how- 
ever, a  large  blue  fly  fell  into  the  snare,  and  struggled  hard  to  get  loosc- 
The  spider  gave  it  leave  to  entangle  itself  as  much  as  possible,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  too  strong  for  the  cobweb.  I  must  own  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised when  I  saw  the  spider  immediately  sally  out,  and,  in  less  than  a 
minate  weare  a  new  net  round  its  captive,  by  which  the  motion  of  its 
wrings  was  stopped ;  and,  when  it  was  fairly  hampered  in  this  manner, 
it  was  aeiaed  and  dragged  into  the  hole. 

"  In  this  manner  it  lived,  in  a  precarious  state ;  and  nature  seemed 
to  have  fitted  it  for  such  a  life,  for  upon  a  single  fly  it  subsi.sted  for 
more  than  a  week.  I  once  put  a  wasp  into  the  net ;  but  when  the 
spider  came  out  in  order  to  seize  it  as  usual,  upon  perceiving  what  kind 
of  an  enemy  it  had  to  deal  with,  it  instantly  broke  all  the  bands  that 
held  it  fast,  and  contributed  all  that  lay  in  its  power  to  disengage  so 
formidable  an  antagonist  When  the  wasp  was  set  at  lil)erty,  I  expected 
the  spider  would  have  set  about  repairing  the  breaches  that  were  made 
in  its  net ;  but  those,  it  seems,  were  irreparable  :  wherefore  the  cobweb 
was  now  entirely  foranken,  and  a  new  one  begun,  which  was  completed 
in  the  usual  time. 

"  I  had  now  a  mind  to  try  how  many  cobwebs  a  single  spider  could 
furnish,  wherefore  I  destroyed  this,  and  the  insect  set  about  another. 
When  I  destroyed  the  other  also,  its  whole  stock  seemed  entirely  cx- 
lutdsted,  and  it  could  spin  no  more.  The  arts  it  made  use  of  to  support 
itself,  now  deprived  of  its  great  means  of  subsistence,  were,  indeed, 
surprising.  I  have  seen  it  roll  up  its  legs  like  a  ball,  and  lie  motionless 
for  hours  together,  but  cautiously  watching  all  the  time.  AVhen  a  fly 
happened  to  approach  sulhciently  near,  it  would  dart  out  all  at  once, 
and  often  seize  its  prey. 

'•  Of  this  life,  however,  it  soon  began  to  grow  weary,  and  resolved  to 
invade  the  possession  of  some  other  spider,  since  it  could  not  make  a 
web  of  its  own.  It  formed  an  attack  upon  a  neighbouring  fortification 
with  great  vigour,  and  at  first  was  as  vigorously  repulsed.  Not  daunted, 
however,  with  one  defeat,  in  this  manner  it  continued  to  lay  siege  to 
another's  web  for  three  days,  and  at  length,  having  killed  the  defendant, 
actually  took  possession.  When  smaller  flies  happen  to  fall  into  the 
snare,  the  spider  does  not  sally  out  at  once,  but  very  patiently  waits  till 
it  is  sure  of  them  ;  for,  upon  his  immediately  approaching,  the  terror  of 
his  appearance  might  give  the  captive  strength  sufficient  to  get  loose  : 
the  manner,  then,  is  to  wait  patiently  till,  by  ineflectual  and  impotent 
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Btruggles,  the  captive  has  wasted  all  its  strength,  and  then  he  becomes 
a  certain  and  easy  conquest. 

"  The  insect  I  am  now  describing  lived  three  years ;  every  year  it 
changed  its  skin  and  got  a  new  set  of  legs.  I  have  sometimes  plucked 
off  a  leg,  which  grew  again  in  two  or  three  days.  At  first  it  dreaded 
my  approach  to  its  web,  but  at  last  it  became  so  familiar  as  to  take 
a  tiy  out  of  my  hand  ;  and,  upon  my  touching  any  part  of  the  web, 
would  immediately  leave  its  hole,  prepared  either  for  a  defence  or  an 
attack." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  1 768  had  been  made  memorable 
in  the  world  of  taste  by  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  and  the  direction  of 
forty  of  the  most  distinguished  artists.  Reynolds,  who  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  it,  had  been  unani- 
mously elected  president,  and  had  thereupon  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.*  Johnson  was  so  delighted  with  his 
friend's  elevation,  that  he  broke  through  a  rule  of  total  absti- 
nence with  respect  to  wine,  which  he  had  maintained  for 
several  years,  and  drank  bumpers  on  the  occasion.  Sii-  Joshua 
eagerly  sought  to  associate  his  old  and  valued  friends  with 
him  in  his  new  honours,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  through  his 
suggestions  that,  on  the  first  establishment  of  professorships, 
which  took  place  in  December,  1769,  Johnson  was  nominated 
to  that  of  Ancient  Literature,  and  Goldsmith  to  that  of  His- 
tory. Tliey  were  mere  honoraiy  titles,  without  emolimicnt, 
but  gave  distinction,  from  the  noble  institution  to  which  they 
appei-tained.  They  also  gave  the  possessors  honourable  places 
at  the  annual  banquet,  at  which  were  assembled  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  rank  and  talent,  all  proud  to  be 
classed  among  the  patrons  of  the  Arts. 

The  following  letter  of  Goldsmith  to  his  brother  alludes  to 
the  foregoing  appointment,  and  to  a  small  legacy  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  imcle  Contarine  : — 

*  We  must  apologise  for  the  anachronism  we  have  permitted  ourselves 
in  the  course  of  this  memoir,  in  speaking  of  Reynolds  as  Sir  Joshua, 
when  treating  of  circumstances  which  occurred  prior  to  his  being  dubbed; 
but  it  is  so  customary  to  speak  of  him  by  that  title,  that  we  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  dispense  with  it. 

I. 
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"  To  Mr.  JIfauriee  Ooldsmith,  at  Jama  Lawder't,  Esq.,  at 
Kilmore,  near  Carrick-on-Shannon. 

"January,  1770. 

"  Deab  Bbotheb, — I  abookl  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but,  in 
truth,  1  am  not  fond  of  tiunkinf  of  the  neoeaaities  of  those  1  love,  when 
it  is  ao  very  little  in  my  power  to  help  them.  I  am  8orry  to  find  you 
are  erery  way  unprovided  for ;  and  what  adds  to  my  uncaaiiieaB  itt,  that 
I  hare  received  a  letter  from  my  aister  Johnson,  by  which  I  learn  that 
she  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  circumstances.  As  to  myself,  I  believe 
I  tliink  1  could  get  both  you  and  my  poor  brother-in-law  eoniellung  like 
that  which  you  desire,  but  I  am  determined  never  to  ask  for  little  things, 
nor  exhaust  any  little  interest  1  may  have,  until  I  can  serve  you,  him, 
and  ni>f<clf  more  cflcctually.  As  yet,  no  opportunity  has  ofl'cred  ;  but 
I  believe  you  are  pretty  well  cottTinced  that  I  will  not  be  remiifs  when 
it  arrives. 

"  The  king  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  me  Professor  of  An- 
cient Ilistoty  in  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Painting,  which  he  has  Just 
established,  but  there  i*  no  salary  annexed,  and  I  took  it  rather  as 
a  compliment  to  the  Institutioa  than  any  benefit  to  myself.  Honours 
to  one  in  my  sitnation  are  something  like  ruffloi  to  one  that  wants  a 
shirt 

"  Yoa  tell  me  that  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  left  me  in  the 
hands  of  my  counn  Lawder,  and  you  ask  me  what  I  would  have  done 
with  them.  My  dear  brother,  1  would  by  no  means  give  any  directions 
to  my  dear  WMthy  relatt—  at  Kilmore  how  to  dinpose  of  money  which 
is,  properly  speakiBg,  mom  theirs  than  mine.  All  that  I  eay  'a,  tluit  I 
entirely,  and  this  letter  will  serve  to  witneai^  give  up  any  right  and 
title  to  it ;  and  I  am  sore  they  will  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
To  them  I  entirely  leare  it ;  whether  they  or  you  may  think  the  whole 
necessary  to  fit  yon  out,  or  whether  our  poor  sister  Johnson  may  not 
want  the  half,  I  leave  entirely  to  their  and  your  discretion.  The  kind- 
ness of  that  good  couple  to  oor  shattered  family,  demands  our  Hincerest 
gniiiade;  and,  though  they  have  almost  forgotten  me,  yet,  if  good 
things  at  last  arrive,  I  hope  one  day  to  return  and  increase  their  good- 
hnmonr  by  adding  to  my  own. 

"  I  have  sent  my  cousin  Jenny  a  miniature  picture  of  mj-self^  as  I 
believe  it  is  the  most  acceptable  present  I  can  offer.  I  have  ordered  it 
to  be  left  for  her  at  George  Faulkner's,  folded  in  a  letter.  The  fece. 
jon  well  know,  is  ugly  enough,  but  it  is  finely  painted.  I  will  nhortlyalBO 
send  my  firiends  over  the  Shannon  some  mez7x>tinto  i  "  '    ;iad 

some  more  of  my  friends  here,  such  as  Burke,  John  rid 

Colman.  I  believe  I  have  written  a  hundred  letters  ;./  um.  i-  ■■.  ii,cud.s 
in  your  couutrj-,  and  never  received  an  answer  to  any  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  this,  or  why  they  are  unwilling  to  keep  up  for 
vmlkofse  regards  wkidi  I  must  ever  retain  for  them. 

"  H,  Ihea,  jcm  hare  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  yon  will  write  often,  whether 
I  answer  you  or  not.  Let  ne  particularly  have  the  news  of  our  family 
and  old  acquaintances.     For  instance,  you  may  begin  by  telling  me 
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about  the  family  where  you  reside,  how  they  spend  their  time,  and 
whether  they  ever  malce  mention  of  me.  Tell  me  about  my  mother, 
my  brother  Hodson  and  his  son,  my  brother  Harry's  son  and  daughter, 
my  sister  Johnson,  the  family  of  Ballyoughter,  what  is  become  of  them, 
where  they  live,  and  how  they  do  ?  You  talked  of  being  my  only  brother: 
I  don't  understand  you.  Where  is  Charles  1  A  sheet  of  paper  occasion- 
ally filled  with  the  news  of  this  kind  would  make  me  very  happy,  and 
would  keep  you  nearer  my  mind.  As  it  is,  my  dear  brother,  believe  me 
to  be, 

"  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith." 

By  this  letter,  we  find  the  Goldsmiths  the  same  shifting, 
shiftless  race  as  formerly  ;  a  "  shattered  family,"  scrambling 
on  each  other's  back  as  soon  as  any  rise  above  the  sm-face. 
Maurice  is  "  every  way  unprovided  for;"  living  upon  cousin 
Jane  and  her  husband ;  and,  perhaps,  amusing  himself  by 
hunting  otter  in  the  river  Inny.  Sister  Johnson  and  her  hus- 
band are  as  poorly  off  as  Maurice,  with,  perhaps,  no  one  at 
hand  to  quarter  themselves  upon ;  as  to  the  rest,  "  what  is 
become  of  them ;  where  do  they  live  ;  how  do  they  do  ;  what 
is  become  of  Charles  ?"  What  forlorn,  hap-hazard  life  is  im- 
pKed  by  these  questions  !  Can  we  wonder  that,  with  all  the 
love  for  his  native  place,  which  is  shown  throughout  Gold- 
smith's Avritings,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  return  there  ?  Yet 
his  affections  are  still  there.  He  wishes  to  know  whether  the 
Lawders  (which  means  his  cousin  Jane,  his  early  Valentine,) 
ever  make  mention  of  him  ;  he  sends  Jane  his  miniature  ;  he 
believes  "  it  is  the  most  acceptable  present  he  can  offer  ;"  he 
evidently,  therefore,  does  not  believe  she  has  ahnost  forgotten 
him,  although  he  intimates  that  he  does  ;  in  his  memory  she 
is  still  Jane  Contarine,  as  he  last  saw  her,  when  he  accom- 
panied her  harpsichord  with  his  flute.  Absence,  Hke  death, 
sets  a  seal  on  the  image  of  those  we  have  loved  ;  we  cannot 
realize  the  intervening  changes,  which  time  may  have  efiected. 

As  to  the  rest  of  Goldsmith's  reLatives,  he  abandons  his 
legacy  of  fifteen  pounds  to  be  shared  amongst  them.  It  is  all 
he  has  to  give.  His  heedless  improvidence  is  eating  up  the 
pay  of  the  booksellers  in  advance.  With  all  his  Hterary  suc- 
cess, he  has  neither  money  nor  influence  ;  but  he  has  empty 
fame,  and  he  is  ready  to  participate  with  them  ;  he  is  honorary 
professor,  without  pay :  hie  portrait  is  to  be  engraved  in 
mezzotint,  in  company  with  those  of  his  friends,  Burke,  Rey- 
nolds, Johnson,  Colman,  and  others,  and  he  will  send  prints  of 
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them  to  his  friends  over  the  Shannon,  though  they  may  not 
have  a  house  to  hanp  them  up  in.  What  a  motley  letter ! 
How  indicative  of  the  motley  charaeter  of  the  writer!  Uy- 
the-by,  the  publication  of  a  splendid  mezzotinto  enffraving  of 
his  likeness  by  Reynolds  was  a  p-eat  matter  of  glorification  to 
Goldsmith,  especially  as  it  appeared  in  such  illustrious  com- 
pany. As  he  was  one  day  walking  the  streets  in  a  state  of 
high  elation,  firom  having  just  seen  it  figuring  in  the  print- 
shop  windows,  he  met  a  young  gentleman  with  a  ncwly-mar- 
ried  wife  hanging  on  Km  arm,  whom  he  immediately  recognised 
for  Master  Bishop,  one  of  the  boys  he  had  petted  and  treated 
with  sweetmeats  when  a  humble  usher  at  Milner's  school. 
The  kindly  feelings  of  old  times  revived,  and  he  accosted  him 
with  eonlial  familiarity,  though  the  youth  may  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  personage,  arrayed,  per- 
haps, in  garments  of  T>Tian  dye,  the  dingj'  pedagogue  of  the 
Milners.  "  Come,  my  W',"  cried  Goldwnith,  as  if  still  speak- 
ing to  a  school-boy,  "  Come,  Sam,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you, 
I  must  treat  you  to  something — what  shall  it  be  ?  Will  you 
have  some  apples  ?"  glancing  at  an  old  woman's  stall ;  then, 
recollecting  the  print-shop  window,  "  Sam,"  said  he,  "  have 
you  seen  my  picture,  by  Sir  Joshua  Kejiiolds?  Have  you 
seen  it,  Sam?  Have  you  got  an  engraving?"  Bishop  was 
caught ;  he  equivocated :  he  had  not  yet  bought  it ;  but  he 
was  furnishing  his  house,  and  had  fixed  upon  a  place  where 
it  was  to  be  hung.  "  Ah,  Sam  !"  rejoined  Goldsmith,  reproach- 
fully, "  if  your  picture  had  been  published,  I  should  not  have 
waited  an  hour  without  having  it." 

After  all,  it  was  honest  pride,  not  vanity,  in  Goldsmith, 
that  was  gratified  at  seeing  his  portrait  deemed  worthy  of  being 
perpetuated  by  the  classic  pencil  of  RejTiolds,  and  "  hung  up 
in  history"  beside  that  of  his  revered  friend  Johnson.  Even 
the  great  moralist  himself  was  not  insensible  to  a  feeling  of 
this  kind.  Walking  one  day  with  Goldsmith,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  among  the  tombs  of  monarchs,  warriors,  and  states- 
men, they  came  to  the  sculptured  mementoes  of  literary  wor- 
thies in  poets'  comer.  Casting  his  eye  round  upon  these 
memorials  of  genius,  Johnson  muttered  in  a  low  tone  to  his 
companion, 

"  Forsitan  et  noetrom  nomen  misccbitor  istis." 

Goldsmith  treasured  up  the  intimated  hope,  and  shortly 
afterwards,    as  they   were  passing    by  Temple-bar,   where 
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the  heads  of  Jacobite  rebels,  executed  for  treason,  were 
mouldering  aloft  on  spikes,  pointed  up  to  the  grizzly  memen- 
toes, and  echoed  the  intimation, 

"  Porsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Severat,  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
"  The  Traveller,"  and  much  wonder  was  expressed  that  the  great 
success  of  that  poem  had  not  excited  the  author  to  further 
poetic  attempts.  On  being  questioned  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Royal  Academy  by  the  Earl  of  Lisbum,  why  he  neg- 
lected the  muses  to  compile  histories  and  write  novels,  "  My 
Lord,"  replied  he,  "  by  courting  the  muses,  I  shall  stance  ;  but 
by  my  other  labours  I  eat,  drink,  have  good  clothes,  and  can 
enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life."  So,  also,  on  being  asked  by  a  poor 
writer  what  was  the  most  profitable  mode  of  exercising  the 
pen,  "  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  he,  good-humouredly,  "  pay 
no  regard  to  the  draggle-taUed  muses  ;  for  my  part,  I  have 
found  productions  in  prose  much  more  sought  after,  and  better 
paid  for." 

StUl,  however,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  he  found 
sweet  moments  of  dalliance  to  steal  away  from  his  prosaic 
toils,  and  court  the  muse  among  the  green  lanes  and  hedge- 
rows in  the  rural  environs  of  London,  and  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1770,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  his  "  Deserted  Village  " 
before  the  public. 

The  popularity  of  "  The  Traveller  "  had  prepared  the  way 
for  this  poem,  and  its  sale  was  instantaneous  and  immense. 
The  first  edition  was  immediately  exhausted  ;  in  a  few  days  a 
second  was  issued ;  in  a  few  days  more,  a  third  ;  and  by  the 
16th  of  August  the  fifth  edition  was  hurried  through  the 
press.  As  is  the  case  with  popular  writers,  he  had  become 
his  own  rival,  and  critics  were  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
to  his  first  poem  ;  but  with  the  public  at  large,  we  believe  the 
"  Deserted  Village "  has  ever  been  the  greatest  favourite. 
Previous  to  its  publication,  the  bookseller  gave  him  in  advance 
a  note  for  the  price  agreed  upon — one  hundred  guineas.  As 
the  latter  was  returning  home,  he  met  a  friend,  to  whom  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  and  who,  apparently  judging  of 
poetry  by  quantity  rather  than  quality,  observed  that  it  was  a 
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great  sum  for  so  small  a  poem.  "  In  truth,"  siiid  Goldsmith, 
''  I  tliink  so  too  ;  it  is  much  more  than  the  honest  man  can 
atTord,  or  the  j)icce  is  worth.  I  have  not  been  easy  since  I 
received  it."  In  fact,  he  actually  returned  the  note  to  the 
bookseller,  and  left  it  to  him  to  graduate  the  pa}Tncnt  accord- 
ing to  the  success  of  the  work.  The  bookseller,  ns  may  wi-U 
be  supposed,  soon  repaid  him  in  full,  with  many  acknowlcd;^- 
ments  of  his  disinterestedness.  This  anecdote  has  been  ctdled 
in  qiiestion,  wc  know  not  on  vrhat  grouiuls  ;  we  w^o  nothinj^ 
in  It  incompatible  with  the  duuractor  of  < 
ver}'  impulstre,  and  prone  to  acts  of  inoon 

As  wc  do  not  pretend,  in  this  summary'  iiitiuuti',  t<>  go  iiit'> 
a  criticism  or  anal}'sui  of  any  of  Goldsmith'^  writings,  v< 
shall  not  dwell  upon  the  pccidiar  merits  of  this  poem ;  v  > 
cannot  help  noticmg,  however,  how  tndy  it  is  a  mirror  of  tli< 
author's  heart,  and  of  all  the  fond  pictures  of  early  friciHl 
and  early  life  toe  erer  present  there.     It  seems  to  us  as  if  tL< 
very  last  accoimts  received  from  home,  of  his   "  shattered 
family,"  and  the  desolation  that  seemecl  to  have  settled  upon 
the  wnnts  of  his  childhood,  had  cut  to  the  roots  one  fci-bly 
cherished  hope,  and  produced  the  following  exquisitely  tender 
and  mournful  lines : 

"  la  all  tny  wsnd'rings  roond  this  world  of  caro, 
la  all  mj  griefr — and  Qod  has  ghr'n  mj  afaare— 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  croin^ 
Amid  these  hnmble  bowen  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  oat  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amid  the  swains  to  show  my  book-leam'd  Kkill, 
Aroand  my  fire  an  er'ning  groape  to  draw. 
And  teU  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw ; 
And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
PantB  to  the  place  from  which  at  first  she  flew ; 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  retom — and  die  at  home  at  last." 

How  touchingly  expressive  are  the  succeeding  lines,  wrimg 
fix)m  a  heart  which  all  the  trials,  and  temptations,  and  bufFet- 
ings  of  the  world  could  not  render  worldly ;  which,  amid  a 
thousand  follies  and  errors  of  the  head,  still  retained  its  child- 
like innocence  ;  and  which,  doomed  to  struggle  on  to  the  last 
amidst  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  metropolis,  had  ever  been 
cheating  itself  with  a  dream  of  rural  quiet  and  seclusion : 
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Oh,  bless'd  retirement  !  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Eetreats  from  care,  Hiat  never  must  be  mine, 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  bom  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep  : 
Nor  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state. 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay, 
"While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past." 


^^OTE. 

The  following  article,  which  appeared  in  a  London  peri- 
odical, shows  the  effect  of  Goldsmith's  poem,  in  renovating  the 
fortunes  of  Lissoy. 

"About  three  miles  from  Ballymahon,  a  very  central  town  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  is  the  mansion  and  village  of  Auburn,  so  called  by  their 
present  possessor.  Captain  Hogan.  Through  the  taste  and  improvement 
of  this  gentleman,  it  is  now  a  beautiful  spot,  although  fifteen  years  since 
it  presented  a  very  bare  and  unpoetical  aspect.  This,  however,  was 
owing  to  a  cause  whihh  serv'cs  strongly  to  corroborate  the  assertion,  that 
Goldsmith  had  this  scene  in  view  when  he  wrote  his  poem  of  '  The  De- 
serted Village.'  The  then  possessor,  General  Napier,  turned  all  his 
tenants  out  of  their  farms  that  he  might  enclose  them  in  his  own  private 
domain.  Littleton,  the  mansion  of  the  general,  stands  not  far  off,  a 
complete  emblem  of  the  desolating  spirit  lamented  by  the  poet,  dilapi- 
dated, and  converted  into  a  barrack. 

"  The  chief  obj  ect  of  attraction  is  Lissoy,  once  the  parsonage  house  of 
Henry  Goldsmith,  that  brother  to  whom  the  poet  dedicated  his  '  Travel- 
ler,' and  who  is  represented  as  the  village  pastor, 

'  Passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.' 

"When  I  was  in  the  country,  the  lower  chambers  were  inhabited  by 
pigs  and  sheep,  and  the  drawing-rooms  by  oats.  Captain  Hogan,  how- 
ever, has,  I  believe,  got  it  since  into  his  possession,  and  has,  of  course, 
proved  its  condition. 

"  Though  at  first  strongly  inclined  to  dispute  the  identity  of  Auburn, 
Lissoy  House  overcame  my  scruples.  As  I  clambered  over  the  rotten 
gate,  and  crossed  the  grass-grown  lawn  or  court,  the  tide  of  asso- 
ciation became  too  strong  for  casuistry :  here  the  poet  dwelt  and  wrote, 
and  here  his  thoughts  fondly  recurred  when  composing  bis  •'  Traveller' 
in  a  foreign  land.  Yonder  was  the  decent  church,  that  literally  '  topped 
the  neighbouring  hill.'    Before  me  lay  the  little  hill  of  Knockrue,  on. 
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which  he  declares,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  would  rather  sit  with  a  book 
in  hand  than  mingle  in  the  proudest  aHemblies.  And,  above  all,  start- 
lingly  true,  beneath  my  feet  was 

'  Yonder  copac,  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild.' 

"  A  painting  from  the  life  coold  not  be  more  exact  '  The  Htubhom 
currant-bush'  lifts  its  head  above  the  rank  grass,  and  the  proud  hollyhock 
flaunts  where  its  sitters  of  the  flower-knot  are  no  more. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  riUage  stands  the  old  '  hawtliomtrcc,'  built  up 
vith  masonry  to  distinguish  and  preserve  it ;  it  is  old  and  stunted,  and 
■uflTers  much  from  the  depredations  of  post-cliaisc  travellers,  who  gene- 
rally stop  to  procure  a  twig.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  village  alehouse,  over 
the  door  of  which  swings  'The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.  Within,  every 
thing  is  arranged  according  to  the  letter : 

'  TIm  whitewaah'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
Tb»  vamish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door : 
Th«  diflit,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bad  by  nif^t,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pietarea  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose.' 

"  Captain  Hogan,  I  have  heard,  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
'the  twelve  good  roles,'  but  at  length  purchased  them  at  some  l."i  i 
bookstall  toadom  the  whitewashed  parlour  of 'The  Three  Jolly  Pig'  !i.' 
However  laudable  this  may  be,  noUiing  shook  my  faith  in  the  reality  of 
Anbum  so  much  as  this  exactness,  which  had  the  disagreeable  air  of 
being  got  up  for  the  occasion.  The  last  object  of  pilgrimage  is  the 
qoondam  habitation  of  the  schoolmaster : 

'  There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule. 
It  is  surrounded  with  fragrant  proofs  of  identity  in 
'  The  bloesom'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay.' 

"  There  is  to  be  seen  the  chair  of  the  poet,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  its  present  possessors  at  the  wreck  of  the  paisonage-housc  ;  they  Iiavc 
frequently  refused  large  ofiers  of  purchase ;  but  more,  I  dure  say,  for 
the  sake  of  drawing  contributions  from  the  curious  than  from  any 
reverence  for  the  bard.  The  chair  is  of  oak,  with  back  and  scat  of  cane, 
which  precluded  all  hopes  of  a  secret  drawer,  like  that  lately  discovered 
in  Gay's.  There  is  no  fear  of  its  being  worn  out  by  the  devout  earnest- 
ness of  sitters— as  the  cocks  and  hens  have  usurped  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  protest  most  clamorously  against  all  attempts  to  get  it 
cleansed,  or  to  scat  one's  self. 

"  The  controveray  concerning  the  identity  of  this  Auburn  was  for- 
merly a  standing  theme  of  discussion  among  the  learned  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  since  the  pros  and  cons  have  been  all  ascertained,  the 
argument  has  died  away.  Its  abettors  plead  the  singular  agreement 
between  the  local  history  of  the  place  and  the  Auburn  of  the  poem, 
and  the  exactness  with  which  the  scenery-  of  the  one  answers  to  the 
description  of  the  other.  To  this  is  opposed  the  mention  of  the  ni^'ht- 
ingale, 
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'And  fiU'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made; 

there  being  no  such  bird  in  the  island.  The  objection  is  slighted,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  considering  the  passage  as  a  mere  poetical  licence. 
'  Besides,'  say  they,  '  the  robin  is  the  Irish  nightingale.'  And  if  it 
be  hinted  how  unlikely  it  was  that  Goldsmith  should  have  laid  the 
scene  in  a  place  from  which  he  was,  and  had  been  so  long  absent,  the 
rejoinder  is  always,  '  Pray,  sir,  was  Milton  in  hell  when  he  built  Pan- 
demonium V 

"  The  line  is  naturally  drawn  between  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
poet  intended  England  by 

'  The  land  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.' 

But  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that,  at  the  same  time,  his  imagination 
had  in  view  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  which  give  such  strong  features  of 
resemblance  to  the  picture." 


Best,  an  Irish  clergyman,  told  Davis,  the  traveller  in 
America,  that  the  hawthorn-bush,  mentioned  in  the  poem, 
was  stiU  remarkably  large.  "  I  was  riding  once,"  said  he, 
"  with  Brady,  titular  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  when  he  observed  to 
me,  '  Ma  foy,  Best,  this  huge  overgrown  bush  is  mightily  in 
the  way.  I  wiU  order  it  to  be  cut  down.' — '  What,  sir!  re- 
plied I,  '  cut  down  the  bush  that  supplies  so  beautifid.  an 
image  in  '  The  Deserted  Village  ? '  ' — '  Ma  foy ! '  exclaimed 
the  bishop,  '  is  that  the  hawthorn-bush  ?  Then  let  it  be 
sacred  from  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and  evil  be  to  him  that 
shoiUd  cut  off  a  branch.'  "  The  hawthorn-bush,  hoAvever, 
has  long  since  been  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  in  fui-nishing 
relics  to  literaiy  pilgiims. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  The  Deserted  Village  "  had  shed  an  additional  poetic 
grace  round  the  homely  person  of  the  author ;  he  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  acceptable  in  ladies'  eyes,  and  finding 
himself  more  and  more  at  ease  in  their  society ;  at  least  in 
the  society  of  those  whom  he  met  in  the  Reynolds'  circle, 
among  whom  he  particularly  affected  the  beautiful  family  of 
the  Homecks. 

But  let  us  see  what  were  really  the  looks  and  manners  of 
Goldsmith  about  this  time,  and  what  right  he  had  to  aspire 
to  ladies'  smiles  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  let  us  not  take  the  sketches 
of  Boswell  and  his  compeers,  who  had  a  propensity  to  reprc- 
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sent  him  in  caricature ;  but  let  us  take  the  apparently  truthful 
and  diiscriminating  picture  of  him  as  he  apfK^ared  to  Judge 
Day,  when  the  latter  was  a  student  in  the  Temple. 

"  In  person,"  says  the  judge,  '*  he  was  short ;  alxnit  five 
feet  five  or  six  inelu-s ;  strong,  but  not  heavy  in  make ;  rather 
fair  in  complexion,  with  browni  hair ;  such,  at  least,  as  could 
be  distinguished  from  his  wig.  His  features  were  plain,  but 
not  repulsive — cerlaiiUy  not  so  when  lighted  up  by  conver- 
sation. His  numners  were  simple,  natund,  and  perhaps  on 
the  whole,  we  may  say,  not  poli.shed ;  at  least,  without  the 
refinement  and  good-brcetling  which  the  exquisite  polish  of 
his  compositions  would  lead  us  to  expect.  He  was  always 
cheerfid  and  animated,  often,  indeed,  boisterous  in  liis  mirth  ; 
entered  with  spirit  into  conviWal  society  ;  contributed  largely 
to  its  enjoyments  by  solidity  of  information,  and  the  imivet6 
and  originality  of  his  character,  talked  often  without  preme- 
ditation, and  laughed  loudly,  without  restraint." 

This,  it  will  be  recollected,  represents  him  as  he  appeared 
to  a  yoong  Templar,  who  probably  saw  him  only  in  Temple 
cofibc-houMS,  at  gtndarta'  quarters,  or  at  the  jovial  supper- 
parties  given  at  the  poet's  own  chambers  ;  here,  of  course, 
his  mind  was  in  its  rough  dress ;  his  laugh  may  have  been 
loud,  and  his  mirth  boisterous  ;  but  we  tru.st  all  these  matters 
became  softened  and  modified  when  he  foimd  himself  in 
polite  drawing-rooms,  and  in  female  society. 

But  what  say  the  ladies  themselves  of  him  ?  and  here, 
fortunately,  we  have  another  sketch  of  him,  as  he  appeared 
at  the  time  to  one  of  the  Homeck  circle — in  fact,  we  bi^lievo, 
to  the  Jessamy  Bride  herself.  After  admitting,  ap])arcntly 
with  some  reluctance,  that  "  he  was  a  very  plain  man,"  she 
goes  on  to  say,  "  but  had  he  been  much  more  so,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  love  and  respect  his  goodness  <rf  heart,  which 
broke  out  on  every  occasion.  His  benevolence  was  imques- 
tionable,  and  hi»  countenance  bore  every  trace  of  it :  no  one 
that  knew  him  intimately,  could  avoid  admiring  and  loving 
his  good  qualities."  When  to  all  this  we  add  the  idea  of 
intellectual  delicacy  and  refinement  associated  with  him  by 
his  poetrj-,  and  the  newly-plucked  bays  that  were  flourishing 
roimd  his  brow,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  fine  and  iasliion- 
able  ladies  should  be  proud  of  his  attentions,  and  that  even  a 
young  beauty  should  not  be  altogether  displeased  with  the 
thoughts  of  having  a  man  of  his  genius  in  her  chains. 
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We  are  led  to  indulge  some  notions  of  the  kind  from  find- 
ing him  in  the  month  of  July,  but  a  few  weeks  after  the 
publication  of  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  setting  off  on  a  six 
"weeks'  excursion  to  Paris,  in  company  with  ilrs.  Homeck 
and  her  two  beautifid  daughters.  A  day  or  two  before  his 
departiire,  we  find  another  new  gala  suit  charged  to  him  on 
the  books  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Filby.  Were  the  bright  eyes  of 
the  Jessamy  Bride  responsible  for  this  additional  extravagance 
of  wardrobe  ?  Goldsmith  had  recently  been  editing  the  works 
of  Parnell ;  had  he  taken  courage  from  the  example  of  Edwin, 
in  the  Fairy  tale  ? — 

"  Yet  spite  of  all  that  nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid. 

This  creature  dared  to  love, 
He  felt  the  force  of  Edith's  eyes, 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  prize 
Could  ladies  look  within " 

All  this  we  throw  out  as  mere  hints  and  surmises,  leaving 
it  to  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  It  will  be 
foimd,  however,  that  the  poet  Avas  subjected  to  shrewd  banter- 
ing among  his  contemporaries  about  the  beautiful  Mary  Ilor- 
neck,  and  that  he  was  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  that  he  set  out  for  Paris  with 
his  fair  companions,  and  the  following  letter  was  written  by 
him  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  soon  after  the  party  landed  at 
Calais : 

"  My  dear  Friend, — We  had  a  very  quick  passage  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  which  we  performed  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  all  of 
us  extremely  sea-sick,  which  must  necessarily  have  happened,  as  my 
machine  to  prevent  sea-sickness  was  not  completed.  We  were  glad  to 
leave  Dover,  because  we  hated  to  be  imposed  upon ;  so  were  in  high 
spirits  at  coming  to  Calais,  where  we  were  told  that  a  little  money  would 
go  a  great  way. 

"Upon  landing,  with  two  little  trunks,  which  was  all  we  carried  with 
us,  we  were  surprised  to  see  fourteen  or  fifteen  fellows  all  running  down 
to  the  ship  to  lay  their  hands  upon  them  ;  four  got  under  each  trunk, 
the  rest  surrounded  and  held  the  hasps ;  and  in  this  manner,  our  little 
baggage  was  conducted  with  a  kind  of  funeral  solemnity,  till  it  waa 
safely  lodged  at  the  custom-house.  We  were  well  enough  pleased  with 
the  people's  civility  till  they  came  to  be  paid ;  cveiy  creature  that  had 
the  happiness  of  but  touching  our  trunks  with  their  finger  expected  six- 
pence; and  they  had  so  pietty  and  civil  a  manner  of  demanding  it,  that 
there  was  no  refusing  them. 

"  When  we  had  done  with  the  porters,  we  had  next  to  speak  with 
the  custom-house  ofiicers,  who  had  their  pretty  civil  way  too.     We  were 
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directed  to  the  Hdtel  d'Anglctcrre,  where  a  valet-de-placc  came  to  offer 
Lis  senrice,  and  spoke  to  me  ten  minutes  before  I  once  found  out  that  ho 
uaa  speaking  English.  We  had  no  occasion  for  bis  scnricea,  so  wc  gave 
him  a  little  money  because  he  spoke  English,  and  because  he  wanted  it. 
I  cannot  help  mentioning  another  circumstance  :  I  bought  a  new  ribund 
for  my  wig  at  Canterbury-,  and  the  barber  at  Calais  broke  it,  in  order 
to  gain  sixpence  by  buying  me  a  new  one." 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  tour  has 
l>ocn  tortured  by  that  literary  magpie,  IJoswcU,  into  a  proof  of 
Cioldsmith's  absurd  jealousy  of  any  adminition  shown  to  others 
in  his  presence.  ^Vhile  stopping  at  an  hotel  in  Lisle,  they 
were  drawn  to  the  windows  by  a  military  parade  in  fix)nt. 
The  extreme  beauty  of  the  Miss  Ilomecks  immediately  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  oflBcers,  who  broke  forth  with  en- 
thusiastic speeches  and  compliments  intended  for  their  ears. 
Goldsmith  was  amused  for  awhile,  but  at  length  affected  im- 
patience at  this  exclusive  admiration  of  his  beautiful  com- 
panions, and  exclaimed  with  mock  severity  of  a6|>cct,  "  Else- 
where I  also  would  have  my  admirers." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  obtuseness  of  intellect  necessary 
to  misconstrue  so  obvious  a  piece  of  mock  petulance  and  dry 
humour,  into  an  instance  of  mortified  vanity  and  jealous  self- 
conceit. 

Goldsmith  jealous  of  the  admiration  of  a  group  of  gay  officers 
for  the  charms  of  two  beautiful  young  women !  This  even 
ont-Boswells  Boswell ;  yet  this  is  but  one  of  several  similar 
absurdities,  evidently  misconceptions  of  Goldsmith's  peculiar 
vein  of  humour,  by  M-hich  the  charge  of  envious  jealousy  has 
been  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  him.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  was  contradicted  by  one  of  the  ladies  herself,  who  was  an- 
noyed that  it  had  been  advanced  against  him.  "  I  am  sure," 
said  she,  "  from  the  peculiar  manner  of  his  humour,  and 
assumed  frown  of  countenance,  what  was  often  uttered  in  jest 
was  mistaken,  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  for  earnest." 
No  one  was  more  prone  to  err  on  this  point  than  Boswell. 
He  had  a  tolerable  perception  of  wit,  but  none  of  humour. 

The  following  letter  to  Sir  Joshua  IlejTiolds  was  subse- 
quently written : 

"ToSirJoahua  Reynolds. 

"  Paris,  July  29,  (1770.) 
"  Mt  deab  Fruxd, — I  began  a  long  letter  to  you  from  Lisle,  giving 
a  description  of  all  that  we  had  done  and  seen,  but  finding  it  very  dull, 
and  knowing  that  you  would  show  it  again,  I  threw  it  aside,  and  it  was 
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lost.  You  see  by  the  top  of  this  letter  that  wc  are  at  Paris,  and  (as 
I  have  often  heard  you  say)  -wc  have  brought  our  own  amusement 
■with  us,  for  the  ladies  do  not  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  what  we  have 
yet  seen. 

"  With  regard  to  myself,  I  find  that  travelling  at  twenty  and  forty 
are  very  diiFerent  things.  I  set  out  with  all  my  confirmed  habits  about 
me,  and  can  find  nothing  on  the  continent  so  good  as  when  I  formerly 
left  it.  One  of  our  chief  amusements  here  is  scolding  at  everything 
we  meet  with,  and  praising  everything  and  every  person  we  left  at 
home.  You  may  judge,  therefore,  whether  your  name  is  not  frequently 
bandied  at  table  among  us.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  thought  I 
could  regret  your  absence  so  much  as  our  various  mortifications  on  the 
road  have  often  taught  me  to  do.  I  could  tell  you  of  disasters  and 
adventures  without  number ;  of  our  lying  in  bams,  and  of  my  being 
half-poisoned  with  a  dish  of  green  peas;  of  our  quarrelling  with  postil- 
lions, and  being  cheated  by  our  landladies  ;  but  I  reserve  all  this  for  a 
happy  hour  which  I  expect  to  share  with  you  upon  my  return. 

"  I  have  little  to  tell  you  more  but  that  we  are  at  present  all  well,  and 
expect  returning  when  we  have  stayed  out  one  month,  which  I  did  not 
care  if  it  were  over  this  very  day.  I  long  to  hear  from  you  all,  how 
youyourself  do,  how  Johnson,  Burke,  Dyer,  Chamier,  Colman,  and  every 
one  of  the  club  do.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  some  amusement  in  this 
letter,  but  I  protest  I  am  so  stupefied  by  the  air  of  this  country  (for  I  am 
sure  it  cannot  be  natural)  that  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  the  plot  of  a  comedy,  which  shall  be  entitled  '  A  Journey  to 
Paris,'  in  which  a  family  shall  be  introduced  with  a  full  intention  of 
going  to  France  to  save  money.  You  know  there  is  not  a  place  in  the 
world  more  promising  for  that  purpose.  As  for  the  meat  of  this  country, 
I  can  scarce  eat  it ;  and,  though  we  pay  two  good  shillings  a-head  for  our 
dinner,  I  find  it  all  so  tough,  that  I  spend  less  time  with  my  knife  than 
my  toothpick.  I  said  this  as  a  good  thing  at  the  table,  but  it  was  not 
understood.     I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing. 

"  As  for  our  intended  journey  to  Devonshire,  I  find  it  out  of  my  power 
to  perform  it ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Dover,  I  intend  to  let  the 
ladies  go  on,  and  I  will  take  a  country  lodging  somewhere  near  that 
place  in  order  to  do  some  business.  I  have  so  outrun  the  constable  that 
I  must  mortify  a  little  to  bring  it  up  again.  For  God's  sake,  the  night 
you  receive  this,  take  your  pen  in  your  hand  and  tell  me  something 
about  yourself  and  myself,  if  you  know  anything  that  has  happened. 
About  Miss  Reynolds,  about  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  my  nephew,  or  anybody 
that  you  regard.  I  beg  you  will  send  to  Griffin,  the  bookseller,  to 
know  if  there  be  any  letters  left  for  me,  and  be  so  good  as  to  send  them 
to  me  at  Paris.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  left  for  me  at  the  Porter's  Lodge, 
opposite  the  pump  in  Temple  Lane.  The  same  messenger  will  do.  I 
expect  one  from  Lord  Clare  from  Ireland.  As  for  the  others,  I  am  not 
much  uneasy  about. 

Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  at  Paris  1  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me.  The  whole  of  my  own  purchases  here  is  one  silk  coat,  which  I  have 
put  on,  and  which  makes  me  look  like  a  fool.  But  no  more  of  that.  I 
find  that  Colman  has  gained  his  lawsuit.     I  am  glad  of  it.    I  suppose 
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yon  often  meet  I  will  aoon  be  among  70a,  better  pleMed  with  my 
■itoation  ai  keine  tlian  I  erer  was  before.     And  yet  In  'if 

anything  eoald  make  Prance  pleaaant,  the  very  good  « ' 
I  am  at  present  would  ccrutnly  do  it.  I  coald  aay  i< 
bat  I  intend  showing  them  the  letter  before  I  Mmi  1 
signifies  teazing  you  longer  with  moral  observations,  w  I.  ^ 

of  my  writing  is  over  t  I  htff  tm»  tkiag  only  more  to  wv,  and  uf  that 
I  think  every  hour  in  the  day,  aimaly,  tkat  I  am  your  most  giuccre  and 
Boit  affectionate  friend, 

"Olivzb  Ooldsmitb. 
"Dinet  to  mo  at  the  H6tel  de  Danoaar^ 
Soe  Jaeob,  FaoxbooifSi.  I 


A  word  of  comment  on  tliis  lettar : 

Travelling  is,  indeed,  a  very  different  thing  with  Goldsmith 
the  poor  student  at  twenty,  and  Goldsmith,  the  poet  and  pro- 
fessor at  forty.  At  twenty,  though  obliged  to  trudge  on  foot 
from  town  to  town,  and  countrj-  to  countrj-,  paying  for  a  &up- 
per  and  a  bed  by  a  tune  on  the  flute,  everything  pleased, 
everything  was  good ;  a  truckle-bed  in  a  garret  was  a  couch 
of  down,  and  the  homely  fare  of  the  peasant  a  feast  fit  for  an 
epicure.  Now,  at  forty,  when  he  posts  through  the  country 
in  a  carriage,  with  fair  ladies  by  his  side,  everything  goes 
wrong :  he  has  to  quarrel  with  postillions,  he  is  cheated  by 
landladies,  the  hotels  are  bams,  the  meat  is  too  tough  to  be 
eaten,  and  he  is  half-poisoned  by  green  peas !  A  line  in  his 
letter  explains  the  secret :  "  the  ladies  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  what  we  have  yet  seen."  "  One  of  our  chief  amuse- 
ments is  scolding  at  everything  we  meet  M-ith,  and  praising 
evcrj-thing  and  every  person  we  have  left  at  home  !"  The 
true  English  travelling  amusement.  Poor  Goldsmith  !  he  has 
*'  all  his  confirmed  habits  about  him  ;"  that  is  to  eay,  he  has 
recently  risen  into  high  life,  and  acquired  high-bred  notions  ; 
he  must  be  fastidious  like  his  fellow  travellers  ;  he  dare  not  be 
pleased  with  what  pleased  the  >"ulgar  tastes  of  his  youth.  He 
is  unconsciously  illustrating  the  trait  so  humorously  satirized 
by  him  in  Bill  Tibbs,  the  shabby  beau,  who  can  find  "  no  such 
dressing  as  he  had  at  Lord  Crump's,  or  Lady  Crimp's ;" 
whose  very  senses  have  grown  genteel,  and  who  no  longer 
"smacks  at  wretched  wine  or  praises  detestable  custard."  A 
lurking  thorn,  too,  is  worrying  him  throughout  this  tour  ;  he 
has  "  outrun  the  constable  ;"  that  is  to  say,  his  expenses  have 
outnm  his  means,  and  he  will  have  to  make  up  for  this  butter- 
fly flight  by  toiling  like  a  grub  on  his  rettim. 
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Another  circumstance  contributes  to  mai-  the  pleasure  he 
had  promised  himself  in  this  excursion.  At  Paris,  the  party 
is  imexpectedly  joined  by  a  Mr.  Hickey,  a  bustling  attorney, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  that  metropoKs  and  its  environs, 
and  insists  on  playing  the  cicerone  on  all  occasions.  He  and 
Goldsmith  do  not  relish  each  other,  and  they  have  several 
petty  altercations.  The  lawyer  is  too  much  a  man  of  business 
and  method  for  the  careless  poet,  and  is  disposed  to  manage 
everything.  He  has  perceived  Goldsmith's  whimsical  pecu- 
liarities without  properly  appreciating  his  merits,  and  is  prone 
to  indulge  in  broad  bantering  and  raillery  at  his  expense, 
pai-ticularly  irksome  if  indulged  in  presence  of  the  ladies. 
He  makes  himself  merry,  on  his  return  to  England,  by  giving 
the  following  anecdote  as  illustrative  of  Goldsmith's  vanity  : 

"  Being  with  a  party  at  Versailles,  viewing  the  water- 
works, a  question  arose  among  the  gentlemen  present,  whether 
the  distance  from  whence  they  stood  to  one  of  the  little 
islands  was  within  the  compass  of  a  leap.  Goldsmith  main- 
tained the  affirmative  ;  but,  bemg  bantered  on  the  subject, 
and  remembering  his  former  prowess  as  a  youth,  attempted 
the  leap,  but,  falling  short,  descended  into  the  water,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  company." 

Was  the  Jessamy  bride  a  witness  of  this  unlucky  exploit  ? 

This  same  Hickey  is  the  one  of  whom  Goldsmith,  some 
time  subsequently,  gave  a  good-humoured  sketch,  in  his  poem 
of  "  The  Retaliation." 

"  Here  Hickey  reclines,  a  most  blunt,  pleasant  creature, 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good  nature  ; 
He  cherish'd  his  friend,  and  he  relish'd  a  bumper, 
Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a  thumper. 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser ; 
I  answer  No,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser ; 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat. 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that; 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go, 
And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest  1    Ah,  no ; 
Then  what  was  his  failing  ]     Come,  tell  it,  and  bum  ye — 
He  was,  could  he  help  it !  a  special  attorney." 

One  of  the  few  remarks  extant  made  by  Goldsmith  during 
his  tour  is  the  following,  of  whimsical  import,  in  his  "  Ani- 
mated Nature." 

"  In  going  through  the  towns  of  France,  some  time  since,  I 
could  not  help  observing  how  much  plainer  their  parrots 
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spoke  than  ours,  and  how  very  distinctly  I  understood  their 
parrots  speak  French,  when  I  eoiild  not  understand  our  own 
though  they  spoke  my  native  language.  I  at  first  ascribed  it 
to  the  different  qualities  of  the  two  languages,  and  was  for  en- 
teringinto  an  elalK)rate  discussion  on  the  vowels  and  consonants, 
but  a  friend  that  was  with  me  solved  the  difficulty  at  once,  by 
aflBoring  me  that  the  French  women  scarce  did  anj-thing  else 
the  whole  day  than  sit  and  instruct  their  feathered  j)upil8 ; 
and  that  the  birds  were  thus  distinct  in  their  lessons  in  con- 
sequence of  continual  schooling." 

His  tour  does  not  seem  to  have  Icfl  in  his  memory  the  most 
fragrant  recollections ;  for  being  asked,  after  his  return,  whe- 
ther travelling  on  the  Continent  repaid  "  an  Knglishman  for 
the  privations  and  annoyances  attendant  on  it,"  he  rej)lie(l, 
"  I  recommend  it  by  all  means  to  tlie  sick,  if  they  are  without 
the  sense  oi  gvielling,  and  to  the  poor,  if  they  are  without  tlu 
sense  ot  feeling  ;  and  to  both  if  they  can  discharge  from  theii 
minds  all  idea  of  what  in  England  we  term  comfort." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  universal  improvement  in  the 
art  of  living  on  the  Continent  has  at  the  present  day  tiiken 
away  the  force  of  Goldsmith's  reply,  though  even  at  the  time 
it  was  more  humorous  than  correct. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

0>'  his  return  to  England,  Goldsmith  received  the  melan- 
choly tidings  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  Notwithstanding 
the  fame  as  an  author  to  which  he  had  attained,  she  Rcems  to 
have  been  disappointed  in  her  early  expectations  from  him. 
Like  others  of  his  family,  she  had  been  more  vexed  by  his 
early  follies  than  pleased  by  his  proofs  of  genias ;  and  in  sub- 
sequent years,  when  he  had  risen  to  fame  and  to  intcrcours' 
with  the  great,  had  been  annoyed  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
world,  and  want  of  management,  which  prevented  him  from 
pushing  his  fortime.  He  had  always,  however,  been  an  affec- 
tionate son.  and  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  when  she  had 
become  blind,  contributed  from  his  precarious  resources  to 
prevent  her  from  feeling  want. 

He  now  resumed  the  labours  of  the  pen,  which  his  recent 
excursion  to  Paris  rendered  doubly  necessary-.  We  should 
have  mentioned  a  "  Life  of  Pamell,"  published  by  him 
shortly  afler  the  "Deserted  Village."     It  was,  as  usual,  a 
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piece  of  job-work,  hastily  got  up  for  pocket-money.  Johnson 
spoke  slightingly  of  it,  and  the  author  himself  thought  proper 
to  apologize  for  its  meagreness;  yet,  in  so  doing,  used  a 
simile,  which,  for  beauty  of  imagery,  and  felicity  of  language, 
is  enough  of  itself  to  stamp  a  value  upon  the  essay. 

"  Such,"  says  he,  "  is  the  very  unpoetical  detail  of  the  life 
of  a  poet.  Some  dates,  and  some  few  facts,  scarcely  more 
interesting  than  those  that  make  the  ornaments  of  a  country 
tombstone,  are  aU  that  remain  of  one,  whose  labours  now 
begin  to  excite  universal  curiosity.  A  poet,  while  living,  is 
seldom  an  object  sufficiently  great  to  attract  much  attention ; 
his  real  merits  are  kno>vn  but  to  a  few,  and  these  are  gene- 
rally sparing  in  their  praises.  When  his  fame  is  increased  by 
time,  it  is  then  too  late  to  investigate  the  pecuHarities  of  his 
disposition ;  the  dews  of  morning  are  past,  and  we  vainly  try 
to  continue  the  chase  by  the  meridian  splendour." 

He  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Davies  to  prepare 
an  abridgment,  in  one  volume  duodecimo,  of  his  "  History  of 
Rome ;"  but  first  to  write  a  work  for  which  there  was  a  more 
immediate  demand.  Davies  was  about  to  republish  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  "  Dissertation  on  Parties,"  which  he  conceived 
would  be  exceedingly  applicable  to  the  afiairs  of  the  day,  and 
make  a  probable  hit  during  the  existing  state  of  violent  poli- 
tical excitement ;  to  give  it  stiU  greater  effect  and  currency, 
he  engaged  Goldsmith  to  introduce  it  with  a  prefatory  life  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke. 

About  this  time,  Goldsmith's  firiend  and  countryman,  Lord 
Clare,  was  in  great  affliction,  caused  by  the  death  of  his  only 
son.  Colonel  Nugent,  and  stood  in  need  of  the  sympathies  of  a 
kind-hearted  friend.  At  his  request,  therefore.  Goldsmith 
paid  him  a  visit  at  his  noble  seat  of  Gosford,  taking  his  tasks 
with  him.  Davies  was  in  a  worry  lest  Gosford  Park  should 
prove  a  Capua  to  the  poet,  and  the  time  be  lost.  "  Dr.  Gold- 
smith," writes  he  to  a  friend,  "  has  gone  with  Lord  Clare  into 
the  country,  and  I  am  plagued  to  get  the  proofs  from  him  of 
the  '  Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.'  "  The  proofs,  however,  were 
furnished  in  time  for  the  publication  of  the  work  in  December. 
The  biography,  though  written  during  a  time  of  political  tur- 
moil, and  introducing  a  work  intended  to  be  thrown  into  the 
arena  of  politics,  maintained  that  freedom  from  party  prejudice 
observable  in  all  the  writings  of  Goldsmith.  It  was  a  selec- 
tion of  facts,   drawn  from  many   vmreadable   soiu-ces,  and 
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wnnged  into  a  clear,  flowiq|^  tuuratiTe,  UliistratiTC  of  tho 
flsraer  and  chamcter  of  ana,  who,  aa  ha  iDtiniaU>8,  "  seemed 
fermed  by  nature  to  taka  dili|^  ia  ilraggliDe  with  opposi- 
tion ;  whoae  most  aameabk  Man  wtva  pnwod  in  storms  of 
his  own  creating ;  wboaa  life  waa- spent  ia  a  asntinual  conflict 
>.  and,  as  if  IhaX  was  too  shart  fea  Iha  combat,  has 
••moryaaasttbiectoflaatingooalBaliaK."    The  sum 
'    ired  by  the  aaAor  kit  &ia  memoir,  is  snppoaed,  from  cir- 
cuuistanoea,  to  b&ve  been  forty  pomids. 

Oridsmith  (I  1  the  naidenee  among  ikagfleatanat- 

lended  with  mu:  ..:.^..:.oas.  He  had  now  become  aoanataued 
to  be  regarded  in  London  as  a  literary  lion,  and  was  annayed, 
at  what  he  oonsidered  a  slip;ht  on  the  part  ai  Lord  Camden. 
He  oQafiaiacd  of  it  on  his  return  to  town  at  a  party  of  his 
friends.  **I  met  him,"  said  he,  **  at  Lord  Clan 'h  house  in 
the  country;  and  he  took  ■»  moie  notioe  of  me  than  if  1  had 
been  an  ordinary  man."  **Tlia  oempany,"  sa^  Boswell, 
'*  latighed  heartily  at  this  piece  of  *  ahwrtinff  amplicity.'  " 
And  finvBiost  among  the  laaghars  waa  dosboeas  the  nkie- 
pated  BbawA  Miaseii,  howwer,  stq»ped  forward,  aa  nanal, 
to  defend  the  poet,  whom  be  would  allow  no  one  to  assail  but 
himself;  periiaps  in  the  pescnt  instance  he  thought  the  dig- 
nity of  literature  itself  mvolred  in  this  question.  "  Nay, 
gentlemen,"  roared  he,  **  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right.  A 
nobleman  ought  to  hare  made  vp  to  such  a  man  as  Gold- 
smith, and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that  he 
selected  him." 

After  Goldsmith's  return  to  town,  he  receircd  from  Lord 
Clare  a  present  of  game,  which  he  has  celebrated  and  perpe- 
tiiated  in  his  amusing  "rerses,  entitled  the  ''  Haunch  of 
Venison."  Some  of  the  lines  pleasantly  set  forth  the  embar- 
rassment caused  by  the  appearance  erf  such  an  aristocratic 
delicacy  in  the  himiblc  kitchen  of  a  poet,  accustomed  to  look 
up  to  mutton  as  a  treat : 

*  Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  Teniaon ;  for  finer  or  fJEitter 
Nerer  rang'd  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  in  a  platter : 
The  haunch  wad  a  picture  for  painters  to  stady. 
The  £at  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  waa  so  ruddy  ; 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  1  could  scarce  help  regretting. 
To  spoil  such  .1  delicate  picture  by  eating : 
I  had  thought  in  my  chambf  rs  to  place  it  in  view, 
To  be  shown  to  mj  friends  as  a  piece  of  verta ; 
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As  in  some  Irish  liouses  where  things  are  so-so. 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show  ; 
But  for  eating  a  rasher,  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 
They'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  was  fry'd  in. 
*  *  *  * 

But  hang  it — to  poets,  who  seldom  can  eat, 
Your  very  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat ; 
Such  dainties  to  them,  their  health  it  might  hurt  ; 
Ifa  like  sending  them,  ruffles,  wJien  wanting  a  shirt." 

We  have  an  amusing  anecdote  of  one  of  Goldsmith's  blun- 
ders, which  took  place  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Lord  Clare's, 
when  that  nobleman  was  residing  in  Bath. 

Lord  Clare  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  houses 
next  to  each  other,  of  similar  architecture.  Returning  home 
one  morning  from  an  early  walk,  Goldsmith,  in  one  of  his 
frequent  fits  of  absence,  mistook  the  house,  and  walked  up 
into  the  diike's  dining-room,  where  he  and  the  duchess  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  breakfast.  Goldsmith,  stdl  supposing 
himself  in  the  house  of  Lord  Clare,  and  that  they  were  visitors, 
made  them  an  easy  salutation,  being  acquainted  with  them, 
and  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  ia  the  lounging  manner  of  a  man 
perfectly  at  home.  The  duke  and  duchess  soon  perceived  his 
mistake,  and  while  they  smiled  internally,  endeavoured,  with 
the  considerateness  of  well-bred  people,  to  prevent  any  awk- 
ward embarrassment.  They  accordingly  chattered  sociably 
with  him  about  matters  in  Bath,  until,  breakfast  being  served, 
they  invited  him  to  partake.  The  truth  at  once  flashed  upon 
poor,  heedless  Goldsmith;  he  started  up  from  his  free-and- 
easy  position,  made  a  confused  apology  for  his  blunder,  and 
would  have  retired,  perfectly  disconcerted,  had  not  the  duke 
and  duchess  treated  the  whole  as  a  lucky  occurrence  to  throw 
him  in  their  way,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  him  to  dine 
with  them. 

This  may  be  himg  up  as  a  companion-piece  to  his  blunder 
on  his  first  visit  to  Northianberland  House. 


CHAPTER  XXXr. 

On  St.  George's  day  of  this  year  (1771),  the  first  annual 
banquet  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  held  in  the  exhibitiaa 
room,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  works  of  art, 
about  to  be  submitted  to  public  inspection.     Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
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nolds,  who  first  suggested  this  elegant  festival,  presided  in  his 
official  character;  Drs.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  of  course,  were 
present,  as  professors  of  the  academy ;  and  besides  the  acade- 
micians, there  wa«  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  day  as  guests.  Goldsmith  on  this  occa.sion  drew 
on  himself  the  attention  of  the  company,  by  launching  out 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  poems  recently  given  to  the  world  by 
Chatterton,  as  the  works  of  an  ancient  author  by  the  name  of 
Rowley,  discovered  in  the  tower  of  Redcliffe  Church,  at 
Bristol.  Goldsmith  spoke  of  them  with  rapture,  as  a  treasure 
of  old  {English  poetry.  This  immediately  raised  the  question 
of  their  authenticity,  they  having  been  pronounced  a  forgerj* 
of  Chatterton's.  Goldsmith  was  warm  for  their  being  genuine. 
"When  he  considered,  he  said,  the  merit  of  the  prntr)-,  the 
acquaintance  with  life  and  the  human  heart  displayed  in 
them,  the  antique  quaintness  of  the  language,  and  the  familiar 
knowledge  of  historical  events  of  their  supposed  day,  he  could 
not  believe  it  possible  they  could  be  the  work  of  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  of  narrow  education,  and  confined  to  the  duties  of  nii 
attorney's  oflSce.     They  mast  be  the  productions  of  Rowley. 

Johnson,  who  was  a  stout  imbcliever  in  Rowley,  as  he  had 
been  in  Ossian,  rolled  in  his  chair,  and  Liughed  at  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Goldsmith.  Horace  Walpole,  who  sat  near  by, 
joined  in  the  laugh  and  jeer  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the 
"  trouvaille,''  as  he  called  it,  "  of  his  friend  Chatterton"  was  in 
question.  This  matter,  which  had  excited  the  simple  admira- 
tion of  Goldsmith,  was  no  novelty  to  him,  he  said.  "  Ho 
might,  had  he  pleased,  have  had  the  honour  of  ushering  the 
great  discovery  to  the  learned  world."  And  so  he  might,  had 
he  followed  his  first  impulse  in  the  matter,  for  he  himself  had 
been  an  original  believer;  had  pronounced  some  specimen 
verses  sent  to  him  by  Chatterton  wonderful  for  their  harmony 
and  spirit;  and  had  been  ready  to  print  them  and  publish 
them  to  the  world  with  his  sanction.  ^\Tien  he  found,  how- 
ever, that  his  unknown  correspondent  was  a  mere  boy,  humble 
in  sphere,  and  indigent  in  circumstances,  and  when  Gray  and 
Mason  pronounced  the  poems  forgeries,  he  had  changed  his 
whole  conduct  towards  the  unfortunate  author,  and  by  his 
neglect  and  coldness,  had  dashed  all  his  sanguine  hopes  to  the 
ground. 

Exulting  in  his  superior  discernment,  this  cold-hearted  man 
of  society  now  went  on  to  divert  himself,  as  he  says,  with  the 
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credulity  of  Goldsmith,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  pro- 
nounce "  an  inspired  idiot ;"  but  his  mirth  was  soon  dashed, 
for  on  asking  the  poet  what  had  become  of  Chatterton,  he  was 
answered,  doubtless  in  the  feeling  tone  of  one  who  had  expe- 
rienced the  pangs  of  desponding  genius,  that  "  he  had  been  to 
London,  and  had  destroyed  himself." 

The  reply  struck  a  pang  of  self-reproach  even  to  the  cold 
heart  of  Walpole  ;  a  faint  blush  may  have  visited  his  cheek  at 
his  recent  levity.  "  The  persons  of  honour  and  veracity  who 
were  present,"  said  he,  ia  after  years,  when  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  of  heartless  neglect 
of  genius,  "  will  attest  with  what  surprise  and  concern  I  thus 
first  heard  of  his  death."  Well  might  he  feel  concern.  His 
cold  neglect  had  doubtless  contributed  to  madden  the  spirit  of 
that  youthful  genius,  and  hurry  him  towards  his  untimely  end; 
nor  have  aU.  the  excuses  and  palliations  of  Walpole's  friends 
and  admirers  been  ever  able  entirely  to  clear  this  stigma  from 
his  fame. 

But  what  was  there  in  the  enthusiasm  and  credulity  of 
honest  Goldsmith  in  this  matter,  to  subject  him  to  the  laugh  of 
Johnson,  or  the  raillery  of  Walpole  ?  Granting  the  poems 
were  not  ancient,  were  they  not  good  ?  Granting  they  were 
not  the  production  of  Rowley,  were  they  the  less  admirable 
for  being  the  productions  of  Chatterton  ?  Johnson  himself 
testified  to  their  merits,  and  the  genius  of  their  composer, 
when,  some  years  afterwards,  he  visited  the  tower  of  Redcliffe 
Church,  and  was  shown  the  coffer  in  which  poor  Chatterton 
had  pretended  to  find  them.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  most 
extraordinary  young  man  that  has  encountered  my  knowledge. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  whelp  has  written  such  things.'^ 

As  to  Goldsmith,  he  persisted  in  his  credulity,  and  had  sub- 
sequently a  dispute  with  Dr.  Percy  on  the  subject,  which 
interrupted  and  almost  destroyed  their  friendship.  After  aU» 
his  enthusiasm  was  of  a  generous,  poetic  kind ;  the  poems, 
remain  beautifid  monuments  of  genius,  and  it  is  even  now 
difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  they  could  be  entirely  the- 
productions  of  a  youth  of  sixteen. 

In  the  month  of  August,  was  published  anonymously  the 
History  of  England,  on  which  Goldsmith  had  been  for  some 
time  employed.  It  was  in  four  volumes,  compiled  chiefly,  as 
he  acknowledged  in  the  preface,  from  Rapin,  Carle,  Smollett, 
and  Hume,  "  each  of  whom,"  says  he,  "  have  their  admirers, 
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in  proportion  as  the  reader  is  studious  in  political  antiquities, 
fond  of  minute  anecdote,  a  warm  partisan,  or  a  deliberate  rea- 
soDcr."  It  possessed  the  same  kind  of  merit  as  his  other  his- 
tcxioal  compilations;  a  clear,  succinct  narrative,  a  simple, 
easy,  and  graceful  style,  and  an  aj^roeable  arrangement  of  facts ; 
but  was  not  remarkable  for  either  depth  of  obser\'atioa,  or 
minuti'  accuracy  of  research.  Many  passages  were  transferred, 
■with  little  if  any  alteiation,  fipom  his  "  Letters  from  a  Noble- 
man to  his  Sou"  on  the  tame  subject  Tlic  work,  thnnq:h 
written  without  ptvtarlealng,  met  with  shar] I  is 

from  }>olitical  aeribbMn.    Tm  writer  was  chu  ng 

unfriendly  to  liberty,  disposed  to  elemtemoi  >ve  its 

proM.  1  t.i>lu>re  ;  a  tool  of  minkters ;  one  ^Ao  v  rny  his 

c<  .i  pension.    Tom  Dariaa,  tiiw  pablishor,  the  pora- 

])  bibliopole  of  Rmseil-atBeet,  tMoaed  lost  the  work 

»\.  u  unsaleable,  uadertook  to  prateot  it  by  his  pen, 

auu  niuic  a  long  article  in  its  defem^in  **  The  Public  Adver. 
tiser."  He  was  vain  of  his  critical  efiusion,  and  sought  by 
nods,  and  winks,  and  inuendoes  to  intimate  his  authorship. 
'•  Have  you  seen,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  *  An  Im- 
partial Account  of  Goldsmith's  History  of  England  ?'  If  you 
want  to  know  who  was  the  writer  of  it,  you  will  find  him  in 
Kubtiell-street ;— ^,  mum  /" 

Tlie  history,  on  the  whole,  however,  was  well  received; 
some  of  the  critios  declared  that  English  history  bad  never 
before  been  so  usefully,  so  elegantly,  and  agreeably  epito- 
mized, '^  and,  like  his  other  hist^cal  writings,  it  has  kept  its 
groxmd"  in  English  hterature. 

Goldsmith  had  intended  this  summer,  in  company  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bennet  Langton,  at  his  Hcat 
in  Lincolnshire,  wh^c  he  was  settled  in  domestie  life,  having 
the  year  prcvioudy  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Kothes. 
The  following  letter,  however,  dated  from  his  ohamlxjrs  in  the 
Temple,  on  the  7th  of  September,  apologizes  for  putting  off 
the  visit,  while  it  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  summer 
occupations,  and  of  the  attacks  of  the  critics  on  his  "  History 
of  England," 

"  If  T  Dkak  Sib, — Since  I  had  the  pleasnre  of  seeing  you  hat,  I  hare 
tteen  almost  wholly  in  the  country,  at  a  fanner's  houKC,  quite  alone, 
tiring  to  write  a  comedy.  It  is  now  finished  ;  but  when  or  how  it  will 
be  acted,  or  whether  it  will  be  acted  at  all,  are  questions  I  cannot  resolre. 
I  am,  therefore,  so  mueh  employed  upon  that,  that  I  am  under  the 
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necesBity  of  putting  off  my  intended  visit  to  Lincolnshire  for  this  sear 
eon.  Reynolds  is  just  returned  from  Paris,  and  finds  himself  now  in 
the  case  of  a  truant  that  must  make  up  for  liis  idle  time  by  diligence. 
We  have,  therefore,  agreed  to  postpone  our  journey  till  next  summer, 
when  we  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Lady  llothes  and 
you,  and  staying  double  the  time  of  our  late  intended  visit.  We  often 
meet,  and  never  without  remembering  you.  I  see  Mr.  Beauclerc  very 
often  both  in  town  and  country.  He  is  now  going  directly  forward  to 
become  a  second  Boyle ;  deep  in  chemistry  and  physics.  Johnson  has 
been  down  on  a  visit  to  a  country  parson.  Dr.  Taylor;  and  is  returned 
to  his  old  haunts  at  Mrs.  Thrale's.  Burke  is  a  farmer,  en  attendant 
a  better  place ;  but  visiting  about  too.  Every  soul  is  visiting  about, 
and  merry  but  myself;  and  that  is  hard,  too,  as  I  have  been  trying  these 
three  months  to  do  something  to  make  people  laugh.  There  have  I 
been  strolling  about  the  hedges,  studying  jests  with  a  most  tragical 
countenance.  The  '  Natural  History'  is  about  half-finished,  and  I  will 
ehortly  finish  the  rest.  God  knows,  I  am  tired  of  this  kind  of  finishing, 
which  is  but  bungling  work  ;  and  that  not  so  much  my  fault  as  the  fault 
of  my  scurvy  circumstances.  They  begin  to  talk  in  town  of  the  Oppo- 
eition'g  gaining  ground ;  the  cry  of  liberty  is  still  as  loud  as  ever.  I 
have  published,  or  Davies  has  published  for  me  an  '  Abridgment  of  the 
History  of  England,'  for  which  I  have  been  a  good  deal  abused  in  the 
newspapers,  for  betraying  the  liberties  of  the  people.  God  knows  I 
had  no  thought  for  or  against  liberty  in  my  head ;  my  whole  aim  being 
to  make  up  a  book  of  a  decent  size,  that,  as  'Squire  Richard  says,  'would 
do  no  harm  to  nobody.'  However,  they  set  me  down  as  an  an-ant  Tory, 
and  consequently  an  honest  man.  When  you  come  to  look  at  any  part 
of  it,  you'll  say  that  I  am  a  sore  Whig.  God  bless  you,  and  with  my 
mo.st  respectful  compliments  to  her  ladyship,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"OuvEE  Goldsmith." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Though  Goldsmith  found  it  impossible  to  break  from  his 
literary  occupations  to  visit  Bennet  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
he  soon  yielded  to  attractions  from  another  quarter,  in  which 
somewhat  of  sentiment  may  have  mingled.  Miss  Catherine 
Horaeck,  one  of  his  beautiful  fellow  travellers,  otherwise 
called  Little  Comedy,  had  been  mairied  in  Augug/>  to  Henry 
William  Bunbury,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  has 
become  celebrated  for  the  humorous  productions  of  his  pencil. 
Goldsmith  was  shortly  afterwards  invited  to  pay  the  newly 
married  couple  a  visit  at  their  seat,  at  Barton,  in  Suffolk. 
How  could  he  resist  such  an  invitation — especially  as  the  Jes- 
jsamy  Bride  would,  of  course,  be  among  the  guests  ?    It  is  true, 
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he  was  hampered  with  work;  he  was  still  more  hampered 
with  debt ;  his  accounts  with  Newberj*  were  perplexed ;  but 
all  must  fj;ive  way.  New  advances  arc  procured  from  Ncw- 
bcry  on  the  promise  of  a  new  tale  in  the  style  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  of  which  he  showed  him  a  few  roughly-sketched 
chapters;  so,  his  purse  replenished  in  the  old  way,  "by  hook 
or  by  crook,"  he  po6te<l  otf  to  visit  the  bride  at  IJarton.  He 
found  there  a  joyous  household,  and  one  where  ho  was  wel- 
comed witli  affection.  Garriek  was  there,  and  played  the  part 
of  master  of  the  revels,  for  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
master  of  the  bouse.  Notwithstanding  early  misunderstand- 
ings, a  social  intercourse  between  the  actor  and  the  poet  had 
grown  up  of  late,  from  meeting  together  continually  in  the 
same  circle.  A  few  particulars  have  reached  us  concerning 
Goldsmith  while  on  this  happy  visit.  We  believe  the  legend 
has  come  down  from  Miss  Mary  Homeck  herself. 

"  While  at  Barton,"  she  says,  "  his  manners  were  always 
pla}'ful  and  amusing,  taking  the  lead  in  promoting  any  scheme 
of  innocent  mirth,  and  usually  prefacing  the  invitation  with 
'  Come,  now,  let  us  play  the  fool  a  little.'  At  cards,  which 
was  commonly  a  round  game,  and  the  stake  small,  he  was 
always  the  most  noisy,  affected  great  eagerness  to  win,  and 
teased  his  opponents  of  the  gentler  sex  with  continual  jest  and 
banter  on  their  want  of  spirit  in  not  risking  the  hazard  of  the 
game.  But  one  of  his  most  favourite  enjoyments  was  to  romp 
with  the  children,  when  he  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  seemed 
one  of  the  most  joyous  of  the  group. 

"  One  of  the  means  by  which  he  amused  us  was  his  songs, 
chiefly  of  the  comic  kind,  which  were  sung  with  some  taste 
and  humour:  several,  I  believe,  were  of  his  own  composition, 
and  I  regret  that  I  neither  have  copies,  which  might  have 
been  readily  procured  from  him  at  the  time,  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber their  names." 

His  perfect  good  humour  made  him  the  object  of  tricks  of 
all  kinds  ;  often  in  retaliation  of  some  prank  which  he  himself 
had  played  off.  Unluckily  these  tricks  were  sometimes  made 
at  the  expense  of  his  toilet,  which,  with  a  view  peradventurc 
to  please  the  eye  of  a  certain  fair  lady,  he  had  again  enriched 
to  the  impoverishmentof  his  purse.  "  Being  at  all  times  gay  in 
his  dress,"  says  this  lady-like  legend, "  he  made  his  appearapce 
at  the  breakfast-table  in  a  smart  black  silk  coat  with  an 
expensive  pair  of  ruffles ;  the  coat  some  one  contrived  to  soil, 
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and  it  was  sent  to  be  cleansed;  but,  either  by  accident,  or 
probably  by  design,  the  day  after  it  came  home  the  sleeves 
became  daubed  with  paint,  which  was  not  discovered  until 
the  ruffles  also,  to  his  great  mortification,  were  irretrievably 
disfigured. 

"  He  always  wore  a  wig,  a  peculiarity  which  those  who 
judge  of  his  appearance  only  from  the  fine  poetical  head  of 
Reynolds  would  not  suspect ;  and  on  one  occasion,  some  person 
contrived  seriously  to  injure  this  important  adjunct  to  diess. 
It  was  the  only  one  he  had  in  the  country,  and  the  misfortune 
seemed  irreparable  until  the  services  of  Mr.  Bunbury's  valet 
were  called  in,  who,  however,  performed  his  functions  so 
indifferently,  that  poor  Goldsmith's  appearance  became  the 
signal  for  a  general  smile." 

This  was  wicked  waggery,  especially  when  it  was  directed 
to  mar  all  the  attempts  of  the  imfortunate  poet  to  improve  his 
personal  appearance,  about  which  he  was  at  all  times  dubi- 
ously sensitive,  and  particularly  when  among  the  ladies. 

We  have  in  a  former  chapter  recorded  his  imlucky  tmnble 
into  a  fountain  at  Versailles,  when  attempting  a  feat  of  agility 
in  presence  of  the  fair  Homecks.  Water  was  destined  to  be 
equally  baneful  to  him  on  the  present  occasion.  "  Some 
difference  of  opinion,"  says  the  fair  narrator,  "  having  arisen 
with  Lord  Harrington  respecting  the  depth  of  a  pond,  the 
poet  remarked  that  it  was  not  so  deep  but  that,  if  anything 
valuable  was  to  be  found  at  the  bottom,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  pick  it  up.  His  lordship,  after  some  banter,  threw  in  a 
guinea  ;  Goldsmith,  not  to  be  outdone  in  this  kind  of  bravado, 
in  attempting  to  fulfil  his  promise  without  getting  wet,  acci- 
dentally fell  in,  to  the  amusement  of  all  present,  but  perse- 
vered, brought  out  the  money,  and  kept  it,  remarking  that  he 
had  abundant  objects  on  whom  to  bestow  any  further  proofs 
of  his  lordship's  whim  or  bounty." 

All  this  is  recorded  by  the  beautiful  Mary  Homeck,  the 
Jessamy  Bride  herself;  but  while  she  gives  these  amusing 
pict\u"es  of  poor  Goldsmith's  eccentricities,  and  of  the  mis- 
chievous pranks  played  off  upon  him,  she  bears  unqualified 
testimony,  which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere,  to  the  qualities 
of  his  head  and  heart,  which  shone  forth  in  his  countenance, 
and  gained  him  the  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Among  the  circumstances  of  this  visit,  vaguely  called  ta 
mind  by  this  fair  lady  in  after  years,  was,  that  Goldsmith 
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read  to  her  and  her  sister  the  first  part  of  a  novel  which  he 
^M^^  IB  hand.  It  waa  douMeas  the  manoBcript  mentioned  at 
■tlie  bcgiaaiBg  of  thia  ehaaler,  on  which  he  had  obtuined  an 
adwnee  of  money  from  l^wberr  to  atave  off  some  preeaing 
debts,  and  to  provide  funds  for  this  very  ^-isit.  It  never  was 
finiahed.  The  bookMikr,  when  he  come  afterwards  to  ex- 
amine the  iiMiBMwripti,  objected  to  it  aa  a  mere  narrative 
virsion  of  the  Good^atarad  Man.  Goldsmith,  too  easily  put 
out  oi'coneett  of  his  writinas,  threw  it  aside,  forgetting  that  this 
was  the  very  Newbery  yno  hepC  Ua  Vioar  of  Wakefield  by 
him  for  nearlv  two  yean,  tinmigh  donbta  of  its  snooeaa. 
The  loaa  d  tte  iMiuiami|it  is  dbeply  to  be  regretted;  it 
doubtleaa  woold  htm  be«m  properly  wrought  up  before  given 
to  the  preas,  and  might  have  given  us  new  scenes  in  life,  and 
traits  of  eharacter,  wnile  it  oaakd  not  fail  to  bear  traces  of  his 
deli(^4fiil  style.  What  a  pity  he  had  not  been  guided  by  the 
opinions  of  his  fidr  listeners  at  Barton,  instead  of  that  of  the 
astute  Mr.  Newbery ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Wk  have  mentioDed  old  General  Oglethorpe  as  one  of 
Goldsmith's  aristoentieal  acquaintances.  This  veteran,  bom 
in  1698,  had  commeneed  life  early  by  serving,  when  a  mere 
f>tri])ling,  under  Prince  Eugene,  against  the  Turks.  He  had 
continued  in  military  life,  and  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general  in  1745,  and  received  a  command  during  the 
Scottish  rebellion.  Being  of  strong  Jacobite  tendencies,  he 
was  iiipgftfd  and  accused  of  favoiiring  the  rebels;  and 
though  acquitted  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  was  never  ofterR'ards 
employed ;  or,  in  technical  language,  was  shelved.  He  had 
since  been  repeatedly  a  member  of  parliament,  and  hod 
always  dirtinguished  himself  by  learning,  taste,  active  bene- 
volence, and  high  Tory  principles.  His  name,  however,  has 
become  historical,  chi^y  from  his  transactions  iu  America, 
and  the  share  he  took  in  the  settlement  of  the  colony  of 
Georgia.  It  lies  embalmed  in  honourable  immortality'  in  a 
fingle  line  of  Pope's : 

"  One,  drhren  hy  strong  benevolence  ofsouL, 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole." 
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The  veteran  was  now  seventy-four  years  of  age,  but  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  as  much  the  preux  chevaKer  as  in  his 
younger  days,  when  he  served  with  Prince  Eugene.  His 
table  was  often  the  gathering-place  of  men  of  talent.  John- 
son was  frequently  there,  and  delighted  in  drawing  from  the 
General  details  of  his  various  "  experiences."  He  was 
anxious  that  he  should  give  the  world  his  life.  "  I  know  no 
man,"  said  he,  "  whose  life  would  be  more  interesting." 
Still  the  ^-ivacity  of  the  General's  mind,  and  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge,  made  him  skip  from  subject  to  subject  too  fast  for 
the  Lexicographer.  "  Oglethorpe,"  growled  he,  *'  never 
completes  what  he  has  to  say." 

Bosvvell  gives  us  an  interesting  and  characteristic  account 
of  a  dinner  party  at  the  General's,  (April  10th,  1722,)  at 
which  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  were  present.  After  dinner, 
when  the  cloth  was  removed,  Oglethorpe,  at  Johnson's  request, 
gave  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  the  true  veteran 
style.  Pouring  a  little  wine  upon  the  table,  he  drew  his  lines 
and  parallels  with  a  wet  finger,  describing  the  positions  of 
the  opposing  forces.  "  Here  were  we — ^here  were  the  Tm-ks," 
to  all  which  Johnson  listened  with  the  most  earnest  attention, 
poring  over  the  plans  and  diagrams  with  his  usual  purblind 
closeness. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  general  gave  an  anecdote 
of  himself  in  early  life,  when  serving  under  Prince  Eugene. 
Sitting  at  table  once  in  company  with  a  Prince  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  the  latter  gave  a  fillip  to  a  glass  of  wine,  so  as  to  make 
some  of  it  fly  in  Oglethorpe's  face.  The  manner  in  which  it 
was  done  was  somewhat  equivocal.  How  was  it  to  be  taken 
by  the  stripling  officer  ?  If  seriously,  ho  must  challenge  the 
prince  ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  might  fix  on  himself  the  character 
of  a  drawcansir.  If  passed  over  without  notice,  he  might  be 
charged  with  cowardice.  His  mind  was  made  up  in  an 
instant.  "Prince,"  said  he,  smiling,  "that  is  an  excellent 
joke  :  but  we  do  it  much  better  in  England."  So  saying,  he 
threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the  prince's  face.  "  II  a  Men 
fait,  mon  prince,"  cried  an  old  general  present,  "  vous  Vavez 
commence."  (He  has  done  right,  my  prince ;  you  commenced 
it.)  The  prince  had  the  good  sense  to  acquiesce  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  veteran,  and  Oglethorpe's  retort  in  kind  was  taken 
in  good  part. 

It  was  probably  at  the  close  of  this  story  that  the  officious 
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Boswcll,  ever  anxious  to  promote  convcrwition  for  the  benefit 
of  his  note-book,  started  the  question  whether  duelling  were 
consistent  with  morul  duty.  The  old  general  fired  up  in  an 
instant.  "  Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  with  a  lofty  nir ;  "  un- 
doubtedly a  man  has  a  right  to  defend  his  honour."  Gold- 
smith immediately  carried  the  war  into  Boswell's  own  quar- 
ters, and  pinued  him  with  the  question,  "  what  he  would  do  if 
afl&t)ntedr"  The  pliant  Ik)swell,  who  for  the  moment  had 
the  fear  of  the  general,  rather  than  of  Johnson  Ixjfore  his  eyes, 
replied,  "  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  fight."  "  Why, 
then,  that  solves  the  question,"  replied  Goldsmith.  "  No, 
sir  !"  thundered  out  Johnson  ;  "  it  docs  not  follow  that  what 
a  man  would  do,  is  therefore  right."  He,  however,  sub- 
sequently went  into  a  discussion  to  show  that  there  were 
necessities  in  the  case,  arising  out  of  the  artificial  refinement 
of  society,  and  its  proscription  of  any  one  who  should  put  up 
with  an  afiront  without  fighting  a  duel.  "  He  then,"  con- 
cluded he,  "  who  fights  a  duel,  does  not  fight  from  passion 
against  his  antagonist,  but  out  of  self-defence,  to  avert  the 
stigma  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  himself  from  being  driven 
out  of  society.  I  could  wish  there  were  not  that  superfluity 
of  refinement ;  but  while  such  notions  prevail,  no  doubt  a 
man  may  lawfully  fight  a  duel." 

Another  question  started  was,  whether  people  who  dis- 
agreed on  a  capital  point,  could  live  together  in  friendship. 
Johnson  said  they  might.  Goldsmith  said  they  could  not,  as 
they  had  not  the  idem  telle  atque  ulem  voile — the  same  likings 
and  aversions.  Johnson  rejoined,  that  they  must  shun  the 
subject  on  which  they  disagreed.  "  But,  sir,"  said  Gold- 
smith, "  when  people  live  together  who  have  something  as  to 
which  they  disagree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun,  they  will 
be  in  the  situation  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Blue  Beard : 
'  you  may  look  into  all  the  chambers  but  one  ;'  but  we  should 
have  the  greatest  inclination  to  look  into  that  chamber,  to 
talk  of  that  subject."  "  Sir,"  thundered  Johnson,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  I  am  not  saying  that  i/ou  could  live  in  friendship  with 
a  man  from  whom  you  differ  as  to  some  point ;  I  am  only 
sajing  that  /  could  do  it." 

Who  will  not  say  that  Goldsmith  had  not  the  best  of  this 
petty  contest  ?  How  just  was  his  remark !  how  felicitous  the 
illustration  of  the  blue  chamber !  how  rude  and  overbearing 
was  the  argumenium  ad  hominem  of  Johnson,  when  he  felt 
that  he  had  the  worst  of  the  argument ! 
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The  conversation  turned  upon  ghosts.  General  Oglethorpe 
told  the  story  of  a  Colonel  Pendergast,  an  officer  in  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  army,  who  predicted  among  his  comrades 
that  he  should  die  on  a  certain  day.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet 
took  place  on  that  day.  The  colonel  was  in  the  midst  of  it, 
but  came  out  unhurt.  The  firing  had  ceased,  and  his  brother 
officers  jested  with  him  about  the  fallacy  of  his  prediction. 
"  The  day  is  not  over,"  replied  he,  gravely ;  "  I  shall  die  not- 
■\nthstanding  what  you  see."  His  words  proved  true.  The 
order  for  a  cessation  of  firing  had  not  reached  one  of  the 
French  batteries,  and  a  random  shot  from  it  killed  the  colonel 
on  the  spot.  Among  his  efiects  was  found  a  pocket-book,  in 
which  he  had  made  a  solemn  entry,  that  Sir  John  Friend, 
who  had  been  executed  for  high  treason,  had  appeared  to 
him,  either  in  a  dream  or  vision,  and  predicted  that  he  would 
meet  him  on  a  certain  day  (the  very  day  of  the  battle). 
Colonel  Cecil,  who  took  possession  of  the  efiects  of  Colonel 
Pendergast,  and  read  the  entry  in  the  pocket-book,  told  this 
story  to  Pope,  the  poet,  in  the  presence  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe. 

This  story,  as  related  by  the  General,  appears  to  have  been 
well  received,  if  not  credited,  by  both  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith, each  of  whom  had  something  to  relate  in  kind.  Gold- 
smith's brother,  the  clergyman  in  whom  he  had  such  implicit 
confidence,  had  assured  him  of  his  having  seen  an  apparition. 
Johnson  also  had  a  friend,  old  Mr.  Cave,  the  printer,  at  St. 
John's  Gate,  "  an  honest  man,  and  a  sensible  man,"  who  told 
him  he  had  seen  a  ghost :  he  did  not,  however,  like  to  talk  of 
it,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  hoiTor  whenever  it  was  men- 
tioned, "  And  pray,  sir,"  asked  Boswell,  "  what  did  he  say 
was  the  appearance  ? "  "  Why,  sir,  something  of  a  shadowy 
being." 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  superstitious  txim 
in  the  conversation  of  such  intelligent  men,  when  he  recollects 
that  but  a  few  years  before  this  time,  all  London  had  been 
agitated  by  the  absurd  story  of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost ;  a 
matter  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  deemed  worthy  of  his  serious 
investigation,  and  about  which  Goldsmith  had  written  a 
pamphlet. 
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CHAPTER  jaXLY. 


Aifovo  the  agreeable  acquamtancet  made  by  Goldsmith 
about  this  time,  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Cradock,  a  yountf  geutleman 
of  LcicestenhirCt  livins  at  his  ease,  but  disposed  to  "  mako 
himself  uneasy,"  by  mennling  with  literature  and  the  theatre; 
in  fact,  he  baa  a  paaioa  for  plays  and  players,  and  had  eome 
up  to  town  with  a  modified  translation  of  Voltaire's  tragedy 
of  Zobeidc,  in  a  view  to  get  it  acted.  There  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  caee,  as  he  was  a  man  of  fortune,  had  letters 
of  introdiiction  to  persons  of  note,  and  was  altogether  in  a 
dififezent  position  orom  the  indigent  man  of  gpenius  whom 
manegen  mi^t  harass  with  impunity.  Goldsmith  aict  him 
at  the  hfltae  of  Yates,  the  actor,  and  finding  that  he  was 
a  fUeod  of  Loud  Claxe,  soon  became  sociable  witii  him.  Mutual 
tattee  qniekened  the  intimaev,  especially  as  they  found  means 
of  wnrmg  each  other.  GoIaamitK  wrote  an  epilogue  for  the 
traaedy  of  2!obeide  ;  and  Cradoek,  who  was  an  amateur  mu- 
sician, arranged  the  music  for  the  Threnodia  Augustalis,  a 
lament  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  \Vale8,  the 
political  mistress  and  patron  of  Lord  Gare,  which  Goldsmith 
nad  thrown  off  hastily  to  please  that  noUcman.  The  tragedy 
was  played  with  some  success  at  Covcnt  Garden  ;  the  lament 
was  recited  and  sung  at  Mrs.  Cdmelr's  rooms — a  very  fashion- 
able resort  in  Soho  Square,  got  up  by  a  woman  of  enterprise 
of  that  name.  It  was  in  whimsic^  parody  of  those  gay,  and 
somewhat  promiscuous  assemblages  that  Golds-mith  used  to 
call  the  motley  evening  parties  at  his  lodgings,  ''little 
Comelys." 

The  Threnodia  Atigustalis  was  not  publicly  known  to  be  by 
Goldsmith  tmtil  several  years  after  his  death. 

Cradoek  was  one  of  the  few  polite  intimates  who  felt  more 
disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  generous  qualities  of  the 
poet,  than  to  sport  with  his  eccentricities.  He  sought  his  so- 
ciety whenever  he  came  to  town,  and  occasionally  had  him  to 
his  seat  in  the  coimtry.  Goldsmith  appreciated  his  sympathy, 
and  imburdened  himself  to  him  without  reserve.  Seeing  the 
lettered  ease  in  which  this  amateur  author  was  enabled  to 
live,  and  the  time  he  could  bestow  on  the  elaboration  of  a 
manuscript,  "  Ah !  Mr.  Cradoek,"  cried  he,  "  think  of  me, 
that  must  write  a  volume  every  month  1"     He  complained  to 
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him  of  the  attempts  made  by  inferior  writers,  and  by  others 
who  could  scarcely  come  imder  that  denomination,  not  only 
to  abuse  and  depreciate  his  writings,  but  to  render  him  ridi- 
culous as  a  man ;  perverting  every  harmless  sentiment  and 
action  into  charges  of  absurdity,  malice,  or  foUy.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  "  I  am  as  a  lion  baited 
by  curs !" 

Another  acquaintance,  which  he  made  about  this  time,  was 
a  young  countryman  of  the  name  of  MDonnell,  whom  he  met 
in  a  state  of  destitution,  and,  of  course,  befriended.  The  fol- 
lowing grateful  recollections  of  his  kindness  and  his  merits 
were  furnished  by  that  person  in  after  years : — 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1772,"  writes  he,  "  that  the  death  of 
my  elder  brother — when  in  London,  on  my  way  to  Ireland — 
left  me  in  a  most  forlorn  situation.  I  was  then  about  eighteen ; 
I  possessed  neither  friends  nor  money,  nor  the  means  of  get- 
ting to  Ireland,  of  which,  or  of  England,  I  knew  scarcely 
anything,  from  having  so  long  resided  in  France.  In  this 
situation,  I  had  strolled  about  for  two  or  three  days,  consider- 
ing what  to  do,  but  unable  to  come  to  any  determination, 
when  Providence  directed  me  to  the  Temple  Gardens.  I  threw 
myself  on  a  seat,  and,  willing  to  forget  my  miseries  for  a  mo- 
ment, drew  out  a  book ;  that  book  was  a  volume  of  Boileau. 
I  had  not  been  there  long,  when  a  gentleman,  strolling  about, 
passed  near  me,  and  observing,  perhaps,  something  Irish  or 
foreign  in  my  garb  or  countenance,  addressed  me  :  '  Sir,  you 
seem  studious ;  I  hope  you  find  this  a  favourable  place  to 
pursue  it.'  '  Not  very  studious,  sir ;  I  fear  it  is  the  want  of 
society  that  brings  me  hither ;  I  am  soHtary  and  unknown  in 
this  metropolis  ;'  and  a  passage  from  Cicero — Or  ado  pro  Ar- 
chia — occurring  to  me,  I  quoted  it  :  '  Hoec  studia  jironoctant 
nobiscum,  periyrinantur,  rusticantur.''  '  You  are  a  scholar,  too, 
sir,  I  perceive.'  '  A  piece  of  one,  sir ;  but  I  ought  stiU  to 
have  been  in  the  college  where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick 
up  the  little  I  know.'  A  good  deal  of  conversation  ensued ; 
I  told  him  part  of  my  history,  and  he,  in  retimi,  gave  his  ad- 
dress in  the  Temple,  desiring  me  to  call  soon,  from  which,  to 
my  infinite  surprise  and  gratification,  I  found  that  the  person 
who  thus  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  my  fate  was  my  coun- 
trj'man,  and  a  distinguished  ornament  of  letters. 

"  I  did  not  fail  to  keep  the  appointment,  and  was  received 
in  the  kindest  manner.     He  told  me  smilingly,  that  he  was 
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not  rich ;  that  he  could  do  little  for  me  in  direct  pecuniary 
aid,  but  would  endeavour  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  doinj^ 
something  for  myself;  observing,  that  he  could  at  least  funiish 
me  with  adv-ice  not  wholly  useless  to  n  young  man  placed  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  metropolis.  *  In  London,'  he  continued, 
*  nothing  is  to  bo  got  for  nothing :  you  must  work  ;  and  no 
man  who  chooses  to  be  indiistrious  need  be  under  obligations 
to  another,  for  here  labour  of  every  kind  commands  its  re- 
ward. If  you  think  proper  to  assist  me  occasionally  as 
amanuensis,  I  shall  be  obliged,  and  you  will  be  placed  under 
no  obligation,  until  something  more  jxrmanent  can  be  secured 
for  you,'  This  employment,  which  I  pursued  for  some  time, 
was  to  translate  passages  from  Buffon,  which  was  abridged 
or  altered,  according  to  circumstances,  for  his  Natural 
History." 

Goldsmith's  literary  tasks  were  fast  getting  a-hcad  of  him, 
and  he  began  now  to  "  toil  after  them  in  vain." 

Five  volumes  of  the  "  Natural  History"  here  spoken  of,  had 
long  since  been  paid  for  by  Mr.  Griffin,  yet  most  of  them  were 
still  to  be  written.  His  young  amanuensis  bears  testimony  to 
his  embarrassments  and  f)erplexitie8,  but  to  the  degree  of 
equanimity  with  which  he  bore  them : 

"  It  has  been  said,"  observed  he,  "  that  he  was  irritable. 
Such  may  have  been  the  case  at  times  ;  nay,  I  believe  it  was 
80  ;  for  what  with  the  continual  pursuit  of  authors,  printers, 
and  booksellers,  and  occasional  pecxmiary  embarrassments,  few 
covld  have  avoided  exhibiting  similar  marks  of  impatience. 
But  it  was  never  so  towards  me.  I  saw  him  only  in  his  bland 
and  kind  moods,  with  a  flow,  perhaps  an  overflow,  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  for  all  who  were  in  any  manner  depen- 
dent upon  him.  I  looked  upon  him  with  awe  and  veneration, 
and  he  upon  me  as  a  kind  pjirent  upon  a  child. 

"  His  manner  and  address  exhibited  much  frankness  and 
cordiality,  particiJarly  to  those  with  whom  he  possessed  any 
degree  of  intimacy.  His  good-nature  was  equally  apparent. 
You  could  not  dislike  the  man,  although  several  of  his  foUies 
and  foibles  you  might  be  tempted  to  condemn.  He  was  ge- 
nerous and  inconsiderate  :  money  with  him  had  little  value." 

To  escape  from  many  of  the  tormentors  jast  alluded  to,  and 
to  devote  himself  without  interruption  to  his  task.  Goldsmith 
took  lodgings  for  the  siunmer  at  a  farm-house  near  the  six- 
mile  stone  on  the  Edgeware-road,  and  carried  down  his  books 
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in  two  return  post-chaises.  He  used  to  say  he  believed  the 
ftirmer's  family  thought  him  an  odd  character,  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  Spectator  appeared  to  his  landlady  and  her 
children ;  he  was  The  Gentleman.  Boswell  tells  us  that  he 
went  to  \'isit  him  at  the  place  in  company  with  Mickle,  trans- 
lator of  the  Lusiad.  Goldsmith  was  not  at  home,  Having  a 
curiosity  to  see  his  apartment,  however,  they  went  in,  and 
found  curious  scraps  of  descriptions  of  animals  scrawled  upon 
the  wall  with  a  black-lead  pencil. 

The  farm-house  in  question  is  still  in  existence,  though 
much  altered.  It  stands  upon  a  gentle  eminence  in  Hyde- 
lane,  commanding  a  pleasant  prospect  towards  Hendon.  The 
room  is  still  pointed  out  in  which  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
was  written ;  a  convenient  and  airy  apartment,  up  one  flight 
of  stairs. 

Some  matter  of  fact  traditions  concerning  the  author  were 
furnished,  a  few  years  since,  by  a  son  of  the  farmer,  who  was 
sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  Goldsmith  resided  with  his 
father.  Though  he  had  engaged  to  board  with  the  family, 
his  meals  were  generally  sent  to  him  in  his  room,  in  which  he 
passed  the  most  of  his  time,  negligently  dressed,  with  his 
shirt-collar  open,  busily  engaged  in  writing.  Sometimes, 
probably  when  in  moods  of  composition,  he  would  wander 
into  the  kitchen  without  noticing  any  one,  stand  musing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  and  then  hurry  off  again  to  his  room,  no 
doubt  to  commit  to  paper  some  thought  which  had  struck  him. 
Sometimes  he  stroUed  about  the  fields,  or  was  to  be  seen 
loitering,  and  reading,  and  musing  under  the  hedges.  He  was 
subject  to  fits  of  wakefulness,  and  read  much  in  bed  ;  if  not 
disposed  to  read  he  still  kept  the  candle  burning ;  if  he  wished 
to  extinguish  it,  and  it  was  out  of  his  reach,  he  flung  his 
slipper  at  it,  which  would  be  found  in  the  morning  near  the 
overturned  candlestick,  and  daubed  with  grease.  He  was 
noted  here,  as  everywhere  else,  for  his  charitable  feelings 
No  beggar  applied  to  him  in  vain,  and  he  evinced  on  all  occa- 
sions great  commiseration  for  the  poor. 

He  had  the  use  of  the  parlour  to  receive  and  entertain  com- 
pany, and  was  visited  by  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  Hugh  Boyd, 
the  reputed  author  of  Junius,  Sir  William  Chambers,  and 
other  distinguished  characters.  He  gave,  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  a  dinner  party ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  his  guests 
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irere  detained  bv  a  thunder  shower,  he  got  up  a  dance,  and 
carried  the  memment  late  into  the  ni^ht. 

Am  xmoal,  he  was  the  promoter  of  hilarity  among  the  young, 
and  at  one  time  took  the  children  of  the  house  to  see  a  com- 
pany of  stroUing  players  at  Hendon.  The  greatest  amuse- 
ment to  the  par^,  howerer,  wae  derived  from  his  own  jokes 
on  the  road,  and  hit  ooraments  on  the  performnnce,  which 
produced  infinite  laughter  among  his  youtkftil  companions. 

Near  to  his  rural  retreat  at  Edgeware,  a  Mr.  Seguin,  an 
Irish  merolMMit,  of  litenry  tastes,  Yum  country  qiuu^ers  for  his 
fiunily.  where  Oeidsmitlk  was  always  welcome. 

In  this  family  he  would  indulge  in  plaj-ful  and  even  gro- 
tesque humour,  and  was  ready  for  anything — conversation, 
music,  or  a  game  of  romps.  He  priaed  himself  upon  his 
dancing,  and  would  walk  a  minuet  with  Mrs.  Seguin,  to  thein- 
ilaite  —aim tint  of  kenelf  and  the  children,  whose  shouts  of 
Ura<7hter  he  bore  with  parlbet  good  humour.  He  would  sing 
Iri.Hh  Mmgs,  and  the  Seoleh  balud  of  Johnny  Armstrong.  He 
took  the  lead  in  the  children's  sports  of  Utnd  man's  buff, 
hunt  the  slipper,  &c.,  or  in  their  games  at  cards,  and  was  the 
most  wrisy  of  the  party,  afibcting  to  cheat,  and  to  be  oxces- 
mmAj  eager  to  win ;  while  with  children  of  smaller  size,  he 
would  turn  the  hind  part  of  his  wig  before,  and  play  all  kinds 
of  tricks  to  anrase  thmn. 

One  word  as  to  his  mosical  skill,  and  his  performance  t)n 
the  flute,  which  comes  tip  so  invariably  in  all  hi.i  fireside 
revels.  He  really  knew  nothing  of  music  scientifically ;  he 
had  a  good  ear,  and  may  have  played  sweetly ;  but  we  arc 
told  he  could  not  read  a  note  of  music.  Roubillac,  the  statuary, 
once  played  a  trick  upon  him  in  this  respect.  He  pretended 
to  score  down  an  air  as  the  poet  played  it,  but  put  down 
crotchets  and  semibreves  at  random.  When  he  had  finished. 
Goldsmith  east  his  eyes  over  it  and  pronounced  it  correct ! 
It  is  possiUe  that  his  execution  in  music  was  like  his  style 
in  writing ;  in  sweetnew  and  melody  he  may  have  snatched  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

He  was  at  all  times  a  capital  companion  for  children,  and 
knew  how  to  fall  in  with  their  humours.  "  I  little  thought," 
said  Miss  Hawkins,  the  woman  grown,  "  what  I  should  have 
to  boast  when  Goldsmith  taught  me  to  play  Jack  and  Jill  by 
two  bits  of  paper  on  his  fingers."      He  entertained  Mrs.  Gar- 
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rick,  we  are  told,  •mth  a  whole  budget  of  stories  and  songs ; 
delivered  the  "  Chimney  Sweep"  with  exquisite  taste  as  a 
solo ;  and  performed  a  duet  with  Garrick  of  "  Old  Rose  and 
Bum  the  Bellows." 

"  I  was  only  five  years  old,"  says  the  late  George  Colman, 
•'  when  Goldsmith,  one  evening  when  drinking  coffee  with  my 
father,  took  me  on  his  knee  and  began  to  play  with  me,  which 
amiable  act  I  returned  with  a  very  smart  slap  in  the  face  ;  it 
must  have  been  a  tingler,  for  I  left  the  marks  of  my  little 
spiteful  paw  upon  his  cheek.  This  infantile  outrage  was  fol- 
lowed by  simimary  justice,  and  I  was  locked  up  by  my  father 
in  an  adjoining  room,  to  undergo  solitary  imprisonment  in  the 
dark.  Here  I  began  to  howl  and  scream  most  abominably. 
At  length,  a  friend  appeared  to  extricate  me  from  jeopardy  ; 
it  was  the  good-natured  doctor  himself,  with  a  lighted  candle 
in  his  hand,  and  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  which  was 
still  partially  red  from  the  effects  of  my  petulance.  I  sulked 
and  sobbed,  and  he  fondled  and  soothed  until  I  began  to 
brighten.  He  seized  the  propitious  moment,  placed  three 
hats  upon  the  carpet,  and  a  shilling  under  each ;  the  shillings, 
he  told  me,  were  England,  France,  and  Spain.  '  Hey,  presto, 
cockolorum,'  cried  the  doctor,  and  lo !  on  uncovering  the 
shillings,  they  were  all  foimd  congregated  under  one.  I  was 
no  politician  at  the  time,  and  therefore  might  not  have  won- 
dered at  the  sudden  revolution  which  brought  England,  France, 
and  Spain  all  under  one  crown ;  but,  as  I  was  also  no  con- 
juror, it  amazed  me  beyond  measure.  From  that  time,  when- 
ever the  doctor  came  to  visit  my  father, 

*  I  pluck'd  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile ;' 

a  game  of  romps  constantly  ensued,  and  we  were  always  cor- 
dial friends  and  merry  playfellows." 

Although  Goldsmith  made  the  Edgeware  farm-house  his 
head- quarters  for  the  summer,  he  would  absent  himself  for 
weeks  at  a  time  on  visits  to  Mr.  Cradock,  Lord  Clare,  and  Mr. 
Langton,  at  their  country-seats.  He  would  often  visit  town, 
also,  to  dine  and  partake  of  the  public  amusements.  On  one 
occasion  he  accompanied  Edmimd  Burke  to  witness  a  per- 
formance of  the  Italian  Fantoccini  or  Puppets,  in  Panton 
Street ;  an  exhibition  which  had  hit  the  caprice  of  the  town, 
and  was  in  great  vogue.     The  puppets  were  set  in  motion  by 
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wires,  so  well  concealed  as  to  be  with  difficulty  detected. 
Boswell.  with  his  usual  obtuseness  with  respect  to  Goldsmith, 
accuses  him  of  beinpf  jealous  of  the  puppets  !  "  When  Burke," 
said  he,  "  praised  the  dexterity  with  which  one  of  them  tossed 
a  pike,  '  Pshaw,'  said  Goldsmith  tcith  some  warmth,  '  I  can  do 
it  better  myself.'  "  "  The  same  evening,"  adds  Boswell, 
"  when  supping  at  Burke's  lodgings,  he  broke  his  shin  by 
attempting  to  exhibit  to  the  company  how  much  better  he 
could  jump  over  a  stick  than  the  puj)pct8." 

Goldsmith  jcalotis  of  puppets  !  This  even  passes  In  absur- 
dity Boswell's  charge  \x\vii\  him  of  being  jcaloiis  of  the  beauty 
of  the  two  Miss  Homccks. 

llie  Panton  Street  puppets  were  destined  to  be  a  source  of 
further  amusement  to  the  town,  and  of  annoyance  to  the  little 
autocrat  of  the  stage.  Foote,  the  Aristophanes  of  tlie  English 
drama,  who  was  always  on  the  alert  to  turn  ever}'  subject  of 
popaUur  excitement  to  account,  seeing  the  success  of  the  Fan- 
toccini, gave  out  that  he  should  produce  a  Primitive  Puppet- 
show  at  the  Hayroarkct,  to  be  entitled  "llic  Handsome 
Chambermaid,  or  Piety  in  Pattens,"  intended  to  burlesque  the 
amtimtntal  eomstfy  which  Garrick  still  maintained  at  Drury 
Lane.  The  idea  of  a  play  to  be  performed  in  a  regular  theatre 
by  puppets,  excited  the  curiosity  and  talk  of  the  town.  "  Will 
your  puppets  be  as  large  as  life,  Mr.  Foote  ?"  demanded  a  lady 
of  rank.  '*  Oh,  no,  my  lady,"  replied  Foote,  "  not  much  larger 
than  Garrick.^' 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Goldsmith  retiimed  to  town  in  the  autumn  (1772),  with 
his  health  much  disordered.  His  close  fits  of  sedentary  ap- 
plication, during  which  he  in  a  manner  tied  himself  to  the 
mast,  had  laid  the  seeds  of  a  lurking  malady  in  his  system, 
and  produced  a  severe  illness  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
Town  life  was  not  favourable  to  the  health  either  of  body  or 
mind.  He  could  not  resist  the  siren  voice  of  temptadon, 
which,  now  that  he  had  become  a  notoriety,  assailed  him  on 
every  side.  Accordingly  we  find  him  launching  away  in  a 
career  of  social  dissipation  ;  dining  and  supping  out ;  at  clubs, 
at  routs,  at  theatres ;  he  is  a    guest  with  Johnson  at  the 
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Thrales,  and  an  object  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  lively  sallies ;  he  is  a 
lion  at  Mrs.  Vesey's  and  Mrs.  Montagu's,  where  some  of  the 
high-bred  blue-stockings  pronounce  him  a  "  wild  genius,"  and 
others,  peradventure,  a  "  wild  Irishman."  In  the  meantime, 
his  pecuniary  difficulties  are  increasing  upon  him,  conflicting 
with  his  proneness  to  pleasure  and  expense,  and  contributing 
by  the  harassment  of  his  mind  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  con- 
stitution. His  "  Animated  Nature,"  though  not  finished,  has 
been  entirely  paid  for,  and  the  money  spent.  The  money  ad- 
vanced by  Garrick  on  Newbery's  note,  still  hangs  over  him 
as  a  debt.  The  tale  on  which  Newbery  had  loaned  from  two 
to  three  himdred  pounds  previous  to  the  excursion  to  Barton, 
has  proved  a  failure.  The  bookseller  is  urgent  for  the  settle- 
ment of  his  complicated  account ;  the  perplexed  author  has 
nothing  to  offer  in  liquidation  but  the  copyright  of  the  comedy 
which  he  has  in  his  portfolio  ;  "  Though  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Frank,"  said  he,  "  there  are  great  doubts  of  its  success.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and,  like  bargains  wrung  from  Goldsmith 
in  times  of  emergency,  turned  out  a  golden  speculation  to  the 
bookseller. 

In  this  way,  Goldsmith  went  on  "  overrunning  the  consta- 
ble," as  he  termed  it ;  spending  everything  in  advance ; 
working  with  an  overtasked  head  and  weary  heart  to  pay  for 
past  pleasure  and  past  extravagance,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
curring new  debts,  to  perpetuate  his  struggles  and  darken  his 
future  prospects.  While  the  excitement  of  society  and  the 
excitement  of  composition  conspire  to  keep  up  a  feverishness 
of  the  system,  he  has  incurred  an  imfortunate  habit  of  quack- 
ing himself  with  James's  powders,  a  fashionable  panacea  of 
the  day. 

A  farce  produced  this  year  by  Garrick,  and  entitled  *'  The 
Irish  Widow,"  perpetuates  the  memory  of  practical  jokes 
played  off  a  year  or  two  previously  upon  the  alleged  vanity  of 
poor  simple-hearted  Goldsmith.  He  was  one  evening  at  the 
house  of  his  friend  Burke,  wuen  he  was  beset  by  a  tenth  muse, 
tin  Irish  widow  and  authoress,  just  arrived  from  Ireland,  full 
of  brogue  and  blunders,  and  poetic  fire  and  rantipole  gentility. 
She  was  soliciting  subscriptions  for  her  poems  ;  and  assailed 
Goldsmith  for  his  patronage  ;  the  great  Goldsmith — her  coun- 
try-man, and  of  course  her  friend.  She  overpowered  him 
with  eulogiums  on  his  own  poems,  and  then  read  some  of  her 
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own,  with  TehcmciK  and  gofiturc,  r   con- 

tiaually  to  the  ^eat  (■■  u  to  knowhuw  li  ih(>m. 

Poor  Goldanuth did  hU  tiwi  ft kind-heartod  iiud  ;:  i. 

tleman  could  do  in  such  ft  0(m«  ;  he  praised  her  i><  mv 

ftS  the  stomach  of  hi«  Mue  woiUd  pi>nnit :  pi-rlmpa  a  littlo 
fiuthcr ;  U^-  oirnd  her  bis  aahiM-riDtioii.  and  it  was  not  until 
she  had  ret  maay  p(U  nVt  to  the  great 

Gol'T-'"''''  roponnoed  :..  i at  had  been  in- 

fli  hie.     The  wh'  !iiid  been  a  hoax 

g.  thoamuK'"""  "yMuy,  and  tho 

Ii:  :rftblyperi'  i>ouated  by 

a  .\ii^.  iiaiiuui,  a  i.vuy  of  JUS  cuuut^.uwu,  u*  ^ii;ut  BjprightUneita 
and  talent. 

v  '^  ing  in  the  itory  to  ectabliah  the  aUogwl  Tanity 

of  t  wc  think  it  iella  raHber  to  the  diMdvuaillgo 

of  juirKt  ;  iKuig  unwarrantable  under  their  relations  of  friend- 
ship, and  a  species  of  waggeiy  quite  beaeatk  Im  genius. 

('    '  is  notes  to  BfMwell,  gives  another  of  these 

pr  1  crpctraied  by  liurko  at  thft  nuilMMO  of  Gold- 

smith's credulity.  h  was  related  to  Croker  by  Colonel 
O'Moorc  of  rioj^han  Castle,  in  Ireland,  who  was  a  party  eon- 
cemed.     Tl  li 

Leicester  S.,  ii 

whom  tl.  \  v..  1,   t'l  ■ 

wise  to  ]'•■  :i  ,^;;'.  -t,  ^;  .  ^,is 

staring  and  >1.   :.t;::_;  at  -  »  the  window  of 

on  hotel.     ••i>b-^vw  (  .  lie   to  O'Moore, 

"  and  mark  wliat  pa&^i  -  t<  twten  lu  at  Sir  Joshua's."  They 
passed  on,  and  reacLtd  tiuru  before  him.  Burke  received 
Goldsmith  with  afTLCtcd  reserve  and  coldness ;  being  pressed 
to  explain  the  reason,  "  Kcally,"  said  he,  '*  I  am  ashamed  to 
keep  company  with  a  person  who  could  act  m  you  have  just 
done  in  the  Square."  Goldsmith  protested  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  what  was  meant.  "  Why,"  said  Burke,  "  did  you  not 
exclaim  as  you  were  looking  up  at  those  women,  wh  '  '  id 
beasts  the  crowd  must  be  for  staring  vrith  such  a<lii  >t 

those  pain  fed  Jezebels,  while  a  man  of  your  talent-.  y 

imnoticed?"     "  Surely,  surely,  my  dear  friend",  <  i- 

smith,  with  alarm — '•  surely  I  did  not  say  so?"  "  JSuy,  re- 
phed  Burke,  "  if  you  had  not  said  so,  how  should  I  have  known 
it }"     "  That's  true,"  answered  Goldsmith,  "  I  am  very  sorry 
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—it  was  very  foolish  :  /  do  recollect  that  something  of  the  kind 
passed  through  my  mind,  but  I  did  not  think  I  had  uttered  it.^'' 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  jokes  were  played  off  by 
Bui-ke  before  he  had  attained  the  full  eminence  of  his  social 
position,  and  that  he  may  have  felt  privileged  to  take  liberties 
with  Goldsmith  as  his  coimtryman  and  college  associate.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  and 
his  guileless  simplicity,  made  him  a  butt  for  the  broad  waggery 
of  some  of  his  associates  ;  while  others,  more  polished,  though 
equally  perfidious,  are  on  the  watch  to  give  currency  to  his 
buUs  and  blunders. 

The  Stratford  jubilee,  in  honour  of  Shakspeare,  where  Bos- 
well  had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  was  still  in  every  one's  mind. 
It  was  sportively  suggested  that  ?L,fete  should  be  held  at  Lich- 
field in  honour  of  Johnson  and  Garrick,  and  that  the  "  Beaux 
Stratagem"  should  be  played  by  the  members  of  the  Literary 
Club.  "  Then,"  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  "I  shall  cei-tainly  play 
Scrub.  I  should  like  of  aU  things  to  try  my  hand  at  that 
character."  The  imwary  speech,  which  any  one  else  might 
have  made  without  comment,  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
record  as  whimsically  characteristic.  Beauclerc  was  extremely 
apt  to  circulate  anecdotes  at  his  expense,  founded  perhaps  on 
some  trivial  incident,  but  dressed  up  with  the  embellishments 
of  his  sarcastic  brain.  One  relates  to  a  venerable  dish  of 
peas,  served  up  at  Sir  Joshiia's  table,  which  should  have  been 
green,  but  were  any  other  colour.  A  wag  suggested  to  Gold- 
smith, in  a  whisper,  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Hammer- 
smith, as  that  was  the  way  to  turn  'em green  (Tumham-Green). 
Goldsmith,  delighted  with  the  pun,  endeavoured  to  repeat  it 
at  Burke's  table,  but  missed  the  point.  "That  is  the  way  to 
make  'em  green,"  said  he.  Nobody  laughed.  He  perceived 
he  was  at  fault.  "  I  mean  that  is  the  road  to  turn  'em  green." 
A  dead  pause  and  a  stare  ;  "  whereupon,"  adds  Beauclerc, 
"he  started  up  disconcerted  and  abruptly  left  the  table." 
This  is  evidently  one  of  Beauclerc's  caricatures. 

On  another  occasion  the  poet  and  Beauclerc  were  seated  at 
the  theatre  next  to  Lord  Shelbume,  the  minister,  whom  poli- 
tical writers  thought  proper  to  nickname  Malagrida.  "  Do 
you  know,"  said  Goldsmith  to  his  lordship,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  "  that  I  never  coidd  conceive  why  they  call  you 
Malagrida, yJ^r  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man."    This 
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i  too  good  a  trip  of  the  tongue  for  Bcauclcrc  to  let  pass:  ho 
serves  it  up  in  his  next  letter  to  Lord  Charlomont,  as  a  speci- 
men of  a  mode  of  turning  a  thought  the  MTong  wnj,  peculi:ir 
to  the  poet ;  he  makes  merry  over  it  with  his  witty  and  sar- 
castic compeer,  Horace  Walpole,  who  pronounces  it  "  a  pic- 
ture of  Goldsmith's  whole  life."  Dr.  Johnson  alone,  when  ho 
'  hewrs  it  bandied  about  as  Goldsmith's  last  blunder,  growls 
ferth  a  friendly  defence ;  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  was  n  mere 
blunder  in  emphasis.  He  meant  to  say,  I  wonder  they  should 
use  Malagrida  as  a  term  of  reproach."  Poor  Goldsmith !  On 
such  points  he  waserer  doomed  to  be  misinterpreted.  Rogers, 
the  poet,  meeting  in  times  long  subsequent  with  a  survivor 
from  those  days,  asked  him  what  Goldsmith  really  was  in  con- 
versation. Ine  old  oonversatiooal  character  was  too  deeply 
stamped  in  the  memory  of  the  veteran  to  be  effaced.  *'  Sir, 
replied  the  old  wiseacre,  **  He  wot  a  fool.  The  ri(;ht  word 
new  came  to  him.  If  you  save  him  back  a  bad  shilling,  he'd 
aay.  Why  it's  as  good  a  shilhng  as  ever  was  bom.  You  know 
he  ought  to  have  said  corned.  Comtd,  sir,  never  entered  his 
head.     I/e  toot  afool^  tir." 

We  have  so  many  anecdotes  in  which  Goldsmith's  simplicity 
is  played  upon,  that  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  meet  with  one  in 
which  he  is  represented  playing  upon  the  simplicity  of  others, 
especially  when  the  victim  of  his  joke  is  the  "  Great  Cham" 
himself,  whom  all  others  are  disposed  to  hold  so  much  in  awe. 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson  were  supping  cosily  together  at  a 
tavern  in  Dean-street,  Soho,  kept  by  Jack  Roberts,  a  singer  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  a  protege  of  Garrick's.  Johnson  delighted 
in  these  gastronomical  tiU-d-titet,  and  was  expatiating  in  high 
good  humour  on  a  dish  of  rumps  and  kidneys,  the  veins  of  his 
forehead  swelling  with  the  ardour  of  mastication.  "  These," 
said  he,  "  are  pretty  little  things ;  but  a  man  must  cat  n  great 
many  of  them  before  he  is  filled."  "  Aye ;  but  how  many  of 
them,"  asked  Goldsmith,  with  affected  simplicity,  "  would 
reach  to  the  moon  r"  "  To  the  moon  !  Ah,  sir,  that  I  fear, 
exceeds  your  calculation."  "  Not  at  all,  sir ;  I  think  I  could 
tell."  "  Pray,  then,  sir,  let  us  hear."  "  Why,  sir,  one,  if  it 
tcere  long  enough!''  Johnson  growled  for  a  time  at  finding 
himself  caught  in  such  a  trite  school-boy  trap.  "  Well,  sir," 
cried  he  at  length,  "  I  have  desen-ed  it.  I  should  not  have 
provoked  so  foolish  an  answer  by  so  foolish  a  question." 
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Among  the  many  incidents  related  as  illustrative  of  Gold- 
smith's vanity  and  envy,  is  one  which  occurred  one  evening 
when  he  was  in  a  drawing-room  with  a  party  of  ladies,  and  a  bal- 
lad-singer under  the  window  struck  up  his  favourite  song  of 
"  Sally  Salisbury."  "  How  miserably  this  woman  sings  !'  ex- 
claimed he.  "  Pray,  doctor,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  "  could 
you  do  it  better?"  "  Yes,  madam,  and  the  company  shall  be 
judges."  The  company,  of  course,  prepared  to  be  entertained 
by  an  .absurdity  ;  but  their  smiles  were  well  nigh  turned  to 
tears,  for  he  acquitted  himself  with  a  skill  and  pathos  that 
drew  universal  applause.  He  had,  in  fact,  a  delicate  ear  for 
music,  which  had  been  jarred  by  the  false  notes  of  the  ballad- 
singer  ;  and  there  were  certain  pathetic  ballads,  associated 
with  recollections  of  his  childhood,  which  were  sure  to  touch 
the  springs  of  his  heart.  We  have  another  story  of  him, 
connected  with  ballad-singing,  which  is  still  more  character- 
istic. He  was  one  evening  at  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,  in  Bemers-street,  seated  at  a  whist-table,  with  Sir 
William,  Lady  Chambers,  and  Baretti,  when  all  at  once  he 
threw  down  his  cards,  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  into  the 
street.  He  returned  in  an  instant,  resumed  his  seat,  and  the 
game  went  on.  Sir  William,  after  a  little  hesitation,  ventured 
to  ask  the  cause  of  his  retreat,  fearing  he  had  been  overcome 
by  the  heat  of  the  room.  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  Goldsmith  ; 
"  but  in  truth  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  xmfortunate 
woman  in  the  street,  half  singing,  half  sobbing,  for  such  tones 
could  only  arise  from  the  extremity  of  distress ;  her  voice 
grated  painfully  on  my  ear  and  jarred  my  frame,  so  that  I 
could  not  rest  until  I  had  sent  her  away."  It  was  in  fact,  a 
poor  ballad- singer,  whose  cracked  voice  had  been  heard  by 
others  of  the  party,  but  without  having  the  same  effect  on 
their  sensibilities.  It  was  the  reality  of  his  fictitious  scene  in 
the  story  of  the  Man  in  Black ;  wherein  he  describes  a  woman 
in  rags,  with  one  child  in  her  arms  and  another  on  her  back, 
attempting  to  sing  ballads,  but  with  such  a  mournful  voice 
that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  she  was  singing 
or  crying.  "  A  wretch,"  he  adds,  "  who,  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress, still  aimed  at  good  humour,  was  an  object  my  friend 
was  by  no  means  capable  of  withstanding."  The  Man  in 
Black  gave  the  poor  woman  all  that  he  had — a  bimdle  of 
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GMdamith,  it  is  prob«Uo,  sent  his   balltul-singcr 
aw»T  Tcjoiein^,  with  all  ti^  moaey  in  liw  pocket. 

T"       ■     "  .it  that  time  greatly  in  vo^'iu-  as  a  j)lace  of 

pu  .leut.     It  was  aitoated   niar   (lulsia;   the 

pr;  111  vvaa  a  Botaada  of  gnat  diiricnsiuns,  with  an 

or  the  centre,  «id  tiets  of  boxes  all  round.     It  was 

tu  which  Jciamm  wwrted  oecaaionally.     "I  am  a 
irnd  to  publio  UDtiiMBMnta,"  laid  be,  "  for  they  keep 
}>•  vice."*     OoMwaith  waa  equally  a  friend  to  them, 

tl.  ip^i  not  altogether  on  inch  moral  grounds.     He 

ted  of   anaeqiaeradeo,  wkich    were    then 
liar,  and  got  up  at  Bandagh   with  great 
ex|  remab.    Sir  Joabna  ReyEUNda,  who  had 

y^^  h  funaeementa,  waa  aametamee  his  corn- 

went  alone;  hia  peeuliariticfl  of 
'""n  betray  luoDa,  whatever  mi ^ht 
be  ainj^ed  out  by  wa^s.  ac- 
—  ...., — „-,f..i  ^jjQQ  him»cll'  in 

ft  to  be  played 
uj!  nil,  would  decry  his 

wi  raries  ;  others  would 

laua  ni-  kk-s,  out  purjxjsciy  miKcjuotc  and  bur- 

leaqne  t!  . ould  annoy  him  with  parodies;  while 

one  you  waa  teasing,  ae  be  supposed,  with 

great  su  ;inoiar»  silenced  his  rather  boisterou.? 

laagfater  by  quutiug  liia  own  line  about  *'  the  loud  laugh  that 
Hpcakw  the  vacant  mind."  On  ono  occasion,  he  was  actually 
&ven  out  of  the  housa  by  the  perseyering  jokes  of  a  wag, 
whose  eomplete  disguise  gave  him  no  meaaa  of  ntaliation. 

His  name  i4>pearing  in  the  new8pi4>eri  among  the  distin- 
guished persons  present  at  one  of  these  annaeaients,  his  old 

*  "  Alas,  sir !"  said  Johnson,  gpealang,  when  in  another  mood,  of 
grand  hoosso,  fine  gaideas,  and  tpieaiM  places  of  public  amu«enicnt, 
'*titg,  sb!  tbsas  are  o^y  ■truggles  m  kappineai.  When  I  first 
onland  Banalsgh.  it  gava  mi  expaasiMi  aad  ny  sensation  to  mj  mind 
sack  aa  I  oercr  esperieneed  anywhere  else.  Bnt^  as  Xerxes  wept  when 
he  viewed  his  inunense  army,  nnd  considered  that  not  one  of  that  great 
maltitnde  wonid  be  alive  a  handred  years  afterwards,  bo  it  went  to  my 
heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not  one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that 
lias  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think." 
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enemy,  Kenrick,  immediately  addressed  to  him  a  copy   of 
anonymous  verses,  to  the  follomng  pm^port : 

"  To  Dr.  Goldsmith;  on  seeing  his  name  in  the  list  of  mummers  at  the 
late  masquerade : 

"  How  widely  different,  Goldsmith,  are  the  ways 
Of  Doctors  now,  and  those  of  ancient  days  ! 
Theirs  taught  the  truth  in  academic  shades, 
Ours  in  lewd  hops  and  midnight  masquerades. 
So  changed  the  times  !  say,  philosophic  sage, 
Whose  genius  suits  so  well  this  tasteful  age, 
Is  the  Pantheon,  late  a  sink  obscene. 
Become  the  fountain  of  chaste  Hippocrene? 
Or  do  thy  moral  numbers  quaintly  flow, 
Inspired  by  th'  Aganippe  of  Soho  1 
Do  wisdom's  sons  gorge  cates  and  vermicelli. 
Like  beastly  Bickerstaffe  or  bothering  Kelly  ? 
Or  art  thou  tired  of  th'  undeserved  applause. 
Bestowed  on  bards  affecting  Virtue's  cause  1 
Is  this  the  good  that  makes  the  humble  vain. 
The  good  philosophy  should  not  disdain? 
If  so,  let  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
A  modem  sage  is  still  much  less  than  man." 

Goldsmith  was  keenly  sensitive  to  attacks  of  the  kind,  and, 
meeting  Kenrick  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  called  him  to 
sharp  account  for  taking  such  a  liberty  with  his  name,  and 
calling  his  morals  in  question,  merely  on  account  of  his  being 
seen  at  a  place  of  general  resort  and  amusement.  Kenrick 
shuffled  and  sneaked,  protesting  that  he  meant  nothing  dero- 
gatory to  his  private  character.  Goldsmith  let  him  know, 
however,  that  he  was  aware  of  his  having  more  than  once 
indulged  in  attacks  of  this  dastard  kind,  and  intimated  that 
another  such  outrage  would  be  followed  by  personal  chastise- 
ment. 

Kenrick  having  played  the  craven  in  his  presence,  avenged 
himself  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  by  complaining  of  his  having 
made  a  wanton  attack  upon  him,  and  by  making  coarse  com- 
ments upon  his  writings,  conversation,  and  person. 

The  scurrilous  satire  of  Kenrick,  however  unmerited,  may 
have  checked  Goldsmith's  taste  for  masquerades.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  calling  on  the  poet  one  morning,  found  him  walking 
about  his  room  in  somewhat  of  a  reverie,  kicking  a  bundle  of 
clothes  before  him  like  a  foot-ball.     It  proved  to  be  an  expea- 
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nre  nuMqnerade  dress,  which  he  said  he  had  been  fool  enough 
to  purchase,  and  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  the 
worth  of  his  money,  he  was  trying  to  take  it  out  in  exercise. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Fbom  the  fererish  dissipations  of  town.  Goldsmith  is  8um« 
moned  away  to  partake  of  the  genial  dissipations  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  month  of  December,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Buubury 
invites  him  down  to  Barton,  to  pass  the  Chrifltmns  holidavs. 
The  letter  is  written  in  the  usual  playful  vein  which  marks  his 
interoonrse  with  this  charming  family.  He  is  to  come  in  his 
**  noart  spring-Telvet  coat,"  to  bring  a  new  wig  to  dance  with 
the  haymakers  in,  and,  above  all,  to  follow  the  advice  of  her- 
•t'lf  and  her  sister,  (the  Jessamy  Bride.)  in  playing  loo.  This 
letter,  which  plays  so  archly,  yet  kindly,  with  some  of  poor 
Goldsmith's  peculiarities,  and  Dcspeaks  such  real  ladylike  regard 
for  him,  requires  a  word  or  two  of  annotation.  The  sprmg- 
TelTet  suit  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  a  gallant  adorn- 
ment, (somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  famous  bloom-coloured 
ooat,)  in  which  Goldsmith  had  figured  in  the  preceding  month 
of  May — the  season  of  blossoms — ^for,  on  the  2l8t  of  that 
month,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  chronicle  of  Mr. 
William  Filby,  tailor:  To  your  blue  velvet  suit,  £21  10*.  9f/. 
Also,  about  the  same  time,  a  suit  of  livery  and  a  crimson  col- 
lar for  the  serving  man.  Again  we  hold  the  Jessamy  Bride 
responsible  for  this  gorgeous  splendoiu"  of  wardrobe. 

The  new  wig  no  doubt  is  a  lig-wig  and  solitaire,  still  highly 
the  mode,  and  in  which  Goldsmith  is  represented  as  figuring 
when  in  full  dress,  equipped  with  his  sword. 

As  to  the  dancing  with  the  haymakers,  we  presume  it 
alludes  to  some  gambol  of  the  poet,  m  the  course  of  his  former 
visit  to  Barton ;  when  he  ranged  the  fields  and  lawns  a  char- 
tered libertine,  and  tumbled  into  the  fish-ponds. 

As  to  the  suggestions  about  loo,  they  are  in  sportive  allu- 
sion to  the  doctor's  mode  of  playing  that  game  in  their  merry 
evening  parties ;  affecting  the  desperate  gambler  and  easy 
dupe ;  running  co\mter  to  all  rule ;  making  extravagant  ven- 
tures ;  reproaching  all  others  with  cowardice ;  da.shing  at  all 
hazards  at  the  pool,  and  getting  himself  completely  loo'd,  to 
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the  great  amusement  of  the  company.  The  drift  of  the  fair 
sisters'  advice  was  most  probably  to  tempt  him  on,  and  then 
leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

With  these  comments,  we  subjoin  Goldsmith's  reply  to  Mrs. 
Bunbury,  a  fine  piece  of  off-hand  humorous  writing,  which 
has  only  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  public,  and  which 
throws  a  familiar  light  on  the  social  circle  at  Barton. 

"  Madam, — I  read  your  letter  with  all  that  allowance  which  critical 
candour  could  require,  but  after  all,  find  so  much  to  object  to,  and  so 
much  to  raise  my  indignation,  that  I  cannot  help  giving  it  a  serious 
answer. — I  am  not  so  ignorant,  madam,  as  not  to  see  there  are  many 
sarcasms  contained  in  it,  and  solecisms  also.  (Solecism  is  a  word  that 
comes  from  the  town  of  Soleis,  in  Attica,  among  the  Greeks,  built  by 
Solon,  and  applied  as  we  use  the  word  Kidderminster  for  curtains  from  a, 
town  also  of  that  name — but  this  is  learning  you  have  no  taste  for  !) — 
I  say,  madam,  there  are  many  sarcasms  in  it,  and  solecisms  also.  But 
not  to  seem  an  ill-natured  critic,  I'll  take  leave  to  quote  your  own  words, 
and  give  you  my  remarks  upon  them  as  they  occur.  You  begin  as 
follows  : 

'  I  hope,  my  good  Doctor,  you  soon  will  be  here. 
And  your  spring-velvet  coat  very  smart  will  appear, 
To  open  our  ball  the  first  day  of  the  year.* 

"Pray,  madam,  where  did  you  ever  find  the  epithet  'good'  applied  to 
the  title  of  doctor?  Had  you  called  me  'learned  doctor,'  or  'grave 
doctor,'  or  '  noble  doctor,'  it  might  be  allowable,  because  they  belong  to 
the  profession.  But  not  to  cavil  at  trifles,  you  talk  of  my  '  spring-velvet 
coat,'  and  advise  me  to  wear  it  the  first  day  in  the  year,  that  is,  in 
the  middle  of  winter  ! — a  spring-velvet  coat  in  the  middle  of  winter  !  !  ! 
That  would  be  a  solecism  indeed  !  and  yet,  to  increase  the  inconsis- 
tency, in  another  part  of  your  letter  you  call  me  a  beau.  Now,  on  one 
side  or  other  you  must  be  wrong.  If  I  am  a  beau,  I  can  never  think  of 
wearing  a  spring-velvet  in  winter;  and  if  I  am  not  a  beau,  why 
then,  that  explains  itself.  But  let  me  go  on  to  your  two  next  strange 
lines: 

*  And  bring  with  you  a  wig,  that  is  modish  and  gay, 
To  dance  with  the  girls  that  are  makers  of  hay.' 

"  The  absurdity  of  making  hay  at  Christmas  you  yourself  seem  sensi- 
ble of :  you  say  your  sister  will  laugh ;  and  so,  indeed,  she  well  may  ! 
The  Latins  have  an  expression  for  a  contemptuous  kind  of  laughter, 
'  naso  contemnere  aduncoj'  that  is,  to  laugh  with  a  crooked  nose.  She 
may  laugh  at  you  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  if  she  thinks  fit.  But 
now  I  come  to  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  extraordinary  propositions, 
which  is  to  take  your  and  your  sister's  advice  in  playing  at  loo.  The  pre- 
sumption of  the  offer  raises  my  indignation  beyond  the  bounds  of  prose  ; 
it  inspires  me  at  once  with  verse  and  resentment.  I  take  advice  ]  and 
from  whom  ]    You  shall  hear ; 
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"  Tfait  l«t  IM  RiipMe,  what  nay  tbortlr  be  tUM, 
Dm  tomfamj  wt,  uid  the  mid  to  be  Loo : 
All  snirking,  and  pleeaant,  Mid  big  with  •dTentvM, 
JUid  4sUbc  the  etoke  wkieh  it  fixed  in  the  centre. 
Soaad  MM  roond  go  the  eard%  while  I  inwardlj  damn 
At  nerer  once  fladuif  a  Tiait  flrom  Pam. 
I  laj  dowB  mj  itake,  i^ipareBtljr  cool, 
While  the  harplea  abeot  bm  all  pocket  the  pool. 
1  fret  in  Boj  giaanl,  jti,  eaotlooa  and  alj, 
I  wiab  all  my  frteada  maj  bo  bolder  than  I : 
Tei  itUl  tkij  illaqf,  not  a  enatnre  will  aim 
Br  loriag  tMr  noMnr  to  reatnra  at  fiune. 
'Tie  \m  wa  that  ai  nigfardlj  eaatUm  I  aeold. 
Tie  in  Tda  tlut  I  flatter  tbo  bfare  aad  tho  bold : 
All  plaj  thair  own  way,  and  thqr  tUak  me  an  am^ — 
'  What  doea  Mn.  Bonbory  V—'  I,  Sir  1    I  pam.' 
'  Fray  wbat  doea  Miai  Ilomock  1  take  counge,  cema  do/ 
'  Who»  1 1  let  me  aee.  Sir.  why  I  moat  oaai  too.' 
Mr.  BoDbDty  fireta.  and  I  fret  like  the  deril. 
To  aee  them  ao  cowardW,  lucky,  and  ciriL 
Tet  atiU  I  riinas,  and  oootinne  to  aii^  oo^ 
'Ni^  mada  by  my  lomea  aa  bold  aa  a  lion, 
I  reBtore  at  all,  while  my  avarioe  r^arda 

The  whtAt  pool  aa  my  own '  Come,  gire  me  fire  carda.' 

'  Well  doae !'  or  the  ladiea :  'Ah,  Doctor,  that's  good  I 

The  pool^  Tery  nth — ah  t  the  Doctor  is  loo'd  ! ' 

Tlraa  foiTd  In  my  eonrage,  en  all  aidea  perplczt, 

I  tA  for  adriee  from  the  lady  that's  next : 

'  Pray,  ma'am,  be  so  good  as  to  giro  your  adriee ; 

Don't  yoa  think  the  beat  way  is  to  rentnre  for't  twice  V 

*  I  adriee,'  cries  the  lady, '  to  try  it,  I  own — 

'  Ah !  the  Doctor  is  loo'd  !     Come,  Doctor,  pnt  down.' 

Thus,  playing,  and  plaring,  I  still  grow  more  eager. 

And  so  bold,  and  so  bold,  I'm  at  Ust  a  bold  beggar. 

Now,  ladies.  I  aak,  if  law  matters  yon're  skill'd  in. 

Whether  crimes  such  a«  yours  should  not  come  before  Fielding : 

Por  giring  adriee  tliat  is  not  worth  a  straw. 

May  well  be  call'd  picking  of  pockets  in  law  ; 

And  piekiag  of  pockets,  with  which  I  now  chai^ge  ye, 

la,  by  qainto  KUaabeth,  Death  withont  Cleigy. 

What  joatiee,  when  both  to  the  Old  BMley  brooght ! 

By  the  goda,  I'll  enjoy  it,  though  'tis  bat  in  thought ! 

Both  are  placed  at  the  bar,  with  all  proper  deeomm. 

With  bunches  of  fennel,  aad  nosegqra  before  'em ; 

Both  corer  their  faces  with  mobs  and  all  thai. 

But  the  jndge  bids  them,  angrily,  tdie  off  their  hat 

When  aneoverd,  a  buzz  of  inquiiy  runs  round, 

*  Pray  what  are  their  crimes  ?' — '  Tliey're  been  pilfering  foond.' 
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*  But  pray  who  have  they  pilfer'd  V — '  A  doctor,  I  hear,' 

'  What,  yon  solemn-faced,  odd-looking  man  that  stands  near?' 

'  The  same.' — '  What  a  pity  !  how  does  it  surprise  one, 

Two  handsomer  culprits  I  never  set  eyes  on  !' 

Then  their  friends  all  come  round  me  with  cringing  and  leering, 

To  melt  me  to  pity,  and  soften  my  swearing. 

First  Sir  Charles  advances,  with  phrases  well  strung, 

'  Consider,  dear  Doctor,  the  girls  are  but  young.' 

'  The  younger  the  worse,'  I  return  him  again, 

*  It  shows  that  their  habits  are  all  dyed  in  grain.' 

*  But  then  they're  so  handsome,  one's  bosom  it  grieves.' 
'  What  signifies  handsome,  when  people  are  thieves  V 

*  But  where  is  your  justice?  their  cases  are  hard.' 
What  signifies^iM^tce  ?     I  want  the  reward!  " 

"  There's  the  parish  of  Edmonton  offers  forty  pounds ;  there's  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  offers  forty  pounds ;  there's  the  parish  of 
Tyburn,  from  the  Hog-in-the-ponnd  to  St.  Giles's  watch-house  offers 
forty  pounds,— I  shall  have  all  that  if  I  convict  them  !' — 
" '  But  consider  their  case, — it  may  yet  be  your  own  ! 
And  see  how  they  kneel  !     Is  your  heart  made  of  stone  V 
This  moves  : — so  at  last  I  agree  to  relent. 
For  ten  pounds  in  hand,  and  ten  pounds  to  be  spent. 
"  I  challenge  you  all  to  answer  this  :  I  tell  you,  you  cannot.     It  cuts 
deep.     But  now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter  :  and  next — but  I  want  room 
— so  I  believe  I  shall  battle  the  rest  out  at  Barton  some  day  next  week 
— I  don't  value  you  all  ? 

"0.  G." 

We  regret  that  we  have  no  record  of  this  Christmas  visit  to 
Barton ;  that  the  poet  had  no  Boswell  to  follow  at  his  heels, 
and  take  notes  of  all  his  sayings  and  doings.  We  can  only 
picture  him  in  our  minds,  casting  off  all  care  ;  enacting  the 
lord  of  misrule ;  presiding  at  the  Christmas  revels ;  providing 
all  kinds  of  merriment ;  keeping  the  card-table  in  an  uproar, 
and  finally  opening  the  ball  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  in  his 
spring-velvet  suit,  with  the  Jessamy  Bride  for  a  partner. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  gay  life  depicted  in  the  two  last  chapters,  while  it 
kept  Goldsmith  in  a  state  of  continiial  excitement,  aggravated 
the  malady  which  was  impairing  his  constitution  ;  yet  his 
increasing  perplexities  in  money  matters  drove  him  to  the  dis- 
sipation of  society  as  a  relief  from  solitary  care.  The  delays 
of  the  theatre  added  to  these  perplexities.  He  had  long  since 
finished  his  new  comedy,  yet  the  year  1772  passed  away  with- 
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out  his  being  able  to  get  it  on  the  stage.  No  one,  uninitiated 
in  the  interior  of  a  theatre,  that  little  world  t)f  traps  and 
tricker}',  can  have  any  idea  of  the  obstacles  and  perplexities 
multiplied  in  the  way  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful 
author  by  the  mismanagement  of  managers,  the  jealousies  and 
intrigues  of  rival  authors,  and  the  fantastic  and  impertinent 
caprices  of  actors.  A  long  and  hafHing  negociation  was 
carried  on  between  Goldsmith  and  Colman,  the  manager  of 
CoTent  Garden,  who  retained  the  play  in  his  hands  until  the 
middle  of  Jannary  (1773)  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The 
theatrical  seascm  was  rapidly  passing  away,  and  Goldsmith's 
pecuniary  difficulties  were  augmenting  and  pressing  on  him. 
We  may  judge  of  his  anxiety  by  the  following  letter: 

"  To  Oecrge  Colman,  E«q. 

"DiAB  Sn, — I  entmt  yoa'll  rclicTc  me  from  that  state  of  siupense 
in  which  I  haTe  been  kept  for  a  long  time.  Whatever  objectiona  yoa 
hare  made,  or  shall  make  to  my  play,  I  will  endeavoor  to  remove,  and 
not  aifno  aboat  thsBB.  To  bring  in  any  new  judges  either  of  it«  merits 
or  its  fiwlts,  I  can  nerer  sabmit  to.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  when  my 
other  pUy  wai  before  Mr.  Qarrick,  he  offered  to  bring  mc  before  Mr. 
Wliitehead's  tribanal,  but  1  refused  the  proposal  with  indignation  :  I 
hope  1  shall  not  experience  soch  harsh  treatment  from  you  as  from  him. 
I  have,  as  you  know,  a  large  sum  of  money  to  make  up  shortly ;  by 
sooepting  my  play,  I  can  readily  satisfy  my  creditors  that  way ;  at  any 
rate,  I  must  look  about  to  some  certainty  to  be  prepared.  For  Qod's 
sake  take  the  play,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  and  let  mc 
hare  the  same  measure,  at  least,  which  yon  have  given  as  bad  plays 
ssmine. 

"  I  am,  your  friend  and  servant, 

"OUVXB  OoLDSUirH." 

Colman  returned  the  manuscript,  with  the  blank  sidc.'s  of 
the  leaves  scored  with  disparaging  comments,  and  suggested 
alterations,  but  with  the  intimation  that  the  faith  of  the 
theatre  should  be  kept,  and  the  play  acted  notwithstanding. 
Goldsmith  submitted  the  criticisms  to  some  of  his  friends,  who 
pronounced  them  trivial,  unfair,  and  contemptible,  and  inti- 
mated that  Colman,  being  a  dramatic  writer  himself,  might  be 
actuated  by  jealousy.  The  play  was  then  sent,  with  Colman's 
comments  written  on  it,  to  Garrick  ;  but  he  had  scarce  sent  it 
when  Johnson  interfered,  represented  the  evil  that  might 
result  from  an  apparent  rejection  of  it  by  Covent  Garden,  and 
undertook  to  go  forthwith  to  Colman,  and  have  a  talk  with 
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him  on  the  subject.     Goldsmith,  therefore,  penned  the  follow- 
ing note  to  Garrick  : — 

"  Dear  Sib, — I  ask  many  pardons  for  the  trouble  I  gave  j'ou  yes- 
terday. Upon  more  mature  deliberation,  and  the  advice  of  a  sensible 
friend,  I  began  to  think  it  indelicate  in  me  to  throw  upon  you  the  odium 
of  confirming  Mr.  Colman's  sentence.  I  therefore  request  you  will 
send  my  play  back  by  my  servant ;  for  having  been  assured  of  having  it 
acted  at  the  other  house,  though  I  confess  yours  in  every  respect  more 
to  my  wish,  yet  it  would  be  a  folly  in  me  to  forego  an  advantage  which 
lies  in  my  power,  of  appealing  from  Mr.  Colman's  opinion  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  town.  I  entreat,  if  not  too  late,  you  will  keep  this  aflfair 
a  secret  for  some  time. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"Oliver  Goldsmith." 

The  negociation  of  Johnson  with  the  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  was  effective.  "  Colman,"  he  says,  "  was  prevailed 
on  at  last  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,"  to  bring 
forward  the  comedy.  Still  the  manager  was  ungenerous ;  or, 
at  least,  indiscreet  enough  to  express  his  opinion  that  it  would 
not  reach  a  second  representation.  The  plot,  he  said,  was 
bad,  and  the  interest  not  sustained ;  "  it  dwindled,  and  dwin- 
dled, and  at  last  went  off  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle."  The 
effect  of  his  croaking  was  soon  apparent  within  the  walls  of 
the  theatre.  Two  of  the  most  popular  actors.  Woodward  and 
Gentleman  Smith,  to  whom  the  parts  of  Tony  Lumpkin  and 
Young  Marlow  were  assigned,  refused  to  act  them ;  one  of 
them  alleging,  in  excuse,  the  evil  predictions  of  the  manager. 
Goldsmith  was  advised  to  postpone  the  performance  of  his 
play  until  he  could  get  those  important  parts  well  supplied. 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  would  sooner  that  my  play  were  damned 
by  bad  players  than  merely  saved  by  good  acting." 

Quick  was  substituted  for  Woodward  in  Tony  Lumpkin, 
and  Lee  Lewis,  the  harlequin  of  the  theatre,  for  Gentleman 
Smith  in  Young  Marlow ;  and  both  did  justice  to  their  parts. 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  Goldsmith's  friends  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  piece.  The  rehearsals  were  attended  by  Johnson, 
Cradock,  Murphy,  Reynolds  and  his  sister,  and  the  whole 
Horneck  connexion,  including,  of  course,  the  Jessamy  Bride, 
whose  presence  may  have  contributed  to  flutter  the  anxious 
heart  of  the  author.  The  rehearsals  went  off  with  great 
applause,  but  that  Colman  attributed  to  the  partiality  of 
fnends.      He  continued  to  croak,  and  refused  to  incur  any 
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wpmt  in  new  scenen'  or  droMcs  on  a  play  whidi  ho  waf 
•are  woiild  prove  a  failure. 

llic  time  was  at  huiul  for  the  first  representation,  and  as 
yet  the  comedy  was  without  a  title.  "  We  ure  nil  in  labour 
tor  a  name  for  Croldy's  I>iay/'  said  Johnson,  who.  nn  usual, 
took  a  kind  of  fatherly  protcctini?  interest  in  poor  GoldHmith's 
offiiirs.  *•  The  Old  Hou«e  n  New  Inn"  was  tliought  of  for  a 
tinie.  but  still  did  not  pleusc.  Sir  Jo5ihiui  lleynolds  pro]>oscd 
**  The  Bi'Ue's  Strataicem,"  an  elegant  title,  but  not  considered 
applicable,  the  perplexities  of  the  comedy  beinj;  produced  by 
the  mistake  of  the  hero,  not  the  stratagem  of  the  heroine. 
The  name  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Mi-h.  Cowley  for  one  of 
her  comedies.  **The  Mistakes  of  a  Night"  was  the  title  at 
lenffth  fixed  upon,  to  which  Goldsmith  prefixed  the  words, 
•*8be  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

llic  evil  bodings  of  Colnaan  still  continued :  they  were  even 
eonimunicated  in  the  box  office  to  tlie  servant  of  the  Duke  of 
dooeeator,  who  was  aent  to  enoagc  a  box.  Never  did  the 
play  of  a  popular  writer  struggle  into  existence  tlirough  greater 
difficulties. 

In  the  mesntime  Footc's  **  Primitive  Puppetshow,"  entitled 
**The  Hand.<«ome  Housemaid,  or  I'iety  on  PatteuK,"  had  been 
brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  on  tlie  1  dth  of  February.  All 
the  wotld,  fitshionabVe  asd  ua&shionnble,  liad  crowded  to  the 
^eatre.  llie  street  was  thron;^  with  equipages — the  doors 
were  Ktomied  by  the  mob.  The  burlesque  was  completely 
awccessful,  and  sentimental  comedy  received  its  quietas.  Even 
Garrick,  who  had  rcoently  befriended  it.  now  gave  it  a  kick, 
as  he  saw  it  going  do>\ii  hiU,  and  sent  Goldsnutli  a  humorous 
prologue  to  help  his  comedy  of  the  opposite  school.  Gun  ick 
and  Goldsmith,  however,  were  bow  on  verj'  coidial  terms,  to 
which  the  social  meetings  in  the  circle  erf'  the  Hornecks  and 
BunbiuTS  may  have  contributed. 

On  the  1 5th  of  March,  tl)e  new  comedy  was  to  be  performed. 
Those  wiio  liod  stood  up  fur  its  merits  and  been  initated  and 
disgusted  by  the  treatment  it  had  received  from  the  manager, 
<tnlwiiiined  to  muster  their  ibroe^,  and  aid  ia  giving  it  a  good 
Uumdi  upon  the  town.  The  particuUrs  of  this  conic-dei-ation, 
and  of  its  triumphant  aaeoesa,  are  amusingly  told  by  Cumber- 
land in  his  memoirs. 

**We  were  not  over  sanguine  of  success,   but  perfect]^ 
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determined  to  struggle  hard  for  our  author.  We  accordingly 
assembled  our  strength  at  the  Shakspeare  Tavern,  in  a  con- 
siderable body,  for  an  early  dinner,  where  Samuel  Johnson 
took  the  chair  at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  and  was  tlie  life  and 
soul  of  the  corps :  the  poet  took  ])Ost  silently  by  his  side,  with 
the  Burkes,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Fitzherbert,  Caleb  White- 
foord,  and  a  plialanx  of  North  British  predetermined  ap- 
plauders.  under  the  banner  of  Major  Mills,  all  good  men  and 
true.  Our  illustrious  president  was  in  inimitable  glee  ;  and 
poor  Goldsmith  that  day  took  all  his  raillery  as  patiently  and 
complacently  as  my  friend  Boswell  would  have  done  any  day 
or  every  day  of  his  life.  In  the  meantime  we  did  not  forget 
our  duty,  and  thougli  we  had  a  better  comedy  going,  in  which 
Johnson  was  chief  actor,  we  betook  ourselves  in  good  time  to 
our  separate  and  allotted  posts,  and  waited  the  awful  drawing 
up  of  the  cm-tain.  As  our  stations  were  preconcerted,  so 
were  om-  signals  for  plaudits  arranged  and  determined  upon, 
in  a  manner  that  gave  every  one  his  cue  where  to  look  for 
them,  and  how  to  foUow  them  up. 

"  We  had  among  us  a  very  worthy  and  efficient  member, 
long  since  lost  to  his  friends  and  the  world  at  large,  Adam 
Drummond,  of  amiable  memory,  who  was  gifted  by  lature 
■witli  the  most  sonorous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  naost  con- 
tagious, laugh  that  ever  echoed  from  the  human  lungs.  The 
neigliing  of  the  horse  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  a  whisper 
to  it :  the  whole  thunder  of  the  theatre  could  not  drown  it. 
This  kind  and  ingenious  friend  fairly  forewarned  us  thiit  he 
knew  no  more  when  to  give  his  fire,  than  the  cannon  did  that 
was  j)lanted  on  a  battery.  He  desiied,  therefore,  to  have  a 
fla])per  at  his  elbow,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  be  deputed  to 
that  office.  I  planted  him  in  an  upper  box,  pretty  nearly 
over  the  stage,  in  full  view  of  the  pit  and  galleries,  and  per- 
fectly well  situated  to  give  the  echo  all  its  play  through  the 
hollows  and  recesses  of  the  theatre.  The  success  of  our 
manoeuvre  was  complete.  AH  eyes  were  ujwn  Johnson,  who 
gat  in  a  front  row  of  a  side  box  ;  and  when  he  laughed,  every- 
body thought  themselves  warranted  to  roar.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  friend  followed  signals  with  a  rattle  so  irresistibly 
comic,  that,  when  he  had  rej)eated  it  several  times,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectators  was  so  engrossed  by  his  person  and 
perfbrmaiiccs,  that  the  progress  of  the  play  seemed  likely  to 

o  2 
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become  a  secondary  object,  and  I  found  it  prudent  to  insinuate 
to  him  that  he  might  halt  his  music,  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  author ;  but  alas !  it  waa  now  too  late  to  rein  him  in ; 
he  had  laughed,  upon  my  signal,  where  he  found  no  jok' 
and  now,  tmluckily,  he  fancied  that  he  foimd  a  joke  in  almost 
everything  that  was  said,  so  that  nothing  in  nature  could  l>c 
more  mal-apropos  than  some  of  his  bursts  every  now  and 
then  were.  Theee  were  dangerous  moments,  for  the  pit  began 
to  take  umbrage;  bat  we  carried  our  point  through,  atul 
triumphed,  not  only  over  Colman's  judgment,  but  ou 
own." 

Much  of  this  statement  has  been  condemned  as  exagge- 
rated or  discoloured.     Comberland's  memoirs  have  generally 
been  chazMteriaed  as  partaking  of  romance,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instanoe  he  had  particular  motives  for  tampering  with 
the  truth.     He  was  a  dramatic  writer  himself,  jealous  of  tho 
•aeoess  of  a  rival,  and  anxious  to  have  it  attributed  to  tli 
prirate  management  of  friends.     According  to  various   ar 
counts,  public  and  private,  such  management  waM  imneceN.<<(tr\ 
for  the  piece  was  "received  throughout  with  the  great* > 
acclamations." 

Goldsmith,  in  the  present  instanoe,  had  not  dared,  as  on 
former  occasion,  to  be  present  at  the  first  performance.     1 1 
had  been  so  overcome  by  his  apprehensions,  that,  at  the  pr( 
paratory  dinner,  he  could  hardJv  utter  a  word,  and  was  s 
choked  that  he  could  not  swallow  a  mouthful.     When  hi 
friends  trooped  to  the  theatre,  he  stole  away  to  St.  Jame^ 
Park :  there  he  was  found  by  a  friend,  between  seven  ami 
eight  o'clock,  wandering  up  and  down  the  Mall  like  a  troubled 
spirit.    "With  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  theatre 
where  his  presence  might  be  important  should  any  alteration 
be  necessary.     He  arrived  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act,  and 
made  his  way  behind  the  scenes.     Just  as  he  entered  there 
was  a  slight  hiss,  at  the  improbability  of  Tony  Lumpkin's 
trick  on  his  mother,  in  persuading  her  she  was  forty  miles  off, 
on  Crackscidl  Common,  though  she  had  been  trundled  about 
on  her  own  groimds.     "  What's  that  ?     What's  that  ?"  cried 
Goldsmith  to  the  manager,  in  great  agitation.      "  Pshaw ! 
Doctor,"  replied  Colman,  sarcastically,  "  don't  be  frightened 
at  a  squib,  when  we've  been  sitting  these  two  hours  on  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder !"     Though  of  a  most  forgiving  nature, 
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Goldsmith  did  not  easily  forget  ttds  ungracious  and  Hi-timed 
sally. 

If  Colman  was,  indeed,  actuated  by  the  paltry  motives 
ascribed  to  him  in  his  treatment  of  this  play,  he  was  most 
amply  punished  by  its  success,  and  by  the  taimts,  epigrams, 
and  censures  levelled  at  him  through  the  press,  in  which  his 
false  prophecies  were  jeered  at,  his  critical  judgment  called 
in  question,  and  he  was  openly  taxed  with  literary  jealousy. 
So  gaUing  and  vmremitting  was  the  fire,  that  he  at  length 
wrote  to  Goldsmith,  entreating  him  "  to  take  him  off  the 
rack  of  the  newspapers ;"  in  the  meantime,  to  escape  the 
laugh  that  was  raised  about  him  in  the  theatrical  world  of 
London,  he  took  refuge  in  Bath  during  the  triumphant  career 
of  the  comedy. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many  squibs  which  assailed  the 
ears  of  the  manager  : 

"to    GEORGE    COLMAN,    EStt., 

"  On  the  success  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  new  Comedy. 

"  Come,  Coley,  doff  those  mourning  weeds. 

Nor  thus  with  jokes  be  flamm'd : 
Tho'  Goldsmith's  present  play  succeeds, 

His  next  may  still  be  damm'd. 
As  this  has  'scaped  without  a  fall, 

To  sink  his  next  prepare ; 
Now  actors  hire  from  Wapping  Wall, 

And  dresses  from  Rag  Fair. 
For  scenes  let  tatter'd  blankets  fly, 

The  prologue  Kelly  write  ; 
Then  swear  again  the  piece  must  die 

Before  the  author's  night. 
Should  these  tricks  fail,  the  lucky  elf, 

To  bring  to  lasting  shame, 
E'en  write  the  best  you  can  yourself, 

And  print  it  in  his  name." 

The  solitary  hiss,  which  had  startled  Goldsmith,  was 
ascribed  by  some  of  the  newspaper  scribblers  to  Cumberland 
himself,  who  was  "manifestly  miserable"  at  the  delight  of 
the  audience,  or  to  Ossian  Macpherson,  who  was  hostile  to 
the  whole  Johnson  clique,  or  to  Goldsmith's  dramatic  rival, 
Kelly.   The  following  is  one  of  the  epigrams  which  appeared: 

"  At  Dr.  Goldsmith's  merry  play, 
All  the  spectators  laugh?  they  say, 


Its  OUTB&  OOUMMXZH. 


TIm  Mwrttwi,  Sir.  I  bmmI  im^^ 
For  CumberUnd  and  Kelly  ciy. 

Jtide, «'  tapis." 

r,  addretsed  to  Ooldcmith,  ullud<«  to  Kelly's  early 
lypilulM  I  iiliip  to  stiqr-iMking : 

*  If  R<ll7  AiKlt  (bate  wHk  Um  a*ap«  of  ywr  mtM^ 
Aad  tU^n  Ikal  too  Uow^  it  pliqm. 
Ho  MiralT,  4mr  Doetor,  will  norer  rofoM 
To  nuike  it »  new  Pair  </Stagt  I" 

Cradoefc  had  retuned  to  the  ooiintvy  bcfiwe  the  production 
«f  the  play  :  the  foUowing  lettvr.  written  jiut  nf\er  the  per- 
fcrmaaee,  ipm  an  additional  picture  of  the  thoma  which 
baaet  an  author  in  tlte  path  of  theatrical  literature : 

"Mr  DiAB  Sn,— The  play  haa met  with  a  aaeoMB modi  bifiad  yeor 
M^oilaiiiaB  or  aiiaai  I  Ihaiakyoa  iiaaaraly  tor  jroor  wUefpo^  which, 
hcwwr,  eoaM  not  beoNd,  bat  with  yoar  peraiaaioa  ahall  be  prii.'  .1. 
Thoitefy,  in  riiort,  ia  tbia.  Morpby  aent  me  nther  the  outline  ui  an 
mihigM  than  an  epilogaa^  "wkUk  waa  t«  ba  aoaf  by  Miaa  Catley,  and 
Waieh  abe  approvad ;  Mn.  Bolklcj,  bearinf  thia,  inaiatod  on  throwing 
ap  her  part  (Miaa  Hardeaatle)  nnlaa^  aeeoraiag  to  the  eoatom  of  the 


theatre,  ahe  were  paflttad  ta  apeak  the  apilogiaaL    Im  thia  embarraaa- 
.of  makii«a 

esOasMi 
refeaed,  after  I  had  takaa  the  taoaMa  of  dmwiaf  it  ont.    I  wan  then 


neat,  I  thonght  of  rnakinf  a  qoanaiHaf  epUogue  between  Cailcy  and 
her,  debatinf  wko  ihaali  apeak  the  eaikfae;  bat  than  Miaa  Catlcy 


ai  a  loaa  tnde«d ;  an  epUegoa  waato  be  aude,  and  for  none  but  Mm. 
Bolkley.  I  made  one,  and  OohaaB  theagkt  it  too  bad  to  be  apokcn ;  I 
waa  obliged,  therefore,  to  tiy  a  toorth  tiaie,  aad  I  made  a  very  mawliiah 
thing,  aa  you  will  thortly  aee.  Saeh  ia  tiie  hiatery  of  my  atage  odven- 
tnrea,  and  which  I  have  at  laat  done  wMh.  1  caaaoi  Iwia  aayiug  Uiat  I 
am  rery  aick  of  the  stage;  and  thoagh  I  believe  I  ahall  get  three 
tolerable  bcnefita,  yet  1  almll  ea  the  lAole,  be  a  loaer,  even  in  a 
peeoniary  light :  my  eaae  and  ooaiiHi  1  oar^dnly  ioat  wliilo  it  waa  in 
agitation. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Cradock, 

"  Toor  obliged  aad  ebedieai  aerraaf^ 

"Olito  Goummhol 
"  P.a.— rreaent  my  moat  humble  req>ecU  to  lira.  Cradock." 

Johaaoa,  who  had  taken  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  pro- 
— ftHwg  the  interests  of  poor  **  Goldy,"  wan  triumphant  nt  th'> 
auceeaa  of  the  piece.  "  1  know  of  no  comedy  for  many  y( . 
said  he*  "  that  haa  so  much  exhilianited  an  audience ;  i  niL 
haa  answered  m>  much  the  great  end  of  comedy — making  a:i 
audience  merry."' 

Goldsmith  was  happy  also  in  gleaning  applause  from  less 
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authoritative  sources.  Northcote.  the  painter,  then  a  youthful 
pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  lialph.  Sir  Joshuas  con- 
fidential man,  had  taken  their  stations  in  the  gallery  to  lead 
the  applause  in  that  quarter.  Goldsmith  asked  Northcote's 
opinion  of  the  play.  The  youth  modestly  declared  he  could 
not  presume  to  judge  in  such  matters.  '•  Did  it  make  you 
laugh?"  "Oh,  exceedingly!"  "That  is  all  I  require," 
replied  Goldsmith  ;  and  rewarded  him  for  his  criticism  by 
box-tickets  for  his  first  benefit  night. 

The  comedy  was  immediately  put  to  press,  and  dedicated  to 
Johnson  in  the  following  grateful  and  aifectioaiate  terms  : 

"  In  inscri])ing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do  not  mean 
80  much  to  compliment  you  as  myself.  It  may  do  me  some 
honour  to  inform  the  public,  that  I  have  lived  many  years  in 
intimacy  with  you.  It  may  serve  the  interests  of  mankind, 
also,  to  inform  them,  that  the  greatest  wit  may  be  found  in  a 
character,  without,  imparing  the  most  imafFected  piety." 

The  copyright  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Newbery,  according 
to  agreement,  whose  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  work  far 
exceeded  the  debts  for  which  the  author,  in  his  perplexities, 
had  pre-engaged  it.  The  sum  which  accrued  to  Goldsmith 
from  his  benefit  nights,  afforded  but  a  slight  palliation  of  his 
pecuniary  difficulties.  His  friends,  while  they  exulted  in  his 
success,  little  knew  of  his  continually  increasing  embarrass- 
ments, and  of  the  anxiety  of  mind  which  kept  tasking  his  pen, 
while  it  impaired  the  ease  and  freedom  of  spirit  necessaiy  to 
felicitous  composition. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

The  triumphant  success  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
brought  forth,  of  course,  those  carpings  and  cavillings  of 
imdtrling  scribblers,  which  are  the  thorns  and  briars  in  the 
path  of  successful  authors.  Goldsmith,  though  easily  nettled 
by  attacks  of  the  kind,  was  at  present  too  weU  satisfied  with 
the  reception  of  his  comedy  to  heed  them  ;  but  the  following 
anonymous  letter,  which  appeared  in  a  pubhc  paper,  was  not 
to  be  taken  with  equal  equanimity : 
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*'For  Ae  Lomdom  PadbtL 

"TO  SB.  OOUMOrH. 

C  Voua  votu  mofu  par  vamUlT) 

"Sib, — The  h^p7  knack  whSflh  yov  hare  learned  of  puffing  your 
ovn  compoaiiiona^  prorokas  ma  to  eona  forth.  You  have  not  Ixun  the 
aditor  ot  nempapan  aad  magaainaa  not  to  diaoorer  the  trick  of  literary 
kumbuff;  but  tba  gMaa  ia  ao  thin  that  the  rtrj  fooliah  part  of  the 
world  ace  through  it^  and  diaeorer  the  doctor's  monkey  face  and  cloven 
foot  Yoor  po^  rwdtf  ia  aa  unpardonable  aa  your  peraonal.  Would 
men  beliera  it,  and  will  woman  bear  it,  to  be  told  that  for  boura  the 
great  Ooldamith  will  atand  aorreying  hia  groteaqaa  orang-ontang'a  figure 

in  a  pier  ginail    Waa  bat  the  lorely  U k  aa  much  enamoured,  you 

would  BOi  aiglv  my  gantla  swain,  in  rain.  But  your  rmnity  ia  prepoa- 
taroosL  How  will  thia  same  bard  of  Bedlam  ring  the  changes  in  the 
pniaa  of  Ootdy  t  But  what  baa  he  to  be  either  proud  or  rain  of]  '  The 
TimTeUai'  ia  a  flimqr  poem,  built  upon  (alae  principle*— principloa 
diamatiiflaUy  opposite  toUber^.  What  ia  the  '  Qoodnatui«d  Man  lut 
a  poor  watorgnid  dnaatk  doael  YThat  ia  'The  Deaertod  Vill:ti;<-,' 
bat  a  pretty  poem  of  eaqr  nombon^  without  haej,  dignity,  geniu.s  ur 
fire  t  And  pray  what  may  be  the  last  tpeaking  pantomime,  so  praised 
by  the  doctor  himself,  but  an  incoherent  piece  of  stuff,  the  figure  of  a 
woman  with  a  fbh's  tail,  without  plot,  incident,  or  intrigue  1  We  are 
made  to  laogh  at  atale,  dull  jokes,  wherein  we  mistake  pleasantry  for 
wit»  and  grUnaoe  lor  homour— wherein  erery  scene  is  unnatural,  and 
ineondstent  with  the  mlas,  tlie  laws  of  nature,  and  of  the  drama,  viz., 
two  gentlemen  eoma  to  a  man  of  fortone'a  house,  eat,  drink,  &c.,  and 
take  it  for  an  inn.  The  ona  is  Intended  aa  a  lorer  for  the  dau^'htcr ;  ho 
talka  with  her  for  amne  hoars,  and,  when  he  aeea  her  again  in  a  different 
droaa,  he  treats  her  as  a  bar-girl,  and  swean  she  squinted.  He  abuses 
the  maater  of  the  house,  and  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  his  own  doors. 
The  squire,  whom  we  are  told  is  to  be  a  fool,  proves  to  be  the  most 
sensible  being  of  the  piece  ;  and  he  makes  out  a  whole  act  by  bidding 
hia  mother  lie  close  behind  a  bush,  penuading  her  that  his  father,  her 
own  hoaband,  ia  a  highwayman,  and  that  he  has  come  to  cut  their 
throata;  and  to  g^re  his  cousin  an  opportunity  to  go  off,  he  drives  hia 
mother  over  hedges^  ditches,  and  through  ponds.  There  is  not,  Kwcct, 
sucking  Johnson,  a  natural  stroke  in  the  whole  play,  but  the  young  fel- 
low's giving  the  atden  jewels  to  the  mother,  supposing  her  to  be  the 
landlady.  That  Mr.  Colman  did  no  justice  to  this  piece,  I  honestly 
allow;  that  he  told  all  his  friends  it  would  be  damned,  I  positively 
aver;  and  from  such  ungenerous  insinuations,  without  a  dramatic  merit, 
it  roae  to  public  notice,  and  it  is  now  the  ton  to  go  and  see  it,  though 
I  nerer  saw  a  perwn  that  either  liked  or  approved  it,  any  more  than 
the  absurd  plot  of  Home's  tragedy  of  "  Alonzo."  Mr.  Goldsmith,  cor- 
rect your  arrogance,  reduce  your  vanity,  and  endeavour  to  believe — aa 
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a  man,  you  are  of  the  plainest  sort;  and,  as  an  author,  but  a  mortal  piece 
of  mediocrity. 

'  Brise  le  miroir  infidfele 
Qui  vous  cache  la  v6rit6.' 

"Tom  Tickle." 

It  would  be  diflBcult  to  devise  a  letter  more  calciilated  to 
wound  the  peculiar  sensibilities  of  Goldsmith.  The  attacks 
upon  him  as  an  author,  though  annoying  enough,  he  could 
have  tolerated  ;  but  then  the  aUusion  to  his  "  grotesque"  per- 
son, to  his  studious  attempts  to  adorn  it ;  and,  above  all,  to 
his  being  an  imsuccessful  admirer  of  the  lovely  H — k  (the 
Jessamy  Bride),  struck  rudely  upon  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
his  highly  sensitive  natiire.  The  paragraph,  it  is  said,  was 
first  pointed  out  to  him  by  an  officious  friend,  an  Irishman, 
who  told  him  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  resent  it ;  but  he 
needed  no  such  prompting.  He  was  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment and  indignation,  and  accompanied  by  his  friend,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Captain  Higgins  of  the  Marines,  he 
repau-ed  to  Paternoster  Row,  to  the  shop  of  Evans,  the  pub- 
lisher, whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  editor  of  the  paper. 
Evans  was  simimoned  by  his  shopman  from  an  adjoining  room; 
Goldsmith  announced  his  name.  "  I  have  called,"  added  he, 
"  in  consequence  of  a  sciurilous  attack  made  upon  me,  and  an 
unwarrantable  liberty  taken  with  the  name  of  a  young  lady. 
As  for  myself,  I  care  little ;  but  her  name  must  not  be  sported 
with." 

Evans  professed  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter,  and  said  he 
would  speak  to  the  editor.  He  stooped  to  examine  a  file  of 
the  paper,  in  search  of  the  offensive  article  ;  whereupon  Gold- 
smith's friend  gave  him  a  signal,  that  now  was  a  favourable 
moment  for  the  exercise  of  his  cane.  The  hint  was  taken  as 
quick  as  given,  and  the  cane  was  vigorously  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  stooping  publisher.  The  latter  rallied  in  an 
instant,  and,  being  a  stout,  high-blooded  Welshman,  returned 
the  blows  with  interest.  A  lamp  hanging  overhead  was 
broken,  and  sent  down  a  shower  of  oil  upon  the  combatants  ; 
but  the  battle  raged  with  unceasing  fury.  The  shopman  ran 
off  for  a  constable ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  adjacent  room,  sallied  forth,  interfered  between  the  com- 
batants, and  put  an  end  to  the  afiray.  He  conducted  Gold- 
smith to  a  coach,  in  exceedingly  battered  and  tattered  plight, 
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itcd  kim  home,  aaothiiiir  him  with  mudi  raoek 
oommiwration.  tiiough  he  was  f^nemlly  sxuiiccted,  and  on 
good  grounds,  to  be  the  author  of  the  libel. 

Eruw  immediately  inKtitutinl  a  suit  ogninst  Goldsmith  for 
an  assault,  but  was  ultimately  prevailiKl  upon  to  rompromise 
the  BNrtter,  the  poet  cootributiiig  fifty  pounds  to  the  Welsh 
dMoritj. 

Newspapers  made  thiimsitna,  as  may  well  ba  <^  1. 

excei><liii|;)y  merry  with   the  eombot.    Some  oen.su  a 

sevei^y  for  invadinpr  the  nnctrty  of  a  man's  own  bt>uMi; 
others  aeeussd  kim  of  harinit.  in  his  (braer  eapacity  of  editor 
af  a  mn^ansa,  been  guilty  of  the  Tery  oflbwea  that  he  now 
men  ted  in  otheia.  This  drew  from  him  tha  foUowing  vindi- 
aation: 

-To  tiu  Pubiic. 

"  Ltst  it  sbonld  be  ■aaposcd  that  I  hare  been  willing  to  eorreet  fai 
othen  so  abass  nf  whidi  f  have  been  guilty  n^aelf,  I  beg  leare  to  ilrrlarc 
that  in  all  my  lifs  I  never  wrote  or  dfetated  a  single  pangraph,  IcUi  r. 
or  flSH^  in  a  nevapaper,  exerpi  a  few  moral  emsys  nider  the  efaaraeter 
of  a  GiinoM,  abonk  tea  yean  agD,  in  tW  '  Ledger.*  aai  a  letter,  to 
whiek  1  signed  mgr  Hune^  ba  the  *St  James's  Chi«niel»'  If  (he 
liberty  of  the  prm^  thenfoae,  haa  bean  aboed,  I  have  had  no  band 
in  it 

"  I  hsve  always  eonridered  the  preai  as  the  protector  of  onr  freedom, 
SB  a  watehfal  gnardlan,  capable  or  nnittng  the  weak  sgainMt  the  cn- 
eroadiroenta  of  power.  WlMi  concema  ihe  paUie,  moat  properly  admits 
of  a  public  diKuation.  Bat,  of  late,  the  press  has  turned  from  de  ending 
pablis  interest  to  making  inroada  upon  private  life ;  from  combating 
die  ataong  to  overwlidming  tlie  feeble.  No  condition  i*  now  too  ob- 
sonre  for  itsabnae,  and  the  protector  has  become  the  tyrant  of  the  people. 
In  this  manner,  the  freedom  of  the  prem  is  beginning  to  sow  the  aeieds 
of  its  own  diasehrtien ;  the  great  mast  oppose  it  from  principle,  and  the 
weak  bom  tar;  till  at  Isai  cverr  rank  of  msnkind  shall  be  found  to  give 
■p  ita  benefit^  eoaSea*  with  security  frmn  insults. 

"  Uow  to  pat  a  stop  to  thli  liccntioosnees,  by  which  all  arc  indiscri- 
minately sbuned,  and  by  which  rice  consequently  escapes  in  the  general 
eensare,  1  am  unable  to  tell ;  all  I  could  wish  is,  that,  as  the  !aw  gives 
ne  no  protection  against  the  ii^jury,  no  it  slMmld  give  ealumniaters  no 
litelter  after  having  provoked  oorrectioa.  The  insalta  which  weraaeiws 
before  the  public,  by  l)c>ng  more  <  pen,  are  the  more  distre-'^ui; ;  by 
treating  them  with  silsnt  oeatempt.  we  do  not  pay  a  sufficient,  defe- 
rence to  the  opinion  of  tha  worid.  By  recurring  to  legnl  redress,  we 
too  often  expose  the  weakuem  of  the  law,  which  only  serves  to  incream 
oor  mortification  by  fitiling  to  relieve  us.  In  short,  every  man  shoold 
■ngly  oonsider  himself  aa  the  gaaidjan  of  the  liberty  of  the  prem^  and. 
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as  far  as  his  influence  can  extend,  should  endeavour  to  prevent  its 
Ucentiousnesa  becoming  at  last  the.  grave  of  its  freedom. 

'•■  OuvEK  Goldsmith." 
Boswell.  who  had  just  arrived  in  town,  met  with  this  article 
in  a  newspaper  which  he  found  at  Dr.  Johnson's.  The  doctor 
was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  Bozzy  and  Mrs,  WilUams,  iu 
a  critical  conference  o'V'^r  the  letter,  determined  from  the  style 
that  it  must  have  been  written  by  the  lexicographer  himself. 
The  latter  on  his  return  soon  undeceived  them.  "  Sir,"  said 
lie  to  Boswell,  "  Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked  me  to 
have  wrote  such  a  thing  as  that  for  him,  than  he  would  have 
asked  me  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon,  or  do  anything  else  that 
denoted  his  imbecility.  Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  any  one  friend, 
he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  publish  it.  He  has, 
indeed,  done  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  foolish  tiling  well  done. 
I  suppose  he  has  been  so  much  elated  with  the  success  of  his 
new  comedy,  that  he  has  thought  everything  that  concerned 
him  must  be  of  importance  to  the  public." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  return  of  Boswell  to  town  to  his  task  of  noting  down 
the  conversations  of  Johnson,  enables  us  to  glean  from  his 
joui  nal  some  scanty  notices  of  Goldsmith.  It  was  now  Holy- 
Week,  a  time,  during  which  Johnson  was  particularly  solemn 
in  his  manner  and  strict  in  his  devotions.  Boswell,  who  was 
the  imitator  of  the  great  moralist  in  everything,  assumed,  of 
course,  an  extra  devoutness  on  the  present  occasion.  "■  He 
had  an  odd  mock  solemnity  of  tone  and  manner."  said  Miss 
Burney,  (afterwards  Madame  d'Arblay,)  "  which  he  had 
acquired  from  constantly  thinking  of,  and  imitating  Dr.  John- 
son." It  would  seem  that  he  undertook  to  deal  out  some 
second-hand  homilies,  d  la  Johnson,  for  the  edification  of  Gold- 
smith during  Holy- Week.  The  poet,  whatever  might  be  his 
religious  feeling,  had  no  disposition  to  be  schooled  by  so  shal- 
low an  apostle.  "  Sir,"  said  he  in  reply,  "as  I  take  my  shoes 
from  the  shoemaker,  and  my  coat  from  the  tailor,  so  I  take 
my  religion  from  the  priest." 

Boswell  treasured  up  the  reply  in  his  memory  or  his  memo- 
randum-book.    A  few  days  afterwards,  the  9  th  of  April,  he 
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kept  Good  Friday  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  orthodox  style ; 
breakfasted  with  him  on  tea  and  crossbuns ;  went  to  church 
with  him  morning  and  e%'ening;  fasted  in  the  interval,  and 
read  with  him  in  the  Greek  Testament ;  then,  in  the  piety  of 
hb  heart,  complaine<l  of  the  sore  rebuff  he  had  met  with  in 
the  eoursc  of  his  religious  exhortations  to  the  poet,  and 
Uunented  that  the  latter  should  indulge  in  "  this  loose  way  of 
talking."  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  Goldsmith  knows  nothing 
•^e  has  made  up  his  mind  about  nothing." 

This  reply  Mem*  to  haTe  gratified  the  lurking  jealousy  of 
Boswell,  and  he  has  recorded  it  in  his  journal.  Johnson, 
however,  with  reapeet  to  Goldsmith,  and  indeed  with  respect 
to  everybody  else,  blew  hot,  as  well  as  cold,  according  to  the 
humour  he  was  in.  Boswell,  who  was  astonished  anof  pi(iiR>d 
at  the  continually  increasing  celebrity  of  the  poet,  observed 
some  time  after  to  idbmaon^  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  that  Gold- 
smith had  acquired  more  fiune  than  all  the  omcers  of  the  lost 
war  who  were  not  generals.  •*  Why,  sir,"  answered  Johnson, 
his  old  feeling  of  good- will  working  uppermost,  "you  will 
find  ten  thousand  fit  to  do  what  thev  did,  before  you  find  one 
to  do  what  Goldsmith  has  done.  You  must  consider  that  a 
thing  is  valned  according  to  its  rarity.  A  pebble  thaf  paves 
the  street  is  in  itaelf  more  useful  than  the  diamond  upon  a 
ladr's  finger." 

On  the  13th  of  April,  we  find  Goldsmith  and  Johnnon  at 
the  table  of  old  General  Oglethorpe,  discussing  the  question 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race.  Goldsmith  asserts  the 
fact,  and  attributes  it  to  the  influence  of  luxur}\  Johnson 
denies  the  (act;  and  observes,  that  even  admitting  it,  luxury 
coidd  not  be  the  caixse.  It  reached  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  human  race.  Soldiers,  on  sixpence  a  day,  could  not  in- 
dulge in  luxuries ;  the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  forming 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  were  out  of  its  sphere.  Wherever 
it  could  reach  them,  it  strengthened  them,  and  rendered  them 
prolific.  The  conversation  was  not  of  particalar  force  or  point, 
as  reported  by  Boswell:  the  dinner  party  was  a  verj'  small 
one,  in  which  there  was  no  provocation  to  intellectual  display. 

After  dinner  they  took  tea  with  the  ladies,  where  we  find 
poor  Goldsmith  happy  and  at  home,  singing  Tony  Lumpkin's 
song  of  the  "  'lliree  Jolly  Pigeons,"  and  another,  called  tlie 
"  llumours  of  Ballamaguery,"  to  a  very  pretty  Irish  tunc. 
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It  was  to  have  been  introduced  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
but  was  left  out,  as  the  actress  who  played  the  heroine  could 
not  sing. 

It  was  in  these  genial  moments  that  the  sunshine  of  Gold- 
smith's nature  would  break  out,  and  he  would  say  and  do  a 
thousand  whimsical  and  agreeable  things,  that  made  him  the 
life  of  the  strictly  social  circle.  Johnson,  with  whom  con- 
versation was  everything,  used  to  judge  Goldsmith  too  much 
by  his  own  colloquial  standard,  and  undervalue  him  for  being 
less  provided  than  himself  with  acquired  facts,  the  ammunition 
of  the  tongue,  and  often  the  mere  lumber  of  the  memory; 
others,  however,  valued  him  for  the  native  felicity  of  his 
thoughts,  however  carelessly  expressed,  and  for  certain  good- 
fellow  qualities,  less  calculated  to  dazzle  than  to  endear.  "  It 
is  amazing,"  said  Johnson  one  day,  after  he  himself  had  been 
talking  like  an  oracle ;  "  it  is  amazing  how  little  Goldsmith 
knows ;  he  seldom  comes  where  he  is  not  more  ignorant  than 
any  one  else."  "  Yet,"  replied  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with 
affectionate  promptness,  "  there  is  no  man  whose  company  is 
more  liked. ^^ 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  dinner  at  General  Oglethorpe's, 
Goldsmith  met  Johnson  again  at  the  table  of  General  Paoli, 
the  hero  of  Corsica.  Martinelli,  of  Florence,  author  of  an 
Italian  History  of  England,  was  among  the  guests ;  as  was 
Boswell,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  minutes  of  the  conver- 
sation which  took  place.  The  question  was  debated  whether 
Martinelli  should  contiime  his  history  down  to  that  day.  "  To 
be  sure  he  should,"  said  Goldsmith.  "  No,  sir;"  cried  John- 
son, "  it  would  give  great  offence.  He  would  have  to  tell  of 
almost  all  the  living  great  what  they  did  not  wish  told," 
Goldsmith. — "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  for  a  native  to  be 
more  cautious  ;  but  a  foreigner,  who  comes  among  us  without 
prejudice,  may  be  considered  as  holding  the  place  of  a  judge, 
and  may  speak  his  mind  freely."  Johnson. — "  Sir,  a  foreigner, 
when  he  sends  a  work  from  the  press,  ought  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  catching  the  error  and  mistaken  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  happens  to  be. "  Goldsmith. — Sir,  he 
wants  only  to  sell  his  history,  and  to  tell  truth  :  one  an  honest, 
the  other  a  laudable  motive."  Johnson. — "  Sir,  they  are  both 
laudable  m^otives.  It  is  laudable  in  a  man  to  wish  to  live  by 
his  laboms ;  but  he  should  write  so  as  he  may  live  by  them, 
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not  so  as  he  may  be  knocked  on  Uie  head.  I  would  adrin 
kim  to  be  at  Calais  bdbrc  he  pnbliakea  his  history  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  A  foreigner  who  attaohes  himself  to  a  political 
party  in  this  country  is  in  the  wawt  stalt  thatoaa  be  imagined ; 
ae  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  ialnmaddler.  A  aativo  may  do 
it  from  interest."  BommIL-  ■*•  Or  principle."  GoUUmiih. — 
**  There  are  people  who  tell  a  husdml  ixilitical  lies  cmtv  ilny, 
•ad  «re  not  hurt  by  it  Surely,  then,  one  vaaif  tell  truth 
with  perfi-ct  saf«^."  Jokmaon. — ^"  Why,  sir,  in  the  first  r)larc, 
1m  who  teUs  a  htm^nsd  lias  haa  4annned  the  foroc  < 
But,  besides,  a  man  had  ratiMT  have  a  hundred  liea  t<  > 
than  one  truth  which  be  does  not  wish  to  be  told.'  (iuld- 
tmith, — '*  For  my  part.  Id  tell  the  truth,  and  shame  the  divil." 
Jtknaom. — "  Yes,  sir,  but  the  deril  will  be  angi^.  I  wish  to 
ahame  the  devil  as  much  as  you  do.  but  I  should  choose  to  be 
out  of  the  reaeh  of  his  olaws."  Ooldtniith — "  His  cluws  can 
do  you  no  hnrt  where  you  have  the  shield  of  truth." 

This  last  reply  usk  one  of  Ootdaauth  s  lucky  hits,  and  closed 
the  argument  in  his  favour. 

"  \\'e  tiilkcd,"  yrn\K%  Boewell,  "  of  the  king's  coming  to  see 
Goldsmith  s  new  play."  "  I  wish  he  would,"  said  Guklsinith, 
adding,  however,  with  an  aAsotcd  indiii'erence,  "  not  that  it 
would  do  me  the  least  good. '  '*  Well,  then,"  crii-d  Johnson, 
laugh  iig,  '*  let  ua  say  it  would  do  him  good.  No,  sir,  this 
aflactation  will  not  pass ;  it  is  mi;;hty  idle.  In  such  a  state 
«•  oara.  who  would  not  wish  to  plia.se  the  chief  magistrate!" 

"'l  do  wish  to  please  him,"  rejoined  Goldsmith,  "'i  remem- 
ber a  lino  in  Dr)  uen : 

'  And  every  poet  Is  the  Bonsrch'i  friend ;' 

it  ought  to  be  reversed."  •'  Nay,"  said  Johnson,  "there  are 
£ncr  lines  in  Drj-den  uu  this  subject : 

'  For  colleges  on  bonnteooi  kings  dq)end. 
And  never  rebel  waa  to  arts  s  iheudL' " 

Ocncral  Pnoli  obeerred  thnt  "successful  rebels  might  be." 
**  Happy  rebellions,"  interjected  Martinclli.  *'  Wc  have  nof 
such  phnwe,"  cried  Goldsmith.  '*  But  have  you  not  the 
thing?'  a-sked  Paoli.  "Yes,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "all  our 
happy  resolutions.  Thoy  have  hurt  our  constitution,  and 
Mnll  hurt  it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another  happy  bevojlixtion." 
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This  was  a  sturdy  sally  of  Jacobitism,  that  quite  surprised 
Boswell,  but  must  have  been  relished  by  Johnson. 

General  Paoli  mentioned  a  passage  in  the  play,  which  had 
been  construed  into  a  compliment  to  a  lady  of  distinction, 
whose  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  excited  the 
strong  disapprobation  of  the  king,  as  a  mesalliance.  Boswell, 
to  draw  Goldsmith  out,  pretended  to  think  the  compliment 
unintentional.  The  poet  smiled,  and  hesitated.  The  general 
came  to  his  relief.  "  Monsieur  Goldsmith,''  said  he,  "  est 
comme  la  mer,  qui  jette  des  perles  et  beaucoup  d  atitres  belles 
choses,  sans  sen  appercevoir."  (Mr.  Goldsmith  is  like  the  sea, 
whicli  casts  forth  pearls  and  many  other  beautiful  things 
without  perceiving  it.) 

"  Tres-bien  dit,  et  trh-elegamment,'"  (very  well  said,  and 
very  elegantly,)  exclaimed  Goldsmith ;  delighted  with  so 
beautiful  a  compliment  from  such  a  quarter. 

Johnson  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  learning  of  a  Mr.  Plar- 
ris,  of  Salisbury,  and  doubted  his  being  a  good  Grecian. 
"He  is  what  is  much  better,"  cried  Goldsmith,  with  prompt 
good  nature,  "  be  is  a  worthy,  humane  man."  '•  Nay,  sir," 
rejoined  the  logical  Johnson,  "  that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of 
our  argument ;  that  will  prove  that  he  can  play  upon  the 
fiddle  as  well  as  Giardini,  as  tliat  he  is  an  eminent  Grecian." 
Goldsmith  found  he  had  got  into  a  scrape,  and  seized  upon 
Giardini  to  help  him  out  of  it.  "  The  gieatest  musical  per- 
fornu'rs,"  said  he,  dexterously  turning  the  conversation, 
"  have  but  small  emoluments  ;  Giardini,  I  am  told,  does  not 
get  above  seven  hundi-ed  a  year."  ''That  is  indeed  but  little 
for  a  man  to  get,"  observed  Johnson,  "who  does  best  that 
which  so  many  endeavour  to  do.  There  is  nothing,  I  think, 
in  which  the  power  of  art  is  shown  so  much  as  in  playing  on 
the  fiddle.  In  all  other  things  we  can  do  something  at  first. 
Any  man  will  forge  a  bar  of  iron,  if  you  give  him  a  hammer ; 
not  so  well  as  a  smith,  but  tolerably.  A  man  will  saw  a  piece 
of  wood,  and  make  a  box,  though  a  clumsy  one ;  but  give  him 
a  fiddle  and  fiddlestick,  and  he  can  do  nothing." 

This,  upon  the  whole,  though  reported  by  the  one-sided 
Boswell.  is  a  tolenxble  specimen  of  the  conversation  of  Gold- 
smith and  Johnson ;  the  former  heedless,  often  illogical, 
always  on  the  kind-hearted  side  of  the  question,  and  prone  to 
redeem  himself  by  lucky  hits ;  the  latter  closely  argumenta- 
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tive,  studiously  sententious,  often  profound,  and  sometimes 
laboriously  prosaic. 

They  had  an  argument  a  few  days  later  at  Mr.  Thrale's 
table,  on  the  subject  of  suicide.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,"  said 
Boswell,  "  that  all  who  commit  suicide  arc  mad  ?"'  "  Sir." 
replied  Johnson,  '* they  are  not  often  imivcrsally  disonhrod  in 
their  intellects,  but  one  passion  presses  so  u{)on  them  tlmt  they 
yield  to  it,  and  commit  suicide,  as  a  passionate  man  will  stab 
another.  I  have  often  thoiight."  added  he,  ''that  after  a  man 
has  taken  the  resolution  to  kill  himself,  it  is  not  courage  in 
him  to  do  anything,  however  desperate,  because  he  has  nothing 
to  fear."  "I  don't  see  that,"  obsen'cd  Goldsmith.  "Nay, 
but  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  Johnson,  "  why  should  you  not  sec 
what  ercry  one  else  does?"  "  It  is,"  replied  (Joldsmith,  "  for 
fear  of  something  that  he  has  resolved  to  kill  himttelf ;  and 
will  not  that  timid  disposition  restrain  him  ?"  '*  It  docs  not 
signify,"  pursued  Johnson,  "  that  the  fear  of  something  made 
\ma  lesolTe ;  it  was  upon  the  state  of  his  mind,  after  the  reso- 
lution is  taken,  that  I  argue.  Suppose  a  man,  either  from 
fear,  or  pride,  or  conseienee,  or  wfaatcrer  motive,  has  rc!(oIvcd 
to  kill  himself;  when  once  the  resolution  is  taken  he  has 
nothing  to  fear.  He  may  then  go  and  take  the  King  of 
Prussia  by  the  nose  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  cannot  fear 
the  rack  who  is  determined  to  kill  himself."  Boswell  reports 
no  more  of  the  discussion,  though  Goldsmith  might  have  con- 
tinued it  with  advantage;  for  the  very  timid  disposition, 
which,  through  fear  of  something,  was  impelling  the  man  to 
commit  suicide,  might  restrain  him  fi-om  an  act,  involving  the 
punishment  of  the  ruck,  more  terrible  to  him  than  death  itself. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  in  all  these  reports  by  Boswell,  we 
have  scarcely  anything  but  the  remarks  of  Johnson  ;  it  is  only 
by  accident  that  he  now  and  then  gives  us  the  observations  of 
others,  when  they  are  ncccssant'  to  explain  or  set  off  those  of 
his  hero.  "  When  in  that  presence  "  says  Miss  Bumcy,  "  ho 
was  unobservant,  if  not  contemptuous,  of  ever)'  one  eke.  In 
truth,  when  he  met  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  commonly  foreboro 
even  answering  anything  that  was  said,  or  attending  to  any- 
thing that  went  forward,  lest  he  shoidd  miss  the  smallest 
BOimd  from  that  voice,  to  which  he  paid  such  exclusive,  though 
merited, homage.  But  the  moment  that  voice  burst  forth,  the 
attention  which  it  excited  on  Mr.  Boswell  amounted  almost  to 
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pain.  His  eyes  goggled  with  eagerness;  lie  leant  his  ear 
almost  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Doctor  ;  and  his  mouth  dropped 
open  to  catch  every  syllable  that  might  be  uttered  ;  nay,  he 
seemed  not  only  to  dread  losing  a  word,  but  to  be  anxious  not 
to  miss  a  breathing ;  as  if  hoping  from  it  latently,  or  mys- 
tically, some  information." 

On  one  occasion,  the  Doctor  detected  Boswell,  or  Bozzy  as 
he  called  him,  eavesdropping  behind  his  chair,  as  he  was  con- 
versing with  Miss  Bumey  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table.  "  What  are 
you  doing  there,  sir?"  cried  he,  turning  round  angrily,  and 
clapping  his  hand  upon  his  knee  ;  "  Go  to  the  table,  sir." 

Boswell  obeyed,  with  an  air  of  afiright  and  submission 
which  raised  a  smile  on  every  face.  Scarce  had  he  taken  his 
seat,  however,  at  a  distance,  than,  impatient  to  get  again  at 
the  side  of  Johnson,  he  rose,  and  was  running  otf  in  quest  of 
something  to  show  him,  when  the  doctor  roared  after  him 
authoritatively,  "  What  are  you  thinking  of,  sir  ?  Why  do 
you  get  up  before  the  cloth  is  removed  ?  Come  back  to  your 
place,  sir  :" — and  the  obsequious  spaniel  did  as  he  was  com- 
manded.— "  Running  about  in  the  middle  of  meals  !"  muttered 
the  Doctor,  pursing  his  mouth  at  the  same  time  to  restrain  his 
rising  risibility. 

Boswell  got  another  rebuff  from  Johnson,  which  would  have 
demolished  any  other  man.  He  had  been  teazing  him  with 
many  direct  questions,  such  as  "  What  did  you  do,  sir  ?" — 
"What  did  you  say,  sir?"  until  the  great  philologist  became 
perfectly  enraged.  "  I  will  not  be  put  to  the  question .'"  roared 
he.  "  Don't  you  consider,  sir,  that  these  are  not  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman?  I  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and  why;  What 
is  this  ?  What  is  that  ?  Why  is  a  cow's  tail  long  ?  Why  is  a 
fox's  tail  bushy  ?"  "  Why,  sir,"  replied  pil-garlick,  "  you 
are  so  good  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you."  "  Sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  "my  being  so  good  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
so  ill."  "  You  have  but  two  topics,  sir,"  exclaimed  he,  on 
another  occasion,  "yourself  and  me,  and  I  am  sick  of 
both." 

Boswell's  inveterate  disposition  to  toad  was  a  sore  cause  of 
mortification  to  his  father,  the  old  laird  of  Auchinleck  (or 
Affleck).  He  had  been  annoyed  by  his  extravagant  devotion 
to  Paoli,  but  then  he  was  something  of  a  military  hero  ;  but 
this  tagging  at  the  heels  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  considered 
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a  kind  of  pedagogue,  set  hia  Scotch  blood  in  a  iBnoMit. 
**  Ther't  nae  hope  for  Jamie,  moo,"  said  he  to  a  friend ; "  Jamia 
it  ffaen  clean  gytc.  What  do  you  think,  mon  ?  He's  dime 
wi  Padi ;  he's  off  wi'  the  land-louping  scoundrel  of  a  Corsi- 
can ;  and  whose  tail  do  you  think  he  has  piun'd  himself  to 
now,  mon  ?  A  dommitt  mon ;  an  auld  domiaie :  he  keeped  a 
■chule,  and  cau'd  it  aa  acaadaroy." 

We  shall  show  in  the  next  chiuytor  tkat  Jamio'a  deyotion  to 
tiis  dominie  did  not  go  unrewaraed. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Ths  LHotafj  Club  (aa  we  have  tanned  the  club  in  Gerard 
Street*  thon^  it  took  that  name  aoma  time  later)  had  now 
baan  in  eiiataacie  a^wal  yean.  Johnaon  waa  exceedingly 
dMuty  at  fint  of  ita  egdnaivBBeaa,  and  oppoaed  to  its  being 
augmented  in  number.  Not  long  after  ita  institution.  Sir 
Joahua  Bevn(Jda  waa  apeaking  of  it  to  Oarrick.  "  1  like  it 
much,"  aaid  little  Darid, briaklv :  "  I  think  lahall  be  of  yoo.*^ 
**When  Sir  Joahua  mentioned  this  to  Dr.  J<^inaoa,"  avra 
Boawell,  *'  he  waa  much  displeased  with  the  actor  a  conceit. 
*  StU  ht  of  H$r  growled  be :  '  How  doea  he  know  wc  will 
ptrmit  him  ?  The  first  duko  in  England  baa  no  right  to  hold 
such  language." 

When  Sir  John  Hawkina  apoke  &Tourably  of  Garrick's  pi  > 
tensions,  "  Sir,"  replied  icimmm,  "  he  will  disturb  us  by  his 
bttfibonery."     In  tho  same  apirit  he  declared  to  Mr.  Tlurale, 
that  if  Oarrick  should  apply  for  admiaaion,  he  would  blhek- 
ball  him.     "Who,  sir?"  exclaimed  Thmlc,  with  Piirprixe: 

"Mr.Garrick — ^your  friend,  your  companion — 1 ■' 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  I  love  my  liu.    ,  ,  iy 

— 4x;tter  than  all  or  any  of  hia  flatterers  do ;  but  buiiily  one 
ought  to  sit  in  a  society  like  ours, 

'  Unelboved  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player.'  " 

The  exclusion  from  the  club  was  a  sore  mortification  to 
Oarrick,  though  he  bore  it  without  complaining.  He  could 
not  help  continually  to  ask  questions  about  it — what  was  going 
on  there  ? — whether  he  was  ever  the  subject  of  conversation: 
By  degrees,  the  rigoiu-  of  the  club  relaxed ;  some  of  the  mem 
bers  grew  n^ligent.     Beauclerc  lost  his  right  of  membership 
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by  neglecting  to  attend.  On  his  marriage,  however,  with 
Lady  Diana  Spencer,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  recently  divorced  from  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  he  had 
claimed  and  regained  his  seat  in  the  club.  The  nimiber  of 
members  had  likewise  been  augmented.  The  proposition  to 
increase  it  originated  with  Goldsmith.  "  It  would  give,"  he 
thought,  "  an  agreeable  variety  to  their  meetings  ;  for  there 
can  be  nothing  new  amongst  us,"  said  he  ;  "we  have  travelled 
over  each  other's  minds."  Johnson  was  piqued  at  the  sug- 
gestion. "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  have  not  travelled  over  my 
mind,  I  promise  you."  Sir  Joshua,  less  confident  in  the  ex- 
haustless  fecimdity  of  his  mind,  felt  and  acknowledged  the 
force  of  Goldsmith's  suggestion.  Several  new  members, 
therefore,  had  been  added ;  the  first,  to  his  great  joy,  was 
David  Garrick.  Goldsmith,  who  was  now  on  cordial  terms 
with  him,  had  zealously  promoted  his  election,  and  Johnson 
had  given  it  his  warm  approbation.  Another  new  member 
was  Beauclerc's  friend.  Lord  Charlemont ;  and  a  still  more 
important  one  was  Mr.,  afterwai'ds  Sir  William,  Jones,  the 
famous  Orientalist,  at  that  time  a  young  lawyer  of  the  Temple, 
and  a  distinguished  scholar. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  club,  Johnson  now  pro- 
posed his  devoted  follower,  BosweU,  as  a  member.  He  did  it 
in  a  note  addressed  to  Goldsmith,  who  presided  on  the  evening 
of  the  23rd  of  April.  The  nomination  was  seconded  by 
Beauclerc.  According  to  the  ndes  of  the  Club,  the  ballot 
would  take  place  at  the  next  meeting  (on  the  30th;)  there 
was  an  intervening  week,  therefore,  in  which  to  discuss  the 
pretensions  of  the  candidate.  We  may  easily  imagine  the 
discussions  that  took  place.  Boswell  had  made  himself 
absurd  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  the  very  idea  of  his 
admission  was  exceedingly  irksome  to  some  of  the  members. 
"  The  honour  of  being  elected  into  the  Turk's  Head  Club," 
said  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  "  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
being  representative  of  Westminster  and  Surrey:"  what  had 
Boswell  done  to  merit  such  an  honour  ?  What  chance  had 
he  of  gaining  it  ?  I'he  answer  was  simple  :  he  had  been  the 
persevering  worshipper,  if  not  sycophant  of  Johnson.  The 
great  lexicographer  had  a  heart  to  be  won  by  apparent  afiec- 
tion  ;  he  stood  forth  authoritatively  in  support  of  his  vassal. 
If  asked  to  state  the  merits  of  the  candidate,  he  summed 
them  up  in  an  indefinite,  but  comprehensive  word  of  his  own 
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coining:  he  was  cluhabJe.  He,  moreover,  gave  ngnificant 
hinta,  that  if  BosweU  were  kept  out,  he  should  oppoec  th« 
•dminion  of  any  other  candidate.  No  further  opposition  was 
made;  in  fact,  none  of  the  members  had  been  so  fEistidiouii 
and  exclusive  in  regard  to  the  club  as  Johnson  himself;  and 
if  he  were  pleased,  they  were  easily  aatiafied:  besides,  they 
knew  that,  with  all  his  findts,  Boswdl  was  a  oheerftd  com- 
panion, and  possessed  lively  soeial  quslities. 

On  Friday,  when  the  baDot  was  to  take  place,  Beaucln 
gave  a  dinner,  at  his  house  in  the  Add  phi,  where  BosweU 
met  several  of  the  members  who  were  fa\  «mmblc  to  his  elec- 
tion. After  dinner  the  latter  adjourned  to  the  club,  leaving 
Boswell  in  company  with  Lady  Di  Beauderc  until  the  fate  of 
his  election  should  oe  known.  He  sat,  he  says,  in  a  state  of 
anxiety,  which  even  the  charming  conversation  of  Lady  Di 
could  not  entirely  dissipate.  It  was  not  long  before  tiding* 
were  brought  oi  his  election,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the 
plaoe  of  meeting,  where,  beside  the  company  he  had  met  at 
O^ner,  Buriie,  Dr.  Nugent,  Oarrick,  Goldsmith,  and  Mr. 
William  Jonn,  were  waiting  to  receive  him.  The  club,  not- 
withstanding ail  its  learned  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
could  at  times  "  unbend  and  play  the  fool"  as  well  as  less 
important  bodies.  Some  of  its  jocose  conTcrsntions  have  at 
times  leaked  out,  and  a  socie^  in  which  GoId(«mith  could 
venture  to  sing  his  song  of  "  An  Old  Woman  tossed  in  a 
Blanket,"  coidd  not  be  so  very  staid  in  its  gravity.  We  may 
suppose,  therefore,  the  jokes  that  had  been  passing  among  the 
monbers  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Boswell.  Beauclero 
tiiw^itlf  could  not  have  repressed  his  disposition  for  a  sarcastic 
pleasantly.  At  least  we  have  a  right  to  presume  all  thfn 
m>m  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself. 

With  all  his  gravity,  he  possessed  a  deep  fund  of  qui 
humour,  and  felt  a  kind  of  whimsical  responsibility  to  protc 
the  club  from  the  absurd  propensities  of  the  very  questional) 
associate  he  had  thus  inflicted  on  them.     Kising,  therefore,  ; 
BosweU  entered,  he  advanced  with  a  very  doctorial  air.  placeci 
himself  behind  a  chair,  on  which  he  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or 
pidpit,  and  then  delivered,  ex  cathedrd,  a  mock  solemn  charp* 
pointing  out  the  conduct  expected  from  him  as  a  good  memb( 
of  the  club;  what  he  waste  do,  and  especially  what  he  was  to 
avoid;  including  in  the  latter,  no  doubt,  all  those  petty,  pr}  - 
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ing,  questioning,  gossiping,  babbling  habits  which  had  so 
often  grieved  the  spirit  of  the  lexicographer.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  BosvveU  has  never  thought  proper  to  note  down 
the  particulars  of  this  charge,  which,  from  the  well-known 
characters  and  positions  of  the  parties,  might  have  furnished  a 
parallel  to  the  noted  charge  of  Launcelot  Gobbo  to  his  dog. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  serio-comic  scene  of  the  elevation  of 
Boswell  Into  the  Literary  Club,  we  find  that  indefatigable  bio- 
grapher giving  particulars  of  a  dinner  at  the  Dillys,  booksel- 
lers in  the  Poidtry,  at  which  he  met  Goldsmith  and  Johnson, 
with  several  other  literary  characters.  His  anecdotes  of  the 
conversation  of  course  go  to  glorify  Dr.  Johnson ;  for,  as  he 
observes  in  his  biography,  "  his  conversation  alone,  or  what 
led  to  It,  or  was  interwoven  with  it,  is  the  business  of  this 
work."  StUl,  on  the  present,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  gives 
■unintentional  and  perhaps  unavoidable  gleams  of  Goldsmith's 
good  sense,  which  show  that  the  latter  only  wanted  a  less 
prejudiced  and  more  impartial  reporter,  to  put  down  the 
charge  of  colloquial  incapacity  so  unjustly  fixed  upon  him. 
ITie  conversation  turned  upon  the  natural  history  of  birds,  a 
beautiful  subject,  on  which  the  poet,  from  his  recent  studies, 
his  habits  of  observation,  and  his  natural  tastes,  must  have 
talked  with  Instruction  and  feeling;  yet,  though  we  have 
much  of  what  Johnson  said,  we  have  only  a  casual  remark  or 
two  of  Goldsmith.  One  was  on  the  migration  of  swallows, 
which  he  pronounced  partial;  "the  stronger  ones,"  said  he, 
•"  migrate,  the  others  do  not." 

Johnson  denied  to  the  brute  creation  the  faculty  of  reason. 
■"Birds,"  said  he,  "build  by  instinct;  they  never  improve ; 
they  build  their  first  nest  as  well  as  any  one  they  ever  build." 
"  Yet  we  see,"  observed  Goldsmith,  "  if  you  take  away  a  bird's 
nest  with  the  eggs  in  It,  she  will  make  a  slighter  nest  and  lay 
again."  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  that  is  because  at  first  she 
has  full  time,  and  makes  her  nest  dehberately.  In  the  case 
you  mention,  she  is  pressed  to  lay,  and  must,  therefore,  make 
her  nest  quickly,  and  consequently  it  wIU  be  shght."  "  The 
nidificatlon  of  birds,"  rejoined  Goldsmith,  "is  what  is  least 
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known  it  natanl  hvtoiy,  ihoagh  one  of  tlio  most  eurion^ 
tiBBfli  in  it."  While  oooremtion  was  going  on  in  this 
pbead,  agrecnble,  and  inetmotrre  manner,  the  eternal  meddler 
and  bo^-body,  Boewell,  moat  intrude  to  put  it  in  a  brawl. 
The  DiUys  were  diaaentera ;  two  of  their  guests  were  dis- 
lenting  clern^mffi ;  anotbei,  5f r.  Toplady,  wan  a  clergyman 
of  the  estabuahed  church.  Johnson  himself  was  a  /cnlous« 
VDeompromiaing  churchman.  None  but  a  Marplot  like  Hos- 
irdl  would  hare  thought,  on  sneh  an  occasif^"  "•<'>  in  such 
oompony,  to  broach  tne  subject  of  religiou.««  ;  but, 

m  has  becft  wdl  obaarred,  **  it  was  fads  perrerw,-  uivtitmtion  to 
introdoee  tnljaete  thtt  he  hoped  would  prodnee  dMnrenee 
and  debate."  In  the  preaent  instance,  be  gained  his  point. 
An  animated  dispute  immedinleiy  aroae,  in  irldeh,  according 
to  Boawell'a  report,  Johnaon  ■iwiauuliwd  the  gfcoler  port  of 
the  owiyewatioo,  iwt  alwaya  tnmaif  the  ftiniiiiUliif  elcrgy- 
mas  WiUk  the  frMlaal  eoorteaj,  nd  even  onoe  wounding  the 
•inMnp  of  1k»  bU  and  amiable  Beuiet  Langton  by  hi^ 


Ooldamilh  mingled  a  Kttle  in  the  di<f]mte,  nnd  with  sotip 
adTantage.  but  waa  cat  abort  by  flat  i  mo(»t 

in  the  right.     He  Mt  for  a  time  m  under 

such  overbearing  degamtiaiii,  tbovgh  Boswell,  with  hiN  i  I 
misinterpretatioa,  ailribvtea  his  **restleM  agitation'  v, 
-wiah  to  gMm  tmd  Mm,  **  Finding  himself  excluded,"  con- 
timea  Boewell,  **be  had  taken  hie  hat  to  go  away,  but 
remained  for  a  time  with  it  in  his  hand,  like  a  gamcKtcr,  who, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  night,  lingers  for  a  little  while  to  .<<ee  if 
he  can  have  a  fayouraUe  opportunity  to  finish  with  snecesn." 
Once  he  waa  b^^ning  to  speak,  when  he  was  orcrpowered 
by  the  loud  Toice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  his  attempt ;  whereupon  ho 
threw  down,  as  it  were,  his  hat  and  his  argument,  and  dart- 
ing an  angry  ghmee  at  Johnson,  exclaimed  in  a  bitter  ton' 
••  Taks  I/." 

Just  then  one  of  the  disputants  was  beginning  to  spoak, 
when  Johnson  uttered  some  soiuid,  as  if  about  to  intrrnipt 
him.  Goldsmith,  according  to  Boewell,  seized  the  c  'y 

to  rent  his  own  envy  and  tpUen,  under  pretext  of  -  '^ 

another  person.     "  Sir."  said  he,  to  Johnson  ;  "  the  . 
man  has  beard  you  patiently  for  an  hour ;  pray  allow  u- 
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to  hear  him."  It  was  a  reproof  in  the  lexicographer's  own 
style,  and  he  may  have  felt  that  he  merited  it ;  but  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  be  reproved.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  sternly,  "  I 
was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman  ;  I  was  only  giving  him  a 
signal  of  my  attention.  Sir,  you  are  impertinent."  Goldsmith 
made  no  reply,  but  after  some  time  went  away,  having 
another  engagement. 

That  evening,  as  Boswell  was  on  the  way  with  Johnson  and 
Langton  to  the  club,  he  seized  the  occasion  to  make  some 
disparaging  remarks  on  Goldsmith,  which  he  thought  would 
just  then  be  acceptable  to  the  great  lexicographer.  "  It  was 
a  pity,"  he  said,  "  that  Goldsmith  would,  on  every  occasion, 
endeavour  to  shine,  by  which  he  so  often  exposed  himself." 
Langton  contrasted  him  with  Addison,  who,  content  with  the 
fame  of  his  writings,  acknowledged  himself  vmfit  for  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  on  being  taxed  by  a  lady  with  silence  in  company, 
replied,  "  Madam,  I  have  but  ninepence  in  ready  money,  but 
I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds."  To  this  Boswell  rejoined, 
that  Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  his  cabinet,  but 
was  always  taking  out  his  purse.  "  Yes,  sir,"  chuckled 
Johnson,  "  and  that  so  often  an  empty  purse." 

By  the  time  Johnson  arrived  at  the  club,  however,  his  angry 
feelings  had  subsided,  and  his  native  generosity  and  sense  of 
iustice  had  got  the  uppermost.  He  found  Goldsmith  in  com- 
pany with  Burke,  Garrick,  and  other  members,  but  sitting 
silent  and  apart,  "  brooding,"  as  Boswell  says,  "  over  the 
reprimand  he  had  received."  Johnson's  good  heart  yearned 
towards  him ;  and  knowing  his  placable  nature,  "  I'll  make 
Goldsmith  forgive  me,"  whispered  he ;  then,  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "  something  passed  to-day 
where  you  and  I  dined — /  ash  your  pardon."  The  ire  of 
the  poet  was  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  his  grateful 
aifection  for  the  magnanimous,  though  sometimes  overbearing, 
moralist  rushed  to  his  heart.  "  It  must  be  much  from  you, 
sir,"  said  he,  "that  I  take  iU!"  "And  so,"  adds  Boswell, 
"  the  difference  was  over,  and  they  were  on  as  easy  terms  as 
ever,  and  Goldsmith  rattled  away  as  usual."  We  do  not 
think  these  stories  tell  to  the  poet's  disadvantage,  even  though 
related  by  Boswell. 

Goldsmith,  with  all  his  modesty,  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
his  proper  merit ;  and  must  have  felt  annoyed,  at  times,  at 
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being  nndenraloed  and  elbowed  asido  by  light-minded  or  dull 
Ben*  in  their  blind  aiid  cxclusiTe  homage  to  the  Utcrury 
mtocrat.  It  was  a  fine  reproof  he  gave  to  Boswell  on  one 
ooeacion,  for  talking  of  Johnson  as  entitled  to  the  honour  uf 
exclusive  superiority :  "  Sir,  you  are  for  making  a  monarchy 
wbMt  should  be  a  republic."  On  another  occasion,  when  he 
was  conversing  in  company  with  great  vivacity,  and  uppo- 
mtly  to  the  satiafiwtion  of  tooae  around  him.  an  honest  Swiss 
who  sat  near,  one  Geone  Michael  Moser,  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  perceiving  Dr.  Johnson  rolling  himself  as  if  about 
to  speak,  exclaimed,  "  Stay,  stay !  Toctor  Shonaon  is  going 
to  say  something."  **  And  are  yoa  fure,  sir,"  replied  Gold- 
smith, sharply,  "  that  you  can  comprehend  what  he  says  }'* 

This  dever  rebuke,  which  gives  the  main  sest  to  the  anec- 
dote, is  omitted  by  Boswell,  who  probably  did  not  iK'rccive 
the  point  of  h. 

He  relate*  aaodier  anecdote  of  the  kind,  on  the  authority 
of  Johnson  himself.  The  latter  and  Goldsmith  were  one 
evening  in  company  with  the  Bev.  Gcoige  Graham,  a  master 
of  Eton,  who,  notwithstanding  the  sobriety  of  his  cloth,  liud 
got  intoxicated  "  to  about  the  pitch  of  looking  at  one  man 
and  talking  to  another."  "  Doctor,"  cried  he,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  devotion  and  good-will,  but  goggling  bv  mistake  upon 
Goldsmith,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Lton."  **  I  shall 
be  glad  to  wait  upon  you,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "No,  no  !" 
cried  the  other,  eagerly ;  "  'tis  not  you  I  mean,  Doctor  Minor, 
'tis  Doctor  Mmcr  there !"  **  You  may  easUy  conceive,"  said 
Johnson,  in  reuting  the  anecdote,  *'  what  ef&d  this  hod  upon 
Goldsmith,  who  was  irascible  as  a  hornet."  The  only  com- 
ment, however,  which  he  is  said  to  have  mode,  partakes  more 
of  quaint  and  dry  humour  than  bitterness  :  "  That  Graham," 
said  he,  ''  is  enough  to  make  one  commit  suicide."  What 
more  could  be  said  to  express  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  a 
consummate  bore  f 

We  have»now  given  the  lost  scenes  between  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson  which  stuud  recorded  by  Boswell.  The  latter  called 
on  the  poet  a  few  days  after  the  dinner  at  Dilly's  to  take 
leave  of  him  prior  to  departing  for  Scotland  ;  yet,  even  in 
this  last  interview,  he  contrives  to  get  up  a  chaise  of  "  jea- 
lousy and  envy."  Goldsmith,  he  >vould  fain  persuade  us,  is 
very  angry  that  Johnson  is  going  to  travel  with  him  in  Scot- 
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land ;  and  endeavours  to  persuade  him  that  he  will  be  a  dead 
weight  "  to  lug  along  through  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides." 
Any  one  else,  knowing  the  character  and  habits  of  Johnson, 
would  have  thought  the  same  ;  and  no  one  but  Boswell  would 
have  supposed  his  oflB.ce  of  bear-leader  to  the  ursa  major  a 
thing:  to  be  envied.* 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  works  which  Goldsmith  had  still  in  hand  being  already 
paid  for,  and  the  money  gone,  some  new  scheme  must  be 
devised  to  provide  for  the  past  and  the  future — for  impending 
debts,  which  threatened  to  crush  him,  and  expenses  which 
were  continually  increasing.  He  now  projected  a  work  of 
greater  compass  than  any  he  had  yet  undertaken  ;  a  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  Sciences "  on  a  comprehensive  scale, 
which  was  to  occupy  a  number  of  volumes.  For  this  he 
received  promises  of  assistance  from  several  powerful  hands. 
Johnson  was  to  contribute  an  article  on  ethics ;  Bm-ke,  an 
abstract  of  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  an  essay 
on  the  Berkeleyan  system  of  philosophy,  and  others  on  poli- 
tical science ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  an  essay  on  painting ; 
and  Garrick,  while  he  undertook  on  his  own  part  to  furnish 
an  essay  on  acting,  engaged  Dr.  Bumey  to  contribute  an 

*  One  of  Peter  Pindar's  (Dr.  Wolcot)  most  amusing  jeux  d'esprit  is 

his  congratulatory  epistle  to  Boswell  on  this  tour,  of  which  we  subjoin  a 

iew  lines. 

"  0  Boswell,  Bozzy,  Bruce,  whate'er  thy  name, 

Thou  mighty  shark  for  "anecdote  and  fame ; 

Thou  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth, 

To  eat  M'Pherson  'midst  his  native  north ; 

To  frighten  grave  professors  with  his  roar. 

And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  shore. 

«  «  *  *  • 

Bless'd  be  thy  labours,  most  adventurous  Bozzy, 

Bold  rival  of  Sir  John  and  Dame  Piozzi ; 

Heavens  !  with  what  laurels  shall  thy  head  be  crown'd  ! 

A  grove,  a  forest,  shall  thy  cars  surround  ! 

Yes  !  whilst  the  Rambler  shall  a  comet  blaze. 

And  gild  a  world  of  darkness  with  his  rays. 

Thee,  too,  that  world  with  wonderment  shall  hail, 

A  lively  bouncing  cracker  at  his  tail !" 
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artiele  on  ttnrie.  Here  wm  a  great  arraj  of  talent  positively 
CBgaaed,  while  other  writon  of  eminence  were  to  Im*  oought 
§at  um  ^uiam  departments  of  aoience.  Goldsmith  was  to 
edit  the  whole.  An  nndertahiiig  of  this  kind,  while  it  did 
wH  inociiantljr  task  ori  wihlMl  his  inventive  powc>r«<  hy 
original  compositicm,  would  gire  agreeable  and  i 
ezerdae  to  hu  taste  and  judgment  in  selecting,  ( 
and  arranging,  and  he  calculated  to  diflbae  over  the  wUulc  ihu 
acknowledged  graoea  of  his  style. 

He  drew  up  a  prospectus  of  the  plan,  which  in  wiid  by 
Bishop  Perer,  who  saw  it«  to  hatre  heen  writrrn  with  nn. 
oonunoD  ahikty.  and  te  have  had  Aat  pefs]  > 
fer  whieh  has  writings  are  raoMtltaMe. 
tanately,  ia  no  longer  ia  etiatonee. 

OoUamith'a  expeetalioaa,  rfways  saagnino  re<rperf;n<'  .1117 
new  pba,  were  raised  to  an  extraordinary  height  h\ 
seat  pnneet;  and  well  ther  mif^t  be,  when  we  c<>; 
powerftil  ooadjnlorB  tiarmj  pledged.     The^  wen 
however,  to  complete  disappointment.     Davies,  the  liinuoiniiu 
of  Rusaell  Street,  leU  as  hito  the  secret  of  thin  failure.    "  The 
booksellers,"   said  be,    "  notwithstanding  tliey  had   a  very 
good  opinion  of  hia  abilitiea,  yet  were  startled  at  the  bulk, 
unportauce,  and  eiKpeaae  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  the  fnte 
of  irhitAk  waa  to  depend  open  the  indnatry  of  a  man,  with 
whose  indolence  of  temper  and  method  of  procrastination  they 
had  long  been  acquainted." 

Goldsmith  certainly  gate  reason  for  some  such  distrust  by 
the  heedlessness  with  w-hich  he  conducted  his  literary  under- 
takings. Those  unfinished,  but  paid  for,  would  be  suspended, 
to  miULe  way  for  some  job  that  Was  to  provide  for  present 
necessities.  Those  thiu  hastily  taken  up  would  be  as  hastily 
executed,  and  the  whole,  however  pressmg,  would  be  shoved 
aside  and  left  *'  at  loose  ends,"  on  some  sadden  call  to  social 
enjojnnent  or  recreation. 

Cradock  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Goldsmith  was 
hard  at  work  on  his  Natural  History,  he  sent  to  Dr.  Percy 
and  himself,  entreating  them  to  fini.%h  some  pages  of  his  work 
which  lay  upon  his  table,  and  for  which  the  press  was  urgent, 
he  being  detained  by  other  engagements  at  Windsor.  They 
met  by  appointment  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  where 
they  found  everything  in  disorder,  and  costly  books  lying 
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scattered  about  on  the  tables  and  on  the  floor ;  many  of  the 
books  on  natural  history,  which  he  had  recently  consulted,  lay 
open  among  uncorrected  proof-sheets.  The  subject  in  hand, 
and  from  which  he  had  suddenly  broken  off,  related  to  birds. 
"Do  you  known  anything  about  birds?"  asked  Dr.  Percy, 
smiling.  "Not  an  atom,"  replied  Cradock;  "do  you?" 
"  Not  I !  I  scarcely  know  a  goose  from  a  swan  :  however, 
let  us  try  what  we  can  do."  They  set  to  work,  and  completed 
their  friendly  task.  Goldsmith,  however,  when  he  came  to 
revise  it,  made  such  alterations  that  they  could  neither  of  them 
recognise  their  own  share.  The  engagement  at  Windsor, 
which  had  thus  caused  Goldsmith  to  break  off  suddenly 
from  his  multifarious  engagements,  was  a  party  of  pleasure 
with  some  literary  ladies.  Another  anecdote  was  current, 
illustrative  of  the  carelessness  with  which  he  executed  works 
requiring  accuracy  and  research.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  he  had 
received  payment  in  advance  for  a  Grecian  History,  in  two 
Tolumes,  though  only  one  was  finished.  As  he  was  pushing 
on  doggedly  at  the  second  volume,  Gibbon  the  historian  called 
in.  "  You  are  the  man  of  all  others  I  wish  to  see,"  cried  the 
poet,  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  reference  to  his  books. 
"  What  Avas  the  name  of  that  Indian  king  who  gave  Alexan- 
der the  Great  so  much  trouble  ?"  "  Montezuma,"  replied 
Gibbon,  sportively.  The  heedless  author  was  about  commit- 
ting the  name  to  paper  without  reflexion,  when  Gibbon  pre- 
tended to  recollect  himself,  and  gave  the  true  name,  Porus. 

This  story,  very  probably,  was  a  sportive  exaggeration ;  but 
it  was  a  multiplicity  of  anecdotes,  like  this  and  the  preceding 
one,  some  true,  and  some  false,  which  had  impaired  the  confi- 
dence of  the  booksellers  in  Goldsmith,  as  a  man  to  be  relied 
on  for  a  task  requiring  wide  and  accurate  research,  and  close 
and  long-continued  application.  The  project  of  the  Universal 
Dictionary,  therefore,  met  with  no  encouragement,  and  fell 
through. 

The  failure  of  this  scheme,  on  which  he  had  buUt  such  spa- 
cious hopes,  sank  deep  into  Goldsmith's  heart.  He  was  still 
further  grieved  and  mortified  by  the  failure  of  an  effort  made 
by  some  of  his  friends,  to  obtain  for  him  a  pension  from 
government.  There  had  been  a  talk  of  the  disposition  of  the 
ministry  to  extend  the  bounty  of  the  crown  to  distinguished 
literary  men  in  pecuniary  difficulty,  without  regard  to  their 
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political  creed:  when  the  merits  and  claims  of  Goldsmith, 
ooweTer,  were  laid  before  them,  thcv  met  no  favour.  The  sin 
oi  atordy  independence  lay  at  his  door.  He  hod  refused  to 
become  a  ministerial  hack  when  ofiered  a  carU  bUmch*  by 
Panon  Scott,  the  cabinet  emiaaaiy.  The  wondering  parson 
had  left  him  in  poverty  and  **  hit  garret,"  and  there  the  minis- 
try were  disposed  to  miffer  him  to  remain. 

In  tlic  meantime  Dr.  Beattie  eomes  out  with  his  Essay  on 
Truth,  and  all  the  orthodox  world  are  thrown  into  a  paroxysm 
of  contapoxis  ecstasy.  lie  is  cried  up  as  the  great  champion 
<^  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  modem  philosophers  and 
infidels ;  he  is  ftted  and  flattered  in  erery  way.  He  receives 
at  Oxfcnrd  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  at  the 
same  time  with  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds.  The  king  sends  for 
him,  praises  his  Essay,  and  gives  him  a  pension  ^  two  hun- 
dred poonds. 

Ooidamith  feda  more  aotitely  the  denial  of  a  pension  to 
himself,  when  one  has  thus  been  given  unsolicited  to  a  man 
he  might  without  vanity  consider  so  much  his  inferior.  He 
was  not  one  to  conceal  his  feelings.  *'  Here's  such  a  stir," 
said  he  one  day  at  Thrale's  table,  "  about  a  fellow  that  has 
written  one  book,  and  I  have  written  so  many." 

**  Ah,  Doctor !"  exclaimed  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  caustic 
moods,  "  there  co  two  and  forty  sixpences,  vou  know,  to  one 
guinea."  This  is  one  of  the  cuts  at  poor  Goldsmith,  in  which 
Johnson  went  contrary  to  head  and  neart  in  his  love  for  say- 
ing what  is  called  a  "  good  thing."  No  one  knew  better  than 
himself  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  writings  of  Gold- 
smith ;  but  the  jingle  of  the  sixpences  and  the  guinea  was  not 
to  be  resisted. 

'•  Everybody,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  loves  Dr.  Beattie, 
but  Goldsmith,  who  says  he  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  so  much 
applause  as  they  all  bestow  upon  him.  Did  he  not  tell  us  so  him- 
self, no  one  would  believe  he  was  so  exceedingly  ill-natured." 

He  told  them  so  himself  because  he  was  too  open  and  unre- 
served to  di.sg:uisc  his  feelings,  and  because  he  really  consi- 
dered the  praise  lavished  on  Beattie  extravagant,  as  in  fact  it 
was.  It  was  all,  of  course,  set  down  to  sheer  en>T  and  uncha- 
ritableness.  To  add  to  his  annoyance,  he  found  his  friend  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  joining  in  the  universal  adulation.  He  had 
pointed  a  full  length  portrait  of  Beattie,  decked  in  the  doctor's 
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robes  in  which  he  had  figured  at  Oxford,  with  the  "  Essay  on 
Truth"  under  his  arm,  and  the  angel  of  truth  at  his  side,  while 
Voltaire  figured  as  one  of  the  demons  of  infidelity,  sophistry, 
and  falsehood,  driven  into  utter  darkness. 

Goldsmith  had  known  Voltaire  in  early  life ;  he  had  been 
his  admirer  and  his  biographer;  he  grieved  to  find  him 
receiving  such  an  insult  from  the  classic  pencil  of  his  friend. 
"  It  is  unworthy  of  you,"  said  he  to  Sir  Joshua,  "  to  debase  so- 
high  a  genius  as  Voltaire  before  so  mean  a  WTiter  as  Beattie. 
Beattie  and  his  book  will  be  forgotten  in  ten  years,  while  Vol- 
taire's fame  will  last  for  ever.  Take  care  it  does  not  perpe- 
tuate this  picture  to  the  shame  of  such  a  man  as  you."  This 
noble  and  high-minded  rebuke  is  the  only  instance  on  record 
of  any  reproachful  words  between  the  poet  and  the  painter  ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  it  did  not  destroy  the  harmony 
of  their  intercourse. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Thwarted  in  the  plans,  and  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
which  had  recently  cheered  and  animated  him.  Goldsmith 
found  the  labour  at  his  half-finished  tasks  doubly  irksome, 
from  the  consciousness  that  the  completion  of  them  could  not 
relieve  him  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments.  His  impaired 
health,  also,  rendered  him  less  capable  than  formerly  of  seden- 
tary application,  and  continual  perplexities  disturbed  the  flow 
of  thought  necessary  for  original  composition.  He  lost  his 
usual  gaiety  and  good  humour,  and  became,  at  times,  peevish 
and  irritable.  Too  proud  of  spirit  to  seek  sympathy  or  rehef 
from  his  friends  for  the  pecuniary  difficulties  he  had  brought 
upon  himself  by  his  errors  and  extravagance,  and  unwilling, 
perhaps,  to  make  known  their  amount,  he  buried  his  cares 
and  anxieties  in  his  o-svn  bosom,  and  endeavoured  in  company 
to  keep  up  his  usual  air  of  gaiety  and  unconcern.  This  gave 
his  conduct  an  appearance  of  fitfulness  and  caprice,  varying 
suddenly  from  moodiness  to  mirth,  and  from  silent  gravity  to 
shallow  laughter ;  causing  surprise  and  ridicule  in  those  who 
were  not  aware  of  the  sickness  of  heart  which  lay  beneath. 

His  poetical  reputation,  too,  was  sometimes  a  disadvantage 
to  him;  it  drew  upon  him  a  notoriety  which  he  was  not 
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alw»T«  in  the  mood  or  the  Tela  to  act  up  to.  "  Good  heftTOiB. 
Mr.  roote,"  exclaimed  an  actrooa  at  the  Haymorket  thrntn 
"  what  a  humdrum  kind  of  man  Dr.  Goldsmith  appears  i 
grocn-room,  compart-d  with  the  figure  he  makes  iu  his  pocu  ^  . 
**  llic  reason  of  that.  Madam,"  replied  Foote,  **is  H*iTawft  ttie 
muses  are  better  oompany  than  the  players."  Brauclerc's 
letttts  to  his  friend.  Lord  Charlemont,  who  was  absent  in  Ire- 
land, give  us  now  and  theu  aa  indication  of  the  wbcroutwut 
of  the  poet  during  the  weeent  jrear.  "  I  have  been  but  once 
|o  the  club  siooe  yon  left  EngUmd,"  writes  he ;  **  we  were 
entertained,  aa  usual,  with  Goldsmith's  absurdity."  With 
Beauclerc,  everything  was  absurd  that  was  not  polished  and 
pomtcd.  In  another  letter  he  threatens,  unless  Lord  Charie- 
mont  returns  to  England,  to  bring  over  the  wh^  club,  nnd 
let  them  loose  upon  him  to  drive  lum  home  by  their  picitliur 
habits  of  annovanoe— Johnson  shall  spoil  his  books ;  Gold- 
amith  shall  sum  his  jktiotrt ;  and  last,  and  most  intolerable  of 
a]I«  Boswell  shall — talk  to  him.  It  would  i^ipear  that  the 
poet,  who  had  a  passion  for  flowers,  was  apt  to  pass  much  of 
lus  time  in  the  garden  when  on  a  visit  to  a  country  seat, 
mud>  to  the  detnoMBt  of  the  llowiar-beds  and  the  de^Mir  of 
tfaegardener. 

Ine  summer  wore  bearily  away  with  Goldsmith.  He  had 
not  his  usual  solsoe  of  a  oonntry  retreat;  his  health  was 
in^Mured  and  his  q>irits  depressed^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
perceived  the  state  of  his  mind,  kindly  gave  him  much  of  his 
company.  In  the  course  of  their  interchange  of  thought. 
Goldsmith  suggested  to  him  the  story  of  Ugolmo  as  a  subject 
for  his  pencil.  The  painting  founded  on  it  remains  a  memento 
of  their  friendship. 

On  the  4th  <^  August  we  find  them  tof^ther  at  Yauxliill ; 
at  that  time  a  place  m  high  vogue,  and  which  bad  once  li'  <  n 
to  Goldsmith  a  scene  of  oriental  splendour  and  delight.     We 
have,  in  fact,  in  the  "  Citizen  of  the  World,"  a  picture  of  it  a.s 
it  had  struck  him  in  former  years,  and  in  his  Imppier  moods. 
*'  Upon  entering  the  gardens,"  says  the  Chinese  philosopher, 
"  I  found  every  sense  occupied  with  more  than  expected 
sure  ;  the  lights  every  where  glimmering  through  the  6c;i 
moving  trees  ;  the  full-bodied  concert  bursting  on  the  st  \ 
of  the  night;  the  natural  concert  of  the  birds  in  the 
retired  part  of  the  grove,  vieing  with  that  which  was  formed 
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by  art ;  tlie  company  gaily  dressed,  looking  satisfaction,  and 
the  tables  spread  with  various  delicacies,  aU  conspired  to  fill 
my  imagination  with  the  visionary  happiness  of  the  Arabian 
lawgiver,  and  lifted  me  into  an  ecstasy  of  admiration."* 

Everything,  now,  however,  is  seen  with  different  eyes  ;  with 
him  it  is  dissipation  without  pleasure ;  and  he  finds  it  impos- 
sible any  longer,  by  mingling  in  the  gay  and  giddy  throng  of 
apparently  prosperous  and  happy  beings,  to  escape  firom  the 
carking  care  which  is  chnging  to  his  heart. 

His  kind  friend  Cradock  came  up  to  towTi  towards  autumn, 
when  all  the  fashionable  world  was  in  the  country,  to  give  his 
wife  the  benefit  of  a  skilful  dentist.  He  took  lodgings  in  Nor- 
folk-street, to  be  in  Goldsmith's  neighbourhood,  and  passed 
most  of  his  mornings  with  him.  "  I  found  him,"  he  says, 
"  much  altered,  and  at  times  very  low.  He  wished  me  to  look 
over  and  revise  some  of  his  works ;  but,  with  a  select  fiiend 
or  two,  I  was  more  pressing  that  he  should  publish  by  sub- 
scription his  two  celebrated  poems  of  the  '  Traveller'  and  the 
'  Deserted  Village,'  with  notes."  The  idea  of  Cradock  was, 
that  the  subscription  would  enable  wealthy  persons,  favourable 
to  Goldsmith,  to  contribute  to  his  pecuniary  relief  without 
wounding  his  pride.  "  Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "  readily  gave 
up  to  me  his  private  copies,  and  said,  '  Pray,  do  what  you 
please  with  them.'  But  whilst  he  sat  near  me,  he  rather  sub- 
mitted to  than  encouraged  my  zealous  proceedings. 

"  I  one  morning  called  upon  him,  however,  and  found  him 
infinitely  better  than  I  had  expected  ;  and,  in  a  kind  of  exult- 
ing style,  he  exclaimed,  '  Here  are  some  of  the  best  of  my 
prose  writings  ;  /  have  been  hard  at  work  since  midnight,  and  I 
desire  you  to  examine  them.'  '  These,'  said  I,  '  are  excellent 
indeed.'  '  They  are,'  replied  he,  '  intended  as  an  introduction 
to  a  body  of  arts  and  sciences.'  " 

Poor  Goldsmith  was,  in  fact,  gathering  together  the  frag- 
ments of  his  shipwreck — the  notes  and  essays,  and  memoranda 
collected  for  his  Dictionary — and  proposed  to  found  on  them 
a  work  in  two  volumes,  to  be  entitled  "A  Survey  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy." 

The  plan  of  the  subscription  came  to  nothing,  and  the  pro- 
jected "  Survey"  never  was  executed.  The  head  might  yet 
devise,  but  the  heart  was  failing  him ;  his  talent  at  hoping, 
*  Citizen  of  the  World.    Let.  LXXI. 
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which  gave  him  buoyancy  to  cany  oot  his  cnterpriaM, 
afanost  at  an  end. 

Cradodi's  farewell  scene  with  him  is  told  in  a  simple  but 
touching  manner. 

"Hie  day  before  I  was  to  set  out  for  Leicestershire,  I 
insisted  upon  his  dining  with  us.  He  replied, '  I  M-ill,  hut  on 
one  condition,  that  you  will  not  ask  me  to  eat  anything.* 

*  Nay,'  said  I,  *  this  answer  is  absolutely  unkind,  for  I  had 
hoped,  as  we  are  supplied  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  that 
you  would  hare  named  something  you  might  have  relislied.' 

*  Well/  was  the  reply,  *  if  you  wiU  but  explain  it  to  Mrs.  Cra- 
dock,  I  will  certainly  wait  upon  you.'  " 

"  The  doctor  found,  as  usual,  at  mv  apartments,  newspapers 
and  pamphlets,  and  with  a  pen  and  ink  he  amused  himstelf  as 
well  as  he  oould.  I  had  oraered  from  the  taTem  some  iish,  a 
roasted  joint  of  lamb,  and  a  tart ;  and  the  doctor  cither  sat 
down  or  walked  about,  iust  as  he  pleased.  After  dinner  he 
took  smne  wine  with  biscuits;  but  I  was  obliged  soon  to 
leare  him  for  a  while,  as  I  had  matters  to  settle  prior  to  my 
next  day's  journey.  On  my  return,  coffee  was  ready,  and  the 
doctor  appeared  more  cheerfril,  (for  Mrs.  Cradock  was  always 
rather  a  fiiTonrite  with  him,)  and  in  the  erening  he  endc»- 
Tourcd  to  talk  and  remark  as  usual,  but  all  was  force.  He 
•tared  till  midnight,  and  I  insisted  on  seeing  him  safe  home, 
and  wc  most  oordiidly  shook  hands  at  the  Temple  gate." 
Cradock  little  thought  that  this  was  to  bo  their  final  parting. 
He  looked  back  to  it  with  mournful  recollections  in  after  years, 
and  lamented  that  he  had  not  remained  longer  in  town,  at 
every  inconvenience,  to  solace  the  poor  broken-spirited  poet. 

The  latter  continued  in  town  all  the  autumn.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Opera  House,  on  the  20th  of  November,  Mrs.  Yates, 
an  actress  whom  he  held  in  great  esteem,  delivered  a  poetical 
exordium  of  his  composition.  Bcauclerc,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Charlemont,  pronounced  it  very  good,  and  predicted  that  it 
would  soon  be  in  all  the  papers.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  ever  published.  In  his  fitful  state  of  mind. 
Goldsmith  may  have  taken  no  care  about  it,  and  thus  it  has 
been  lost  to  the  world,  although  it  was  received  with  great 
applaiisc  by  a  crowded  and  brilliant  audience. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  breaks  through  the  gloom  that  was 
gathering  over  the  poet.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he 
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receives  another  Christmas  invitation  to  Barton.  A  country 
Christmas  !  with  all  the  cordiality  of  the  fireside  circle,  and 
the  joyous  revelry  of  the  oaken  hall — what  a  contrast  to  the 
loneliness  of  a  bachelor's  chambers  in  the  Temple  !  It  is  not 
to  be  resisted.  But  how  is  poor  Goldsmith  to  raise  the  ways 
and  means  ?  His  purse  is  empty  ;  his  booksellers  are  already 
in  advance  to  him.  As  a  last  resoxu'ce,  he  applies  to  Garrick. 
Their  mutual  intimacy  at  Barton  may  have  suggested  him  as 
an  alternative.  The  old  loan  of  forty  pounds  has  never  been 
paid  :  and  Newbery's  note,  pledged  as  a  security,  has  never 
been  taken  up.  An  additional  loan  of  sixty  pounds  is  now 
asked  for,  thus  increasing  the  loan  to  one  hundred,  to  insure 
the  payment,  he  now  offers,  besides  Newbery's  note,  the 
transfer  of  the  comedy  of  the  "  Good-natured  Man"  to  Driiry 
Lane,  with  such  alterations  as  Garrick  may  suggest.  Garrick, 
in  reply,  evades  the  ofier  of  the  altered  comedy,  alludes  sig- 
nificantly to  a  new  one  which  Goldsmith  had  talked  of  writ- 
ing for  him,  and  ofiers  to  furnish  the  money  required  on  his 
own  acceptance. 

The  reply  of  Goldsmith  bespeaks  a  heart  brimful  of  grati- 
tude, and  overflowing  with  fond  anticipations  of  Barton  and 
the  smiles  of  its  fair  residents.  "  My  dear  friend,"  writes  he, 
'•  I  thank  you.  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  serve  you.  I 
shall  have  a  comedy  for  you  in  a  season,  or  two  at  farthest, 
that  I  believe  will  be  worth  your  acceptance,  for  I  fancy  I 
will  make  it  a  fine  thing.  You  shall  have  the  refusal.  *  *  * 
I  will  draw  upon  you  one  month  after  date  for  sixty  poimds, 
and  your  acceptance  will  be  ready  money,  part  of  which  I 
want  to  go  down  to  Barton  with.  May  God  preserve  my 
honest  little  man,  for  he  has  my  heart. — Ever, 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

And  having  thus  scrambled  together  a  little  pocket-money, 
by  hard  contrivance,  poor  Goldsmith  turns  his  back  upon  care 
and  trouble,  and  Temple  quarters,  to  forget  for  a  time  his 
desolate  bachelorhood,  in  the  family  circle  and  a  Christmas 
fireside  at  Barton. 
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CHATTER  XLIV. 


Tn  BariM  fatintict  an  ov«r;  Ghrutaas,  with  all  ius 
iMBe-fBlt  TCfrebr  oi  tke  iMut,  Imm  pawed  like  a  drram  ;  the 
Bride  kaa 


Bride  liaa  benaed  hm  last  anile  upoi<  ]><H>t, 

aad  the  curly  part  of  1774  fiada  him  in  hia  noM  u.tchu- 

kr  abode  in  the  Teazle,  toiling  fitftilly  and  lu>tMilc«^y  at  a 
sohiplicity  of  tadta.     Hia  **  Aniwated  Nature,"  ao  long  dc- 
kgred,  w»  odftas  hrtttiwpted,  ia  at  laagth  aaaoiaeed  for  publi 
oalMm,  tko«rii  it  Imm  vet  to  raeetva  a  ftm  finiiUag  touehi 
Ha  ia  prepanag  a  ty^d  **  Uaaloty  of  Sagland,"  to  be 
weied  aad  ecadeaagfl  m  one  Tgtane  ftr  the  use  of  n< 
He  ia  renaiiig  hia  **  laqvtry  into  Polite  Leaning.  U 

he  teeeitea  tM  pittaaea  of  five  pvineaa,  aiMieh  at" 
acaatiaeaa  of  pone ;  ha  is  ammgiag  Ua  ' 
Blal  PUhMonhy,"  aad  he  ia  tn«ahitiag  tlic  i^ui.o 
ofSearroa.*'^  Sadli  ia  a  part  of  die  varioaa  laboun 
of  a  drudging,  depreaaing  kind,  by  which  hia  head  ia  made 
weary  and  haa  haaat  inat.  **  If  diere  it  a  mental  dradgeiy," 
aaya  Sir  Walter  Sealt,  *«  wUflh  lowen  the  apdrita,  and  kMram 
the  aerrca,  like  Hm  iofl  of  a  aUvia,  it  ia  that  wkiih  it  anwied 
hy  literary  mmftoMam,  when  the  heart  ia  not  in  nniaoa  with 
the  work  upai  whaih  tiw  head  ia  ea^doyed.  Add  to  the 
aahippy  aalhor'a  4aak,  ■ihaeaa,  aorrow,  or  the  preaaure  of 
oafcTwaride  eireamalBaaea,  aad  the  laboar  of  the  *»«■»*»—"*" 
be«eaMa  licht  ia  eampariacn."  GoUaaath  again  aaikea  an 
efibrt  to  rally  hia  epirili  by  going  into  gay  aoeiaty.  **  Oar 
dab,**  wvitee  Beaaelero  to  CharleaKiat,  on  the  12th  of 
FelRimry,  **  haa  dwindled  awi^  to  aothiag.  Bir  ^oahua  and 
Ooldwwith  have  got  into  such  a  round  of  pleasnrea  that  they 
hBV«  no  tiaaa."  Thia  ihowi  how  littie  Baanclere  waa  the 
fflimf<iiw*t  ef  iIm  poet's  mind,  or  aeaid  judge  of  him  below 
flie  muhoe.  Beynaida,  the  kind  particqiator  in  joyleas  dissi- 
eoold  ha^  told  a  diilierent  story  of  bis  companion's 


heart-sick  gaiety. 

In  this  forced  mood  Goldsmith  gave  entertainments  in  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  the  last  of  which  was  a  dinner  to 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  others  of  hia  intimates,  who  partook 
with  sorrow  and  reluctance  of  his  imprudent  hospitality,  llie 
first  course  yexed  them  by  its  needless  profusion.     When  a 
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second,  equally  extravagant,  was  served  up,  Johnson  and 
RejTiolds  declined  to  partake  of  it ;  the  rest  of  the  company, 
■understanding  their  motives,  followed  their  example,  and  the 
dishes  went  from  the  table  untasted.  Goldsmith  felt  sensibly 
this  silent  and  well-intended  rebuke. 

The  gaieties  of  society,  however,  cannot  medicine  for  any 
length  of  time  a  mind  diseased.  Wearied  by  the  distractions 
and  harassed  by  the  expenses  of  a  town  life,  which  he  had 
not  the  discretion  to  regulate,  Goldsmith  took  the  resolution, 
too  tardily  adopted,  of  retiring  to  the  serene,  quiet,  and  cheap 
and  healthful  pleasures  of  the  coimtry,  and  of  passing  only 
two  months  of  the  year  in  London.  He  accordingly  made 
arrangements  to  sell  his  right  in  the  Temple  chambers,  and  in 
the  month  of  March  retired  to  his  country  quarters  at  Hyde, 
there  to  devote  himself  to  toil.  At  this  dispirited  juncture 
when  inspiration  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  poetic  fire 
extinguished,  a  spark  fell  on  his  combustible  imagination  and 
set  it  in  a  blaze. 

He  belonged  to  a  temporary  association  of  men  of  talent, 
some  of  them  members  of  the  Literary  Club,  who  dined 
together  occasionally  at  the  St.  James's  Coffee-house.  At 
these  dinners,  as  usual,  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  arrive.  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  more  dilatory  than  usual,  a  whim 
seized  the  company  to  write  epitaphs  on  him,  as  "  The  late 
Dr.  Goldsmith,"  and  several  were  thrown  off  in  a  playful  vein, 
hitting  off  his  peculiarities.  The  only  one  extant  was  written 
by  Garrick,  and  has  been  preserved,  very  probably,  by  its 
pungency : 

"  Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  poll." 

Goldsmith  did  not  relish  the  sarcasm,  especially  as  coming 
from  such  a  quaiiier.  He  was  not  very  ready  at  repartee ; 
but  he  took  his  time,  and  in  the  interval  of  his  vai'ious  tasks, 
concocted  a  series  of  epigrammatic  sketches,  under  the  title  of 
"  Ketaliation,"  in  which  the  characters  of  his  distinguished 
intimates  were  admirably  hit  off,  with  a  mixture  of  generous 
praise  and  good-humoured  raillery.  In  fact  the  poem,  for  its 
graphic  truth,  its  nice  discrimination,  its  terse  good  sense,  and 
its  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  world,  must  have  electrified  the 
club  almost  as  much  as  the  first  appearance  of  "  The  Tra- 
veller," and  let  them  stiU  deeper  into  the  character  and  talents 

Q  2 
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of  the  num  they  had  been  aoowtomed  to  conHlder  lu  Uu  ir 
butt.  Retaliation,  in  a  word,  ekwed  hit  accounts  with  thu 
chib,  and  balanced  all  hit  prerioua  defidendes. 

The  portrait  of  David  Oarrick  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
in  the  poi-m.     ^Vllen  the  poet  eame  to  touch  it  otf,  he  hud 
aomo  lurkin{(  piques  to  gratify,  which  the  recent  nttack  had 
rerircd.      llo  may  hare  forgotten  Davids  cavalur  irtatnunt 
of  him,  in  the  oariy  daya  of  his  comparative  obscurity ;  he  may 
bare  forgiren  his  reftual  of  his  pbys;  but  Oarrick'  had  hnii 
oi^iricious  in  his  ooodnet  in  the  times  of  their  rcceut  i 
oourse,  sometimes  treating  him  with  gross  fiuniliarity.  at 
times  aflbcting  dignity  and  reserve,  and  aasuminK  aint  ut' 
superiority;  foeqoently  he  had  been  flMetioas-and  witty  in 
oompaiqr  at  bis  expense,  and,  lastly,  he  had  been  guilty  > 
oonpiet  jnst  qnolra.    Qoldamith,  therefore,  toadied  on 
lights  and  shadows  of  his  character  with  a  free  band,  and,  ut 
tM  saae  time,  gave  a  side  hit  at  his  old  rvnX,  Kellv.  and  hin 
critical  perseeator  Kenrick.  in  making  them  v  satel- 

lites of  ue  actor.  Goldsmith,  bowerer,  was  vu...  . :  -Al  even 
in  his  revenge,  and  his  very  satire  was  more  humorous  than 
caustic: 

"  Hers  U«i  David  Qsiriek,  describe  Urn  who  can. 
An  ■liildgmsnl  of  all  thai  was  pltsMat  in  man ; 
As  aa  actor  eoalMi'd  withoat  rival  to  ■hlne ; 
Aa  a  wit,  if  not  tni,  in  the  veiy  fint  line ; 
Yet.  with  talenU  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart. 
The  man  had  hia  fiilUagi^  a  dnpe  to  hit  art. 
Like  an  illjodglaff  baaaty,  hia  eoloon  he  ipread. 
And  bephwlered  with  rooga  hia  own  nataral  red. 
On  the  sIsffD  ha  waa  oatwal.  risBoK  sfteUng ; 
'Twaa  only  that  when  he  waa  off  he  waa  acting. 
With  no  reaaon  on  earth  to  go  oat  of  his  waj. 
He  tom'd  and  he  varied  fall  ten  timea  a  daj : 
Tboogh  aaeare  of  onr  hearts,  jet  eonfoandedly  dek 
If  th^  ware  aoi  hia  own  by  fin— <ng  uxd  trick  : 
He  eaai  off  hia  friends  as  a  huntaman  tiis  pack, 
For  he  knew,  iriiea  he  fdeasod.  he  coold  whistle  tbrm  back. 
Of  praiae  a  mere  g^ntton,  he  swallow'd  what  came, 
And  the  poff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame ; 
Till  his  reliah,  grown  callous  almost  to  disease, 
M'ho  pcpper'd  the  highest  waa  sorest  to  pleaae. 
Bot  let  us  be  candid,  and  tpeak  out  oar  mind. 
If  donees  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
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Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  grave, 

What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you  gave  ? 

How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised. 

While  he  was  be-Eosciused  and  you  were  be-praised  ! 

But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies. 

To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies  : 

Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 

Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 

Old  Shakspeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love. 

And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above." 

This  portion  of  "  Retaliation"  soon  brought  a  retort  from 
Garrick,  which  we  insert  as  giving  something  of  a  likeness  of 
Goldsmith,  though  in  broad  caricature  : 

"  Here,  Hermes,  saj's  Jove,  who  M'ith  nectar  was  mellow. 
Go  fetch  me  some  clay — I  will  make  an  odd  fellow : 
Kight  and  wrong  shall  be  jumbled,  much  gold  and  some  dross. 
Without  cause  be  he  pleased,  without  cause  be  he  cross ; 
Be  sure,  as  I  work,  to  throw  in  contradictions, 
A  great  love  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  turn'd  to  fictions  ; 
Is  ow  mix  these  ingredients,  which,  warm'd  in  the  baking, 
Turn'd  to  learning  and  gamuig,  religion  and  raking. 
With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  writings  be  chaste; 
Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his  lips  with  fine  taste 
That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail. 
Set  fire  to  the  head  and  set  fire  to  the  tail ; 
For  the  joy  of  each  sex  on  the  world  I'll  bestow  it. 
This  scholar,  rake.  Christian,  dupe,  gamester,  and  poet. 
Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fame. 
And  among  brother  mortals  be  Goldsmith  his  name  ; 
When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more  shall  appear. 
You,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him,  to  make  us  sport  here." 

The  charge  of  raking,  so  repeatedly  advanced  in  the  fore- 
going lines,  must  be  considered  a  sportive  one,  founded,  per- 
haps, on  an  incident  or  two  within  Garrick's  knowledge,  but 
not  borne  out  by  the  course  of  Goldsmiths  life.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  tender  sentiment  for  the  sex,  but  perfectly  free 
from  libertinism.  Neither  was  he  an  habitual  gamester.  The 
strictest  scrutiny  has  detected  no  settled  vice  of  the  kind. 
He  was  fond  of  a  game  of  cards,  but  an  unskilful  and  careless 
player.  Cards  in  those  days  were  universally  introduced  into 
society.  High  play  was,  in  fact,  a  fashionable  amusement,  as 
at  one  time  was  deep  drinking  :  and  a  man  might  occasionally 
lose  large  sums,  and  be  beguiled  into  deep  potations,  without 
incurring  the  character  of  a  gamester  or  a  drunkard.     Poor 
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Goldsmith,  on  hU  adTent  into  high  society,  nwrnitd  fino 
notions  with  fine  dothea  ;  he  WM  tbrotm  oGcn^' 
high  phijen,  men  of  fortane,  who  cmiUl  s^port  t 
drcds  as  cardenljashnair'  les  nt  Ball)  mahoa  cuuld 

their  half-crotm^.     Botng  a:  —  magnificent  iu  money 

matters,  '  iiaro  pwYetl  with  them  m  their  o\n\  way, 

without  <  ig  that  what  waa  aport  to  them,  to  him  wns 

ruin.  Inderd,  part  of  haa  finoieial  ernhnrraMonentM  may  hnvu 
arisen  from  loaaea  of  the  kind,  inemrrcd  inndrertrntlv,  not  in 
the  indulgence  of  a  habit.  **  I  do  not  believe  Goltffimith  to 
hare  deserred  the  mune  of  a  gameater,"  said  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  *'  he  liked  cards  verj  well,  as  other  people  do, 
and  lost  and  won  occasionally ;  but  as  far  as  I  saw  or  heard, 
and  I  had  many  opportunities  of  hearing,  nerer  any  conHi. 
dern>>'"  -  v"  If  ho  gamed  with  any  one,  it  waa  probably  with 
Ben  t  I  do  not  know  that  ouch  waa  the  ease." 

"  ivrtiiiiittiun,"  as  we  hare  already  obaerred,  was  thrown 
off  in  parts,  at  tnterrals,  and  was  nerer  completed.  Some 
charaetera,  orisinally  intended  to  be  introdooad,  remained  un- 
attempted ;  otEos  were  but  partiaDy  sketched  aneh  was  the 
one  of  Reynolda,  the  friend  of  baa  heart,  and  which  he  com. 
menccd  with  a  Miehy  whieh  makes  os  regret  thut  it  hhould 
remnin  unfinished. 


"  Hero  BejnoUs  Is  bid,  sad  le  tell  70a  aij 
He  hM  not  Ml  a  wissr  or  belter  bdkfaML 
His  pcndl  WM  suikhv,  rwisUam,  sad  gnad : 
MuuuMiB  vsM  fMlls,  esssplytaf  aad  Usad'; 
I'ora  to  issprefs  as  la  areiy  parl^ 
itia  pencil  oar  hem,  his  manners  oar  hesrl 
To  enusnks  aesite.  yet  bhmI  eivillj  steeriaf , 
Whsa  tbty  jadfsd  vithoai  akiU  ho  WM  SOU  hssd  of  bsartag : 
What  tb«r  taiksd  sT  thdr  BsBhasfa^  Osmgio%  sod  staff; 
He  ihiftMi  hb  tnnapsl  and  only  took  saa& 
Bj  flattery  aupoiled  " 

The  friendly  portrait  stood  tmfinished  on  the  easel;  the 
hand  of  the  artist  hod  failed !  An  access  of  a  local  coniplnlnt, 
under  which  he  had  suffered  for  some  time  past,  added  to  a 
general  prostration  of  healtb,  brought  Goldsmith  bock  to  town 
before  he  haJ  well  settled  himself  in  the  country.  The  local 
complaint  subsided,  but  was  followed  by  a  low  nervous  fever. 
He  was  not  aw:..rc  of  his  critical  situation,  and  intended  to  he 
at  the  Club  on  the  2oth  of  March,  on  which  occasion  Charles 
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Fox,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  (one  of  the  Horneek  connexion), 
and  two  other  new  members,  were  to  be  present.  In  the 
afternoon,  however,  he  felt  so  unwell  as  to  take  to  his  bed,  and 
his  symptoms  soon  acquired  sufficient  force  to  keep  him  there. 
His  malady  fluctuated  for  several  days,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  recover^',  but  they  proved  fallacious.  He  had 
skilful  medical  aid  and  faithful  nursing,  but  he  would  not  fol- 
low the  advice  of  his  physicians,  and  persisted  in  the  use  of 
James's  powders,  Avhich  he  had  once  found  beneficial,  but 
which  were  now  injurious  to  him.  His  appetite  was  gone, 
his  strength  foiled  him,  but  his  mind  remained  clear,  and  was 
perhaps  too  active  for  his  frame.  Anxieties  and  disappoint- 
ments, which  had  previously  sapped  his  constitution,  doubtless 
aggravated  his  present  complaint,  and  rendered  him  sleepless. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  his  physician,  he  acknowledged  that 
his  mind  Avas  ill  at  ease.  This  Avas  his  last  reply  ;  he  was  too 
weak  to  talk,  and  in  general  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said 
to  him.  He  sank  at  last  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  it  was  hoped 
a  favourable  crisis  had  arrived.  He  awoke,  however,  in 
strong  convulsions,  Avhich  continued  without  intermission  until 
he  expired,  on  the  4th  of  April,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, being  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  a  shock  to  the  literary  world,  and  a  deep 
affliction  to  a  wide  circle  of  intimates  and  friends  ;  for,  with 
aU  his  foibles  and  pccidiarities,  he  was  fully  as  much  beloved 
as  he  was  admired.  Burke,  on  hearing  the  news,  biu-st  into 
tears.  ^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  threw  by  his  pencil  for  the  day, 
and  grieved  more  than  he  had  done  in  times  of  great  family 
distress.  "  I  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  his  death,"  Avrites  Dr. 
M'Donnell,  the  youth  whom,  when  in  distress,  he  had  em-  ' 
ployed  as  an  amanuensis,  "  and  I  wept  bitterly  when  the  in- 
telligence first  reached  me.  A  blank  came  over  my  heart  as 
if  I  had  lost  one  of  my  nearest  relatives,  and  was  followed  for 
some  days  by  a  feeling  of  despondency."  Johnson  felt  the 
blow  deeply  and  gloomily.  In  writing  some  time  afterwards 
to  Boswell,  he  observed,  »  Of  poor  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is 
little  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers  have  made  public.  He 
died  of  a  fever,  made,  I  am  afraid,  more  violent  bv  uneasiness 
of  mind.  His  debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources 
were  exhausted.  Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  no 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted 
before  ?" 
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A"»***fr  his  debts  were  scvcnty-ninc  pound.*)  duo  to  his  tailor, 
Mr.  William  Filby,  from  whom  ho  had  reci>ivi>d  a  now  suit 
but  a  few  days  before  his  death.  **  My  father."  m'u\  the 
roanr^'  F;ii»y,  "though  mloeer  to  that  amount,  attributed  no 
blaii  Ixmith ;  ne  hod  been  a  good  customer,  and,  had 

be  h^i-u.  nould  hare  paid  ereiy  fiurthing."  Othont  of  his 
trademeople  evinced  tke  tame  coafideace  in  hin  intc^itv, 
notwitnstonding  his  hfHidlBMnew.  Two  sitter  nulliner^i  m 
Temple  Lone,  who  bad  been  aoemtooied  to  deal  with  him. 
were  concerned  when  told  Mme  time  beCDve  bit  deatli,  of  his 
pccunioiy  embanrattmentt.  **0b,  tir,"  taid  tb^  to  Mr. 
Chidock«  **  MMmer  pertuade  bim  to  let  nt  work  for  him  gratit 
than  ap^y  to  any  other ;  we  are  tore  be  will  pay  \u  when 
be  can. 

On  the  stain  of  bit  i^^artmcnt,  tbere  was  tbe  lamentation  of 
the  old  and  infirm,  and  tbe  sobbing  of  women,  poor  objects  of 
his  charity,  to  whom  be  bad  nerer  toned  a  deaf  ear,  cren 
when  strangling  himself  with  porerty. 

Bat  there  was  one  mourner,  whose  entbnsiasm  for  his 
nicnxay,  ooold  it  bare  been  fawscan,  might  bare  soothed  tho 
bitterness  of  death.  After  tbe  ooAn  bad  been  screwed  down, 
a  lock  of  bis  hair  was  requested  for  a  lady,  a  particular  fnend, 
who  wished  to  presciTe  it  as  a  remembrance.  It  mm  the 
beantifid  Mary  Ilomeck->the  Jessamy  Bride.  The  coffin  was 
opened  again,  and  a  lock  of  hair  cut  off,  which  she  treasured 
to  ber  ^rmg  day.  Poor  Goldsmith  !  could  he  have  foreseen 
that  swm  a  memorial  of  bim  was  to  be  thus  cherished  ! 

One  word  more  oonoeming  this  lady,  to  whom  we  have  so 
often  Tentnred  to  advert.  She  sunrived  almost  to  the  present 
*  day.  Haslitt  met  her  at  Nortbeote's  painting-room,  about 
twenty  years  since,  as  Mrs.  Owyn,  the  widow  of  a  General 
Owyn  of  tbe  army.  She  was  at  that  time  upwards  of  Mventy 
years  of  age.  Still,  be  said,  she  was  beautitul,  beautiful  even 
in  years.  After  she  was  gone,  Hazlitt  remarked  how  hand- 
some  she  still  was.  "  I  do  not  know,"  said  Northcote,  ''  why 
ohe  is  so  land  as  to  come  and  see  me,  except  that  I  am  tbe 
lost  link  in  the  chain  that  connects  her  with  all  those  she  most 
esteemed  when  young — Johnson,  Re^-nolds,  Goldsmith — and 
remind  her  of  the  most  delightful  period  of  her  life."  "  Not 
only  so,"  obser^-ed  Hazlitt,  "  but  you  remember  what  she  was 
nt  twenty ;  and  you  thus  bring  back  to  her  the  triumphs  of 
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her  youth — that  pride  of  beauty,  which  must  be  the  more 
fondly  cherished  as  it  has  no  external  vouchers,  and  lives 
chiefly  in  the  bosom  of  its  once  lovely  possessor.  In  her,  how- 
ever, the  Graces  had  triumphed  over  time ;  she  was  one  of 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos's  people,  of  the  last  of  the  immortals.  I 
could  almost  fancy  the  shade  of  Goldsmith  in  the  room,  look- 
ing round  with  complacency." 

The  Jessamy  Bride  survived  her  sister  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  died  in  1840,  within  a  few  days  of  completing  her 
eighty-eighth  year.  "  She  had  gone  through  all  the  stages  of 
life,"  says  Northcote,  "  and  had  lent  a  grace  to  each,"  How- 
ever gady  she  may  have  sported  with  the  half-concealed  admi- 
ration of  the  awkward  poet  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  and  however  much  it  may  have  been  made  a  subject 
of  teasing  by  her  youthful  companions,  she  evidently  prided 
herself  in  after  years  upon  having  been  an  object  of  his  affec- 
tionate regard  ;  it  certainly  rendered  her  interesting  through- 
out life  in  the  eyes  of  his  admirers,  and  has  hung  a  poetical 
wreath  above  her  grave. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Is  the  warm  feeling  of  the  moment,  while  the  remains  of 
the  poet  were  scarce  cold,  it  was  determined  by  his  friends  to 
honour  them  by  a  public  funeral,  and  a  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  very  pall-bearers  were  designated :  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  Lord  Lowth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
lieauclerc,  Mr.  Burke,  and  David  Garrick.  This  feeling 
cooled  down,  however,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  died 
in  debt,  and  had  not  left  wherewithal  to  pay  for  such  expensive 
obsequies.  Five  days  after  his  death,  therefore,  at  five  o'clock 
on  Saturday  evening,  the  9th  of  April,  he  was  privately 
interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  Temple  Church  ;  a  few 
persons  attending  as  mourners,  among  whom  we  do  not  find 
specified  any  of  his  pecvdiar  and  distinguished  friends.  The 
chief  mourner  was  Sir  Joshua  Rejmold's  nephew,  Palmer,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Cashcl.  One  person,  however,  from  whom  it  was 
but  little  to  be  expected,  attended  the  funeral,  and  evinced 
real  sorrow  on  the  occasion.  This  was  Hugh  Kelly,  once  the 
flramatic  rival  of  the  deceased,  and  often,  it  is  said,  his  anony- 
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ulnnt   m   th«>  noTf^poppr*.     If  ho  h«H  rerilr  been 
goQ^of  t  'by 

o:      '  \  iitone- 

iii  -  .  as  tho 

ioUot^'  -ihow  :^ 

.......  ..V..,.  who  yean,  witlKm*  »•'>• 

Had  bMB  iOtkiag  hte  bodkis  i 

Wko  tkoHh^k  Ukt  Um  TurMr. 

Ilto  ganla^  kit  Uarwlng;  ataDpl 

Kow  Mta  9ftrj  tmiatt  U>  w«e|* 

And  aeU  m  a  uttmmu  to  Mabbcr  la  •utc" 

One  bMo  wretch  dmanm  to  be  mentioned,  the  reptilo 
Kenriek,  who,  after  h«Tiiiff  repeatedly  alaodeved  Goldemiih 
while  liring,  had  the  aDoaeity  to  iniralt  hie  memory  when 
deed.  The  following  dietich  it  sufficient  to  ihow  hia  malig- 
nancj,  and  to  hold  hun  up  to  esteezatton : — 

*  By  Ma  own  art,  who  Jnatly  died, 
A  blnnd'rinf  ,  artloai.  caieide ; 
Share,  eartliwonna,  afaare,  dnec  now  he's  dead, 
Hia  megrim,  maggoU>itA«B  head." 

This  scurrilous  epitaph  prodneed  a  burst  of  piihllr  inrl {rela- 
tion, that  awed,  for  a  time,  eren  the  infiunoiis  K  nto 
silenoe.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  prooi  teemed  v  utcs 
in  TCTse  and  proee  to  the  memory  of  the  deoeeecd  ;  all  erinc- 
ii^  the  mingled  feding  ci  admiration  fer  the  author,  and 
anetion  for  the  man. 

Not  long  after  his  death  the  Literary  Chib  set  on  foot  a 
mbecription,  and  raised  a  fhnd  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  executed  by  Nol- 
1(  k-  ris,  and  consisted  simply  of  a  bust  of  the  poet  in  profile, 
in  high  relief,  in  a  medallion,  and  was  placed  in  the  area  of  a 
pointed  arch,  orer  the  south  door  in  Poet's  Comer,  between 
t'  Tients  of  Gay  and  the  I'  '        '"    '   ^.lo.     John 

}  I  Latin  epitaph,  which  ^  table  ot 

Jo-riiua   i;  ''         V   ■  '  i]nh,  and 

other  friei:  _-h  ronsi- 

dered  by  them  a  masterly  coinjjositioji,  they  thouf;lit  the 
literary  character  of  the  poet  not  defined  with  «Mffiriont 
exactness,  and  they  preferred  that  the  epitaph  -  in 

English  rather  than  Latin,  as  "  the  memory  of  s.  i  iit  an 
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English  writer  ouglit  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  language  to 
whicli  his  works  were  Hkely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament." 

These  objections  were  reduced  to  writing,  to  be  respect- 
fully submitted  to  Johnson,  but  such  was  the  awe  entertained 
of  his  froAvn,  that  every  one  shrank  from  putting  his  name 
first  to  the  instrument ;  whereupon  their  names  were  written 
about  it  in  a  circle,  making  what  mutinous  sailors  call  a 
"  Round  Robin."  Johnson  received  it  half  graciously,  half 
grimly.  "  He  was  wilUng,"  he  said,  "  to  modify  the  sense  of 
the  epitaph  in  any  manner  the  gentlemen  pleased ;  but  he 
never  loould  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey  tvith  en  English  inscription^  Seeing  the  names  of 
Dr.  Warton  and  Edmund  Burke  among  the  signers,  "  he 
wondered,"  he  said,  "  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  profes- 
sion, should  be  such  a  fool ;  and  shoidd  have  thought  that 
Mund  Burke  woxdd  have  had  more  sense."  The  following  is 
the  epitaph,  as  it  stands  inscribed  on  a  white  marble  tablet 
beneath  the  bust : 

OLIVARII  GOLDSMITH, 

Poetae,  Physici,  Historici, 

Qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus 

Nou  tetigit, 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit : 

Sire  risus  essent  movendi, 

Sive  lacrymse, 

Aflfectuum  potens  at  lenis  dominator : 

Ingenio  sublimis,  vividus,  versatilis, 

Oratione  grandis,  nitidus,  venustus : 

Hoc  monumento  memoriam  coluit 

Sodalium  amor, 

Amicorum  fides, 

Lectorum  veneratio. 

Natus  in  Hibemia  Fomise  Longfordiensis, 

In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 

^  Nov.  XXIX.  MDCcxxxi.  ; 

Eblanse  Uteris  institutus ; 

Obiit  Londini, 
April  IV.  MDCCLXXiv."  * 

"We  shall  not  pretend  to  follow  these  anecdotes  of  the  life 
of  Goldsmith  with  any  critical  dissertation  on  his  Avritings  ; 

*  The  following  translation  is  from  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell's 
Johnson : — 

OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH— 
A  Poet,  Naturalist,  and  Historian, 
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thrir  merits  hart  Ions  tinoe  been  fully  discuMod,  uiul  their 
Htntion  in  the  scele  of  hteraiy  merit  pcrraaiu-ntly  (.xtabli.Hhed. 
lliejr  hare  oatlasted  gcnentione  of  woi' 
and  wider  eoope,  and  will  conturae  to  on 
ntioai,  for  tkev  hare  that  mi^  charm  ut  ^^  iwcli 

wodka  are  embalmed  to  perpetuity.    Neither  ittomnt 

a  regolar  analyds  of  the  character  of  the  {kjcI,  but  will 
iaduge  in  a  few  deaultoty  remarks  in  adilition  to  thum;  scat- 
tered throngjioat  the  preceding  ohiqtters. 

Nerer  was  the  trite  beeavae  sage  apopthepn,  that  "  tiic 
child  is  flUhor  to  the  man,"  more  timy  TeriHed  tluin  in  the 
ease  oi  Goldsmith.  He  is  shy,  awkward,  and  blundering  in 
childhood,  vet  ftdl  of  senaibuity ;  he  is  a  butt  for  the  jecn 
and  jokes  of  his  companions,  but  apt  to  nirprixo  and  confound 
them  by  sadden  and  witty  repartees ;  he  is  dull  and  stupid  at 
hia  taaks,  yet  an  eager  and  intelligent  dcvourer  of  the  travel- 
ling tales  and  campaigning  stories  of  his  half-militur}'  {K>dn- 
gogne ;  he  may  be  a  dimoe,  bat  he  is  already  a  rhj-mer ;  and 
his  early  scintiDatioiiS  of  poetnr  awaken  the  expectations  of 
his  friends.  He  seems  from  inmncy  to  have  been  compounded 
of  two  natares,  one  bright,  the  other  blundering :  or  to  have 
had  fiury  gifts  laid  in  his  cradle  by  the  "  good  pc<)])lc  "  who 
haunted  ms  birth-place,  the  old  goblin  mani<ion  on  the  bunks 
of  the  Inny. 

Who  left  icareely  tar  style  of  writing 

nntoocMd, 

And  toodied  notkiiw  that  be  did  not  adorn ; 

Of  all  the  p«aioii% 

WlMthar  BBiilfls  wvre  to  be  moved 

or  tcan. 

A  powerfnl  yet  gentle  master ; 

In  geniiu,  Buhlime,  vivid,  versatile, 

In  itTle.  elevated,  clear,  elegant — 

The  lore  of  companions,  • 

The  fidelity  of  friends, 

And  the  veneration  of  readers, 

Have  by  this  monnment  honoured  the  memory. 

He  was  bom  in  Ireland, 

At  ajplace  called  Pallas, 

fin  the  parish]  of  Forney,  [and  coonty]  of  Longford 

On  the  29th  Nov.,  1731  ; 

Edneated  at  [the  University  of]  Dublin; 

And  died  in  London, 

4th  April,  1774. 
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He  carries  with  him  the  waj'ward,  elfin  spirit,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  throughout  his  career.  His  fairy  gifts  are  of  no 
avail  at  school,  academy,  or  college  :  they  imfit  him  for  close 
study  and  practical  science,  and  render  him  heedless  of  every- 
thing that  does  not  address  itself  to  his  poetical  imagination, 
and  genial  and  festive  feehngs ;  they  dispose  him  to  break 
away  from  restraint,  to  stroll  about  hedges,  green  lanes,  and 
haimted  streams,  to  revel  with  jovial  companions,  or  to  rove 
the  country  like  a  gipsy,  in  quest  of  odd  adventures. 

As  if  confiding  in  these  delusive  gifts,  he  takes  no  heed  of 
the  present,  nor  cai'e  for  the  future,  lays  no  regular  and  solid 
foundation  of  knowledge,  follows  out  no  plan,  adopts  and  dis- 
cards those  recommended  by  his  friends,  at  one  time  prepares 
for  the  ministry,  next  turns  to  the  law,  and  then  fixes  upon 
medicine.  He  repairs  to  Edinburgh,  the  great  emporimn  of 
medical  science,  but  the  fairy  gifts  accompany  him  ;  he  idles 
and  froUcs  away  his  time  there,  imbibing  only  such  knowledge 
as  is  agreeable  to  him ;  makes  an  excursion  to  the  poetical 
regions  of  the  Highlands  ;  and  having  walked  the  hospitals 
for  the  customary  time,  sets  off  to  ramble  over  the  continent, 
in  quest  of  novelty  rather  than  knowledge.  His  whole  tour 
is  a  poetical  one.  He  fancies  he  is  playing  the  philosopher 
while  he  is  really  playing  the  poet ;  and  though  professedly 
he  attends  lectures  and  visits  foreign  universities,  so  deficient 
is  he  on  his  return  in  the  studies  for  which  he  set  out,  that  he 
fails  in  an  examination  as  a  surgeon's  mate  ;  and  while  figur- 
ing as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  is  outvied  on  a  point  of  practice 
by  his  apothecaiy.  Baffled  in  every  regular  pursuit,  after 
trying  in  vain  some  of  the  humbler  callings  of  common-place 
life,  he  is  driven  almost  by  chance  to  the  exercise  of  his  pen, 
and  here  the  faiiy  gifts  come  to  his  assistance.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  he  seems  unaware  of  the  magic  properties  of 
that  pen :  he  uses  it  only  as  a  make-shift  until  he  can  find  a 
legitimate  means  of  support.  He  is  not  a  learned  man,  and 
can  write  but  meagrely  and  at  second-hand  on  learned  sub- 
jects :  but  he  has  a  quick  convertible  talent,  that  seizes  lightly 
on  the  points  of  knowledge  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  a 
theme :  his  writings  for  a  time  are  desultory,  the  fruits  of 
what  he  has  seen  and  felt,  or  what  he  has  recently  and  hastily 
read  ;  but  his  gifted  pen  transmutes  eveiything  into  gold,  and 
.  his  own  genial  nature  reflects  its  sunshine  through  his  pages. 
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Still  niMiware  of  hi*  powers,  he  throws  off  hk  writings 
anonyroousljr,  to  go  with  the  writings  of  less  favoured  men  : 
and  it  is  a  lonar  time,  and  after  a  bitter  Btrug);Ie  with  poverty 
•ad  hnaili.  '    fare  fa*  aoqnires  ooofidenee  in  his  litoniry 

taknt  M  a  i  mppart,  and  brgina  to  dream  uf  rcputa- 


From  till  ipmisawandof  powerin  hw  hiinrl.  nnd 

be  has  only  u>  '•  ninVo  it  com]  >                all 

his  wants.       1>  't   a   {mrt  of                  it's 

nature;  an  iterty  oC  theae  fairy  gilu  lo  l>o 

aceompaait  tcmpenunenta  to   render  their 

>  pvtr-.i  >s  of  hia  early  days,  his  dis- 

fi  -   habits   of  throwiiii:   tho 

oil  i-x- 

peaaea  far*  >  of 

what  his  i;.  ire 

of  hisdebt^  heir 

Talue.     It  .   liix  prodi^j^alily, 

that  it  •-  '  M  himself:  he 

E'tcs  luul  dupe  of 

six:  ii.iture.     ^^'c 

may  .'•.  .  "Ue  could 

aotsti  '   but 

frequt  md 


"  1 !  nu  ])re- 


<r  those 
iiiulcr- 


scntiaientB    expects     irom    oti  puthetio 

■  # 

Uis  heedlesaneea  in  pecuniary  natters,  which  had  rendi 
his  life  a  struggle  with   poverty,  even   in   the  days  oi    i   . 
obacority.  rendered  the  struggle  still  more  intense  when  his 
fairy  gifts  had  elevated  him  into  the  society   of  the   wealthy 
and  luxurious,  and   imposed  on  his   simple  and  generous 

•  CMdnith's  "  Life  oiSmhe." 
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spirit  fancied  obligations  to  a  *  more  ample  and  bounteous 
display. 

"  How  comes  it,"  says  a  recent  and  ingenious  critic,  "that 
in  all  the  miry  paths  of  life  which  he  had  trod,  no  speck  ever 
sullied  the  robe  of  his  modest  and  graceful  muse  ?  How, 
amidst  all  that  love  of  inferior  company,  which  never  to  the 
last  forsook  him,  did  he  keep  his  genius  so  free  from  every 
touch  of  vulgai-ity  r" 

We  answer  that  it  was  owing  to  the  innate  purity  and 
goodness  of  his  nature  :  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  assimi- 
lated to  vice  and  vulgarity.  Though  his  circumstances  often 
compelled  him  to  associate  Avith  the  poor,  they  never  could 
betray  him  into  companionship  with  the  depraved.  His  relish 
for  humour  and  for  the  study  of  character,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  brought  him  often  into  .convivial  company  of  a 
vtdgar  kind ;  but  he  discriminated  between  their  Aoilgarity 
and  their  amusing  qualities,  or  rather  wrought  from  the 
whole  those  familiar  pictures  of  life,  which  form  the  staple  of 
his  most  popular  writings. 

!Much,  too,  of  this  intact  purity  of  heait  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  lessons  of  his  infancy  under  the  paternal  roof;  to  the 
gentle,  benevolent,  elevated,  xm worldly  maxims  of  his  father, 
who,  "  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year,"  infused  a  spirit 
into  his  child,  which  riches  could  not  deprave,  nor  poverty 
degrade.  Much  of  his  boyhood,  too,  had  been  passed  in  the 
household  of  his  uncle,  the  amiable  and  generous  Contarine ; 
where  he  talked  of  literature  with  the  good  pastor,  and 
practised  music  with  his  daughter,  and  delighted  them  both 
by  his  juvenile  attempts  at  poetry.  These  early  associations 
breathed  a  grace  and  refinement  into  his  mind,  and  tuned  it 
up  after  the  rough  sports  on  the  green,  or  the  frolics  at  the 
tavern.  These  led  him  to  tuni  from  the  roaring  glees  of  the 
club,  to  listen  to  the  harp  of  his  cousin  Jane ;  and  from  the 
rustic  triumph  of  "  throwing  sledge,"  to  a  stroll  with  his  flute 
along  the  pastoral  banks  of  the  Inny. 

The  gentle  spirit  of  his  father  walked  with  him  through 
life,  a  pure  and  virtuous  monitor;  and  in  aU  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  career,  Ave  find  him  ever  more  chastened  in 
mind  by  the  sweet  and  holy  recollections  of  the  home  of  his 
infancy. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  he  really  had  any  religious 
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fcclinp.     Those  who  rniso  the  I  !i:ive  never  considered 

well  hi*  writingH  ;  his  "  Vicnr  >      >  nld,"  and  his  pictures 

of  '•  the    Village   Pastor,"   present  ri-li|fion   under  its  most 
endearinf;  forms,  and  with  a  feelinj»  tlint  could  only  flow  from 
the  deep  convictions  of  the  heurt.     When  liis  fair   travelling 
companions  at  Paris  urgctl  him  in  n-ad  the  Chuixh  Ser\*ice  on 
a  Sunday,  he  replied  tlmt  not  worthy  to  do  it."     Ho 

had  fccen  in  early  il".-    t  ,,nwi.«   |)orformed  by   his 

fiuher  and  his  1>:  which  had  sanctified 

them  in  his  menu.. .  .  ..-"  .  ..>..,. ...  j-..  .-ume  t«)  undertake  such 

functions?  His  religion  has  l)ocn  called  in  question  by  John- 
ion  and  by  Uoswell :  he  certainly  Irnd  not  the  gloomy  hypo- 
chondriacal ])iety  of  the  one.  nor  the  babblini;  mouth-i>iety  of 
the  other,  but   the  s  ■  .      ,         .  .  athed  forth 

in  his  writings,  and  i'  vc  us  reason 

to  liclicve  he  had  the  lin;  i  ul  ihc  soul. 

We   have   made    suftii  is   in   the    preceding 

chapters  on  his  conduct  iu  clcvuud  circles  of  literature  and 
fashion.  Thn  fairy  gifts  which  took  him  then*,  were  not 
accompanied  by  the  gifb*  '  im 

in  tljat  artificial  sphere.  ii,'e 

with  Johnson,  I.  i<Tc,  though 

he  has  a  mind  !•  ,  :    :  i  .shrewdness, 

and  a  spirit  free  from  vulgarity.  1  he  blunders  of  a  fertile  but 
hnrricd  intellect,  and  the  awkward  display  of  the  student 
aamuning  the  roan  of  fashion,  fix  on  him  a  character  for 
abaordity  and  vanity  which,  like  the  charge  of  lunacy,  it  is 
hard  to  disprove,  however  weak  tlic  groimds  of  the  charge, 
and  strong  the  facts  in  opposition  to  it. 

In  truth,  he  is  never  truly  in  his  place  in  these  learned  and 
laahiooable  circles,  which  talk  and  live  for  display.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  aociety  he  craves.  His  heart  yearns  for  domestic 
life  ;  it  craves  familiar,  confiding  intercourse,  family  firesides, 
the  guileleM  and  happy  company  of  children  ;  these  bring  out 
the  heartiest  and  sweetest  6}-mpathie8  of  his  nature. 

"  Had  it  been  his  fiite,"  says  the  critic  we  have  already 
quoted.  "  to  meet  a  woman  who  could  have  loved  him,  despite 
his  faults,  and  respected  him,  despite  his  foibles,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  his  life  and  his  genius  would  have  been  much 
more  harmonious ;  his  desultory  affections  would  have  been 
concentred,  his  craving  self-love  appeased,  his  pursiuts  more 
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settled,  his  character  more  solid.  A  nature  like  Goldsmith's, 
so  affectionate,  so  confiding — so  susceptible  to  simple,  innocent 
enjoyments — so  dependant  on  others  for  the  sunshine  of 
existence,  does  not  flower,  if  deprived  of  the  atmosphere  of 
home." 

The  cravings  of  his  heart  in  this  respect  are  evident,  wo 
think,  throughout  his  career ;  and  if  we  have  dwelt  with 
more  significancy  than  others  upon  his  intercourse  with  the 
beautiful  Homeck  family,  it  is  because  we  fancied  we  could 
detect,  amid  his  playful  attentions  to  one  of  its  members,  a 
lurking  sentiment  of  tenderness,  kept  down  by  conscious 
poverty,  and  a  humiliating  idea  of  personal  defects.  A  hopeless 
feeling  of  this  kind — ^the  last  a  man  would  communicate  to 
his  friends — ^might  account  for  much  of  that  fitfulness  of 
conduct,  and  that  gathering  melancholy,  remarked,  but  not 
comprehended,  by  his  associates,  dm*ing  the  last  year  or  two 
of  his  life ;  and  may  have  been  one  of  the  troubles  of  the 
mind  which  aggravated  his  last  illness,  and  only  terminated 
with  his  death. 

We  shall  conclude  these  desultory  remarks  with  a  few 
which  have  been  used  by  us  on  a  former  occasion.  From  the 
general  tone  of  Goldsmith's  biography,  it  is  evident  that  his 
faults,  at  the  worst,  were  but  negative,  while  his  merits  were 
great  and  decided.  He  was  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own ; 
his  errors,  in  the  main,  inflicted  evil  on  none  but  himself,  and 
were  so  blended  with  humorous,  and  even  affecting  cii'cum- 
stances,  as  to  disarm  anger  and  conciliate  kindness.  Where 
eminent  talent  is  united  to  spotless  virtue,  we  are  awed  and 
dazzled  into  admiration,  but  our  admiration  is  apt  to  be  cold 
and  reverential ;  while  there  is  something  in  the  harmless 
infirmities  of  a  good  and  great,  but  en-ing  individual,  that 
pleads  touchingly  to  our  nature  ;  and  we  turn  more  kindly 
towards  the  object  of  our  idolatry,  when  we  find  that,  like 
ourselves,  he  is  mortal  and  is  frail.  The  epithet  so  often 
heard,  and  in  such  kindly  tones,  of  "  poor  Goldsmith,"  speaks 
volmnes.  Few,  who  consider  the  real  compound  of  admi- 
rable and  whimsical  qualities  which  form  his  character,  would 
wish  to  prune  away  its  eccentricities,  trim  its  grotesque 
luxuriance,  and  clip  it  down  to  the  decent  formalities  of  rigid 
virtue.  "  Let  not  his  firailties  be  remembered,"  said  Johnson, 
"he  was  a  very  great  man."     But,  for  our  part,  we  rather 
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mj  **  Let  them  be  remembered,"  since  their  tcndeiicy  in 
eodear:  and  w«  qoection  whether  he  hiaaelf  woi '  '  lI 

grttifledmbearinghuireader,  after  dwdlag  wit i.  .>a 

<m  theproofcofhiggreatinw,  dote  the  Tohupen!  >il. 

hcerted  phratc,  so  Ibndlj  end  frnulierlj  ejaeuletci.  .    t>a 
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